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A Note about Translation Outlines in this eBook 


The Translation Outlines in this book have been rendered as images 
in the eBook edition in order to accurately display the complex 
formatting on various eReader devices and platforms. 


Use your reader’s image zoom feature for the best view of these 
images. 


Series Introduction 


This generation has been blessed with an abundance of excellent 
commentaries. Some are technical and do a good job of addressing 
issues that the critics have raised; other commentaries are long and 
provide extensive information about word usage and catalog nearly 
every opinion expressed on the various interpretive issues; still 
other commentaries focus on providing cultural and historical 
background information; and then there are those commentaries 
that endeavor to draw out many applicational insights. 


The key question to ask is: What are you looking for in a 
commentary? This commentary series might be for you if 


e you have taken Greek and would like a commentary that 
helps you apply what you have learned without assuming 
you are a well-trained scholar. 

you would find it useful to see a concise, one- or two- 

sentence statement of what the commentator thinks the 

main point of each passage is. 

you would like help interpreting the words of Scripture 

without getting bogged down in scholarly issues that seem 

irrelevant to the life of the church. 

e you would like to see a visual representation (a graphical 
display) of the flow of thought in each passage. 

e you would like expert guidance from solid evangelical 
scholars who set out to explain the meaning of the original 
text in the clearest way possible and to help you navigate 
through the main interpretive issues. 

* you want to benefit from the results of the latest and best 
scholarly studies and historical information that help to 
illuminate the meaning of the text. 

e you would find it useful to see a brief summary of the key 
theological insights that can be gleaned from each passage 
and some discussion of the relevance of these for 
Christians today. 


These are just some of the features that characterize the new 


Zondervan Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament series. 
The idea for this series was refined over time by an editorial board 
who listened to pastors and teachers express what they wanted to 
see in a commentary series based on the Greek text. That board 
consisted of myself, George H. Guthrie, William D. Mounce, Thomas 
R. Schreiner, and Mark L. Strauss along with Zondervan senior 
editor at large Verlyn Verbrugge, and former Zondervan senior 
acquisitions editor Jack Kuhatschek. We also enlisted a board of 
consulting editors who are active pastors, ministry leaders, and 
seminary professors to help in the process of designing a 
commentary series that will be useful to the church. Zondervan 
senior acquisitions editor Katya Covrett has now been shepherding 
the process to completion. 


We arrived at a design that includes seven components for the 
treatment of each biblical passage. What follows is a_ brief 
orientation to these primary components of the commentary. 


Literary Context 


In this section, you will find a concise discussion of how the passage 
functions in the broader literary context of the book. The 
commentator highlights connections with the preceding and 
following material in the book and makes observations on the key 
literary features of this text. 


Main Idea 


Many readers will find this to be an enormously helpful feature of 
this series. For each passage, the commentator carefully crafts a 
one- or two-sentence statement of the big idea or central thrust of 
the passage. 


Translation and Graphical Layout 


Another unique feature of this series is the presentation of each 
commentator’s translation of the Greek text in a graphical layout. 
The purpose of this diagram is to help the reader visualize, and thus 
better understand, the flow of thought within the text. The 
translation itself reflects the interpretive decisions made by each 
commentator in the “Explanation” section of the commentary. Here 
are a few insights that will help you to understand the way these 
are put together: 


1. On the far left side next to the verse numbers is a series of 
interpretive labels that indicate the function of each clause 
or phrase of the biblical text. The corresponding portion of 
the text is on the same line to the right of the label. We 
have not used technical linguistic jargon for these, so they 
should be easily understood. 

2. In general, we place every clause (a group of words 
containing a subject and a predicate) on a separate line 
and identify how it is supporting the principal assertion of 
the text (namely, is it saying when the action occurred, 
how it took place, or why it took place?). We sometimes 
place longer phrases or a series of items on separate lines 
as well. 

3. Subordinate (or dependent) clauses and phrases are 
indented and placed directly under the words that they 
modify. This helps the reader to more easily see the nature 
of the relationship of clauses and phrases in the flow of the 
text. 

4. Every main clause has been placed in bold print and 
pushed to the left margin for clear identification. 

5. Sometimes when the level of subordination moves too far 
to the right—as often happens with some of Paul’s long, 
involved sentences!—we reposition the flow to the left of 
the diagram, but use an arrow to indicate that this has 
happened. 

6. The overall process we have followed has been deeply 
informed by principles of discourse analysis and narrative 
criticism (for the Gospels and Acts). 


Structure 


Immediately following the translation, the commentator describes 
the flow of thought in the passage and explains how certain 
interpretive decisions regarding the relationship of the clauses were 
made in the passage. 


Exegetical Outline 


The overall structure of the passage is described in a detailed 
exegetical outline. This will be particularly helpful for those who 
are looking for a way to concisely explain the flow of thought in the 


passage in a teaching or preaching setting. 


Explanation of the Text 


As an exegetical commentary, this work makes use of the Greek 
language to interpret the meaning of the text. If your Greek is 
rather rusty (or even somewhat limited), don’t be too concerned. All 
of the Greek words are cited in parentheses following an English 
translation. We have made every effort to make this commentary as 
readable and useful as possible even for the nonspecialist. 


Those who will benefit the most from this commentary will have 
had the equivalent of two years of Greek in college or seminary. 
This would include a semester or two of working through an 
intermediate grammar (such as Wallace, Porter, Brooks and 
Winberry, or Dana and Mantey). The authors use the grammatical 
language that is found in these kinds of grammars. The details of 
the grammar of the passage, however, are discussed only when it 
has a bearing on the interpretation of the text. 


The emphasis on this section of the text is to convey the meaning. 
Commentators examine words and images, grammatical details, 
relevant OT and Jewish background to a particular concept, 
historical and cultural context, important text-critical issues, and 
various interpretational issues that surface. 


Theology in Application 


This, too, is a unique feature for an exegetical commentary series. 
We felt it was important for each author not only to describe what 
the text means in its various details, but also to take a moment and 
reflect on the theological contribution that it makes. In this section, 
the theological message of the passage is summarized. The authors 
discuss the theology of the text in terms of its place within the book 
and in a broader biblical-theological context. Finally, each 
commentator provides some suggestions on what the message of the 
passage is for the church today. At the conclusion of each volume in 
this series is a summary of the whole range of theological themes 
touched on by this book of the Bible. 


Our sincere hope and prayer is that you find this series helpful 
not only for your own understanding of the text of the New 
Testament, but as you are actively engaged in teaching and 


preaching God’s Word to people who are hungry to be fed on its 
truth. 


CLINTON E. ARNOLD, general editor 


Author’s Preface 


The writing of a commentary is hard work, but the missionary work 
of Peter, Stephen, Philip, Barnabas, and Paul was harder. The 
writing of a commentary on a book of the Scriptures requires 
prayer, so that readers understand not only the historical details, 
the literary features, and the theological emphases of Luke’s 
account, but that they will also be able to hear God continue to 
speak to his church. And the writing of a commentary on the book 
of Acts is a long journey accompanied, if it seeks to approximate the 
work of Peter and Paul, by the preaching and teaching of the Word 
of God before followers of Jesus and before unbelievers. A century 
ago, the audience for a commentary on the book of Acts would have 
been located, nearly exclusively, in Europe and in North America. 
Today, with strong and growing churches in all parts of the world 
and in nearly every country, with many students and pastors in the 
Global South reading English, the audience is truly worldwide. 
While the missionaries, preachers, and teachers whose work Luke 
reports on took the gospel of Jesus Christ from Jerusalem to Judea, 
to Samaria, and to the other regions located between Jerusalem and 
Rome, other missionaries, preachers, and teachers of later centuries 
took the gospel to all the regions in which people live. 


It is my hope that the following explanation of Luke’s account of 
the preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ and of the life and 
growth of the church between Jerusalem and Rome encourages and 
challenges preachers and teachers, evangelists and missionaries, 
pastors and students, to learn: 


e from the commitment of the first missionaries and church 
leaders 

e from their courageous loyalty to Jesus as Israel’s Messiah 
and as the only Savior 

e from their unchanging commitment to understand, apply, 
and teach the will of God as revealed in the Scriptures, in 
the work of Jesus Christ, and in new revelation that helped 
them grasp the significance of Jesus Christ 

e from their consistent devotion to the task of proclaiming 
the Word of God to Jews and Gentiles, to believers and 


unbelievers, irrespective of geographical, cultural, 
economic, or religious distance 

e perhaps most importantly, from their conviction that all 
achievements in ministry, all conversions, and all new 
congregations are the work of God, who is active in the life 
and in the mission of the church through the risen and 
exalted Jesus and the power of the Holy Spirit. 


It has been a privilege to be accompanied on this journey by 
colleagues, friends, and students. Professors Scott Manetsch and 
Richard Cook, colleagues at Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, 
have repeatedly discussed Acts passages with me during long runs 
on the Des Plaines River Trail. I thank Steve Siebert from Nota 
Bene, the unfailingly superb word processor for scholars, who 
reprogrammed the software so that the bibliographic manager could 
handle the high number of “program calls” when updating the 
citations in the large manuscript. I thank Christopher Kelleher, 
David Sloan, Monique Cuany, and Benjamin Snyder, my teaching 
assistants, who helped in various ways, in particular with the text 
tables. Pastors Tim Baylor, Ryan Beardsley, Kevin Meek, and Scott 
Lothery from Arlington Heights Evangelical Free Church (the 
Orchard) have been kind enough to read and comment on the 
various chapters as they were being written, with helpful 
suggestions concerning clarity of expression, precision in argument, 
and relevance of application. 


Dr. Allan Chapple from Trinity Theological College in Perth, 
Australia, has been reading the manuscript with consistent 
attentiveness and an amazing eye for detail. He has the rare gift of 
genuine encouragement. This is also true of my wife, Barbara, who 
continues to support my work with cheerful devotion, astute 
humor, and supporting faith. I thank Clint Arnold and the members 
of the editorial team for their invitation to write the commentary on 
Acts, for their comments on the manuscript, and for their 
willingness to work out a solution when the submitted manuscript 
was twice as long as contracted. While allowing the print edition of 
the commentary to be longer than originally anticipated, they 
arranged with Zondervan that the electronic version of the 
commentary will contain the full manuscript, with a larger number 
of In Depth sections treating historical and geographical questions, 
with a more complete discussion of lexical, grammatical, and 


historical matters, with more extensive documentation of and 
interaction with the work of other Acts scholars, and with longer 
Theology in Application sections. 


The commentary is dedicated to I. H. Marshall and D. A. Carson, 
New Testament scholars whose life and work have been an example 
of academic rigor, dedication to the church, and commitment to 
mission and evangelism. 


As this commentary will be used by pastors and missionaries, 
evangelists and students, may they be reminded of the priorities of 
the first witnesses of Jesus in Jerusalem (Acts 6:4), who were 
joyfully engaged in prayer, who were involved in hard and often 
dangerous work, and who preached the message of God with faith 
and courage whenever they had the opportunity. These priorities 
continue to be the mark of authentic communities of followers of 
Jesus—ora et labora et predica verbum Dei. 


ECKHARD J. SCHNABEL 

January 25, 2010, the Feast Day of St. Paul’s Conversion, 
and the Day of Juventinus and Maximinus, 

martyrs at Antioch in AD 363 


Abbreviations 


Abbreviations for books of the Bible, pseudepigrapha, rabbinic 
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Introduction 


Luke and His Readers 


The title “Acts of the Apostles” (mpdéetc AnO0TÖAwV) is found in 
the early Greek manuscripts of the book.! If the title goes indeed 
back to Luke himself, whose work focuses particularly on Peter 
(Acts 1-6; 10-12) and on Paul (Acts 9; 13-28), the formulation 
“Acts of the Apostles” may be intended to emphasize that both 
Peter and Paul are apostles par excellence.? Together with the four 
Gospels, the book of Acts belongs to those New Testament books 
that are generally called anonymous since the authors do not 
identify themselves at the beginning of the work (contrast, e.g., 
Paul’s letters). Two comments help us to clarify the matter. 


First, neither the Gospels nor the book of Acts were “anonymous” 
in the first century. It can be reasonably assumed that the early 
churches knew—on the basis of personal relationships or oral 
tradition—the identity of the authors of these long books, which 
were foundational for the life and ministry of the churches.3 We 
may note the example of L. Flavius Arrianus of Nicomedia, who did 
not state his name in the preface of his description of the life of 
Alexander the Great, published in the first half of the second 
century AD under the title Anabasis; he explains this literary 
decision with the comment, “I need not write my name, for it is not 
at all unknown among men, nor my country nor my family.”4 


Second, the anonymity of the historical books of the New 
Testament is a literary feature that distinguishes them from 
contemporary Greco-Roman historical books. It has been suggested 
that this is a specifically Christian phenomenon, which can be 
explained with the authors’ conviction that Jesus Christ is the 
exclusive authority besides whom any human authority should 
remain silent.5 Others assume that the anonymity of the historical 
books of the New Testament emphasizes “the complete dependence 
of their authors on tradition, rather than on any firsthand 
experience.” 


It is important to note that the anonymity of the Gospels and of 
Acts corresponds to Old Testament historiography, which is rooted 


in the literary conventions of the ancient Near East—the books from 
Genesis to Kings do not mention their authors’ names (unlike the 
prophetic and wisdom books). Some of these Old Testament and 
also later Jewish historical works have been named after their main 
characters (e.g., Joshua, 1-2 Samuel, 1-2 Maccabees). A 
comparison with Greek and Roman historiography shows that in 
contrast to the motivation of secular authors to earn praise and 
glory for their literary achievements,” the authors of the Gospels, as 
well as the author of the book of Acts, probably adopted the literary 
device of anonymity because “they regarded themselves as 
comparatively insignificant mediators of a subject matter that 
deserved the full attention of the readers.” 


Author 


From the ninth century on, the author is identified in the title of the 
book, which is given as “Acts of the Holy Apostles by Luke the 
Evangelist” (AovKa evayyeAlotod mpdéeic TOV ayiwv 
AMOOTOAWV).2 The tradition that Luke, a companion of Paul—the 
author of the “we passages” in Acts (16:10-17; 20:5-15; 21:1-18; 
27:1-28:16)10°—is the author both of the third gospel and of the 
book of Acts appears already in the second century.!! In Phlm 24, 
Luke is described as Paul’s “fellow worker;” in Col 4:14 as “our dear 
friend Luke, the doctor,” and 2 Tim 4:11 mentions Luke as Paul’s 
sole companion in his Roman imprisonment. Since Paul mentions 
other companions in letters that he wrote during his imprisonment 
in the city of Rome,!2 the consistent and uncontested ascription of 
the book to Luke is to be taken seriously. 13 


The name Aoukäg is a shortened Greek form of the Latin name, 
which is either Lucanus, Lucianus, Lucilius, or (most likely) Lucius 
(Gk. AoUxKtoc).14 The use of this name does not tell us whether Luke 
was a Jew or a Gentile, since many Jews had Greek and Roman 
names. On the basis of the superior quality of the Greek language, 
the avoidance of Semitic words, the omission (in the third gospel) 
of traditions about Jesus’ controversies with the Pharisees’ 
understanding of the Mosaic law and about the distinction between 
what is unclean and what is clean, and other factors, scholars have 
long assumed that the author was a Gentile Christian.15 Paul’s 
reference to Luke in Col 4:14, which comes after greetings from 
Jewish-Christian coworkers in Col 4:10-11 (Aristarchus, Mark, 
Jesus Justus), is often cited in support for the Gentile background of 


Luke, who is mentioned after Epaphras, a Gentile Christian from 
Colossae (Col 4:12-13).16 


The substantial influence of the LXX on the language and style of 
Luke’s Greek,!7 the way in which Jesus is described in the book of 
Acts, the references to Israel as the people of God, the emphasis on 
the fulfillment of the promises given to Israel, and the depiction of 
Paul as a missionary to Jews have prompted scholars more recently 
to regard Luke as a Jewish Christian.18 If he was indeed born as a 
Gentile, as many scholars have assumed, he may have been a 
convert to Judaism, i.e., a proselyte, or he may have belonged to 
the group of the so-called God-fearers, i.e., Gentiles who had close 
connections with the local synagogues. 19 


Language 

Luke’s language is characterized by two factors. First, his Greek is 
educated standard Koine, the (non-atticizing) linguistic register of 
the first century that was used in circles “educated to use Greek for 
administrative, business and professional purposes”; it thus does not 
belong to “prestige literary registers for which atticizing (or at least 
classicizing) Greek was fast becoming the norm.”20 This context 
explains why Luke’s style, particularly his figures of speech, can be 
analyzed in terms of the progymnasmata tradition, i.e., the 
handbooks that introduced students to the fundamental practices of 
Greek rhetoric in composing speeches and prose texts.21 


Second, Luke’s Greek not only imitates the Greek Bible in terms 
of quotations, allusions, and echoes, but represents a living variety 
of Jewish or “biblical” Greek whose range is much wider than the 
LXX. This distinctive “biblicizing” form of standard educated Greek 
strongly suggests that Luke belonged to a social context that gave 
him a grounding in Jewish Greek literature, available in the 
synagogues of the Jewish diaspora communities. 


Luke’s Origins 

A tradition from the late second century asserts that Luke was a 
native of Syrian Antioch. The Greek prologue of the third gospel 
relates that “this Luke is an Antiochene, a Syrian,” a tradition that is 
known to Eusebius (Eccl. hist. 3.4.6) and Jerome (Vir. ill. 7) as 
well.22 Codex Bezae Cantabrigienses (5th cent.) and several Latin 
manuscripts presuppose the presence of Luke in the church in 


Antioch in Acts 11:28 (the first “we passage” in the Western text). 
That Luke came from Antioch remains a distinct possibility, 
particularly as there was a large Jewish community in the capital of 
the Roman province of Syria, numbering between 30,000 and 
50,000 Jews.23 Antioch was a city in which Luke would have been 
able to obtain the level of education that is suggested by his Greek 
language and style as well as his ability to engage in historical 
research (Luke 1:1-4) and to write extensive biographical and 
historical monographs. 


Luke the Physician 


The fact that Luke was a physician (Col 4:14) does not tell us much 
about his social background since the status of physicians differed 
from place to place and largely depended on their patients.24 
Physicians treating senators or the imperial family obviously 
enjoyed a higher prestige than physicians who treated slaves and 
often were themselves slaves. Some physicians belonged to 
prominent local families. The level of education that Luke’s Greek 
language, style, and literary activity require suggests a level of 
rhetorical, philosophical, and medical training that may be 
compared in general terms to that of Galen of Pergamon. 25 


Galen, born in AD 129, was the son of a prosperous architect. 
After receiving a wide education that included rhetoric and 
philosophy, he embarked on a medical career that led him to study 
not only in Pergamon but also in Smyrna, Corinth, and Alexandria, 
before being appointed as physician of the gladiators of the high 
priest of the province of Asia. Later he taught philosophy and 
practiced medicine in Rome, traveled to find medicinal herbs and to 
offer his medical services, and wrote extensive medical studies as 
well as works on philosophical and linguistic matters. 26 


Luke traveled widely in the Mediterranean region, he engaged in 
historical research consulting documents and records, and he wrote 
books in educated standard Koine. The conditions that these 
activities require “excluded all but members of the highest levels of 
society. Wealth and social contacts were essential to the craft.”27 
Indeed 


while Luke may not have been wealthy by some standards, likely 
he was either a retainer of a wealthy patron or a person of 
independent means who had the wherewithal to travel and the 


education to write the sort of account he did. His social status 
must have been relatively high, at least compared to that of many 
early Christians.28 


Luke’s travels as Paul’s companion need not be interpreted in the 
sense that Luke was Paul’s subordinate. It is not impossible that 
Luke’s travels were motivated, at least in part, as the result of his 
historical interest in, and investigation of, the origins of the 
Christian movement. Most scholars agree that Luke’s identity as a 
physician (Col 4:14) cannot be proven from the terminology 
regarding illnesses in Luke-Acts.29 


Luke’s Two Volumes 


Acts is the second volume of a larger work that begins with a 
prologue (Luke 1:1-4) in which Luke outlines his historiographical 
principles, which are also relevant for the second volume of Luke’s 
project (Acts 1:1-2). Luke comments on the choice of his subject 
matter, on the nature of the material that he has carefully 
(AKpıß@c) researched, on the organization (KaQeéijc) of the 
material, and on the purposes of his account, which include 
objective reliability (do päAELa). Both content and presentation of 
the material in the gospel of Luke and in the book of Acts (hence 
the label “Luke-Acts”) display distinct affinities with Greek and 
Roman historical monographs and biographies.3° The historical 
reliability of Acts will be discussed below. 


Luke tells his readers that in his first volume, which soon came to 
be called “the gospel of Luke,” he provides a record of “all ... that 
Jesus began to do and to teach” (Acts 1:1). In the first volume, Luke 
writes about the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. In the second 
volume, he describes the growth of the church and the expansion of 
Christian communities through the work of the early missionaries, 
particularly Peter and Paul (Acts). It has been suggested that Luke- 
Acts could have had the simple title Ta eis Iesoun (“On the matters 
concerning Jesus”) or Peri I&sou kai ton gnörimön autou (“On Jesus 
and his followers”).31 


Acts shares important themes with Luke’s gospel, the central 
theme being God’s purpose to bring salvation to all people through 
the life and mission of Jesus Christ, his messianic Son, and through 
the life and mission of his followers. Jesus’ life is the fulfillment of 
God’s plan as revealed in the Scriptures (Luke 4:17-21; 24:44-46; 


Acts 3:18; 13:27-33), in particular his suffering and death leading 
to his glorification (Luke 9:22; 17:25; 22:37; 24:7, 26, 46; Acts 2:23; 
4:28; 17:3). As Jesus had spoken of the future being under God’s 
control (Luke 21:9, 22), so the early church believed that what 
happens is the result of the will of God (Acts 9:6, 16; 14:22; 27:24), 
in particular the conversion of people to faith in Jesus (Acts 11:18; 
14:27; 15:14). 

The gospel emphasizes Jesus’ identity as Son of God (Luke 1:32, 
35; 3:21-22) and as messianic Savior (Luke 1:32-33, 68-75; 2:11, 
26-32; 9:20; 4:16-21; 18:38-39; 22:70-71). In Acts, Jesus is 
present, after his death and resurrection (Acts 1:1-3), as the exalted 
Lord and Messiah (Acts 2:36) whose “name” heals and saves (Acts 
2:38-41; 3:6, 16; 4:9-12, 17, 30; 5:28, 40-41; 8:16). In Luke’s 
gospel, salvation is portrayed as a new, or renewed, relationship 
with God through repentance and faith and the reception of God’s 
forgiveness (Luke 7:36-50; 19:1-10).32 This emphasis is developed 
in Acts with reference to faith in Jesus as the crucified and risen 
Lord and the reception of the Holy Spirit, who is, and conveys, 
God’s blessing of salvation (Acts 2:16-21, 36-40). In addition to the 
new emphasis on Jesus’ death and resurrection and on the Holy 
Spirit as foundational for salvation, the possibility, and indeed 
reality, of salvation for the Gentiles (Luke 24:46-49; Acts 1:8; 8:4- 
40; 9:15; 10:1-11:18; 13:46-48; 22:21; 28:25-29) is a further 
development in Acts. For a fuller summary of the theological 
themes of Acts, see the last chapter of the commentary. 


Date 


As regards the date of composition, most scholars assume that Luke 
wrote the book of Acts between AD 80-90.33 This date is predicated 
on two factors: (1) the dependence of Luke-Acts on the gospel of 
Mark and (2) the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70, which is 
regarded to be presupposed both by Mark 13 and by Luke 19:43- 
44; 21:20. To begin with the second argument: since the description 
of the fate of Jerusalem by Mark (and Luke) contains many Old 
Testament and Jewish motifs (Daniel, 1-2 Maccabees),34 and since 
we should not discount the possibility of genuine prophecy, the 
date of AD 70 as terminus post quem for the composition of both 
Mark’s gospel and Luke’s two volume work is not compelling. 


The first argument raises the issue of the reliability of the two- 


source hypothesis (Mark wrote his gospel first, and both Matthew 
and Luke depend on Mark as well as on a source that contained 
mostly sayings of Jesus), which continues to be disputed;35 and it 
begs the question when the gospel of Mark was written—some 
scholars are prepared to date Mark as early as AD 55.36 If Luke’s 
gospel is indeed dependent on Mark’s gospel, and if Luke wrote Acts 
shortly after having written his gospel, a date of Mark in the late 
50s or even in 60/61 would allow for the completion of Acts 
certainly before AD 70 and possibly before the date at which Luke’s 
narrative in Acts ends (Paul is a prisoner in Rome from AD 60-62). 
This leaves the possibility that Luke published Acts before he knew 
the outcome of Paul’s trial.37 


The ending of Acts, which relates Paul’s being under house arrest 
in Rome, preaching the gospel, does not by necessity presuppose 
that Acts was written before AD 62. If Paul was indeed released 
from prison, as 2 Tim 4 suggests and 1 Clement 5:5-7 presupposes, 38 
Luke may have written Acts soon after Paul’s release in AD 62. 
Luke’s silence about Paul’s acquittal and about Paul’s renewed 
missionary activity could be explained by his desire not to alert the 
apostle’s enemies about the location of his ministry.39 Or perhaps 
Luke took Paul’s preaching in Rome to be a more suitable climax for 
his narrative than a reference to Paul’s continuing ministry in the 
churches of the East.4° A date not long after AD 62 is suggested not 
only by the lack of reference to Nero’s persecution of Roman 
Christians between AD 64-67 and Paul’s (and Peter’s) martyrdom, 
but also by the fact that the Jewish revolt against the Romans in AD 
66 and the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70 are not reflected in 
Luke’s portrayal of the Jews and of Jewish institutions in Jerusalem 
and in the diaspora.*! Irenaeus (Haer. 3.1.1; 3.14.1) and Eusebius 
(Eccl. hist. 2.22.6) assert that Luke-Acts was written in Rome, which 
is a good possibility, particularly in view of the historical 
considerations connected with the date of Acts, but certainty is not 
possible in this matter.42 


Luke and His Historical Work 


Luke is often considered to be the first historian of the Christian 
church.*3 While it is certainly correct that Luke writes about 
historical events that took place in the early years of the history of 
the church, this assessment needs to be carefully qualified. 


Luke himself acknowledges that other Christian authors wrote 
about Jesus of Nazareth and his followers: “Many have undertaken 
to draw up an account of the things that have been fulfilled among 
us” (Luke 1:1). This statement is usually related to earlier written 
works on the life and ministry of Jesus, but it may well imply that 
there were other “histories” of events that took place after Pentecost 
as well. 


Selectivity 


Luke is selective in what he reports. He narrates some events in 
considerable detail (e.g., Paul’s journey to Rome, Acts 27:1-28:15), 
while omitting events and developments that would have been 
considered to be of great importance not only by historians today 
but also by the early Christians. This is most apparent in Luke’s 
comment after Peter’s miraculous escape from prison: “Then he left 
and traveled to another place” (12:17). Luke must have known 
where Peter went when he left Jerusalem in AD 42. If Peter indeed 
died as a martyr in the city of Rome during Nero’s persecution in 
AD 67,44 he must have been an active leader in the Christian 
movement for twenty-five years after his departure from Jerusalem 
—a fact that is reflected in Peter’s role during the Apostles’ Council 
in AD 48 (15:7-11). But Luke tells us nothing about Peter’s travel 
plans when he left Jerusalem in AD 42, nor does he inform us about 
his missionary work in the subsequent years. Luke relates events of 
Peter’s ministry for the years AD 30-42 (Acts 1-12) but is silent 
about the period AD 42-64 (with the exception of one event in AD 
48, the Apostles’ Council). 


Similarly, Luke’s report about Paul’s ministry focuses on his 
missionary work from Antioch to Ephesus and on his imprisonment 
in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome during the years AD 42-62 (Acts 
13-28). While he recounts Paul’s conversion, perhaps in AD 31/32 
(Acts 9), he is silent about Paul’s missionary work in Arabia, Syria, 
and Cilicia between AD 32-42. Also, while Luke provides a list of 
the apostles in Acts 1:13 in the context of Jesus’ missionary 
commission (1:8), which the apostles take seriously (cf. 1:22; 2:43- 
47), he does not inform his readers about the ministry of John, 
James, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Bartholomew, Matthew, James son 
of Alphaeus, Simon the Zealot, or Judas son of James. Note that 
Luke provides a list of the Twelve in his gospel (Luke 6:14-16); in 
other words, the list in Acts 1:13 is not really necessary, unless Luke 


wants to emphasize that the Twelve who followed Jesus in Galilee 
continued to be his disciples after his death and resurrection and 
that they indeed fulfilled the commission to engage in international 
missionary work. 


Moreoever, Luke reports the presence of Christians in Damascus 
and in Rome, but he does not relate how the gospel had reached 
these cities and who had established churches there. While Luke 
mentions people from northern Africa (Luke 23:26; Acts 13:1; 
18:24), he does not report whether and how the gospel reached the 
large Jewish communities in Alexandria and in Cyrene. 


Luke does not provide us with a full history of all the major 
events and developments in the early church in Acts, but with a 
history of the ministries of (mostly) Peter and Paul, with the focus 
on Jerusalem and on the expansion of the movement of the 
followers of Jesus beyond Judea and Samaria to the Roman 
provinces in the eastern Mediterranean. 


Luke and Greek Historiography 


Luke’s prefaces in Luke 1:1-4 and Acts 1:1 do not easily fit the 
genre of classical Greek historiography as represented by 
Thucydides and Herodotus.*5 While the classical historians use the 
authorial first person in prefaces, they usually introduce the author 
(i.e., themselves) in the third person. A dedication (in Luke’s case to 
Theophilus) was not common in historical writing; the attestation of 
possible dedications is limited to the more “antiquarian” historical 
writings (Apollodorus) and authors who are outside of the 
mainstream of Greek culture due to their non-Greek origins 
(Berossus, Manetho, Josephus) or due to their mostly ethnographic 
interests (Aristippus, several predecessors of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus). 


Recapitulations in a preface (i.e., summaries of the contents of 
the previous book in a series) are not often used by Greek historical 
writers. While many Greek historians indicate in their prefaces the 
subject matter of their work, Luke moves, after the opening words 
of Acts 1:1, to references about Jesus’ ascension (1:2), to his passion 
and resurrection (1:3), to his promise of the Holy Spirit (1:4-5), toa 
conversation about events of the last days (1:6-7), before including 
Jesus’ commission of the disciples as his witnesses from Jerusalem 
to the ends of the earth (1:8), a reference often regarded as a 


summary of the content of Acts. 


A sketch of the work of historians in the Greco-Roman period 
may help us to understand their research and writing. Lucian of 
Samosata (ca. AD 125-180) describes three steps of the process of 
writing history.47 The first step is the collection of source material. 
Ideally the author is an eyewitness of the events he seeks to 
describe. If this is not possible, he consults reliable witnesses. 
Polybius (2nd cent. BC) emphasizes that contemporary eyewitnesses 
must be carefully scrutinized; the historian may accept the 
testimony only of those witnesses who have proven to be reliable. 48 
Luke informs his readers in Luke 1:1-4 that he has read and 
analyzed written source material. 


In a second step, the historian produces a stylistically inelegant 
“series of notes [hypomnéma ti], a body of material as yet with no 
beauty or continuity,” which arranges the material in the right 
order. According to Cicero, Caesar’s Commentarii supplied merely 
the (unadorned) material that could be used by another author as 
the basis for a proper historical work.49 


The third step involves the transformation of the material in an 
effort to “give it beauty and enhance it with the charms of 
expression, figure, and rhythm.” Lucian, Josephus, and other 
historians use the Attic prose writers of the fifth and fourth 
centuries BC as guides in matters of style, while Polybius writes in 
educated standard Koine. Luke, as we have seen, uses (non- 
atticizing) educated standard Koine used by authors who wrote for 
administrative, business, and professional purposes. In particular 
Luke writes in the distinctive form of biblicizing Greek, a Jewish 
version of standard Koine, which lends “a certain solemn and 
hieratic tone to Luke’s diction, dignifying it and raising it above 
everyday life.”5° Luke’s biblicizing Greek would not have made 
much sense outside the Jewish communities of the diaspora>! and 
the Christian communities in which Jewish and Gentile believers 
continued to read the Jewish Scriptures. 


Acts as Historical Monograph 


Some suggest that Acts is a short historical monograph,5? a more 
specialized category of Hellenistic historiography. The works of 
Sallust (86-35 BC), comments of Cicero, and Hellenistic Jewish 
writings (1 Esdras; 1-2 Maccabees) suggest that a historical 


monograph (a modern term) is a single volume of acceptable 
length, with a limited historical (chronological) and geographical 
scope, which focuses on one main figure (or at least on one main 
figure at a time); in terms of literary components, it includes a 
prologue, narrative, speeches, dispatches, and letters. The book of 
Acts corresponds to this description. It is a single volume of 
moderate length, covering a limited historical period, with a 
restricted geographical scope. It has a consistent focus (on the 
progress of the Christian mission) and portrays one leading figure at 
a time (Peter, Stephen and Philip, Barnabas, Paul). It includes a 
prologue, narrative, speeches, and quoted letters. 


Since it is difficult to describe a more or less unified genre of 
“short historical monograph” and since the formal features of Luke’s 
prefaces do not readily fit the varied prefaces of such works, this 
categorization of Acts is not without problems.53 Luke’s preface in 
Acts 1:1, particularly the dedication to Theophilus and the 
recapitulation of events related in the first volume, places Acts on 
the margins of Greek historiography where the genre is “furthest 
from epic or rhetorical pretension and closest to the scholarly, 
scientific side of the Ionian historia-tradition”; and the biblicizing 
Greek and the biblical subject matter place Acts “closer overall to 
biblical historiography than to the Greek tradition.”54 


Acts as Apologetic Historiography 

Some scholars suggest that Acts represents apologetic 
historiography, a category that has been defined as “the story of a 
sub-group of people in an extended prose narrative written by a 
member of the group who follows the group’s own traditions but 
Hellenizes them in an effort to establish the identity of the group 
within the setting of the larger world.”55 It is argued that the 
function of Luke-Acts was “to define Christianity in terms of Rome 
(politically innocent), Judaism (a continuation), and itself (traditio 
apostolica).”>6 


This analysis, together with other readings of Acts as an apologia, 
fails to convince for several reasons.5” First, the large number of 
“apologetic readings” of Acts force us to conclude that if Luke 
indeed pursued apologetic goals with this work, he has failed. The 
key elements of audience, charges of accusers, and defendants with 
their own arguments, which should be easy to grasp from the 


surface of the text, are evidently not there. 


Second, as the apologetic scenario belongs within the framework 
of forensic rhetoric, we would expect the dominant mode of 
discourse to be direct speech with a focus on argumentation. Acts, 
however, is primarily a narrative, as already set up by the preface 
in Acts 1:1. If an author intends a narrative to have a primary 
apologetic aim, he needs to inform the reader and provide them 
with the conclusions that should be drawn from the narrative. Apart 
from Acts 1:1, however, the narrator never intervenes. 


Third, while the encounters with Roman officials indeed end 
“positively” for Christians, suggesting the political “innocence” of 
the followers of Jesus (e.g., 18:14-15), other texts demonstrate how 
the reality of the gospel disrupts and challenges pagan values and 
the pagan way of life (e.g., 16:16-24; 19:23-41). While some 
passages in Acts can certainly be used for political apologetic 
purposes, the latter was not Luke’s main goal in writing Luke-Acts. 


A more sophisticated attempt to read Acts as “lively political 
theology in its time” describes Luke as claiming that “the culturally 
destabilizing power of the Christian mission is not to be construed 
as sedition or treason but rather as the light and forgiveness of God. 
The dissolution of patterns basic to Graeco-Roman culture (e.g., 
sacrifice to the gods) is nothing less than the necessary consequence 
of forming life-giving communities.”58 It is certainly true that Luke 
describes the Christian mission, which claims to be a revelation 
from God and which forms new communities, as a challenge to 
traditional patterns and practices of pagan life, seen in the incidents 
in Lystra, Philippi, Athens, and Ephesus.5? But it is also true that 
Luke describes the Christian mission as a challenge to Jewish 
culture, both with regard to the traditional interpretation of 
Scripture (e.g., as concerning circumcision, the food laws, the place 
of the Gentiles) and with regard to the “place” of salvation (temple 
versus Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior). 


It is certainly correct that Paul’s encounters with Gallio, Claudius 
Lysias, Felix, and Festus allow Luke to portray the Christian mission 
as innocent of the charge of seditious criminal activity.60 However, 
it is also true that Luke does not “solve” the conflict between the 
Christian mission and the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem and 
indeed the Jewish opponents “throughout the world” (24:5): he 
ends his book with Paul in prison in Rome, a twofold “location” 


that resulted from Jewish charges against his message. Unless Luke 
is thought to write for Greeks and Romans only, his project of a 
“political theology” would have to be deemed only partially 
successful as it arguably fails to address the concerns of the Jewish 
authorities in Jerusalem and of Jewish leaders in other cities of the 
eastern Mediterranean. 


Acts as Historical Fiction? 


The suggestion that Acts corresponds to the genre of the historical 
novel is not convincing.61 The defining condition of fiction is that 
“it is an untruth which does not intend to deceive. Fiction is neither 
truth nor lie: both sender and recipient recognize it for what it is”; 
as regards ancient critics, they are “infuriatingly silent about novels; 
there is not even a single word to express the concept in either Latin 
or Greek,” although some thinkers allow that “there is a class of 
untruth whose function is to give pleasure, and that such untruths 
can even have a legitimate (or at least harmless) place in a text 
whose principal or ostensible aim is factual information.”62 The 
purpose of Luke’s two-volume work, with long sections about Jesus’ 
suffering and death in the gospel and repeated and long passages 
about the apostles’ persecution and imprisonment, can hardly be 
described in terms of “giving pleasure,” which became a defining 
feature of fiction. 


Acts as Biography 

The book of Acts has a biographical interest, but the classification 
as a biography® does not explain the structure and the content of 
Acts, with the exception perhaps, and in a most general sense, of 
Acts 9; 13-14; 16-28, where Luke’s narrative focuses on Paul. 
While the intellectual biography of the Hellenistic period does not 
explain the literary genre of Acts, it may help us understand how 
Greek readers who were familiar with the influential moral 
paradigm of the life of Socrates might have understood Luke-Acts.6* 
Biographical features appear in ancient Near Eastern 
historiography, which is autonomous from the Greek tradition and 
which thus can explain its appearance in biblical and Jewish 
historiography as well as in Luke-Acts.65 


The Speeches in Acts 
Luke follows the model of Greek and Roman historians who 


invariably include reported speech in their narrative histories.66 The 
speeches in classical historical works indicate “the reasons and 
rationale of the historical characters, why they did what they did 
and with what aims, goals, and expectations,” and they could 
“provide a more abstract analysis of the underlying issues at stake 
in actions that were seen as important or distinctive.” A speech 
characterizes the speaker and indicates his or her frame of mind 
and disposition. Speeches in historical narrative rarely reproduce 
the actual words that were spoken. However, the speeches were not 
free inventions but provided an approximation of what was said, 
even if sometimes imaginative reconstruction was necessary. A 
speech included in historical narrative “mediates between past and 
present”67 and provides an (indirect) opportunity for the author to 
describe the character of the particular individual.68 


Even though Acts is relatively short compared with Greek 
historical works, Luke utilizes the dramatic opportunities for formal 
speeches provided by the narrated events to express the social 
location and thus the purpose of his text.69 The speeches of Luke’s 
characters can be divided into four types of apologetic: 


1. Inner-church debate: the dispute between Hebrews and 
Hellenists (6:1-7); the dispute about Peter’s encounter 
with Cornelius (10:1-11:18); the dispute about the 
necessity of circumcision for converted Gentiles (15:1-35). 

2. Disputes with and speeches before the Jewish community: 
Peter’s and John’s hearing before the Sanhedrin (4:1-22); 
the apostles’ hearing before the Sanhedrin (5:17-42); 
Stephen’s hearing before the Sanhedrin (6:8-7:60); Paul’s 
sermon in the synagogue in Pisidian Antioch (13:16-41); 
Paul’s presentation of his message before the Jewish 
leaders in Rome (28:23-28). 

3. The presentation of the Christian message to a Greek 
audience: Paul’s speech in Lystra (14:11-18); Paul’s 
presentation of his message before the Areopagus in 
Athens (17:16-34). 

4. Paul’s encounters with Roman officials: in Philippi (16:19- 
40); in Thessalonica (17:5-9); in Corinth (18:12-17); in 
Ephesus (19:21-41); and his self-defense in the Jerusalem 
temple (21:27-22:29), before the Sanhedrin (23:1-10), in 
Caesarea before Felix (24:1-23), before Festus (25:1-12), 


before Festus and Agrippa (25:13-26:32). 


The Purpose of Acts 


The role of direct speech, the role of religious convictions and 
activities, the role of the miraculous, and the exegetical dynamic of 
Acts correspond to conventions of the historiography of the Greek 
Bible and the Hellenistic Jewish historians. The above comments 
have shown, however, that despite similarities to Greek and Roman 
historical writings and to Hellenized Jewish historiography, the 
biblicizing Greek, the quotations from and allusions to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and the emphasis on fulfillment and promise suggest 
that Acts would not have been seen by general readers as belonging 
either to Roman historiography or Greek biography.7° 


It should be noted that the amount of direct speech—both in the 
formal speeches and in dialogical material—is rather high, 
comprising about 9,100 of a total of 18,400 words in Acts.7! It has 
thus been suggested that Luke-Acts “demonstrates affinities both to 
historical monographs and to biographies, but it appears to 
represent a new type of work, of which it is the only example, in 
which under the shape of a ‘scientific treatise’ Luke has produced a 
work which deals with ‘the beginnings of Christianity.’ ”72 


The material devoted to inner-church debates and to the 
presentation of the gospel to a (pagan) Greek audience is relatively 
limited. Most of the speeches, including those connected with Paul’s 
arrest and imprisonment, are addressed to a Jewish audience.73 The 
final explanation of the Christian message and the last comments on 
the reaction of Jews and of Gentiles to the apostles’ preaching are 
given in connection with Paul’s encounter with the leaders of the 
Jewish community in Rome (28:21-22). This suggests that the 
purpose of Acts has to be understood in the context of the ongoing 
debate between the followers of Jesus Christ and the Jewish 
communities both in Palestine and in the diaspora. While Luke 
traces the rejection of the gospel by Jews, in particular by Jewish 
leaders, and the inclusion of an increasing number of Gentiles, he 
seeks to explain 


how a new movement emerging out of Judaism came to 
incorporate Gentiles into the community of God. At the core of 
the activity and preaching stands the work of God through the 
now exalted Jesus, who in turn distributes the Spirit as a sign 


that the new era and salvation have come to both Jews and 
Gentiles.74 


Luke assures Gentiles who had converted to faith in Jesus as Messiah 
and Savior that being a Gentile in a Jewish movement was part of God’s 
plan. This is true whether Luke’s intended audience, and Theophilus 
in particular, belonged to the group of the God-fearers or not. In 
this sense Acts is indeed a “work of education”’5 that confirms for 
its readers the gospel of Jesus Christ (Luke 1:4) and their 
commitment to the foundations of the Christian faith and to the 
work of God in Israel and in the world, a work that fulfills God’s 
promises through Jesus Christ as proclaimed by his apostles. It is in 
this sense that Acts confirms and consolidates the identity of the church 
as the community of the followers of Jesus, presenting the 
foundational events and the main developments connected with the 
earliest Christians.76 Here Luke’s emphasis on the Holy Spirit as 
transforming power present in the lives of the followers of Jesus 
and their communities”? is as significant as the miracles that 
happen in the ministry of Peter and Paul, demonstrating that the 
life and work of Jesus continues in the life and work of the 
church.78 


Luke, however, did not write an analysis of the debates between 
Jews and Christians, nor did he write a treatise on the identity of 
the Gentile believers who worship God in the context of a Jewish 
movement. He advances his theological points in a historical 
narrative that includes speeches of the main (and of some minor) 
characters. The main focus of his narrative in two volumes is the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus (gospel of Luke), and the 
growth of the church and the expansion of Christians communities 
through the work of the early missionaries, particularly Peter and 
Paul (Acts). Thus, a second major emphasis of Acts is the mission of 
the church whose leaders are obedient to the divine commission, 
charging them to take the gospel to cities and to regions in which the 
name of Jesus, Messiah and Savior, has not yet been proclaimed. 


It is surely no coincidence that these two major themes—the 
identity of the church as God’s people, and the mission of the 
church as witnesses of Jesus—are the two themes of the first 
narrative section in Acts, in which Luke relates the reconstitution of 
the Twelve after Judas’s demise and the emphasis on the task of the 
Twelve as witnesses of Jesus (Acts 1:15-26). 


Thus, the book of Acts is a narrative about recent historical 
events in the movement of the followers of Jesus and about major 
leaders of the Christian movement who carried the news about 
Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior, to other regions of the 
Mediterranean world. Acts is a biographical history of important 
developments in earliest Christianity. Luke-Acts, the two-volume 
work, is a historical report about “Jesus and his followers.” 


We do not know for whom Luke wrote his two-volume work. 
Theophilus (Acts 1:1) is among Luke’s intended readers. His 
appellation as “most excellent” (kpdttote; Luke 1:3) suggests that 
he was socially respected, perhaps wealthy. Some have suggested 
that he was Luke’s patron who financed Luke’s research and writing 
as well as the publication of the two-volume work (see commentary 
on Acts 1:1). Others have suggested that he was a God-fearer, i.e., a 
Gentile who attended synagogue services learning about Israel’s 
God and Israel’s Scriptures before coming to faith in Jesus, 
reflecting the interest that Luke seems to have in the group of the 
God-fearers. While this is possible, it cannot be proven, and it 
certainly does not mean that Luke wrote his two volumes for 
converted God-fearers. Apart from the fact that there is no evidence 
to support such an assumption, it is most plausible to assume a wide 
audience: such a large work is unlikely to have been written for one 
particular group or one specific church—it was most likely written 
for all the churches, including the churches that Luke knew 
personally (Antioch, Philippi, Rome). 


Historicity and Sources 


The historical reliability of Acts is not necessarily linked to its genre 
(unless Acts is classified as fiction)—a historical work can contain 
mistakes. The historical reliability of Luke’s narrative depends on 
Luke’s credibility as a historian. While many interpreters have been 
skeptical,”9 others have concluded that even though Luke has 
theological and apologetic concerns, he deserves respect as a 
historian just like other ancient historians.8° Classical scholars often 
defend information provided by Acts against hypercritical New 
Testament scholars.8! 

An analysis of several areas in which Luke purports to provide 


information confirms that Luke’s account is both conscientious and 
reliable:82 


e the chronological connections between information given in 
Acts with the historical milieu of the middle of the first 
century 

e the geographical information on matters of secondary, often 
negligible, importance 

e information on political, local, and cultural matters that 
cannot be assumed to have been general knowledge 

e the internal correlation of minor details that otherwise 
assume no leading role in Luke’s account 

e items that are not significant for Luke’s theological 
intentions, but important enough to be mentioned 


The “we passages” suggest that the author of Acts was a 
contemporary of Paul and an eyewitness to many of the events that 
he reports.83 


« The abruptness of the “we passages” can be explained by 
the unpretentious character of Luke’s reference to his 
legitimacy for writing a reliable historical account (Luke 
1:1-4) and of his participation in the missionary 
movement that he describes. 

° The first person account of the “we passages” suggests that 
Acts was not published anonymously. It is likely that the 
work was connected with the name of an author from the 
beginning. In the early patristic tradition no alternatives to 
Luke are ever mentioned.84 

e It is not plausible to interpret the “we passages” as a 
stylistic device that seeks to feign autopsia, i.e., an 
eyewitness account. 


Luke does not include a self-presentation as the author of the 
work, which was the standard device for claiming autopsia. When 
Greek and Roman historians emphasize their active participation in 
the events, in addition to their being eyewitnesses, they do this in a 
self-reference that is usually formulated in the third person singular. 
Luke writes part of his report in the first person, which is rare for 
Greek and Roman authors, in contrast to Jewish tradition. While it 
is theoretically possible that the “we passages” derive from a source 
from which the author of Acts copied mechanically, without 
removing the first person plural, this assumption is not plausible if 


we consider the customs of Greco-Roman historiography and the 
literary capabilities of the author of Acts.85 


The emphasis on the historical reliability of Acts should not be 
seen as an effort to minimize, or negate, Luke’s deliberate shaping 
of the material in the context of his theological purposes. While a 
demonstration of the documentary correctness of Luke’s historical 
work is not the same as understanding Luke’s text, an exclusive 
focus on Luke’s literary artistry or theological emphasis would leave 
Luke’s readers wondering why a description of God’s initiatives and 
actions in the life and ministry of the new messianic people of God 
and in the life and ministry of Jesus’ witnesses is presented in the 
form of a historical work. Acknowledging Luke’s historical 
reliability is an integral part of understanding Luke’s theological 
concerns. 


As regards the sources of Acts,86 we have seen the importance of 
the “we passages” (16:10-17; 20:5-15; 21:1-18; 27:1-28:16). If the 
author of Acts was indeed present at the events connected with 
Paul’s missionary work in Macedonia, Paul’s last journey to 
Jerusalem, Paul’s arrest and imprisonment in Caesarea, and Paul’s 
voyage to Rome, he is himself the source of these sections. It is 
more difficult—some say impossible—to determine what other 
sources Luke used when he wrote Acts. It is plausible to assume that 
Luke had access to (written or oral) sources from the Jerusalem 
community when he wrote Acts 1-8; 10-12. Assuming that Luke 
was Paul’s companion, Paul would have been his source for the 
account in Acts 9; 13-28, perhaps supplemented by local 
traditions.8” The events and speeches of Acts 21-28 were likely 
summarized in the official report that the governor Porcius Festus 
had to send to Rome, a report to which Paul would have had access 
as the defendant in the case that the Jewish authorities in 
Jerusalem had initiated against him.88 


The Greek Text of Acts 


The Greek text of Acts is preserved in fourteen papyrus manuscripts 
dating from the third century to the eighth century,89 twenty-eight 
majuscule manuscripts dating from the fourth to the tenth 
centuries,9° and hundreds of minuscule manuscripts dating from the 
ninth to the fifteenth centuries.21 According to the traditional 
classification, there are three kinds of texts for Acts: the 


Alexandrian text, the Western text, and the Byzantine text. The 
latter represents the result of smoother readings, harmonization, 
and conflation, and seldom presents readings of the original text. 
The so-called Western text (which is also attested by manuscripts 
copied in the East), represented mainly in the bilingual (Greek and 
Latin) Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis (manuscript D),92 is 
characterized by its fondness for paraphrase, harmonizing 
difficulties in the text, and adding traditional or apocryphal 
material. The Greek text of D dates to the fifth century and is 
almost 10 percent (over 800 words) longer than the Alexandrian 
text in the extant sections. 93 


Few interpreters have followed scholars who suggest that Luke is 
responsible for both the Alexandrian and the Western version of the 
text of Acts—Luke first wrote a rough draft in Rome, a longer and 
fuller version (represented by the Western text), which he 
subsequently edited, producing a clearer, more carefully composed 
version that he sent to Theophilus (represented in the Alexandrian 
text).24 Some scholars have attempted to rehabilitate the Western 
text as the original form of the text of Acts, suggesting that Luke 
wrote a first redaction of Acts, several years later he produced an 
altered version, and these two redactions were later fused into one 
text on which the Alexandrian text form is based.25 Some have 
argued that the author of Acts produced a rough draft of Acts and 
an annotated version of this draft; both versions were published 
separately in the second half of the second century. 


Some scholars argue that since no hypothesis has fully and 
successfully explained the relation of the Western and the 
Alexandrian texts of Acts, it cannot be ruled out that the original 
text may be preserved in the Western group of textual witnesses. 
These scholars are therefore prepared to “compare the two 
divergent traditions point by point and in each case select the 
reading that commends itself in the light of transcriptional and 
intrinsic probabilities.”°7 And many scholars recognize that “some 
of the information incorporated in certain Western expansions may 
well be factually accurate, though not deriving from the original 
author of Acts.”98 Most scholars regard the possibility as unlikely 
that the readings of the Western text represent original readings.?? 


Despite recent challenges, most textual scholars defend the 
traditional consensus:100 the Western text is a later and longer, 


secondary version of Acts. The text of Luke’s second volume is best 
represented in the Alexandrian tradition. The commentary will 
mention Western readings only in places where scholars have 
assumed potential historical significance and where the variant 
readings illustrate the theological understanding of a later 
generation. 


The Chronology of Early Christian History 


The following chart lists key dates for the political history of Judea 
and the Roman Empire (in italics), and for the history of the early 
church. 101 


Deabth-APHerod I 

3@Herdd Antipas tetrarch in Galilee 

Anhäs son of Seth high priest 

Déath of Augustus 

Réig¢/of Tiberius 

Ishridel son of Phiabi high priest 

Eteatar son of Annas high priest 

Sind son of Camith high priest 

J8seph Caiaphas high priest 

Ponds Pilate is prefect of Judea 

Minsstry of John the Baptist (cf. Acts 1:5) 

BUnkiry of Jesus (cf. Acts 1:1) 

GBucifixion and resurrection of Jesus (cf. Acts 1:1-11) 
Missibn of the disciples in Jerusalem and in Judea (Acts 2-5) 


Ma43Prdom of Stephen in Jerusalem (Acts 6-7) 

Mission of Philip in Samaria (Acts 8) 

Mission of Peter in Samaria (Acts 8:25) 

Mission of Christians from Jerusalem in Antioch (Syria) (Acts 11:19-24) 
Conversion and call of Saul-Paul near Damascus (Acts 9; Gal 1) 


BisSian of Paul in Arabia and Damascus (Acts 9:19-22; Gal 1:17) 


BMMssidn of Peter in Judea, Galilee, Samaria, and the coastal plain (Acts 
9:32-43) 
Mission of Paul in Syria and Cilicia (Gal 1:21-24) 


Bar between Herod Antipas and the Nabatean king Aretas IV 
Mar3Zllus is new prefect of Judea 

Sé6nGHan son of Annas high priest 

RBéighlof Gaius Caligula 

Blérdd Agrippa I (37-44) is appointed king 

Vitellius, governor of Syria, organizes Judea after Pilate’s removal 
MéGrtilus is new prefect of Judea 

FMedjlhilus son of Annas high priest 


Mission of Peter in Joppa and Caesarea (Acts 10-11) 
Conversion of Cornelius, a Roman centurion in Caesarea (Acts 10) 


Betrditius is governor in Syria 


Barda in Antioch (Syria) between Jews and Gentiles 
The followers of Jesus are called christianoi in Antioch (Acts 11:26) 


Rtigmof Claudius 
gimáĉ Cantheras high priest 


@laudius’s first edict concerning the Jews, prompted by unrest 

Herod Agrippa I receives Judea and Samaria 

Persecution of the Jerusalem church by Herod Agrippa I (Acts 12:1-4) 
James son of Zebedee, the apostle, is executed in Jerusalem (Acts 12:2) 
Departure of Peter from Jerusalem (goes to Rome in 41/42?) (Acts 12:17) 
Change of leadership in the Jerusalem church (Acts 12:17) 

Departure of the Twelve for international missionary work (?) (Acts Thom. 
1) 

Whitas son of Annas high priest 

4ämes, the brother of Jesus, is the leader of the Jerusalem church (Acts 
12:17; 15:2, 13) 

Peter is active in the northeastern regions of Asia Minor (?) (1 Pet 1:1) 
Thomas is active in India (?) (Acts Thom. 2-29) 


Raut active in Antioch in Syria (42-44), together with Barnabas (Acts 
11:25-26) 


#Beddai son of Cantheras high priest 
4dseph son of Camei high priest 


@taudius organizes Judea again as a Roman province 
Death of Herod Agrippa I (Acts 12:19-23) 


@asfitis Fadus is procurator of Judea 


@énversion to Judaism of Helena, Queen of Adiabene 

Church in Antioch organizes famine relief for Jerusalem Christians (Acts 
11:27-30; 12:25) 

Letter of James (early or mid 40s? or around 55?) 

Consultation of Paul and Peter in Jerusalem (Acts 11:27-30; Gal 2:1-10) 
WGssidn of Paul and Barnabas on Cyprus and southern Galatia (Acts 13- 
14) 

Ayfak&s son of Nebedaios high priest 

A8rsecution of Jewish Christians in Judea and Jerusalem (Gal 6:12) 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians (?) 

Apostles’ council in Jerusalem (Acts 15) 

Mäsã2ðn of Barnabas and John Mark on Cyprus (Acts 15:39) 

Mission of Paul in Macedonia and Achaia (Acts 16-18) 

Missionary activity of Jewish Christians in Rome; disturbances (Acts 18:2) 
Béul in Corinth (from February/March 50 to September 51) 

Paul’s letter to the Galatians (?) 

Paul’s letters to the Thessalonians 

Claudius’s expulsion of the Jews from Rome (Suetonius, Claud. 25.3-4) 
Mission of Paul in Ephesus (Acts 19) 

Paul’s letter to the Corinthians (1 Cor) 

Atus Felix is procurator of Judea 

Ire Agrippa II appointed king, receives territory of Chalcis 


Réign80f Nero 

Brod Agrippa II receives further territories in Galilee and Perea 
Baul visits Corinth (May/June?) and returns to Ephesus 
Paul travels from Ephesus to Alexandria Troas 

Paul travels to Macedonia (August?) 

Paul’s letter to the Corinthians (2 Cor; written in Philippi?) 
Paul stays in Macedonia over the winter 

R6volt of an Egyptian Jew who leads 4,000 Sicarii into the desert 
Mission of Paul in Illyricum (Rom 15:19) 

Paul visits Achaia/Corinth (Acts 20:1-6) 

Paul’s letter to the Romans 


AYr&9 of Paul in Jerusalem, imprisonment in Caesarea (Acts 21-26) 


BAntdel son of Phiabi II high priest 

BOräßs Festus is procurator in Judea 

BMrest in Caesarea between Jews and Syrians over citizenship 
Gospel of Mark (end of the 50s? or 68/69?) 

Baubas prisoner in Rome (Acts 28:11-31) 

Paul’s letters to the Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians 
Béter in Rome (?) (1 Pet 5:13) 

b&s Zon of Damnaeus high priest (62-63) 


62mes, Jesus’ brother, and other Christians are killed in Jerusalem 
(Josephus, Ant. 20.9) 

Luke writes his two-volume work, Luke-Acts (60-65?) 

Paul is released from imprisonment in Rome (?) 

As6ién of Paul in Spain (?) (1 Clem. 5:5-7; cf. Rom 15:23-28) 


Bite in Rome from July 18/19 to 27 
Persecution of Christians in Rome (Tacitus, Ann. 15.44) 


Géssids Florus is procurator in Judea 

S4isGon of Paul with Titus on Crete (Titus 1:5) 

Peter writes to Christians in Asia Minor (1 Peter) (?) 

Paul writes to Timothy (1 Tim) and Titus (?) 

Mat6ldlas son of Theophilus son of Annas high priest 

66vK@ Revolt in Judea against the Romans 

Géesennius Gallus, legate of legio XII fulminata, conquers Galilee 
Gospel of Matthew (late 60s, before 70?) 

Letter to the Hebrew Christians (late 60s, before 70?) 

Paul writes to Timothy (2 Tim) (?) 


Wartyrdom of Paul and Peter in Rome (1 Clem. 5-6; Ign. Rom. 5:6; Ascen. 
Isa. 4:1-3) 


Structure and Literary Form 


The outline of Acts can be concentrated on the church in Jerusalem 
(Acts 1-7), on the church in Samaria, in Damascus, in Caesarea, and 
in Antioch (Acts 8-12), on the church in Asia Minor and Europe 
(Acts 13-20), and on Paul’s trial (Acts 21-28). The following 
outline of Acts reflects Luke’s focus on the growth of the church and 
on the expansion of Christian communities through the work of the 


early missionaries. The shorter and longer speeches of Peter and 
Paul are numbered, as are Luke’s summaries and his reports of 
imprisonments. 


Structure and Outline 


I. Jesus’ Exaltation and the Commission of the Apostles (1:1- 
14) 
A. Introduction to the Second Volume of Luke’s Work (1:1- 
2) 
1. The Content of Luke’s First Volume (1:1-2) 
a. The Content of Luke’s First Volume (1:1) 
b. The Time Frame of the First Volume (1:2) 
B. The Missionary Commissioning of the Apostles (1:3-14) 
2. Jesus’ Instructions to Wait in Jerusalem for the 
Coming of the Spirit (1:3-5) 
a. Jesus’ Appearances during Forty Days (Flashback) 
(1:3) 
b. Jesus’ Instruction to Stay in Jerusalem and Wait for 
the Coming of the Spirit (1:4) 
c. Jesus’ Promise of the Coming of the Spirit of 
Prophecy (1:5) 
3. Jesus Commissions the Twelve as His Witnesses (1:6- 
8) 
a. The Disciples’ Question about the Restoration of the 
Kingdom for Israel (1:6) 
b. Jesus Refuses to Engage in Speculations about the 
Chronology of the Last Days (1:7) 
c. Jesus Promises the Coming of the Empowering 
Spirit (1:8a-b) 
d. Jesus Commissions the Apostles to Witness from 
Jerusalem to the End of the Earth (1:8c-f) 
4. Jesus’ Ascension (1:9-11) 
a. The Ascension of Jesus in Front of the Disciples 
(1:9) 
b. Appearance of Two Angels (1:10) 
c. Direct Speech (Angels): Announcement of Jesus’ 
Return (1:11) 
5. The Return of the Eleven Disciples to Jerusalem 
(1:12-14) 


a. The Apostles’ Return to Jerusalem from the Mount 
of Olives (1:12) 
b. The Apostles’ Sojourn in an Upstairs Room in the 
City (1:13a-b) 
c. List of the Eleven Disciples (1:13c-f) 
d. The Apostles’ Prayers (Summary I) (1:14a-c) 
e. The Presence of Women and of Jesus’ Earthly 
Brothers (1:14d-f). 
II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15-8:3) 
A. The Identity and Witness of Jesus’ Followers as God’s 
People (1:15-2:47) 
6. The Reconstitution of the Twelve; Peter’s Speech 
(1:15-26) 
a. Peter’s Initiative regarding the Reconstitution of the 
Group of the Twelve (Peter D (1:15-22) 
b. The Nomination of Two Candidates (1:23) 
c. The Prayer of the Believers before the Decision 
(1:24-25) 
d. The Decision by the Casting of Lots and the 
Integration of Matthias into the Twelve (1:26) 
7. The Arrival of the Holy Spirit and the Identity of Jesus 
as Israel’s Messiah and Lord (2:1-41) 
a. The Coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost (2:1-4) 
b. The Reaction of Diaspora Jews Living in Jerusalem 
(2:5-13) 
c. Peter’s Speech on the Day of Pentecost (Peter IN) 
(2:14-36) 
d. Peter’s Missionary Sermon (Peter III) (2:37-40) 
e. Mass Conversions and Baptisms (2:41) 
8. The Life of the Jerusalem Community of Jesus’ 
Followers (Summary II) (2:42-47) 
a. The Essentials of the Life of the Jerusalem Church 
(2:42) 
b. The Effect of the Life of the Church on Unbelievers 
(2:43) 
c. The Essentials of the Life of the Church Expanded 
(2:44-47a) 
d. The Effect of the Life of the Church on Unbelievers 
(2:47b) 
e. The Continued Growth of the Church (2:47c) 


B. The Life, Witness, Trials, and Growth of the Community 
of Believers in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) 
9. Peter’s Miracles, Proclamation of Jesus, and Defense 
before the Sanhedrin (3:1-4:31) 
a. The Healing of a Lame Man at the Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple (Peter IV) (3:1-10) 
b. Peter’s Sermon in Solomon’s Portico (Peter V) 
(3:11-26) 
c. Arrest of Peter and John (Imprisonment I) (4:1-4) 
d. Peter’s Defense before the Sanhedrin (Peter VI) 
(4:5-22) 
e. The Prayer of the Jerusalem Christians (4:23-31) 
10. The Life of the Jerusalem Community (Summary IID 
(4:32-37) 
a. The Sharing of Resources in the Community of 
Believers (4:32-35) 
b. The Example of Joseph Barnabas (4:36-37) 
11. The Demise of Ananias and Sapphira (5:1-11) 
a. The Deception of Ananias and Sapphira (5:1-2) 
b. Peter’s Confrontation with Ananias (Peter VIIa) 
(5:3-6) 
c. Developments after Ananias’s Death (5:7) 
d. Peter’s Confrontation with Sapphira (Peter VIIb) 
(5:8-10) 
e. The Effect of the Death of Ananias and Sapphira 
(5:11) 
12. The Growth of the Church: Signs and Wonders 
(Summary IV) (5:12-16) 
a. The Miracles and the Ministry of the Apostles (5:12) 
b. The Conversion of Many People and Further 
Miracles (5:13-16) 
13. Renewed Persecution of the Apostles (5:17-42) 
a. The Arrest of the Apostles by the High Priest 
(Imprisonment II) (5:17-18) 
b. The Miraculous Escape of the Apostles (5:19-21b) 
c. The Failed First Session of the Sanhedrin (5:21c-26) 
d. The Interrogation of the Apostles before the 
Sanhedrin (Peter VIII) (5:27-33) 
e. The Advice of Gamaliel (5:34-39a) 
f. The Decision of the Sanhedrin (5:39b-40) 


g. The Continued Preaching Ministry of the Apostles 
(5:41-42) 
14. The Appointment of the Seven Assistants (6:1-7) 
a. The Neglect of the Greek-speaking Widows in the 
Food Distribution (6:1) 
b. The Meeting of the Community of Believers (6:2-4) 
c. The Choice of Seven Candidates (6:5) 
d. The Appointment of the Seven Assistants (6:6) 
e. The Continued Growth of the Church in Jerusalem 
(Summary V) (6:7) 
15. The Ministry, Trial, and Death of Stephen (6:8-8:3) 
a. The Witness of Stephen (6:8-7:1) 
b. The Speech of Stephen before the Sanhedrin (7:2- 
56) 
c. The End of the Session in the Sanhedrin and the 
Death of Stephen (7:57-60) 
d. The Persecution of the Church in Jerusalem (8:1-3) 
III. The Beginnings of the Mission to Gentiles (8:4-12:25) 
A. The Mission of Philip to the Samaritans and the 
Conversion of an Ethiopian (8:4-40) 
16. The Missionary Work of Philip in Samaria (8:4-25) 
a. The Missionary Work of Jerusalem Believers 
(Summary VI) (8:4) 
b. The Proclamation of the Gospel by Philip among 
the Samaritans (8:5-8) 
c. The Conversion of the Samaritans (8:9-13) 
d. The Arrival of Peter and John and the Gift of the 
Holy Spirit (8:14-17) 
e. The Confrontation between Peter and Simon (8:18- 
24) 
f. The Missionary Work of Peter and John in Samaria 
(Summary VII) (8:25) 
17. The Conversion of an Ethiopian Official (8:26-40) 
a. Philip and an Ethiopian Official (8:26-28) 
b. The Encounter of Philip and the Ethiopian (8:29- 
31) 
c. The Proclamation of the Gospel of Jesus by Philip 
(8:32-35) 
d. The Conversion and Baptism of the Ethiopian 
(8:36-38) 


e. Philip and the Ethiopian Believer Continue Their 
Travels (8:39-40) 
B. The Conversion of Saul-Paul and the Beginning of His 
Missionary Work (9:1-30) 
18. The Conversion of Saul of Tarsus (9:1-19b) 
a. Saul’s Involvement in the Persecution of the 
Followers of Jesus (9:1-2) 
b. Saul’s Encounter with the Risen and Exalted Jesus 
(9:3-9) 
c. The Commission of Ananias (9:10-16) 
d. The Evidence of Saul’s Conversion (9:17-19b) 
19. The Mission of Saul in Damascus and in Jerusalem 
(9:19c-30) 
a. Saul’s Mission in Damascus (9:19c-25) 
b. Saul’s Visit in Jerusalem and the Departure for 
Tarsus (9:26-30) 
C. The Mission of Peter in Palestine (9:31-11:18) 
20. The Mission of Peter in Cities on the Coastal Plain 
(9:31-43) 
a. The Growth of the Church in Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria (Summary VIII) (9:31) 
b. The Healing of the Lame Aeneas in Lydda (9:32-35) 
c. The Raising of the Dead Tabitha in Joppa (9:36-43) 
21. The Mission of Peter in Caesarea and the Conversion 
of Cornelius (10:1-11:18) 
a. The Vision of Cornelius in Caesarea (10:1-8) 
b. Peter’s Vision in Joppa (10:9-16) 
c. The Messengers of Cornelius and Peter (10:17-23b) 
d. The Encounter of Peter and Cornelius in Caesarea 
(10:23c-33) 
e. Peter’s Sermon (Peter IX) (10:34-43) 
f. The Conversion of the First Gentiles (10:44-48) 
g. Peter’s Justification of the Acceptance of Gentile 
Believers in Jerusalem (Peter X) (11:1-18) 
D. The Mission in Antioch (11:19-30) 
22. The Mission of Jerusalem Believers, Barnabas, and 
Saul in Antioch (11:19-26) 
a. The Mission of Jewish-Hellenistic Christians from 
Jerusalem in Antioch (11:19-21) 
b. The Mission of Barnabas and Saul in Antioch 


(11:22-26) 
23. The Famine Relief of the Congregation in Antioch for 
the Jerusalem Believers (11:27-30) 
a. The Prophecy of Agabus (11:27-28) 
b. The Relief Efforts of the Antioch Christians through 
Barnabas and Paul (11:29-30) 
E. The Departure of Peter from Jerusalem in the 
Persecution under Herod Agrippa I (12:1-25) 
24. The Persecution of the Church in Jerusalem by 
Herod Agrippa I (12:1-23) 
a. The Execution of James Son of Zebedee (12:1-2) 
b. The Arrest and Miraculous Liberation of Peter 
(Imprisonment ITT) (12:3-19) 
c. The Death of Herod Agrippa I (12:20-23) 
25. The Growth of the Church (12:24-25) 
a. The Growth of the Church in Jerusalem, Judea, and 
beyond (Summary IX) (12:24) 
b. The Return of Barnabas and Saul to Antioch (12:25) 
IV. The Mission of Paul in Asia Minor: Cyprus, Galatia, 
Pamphylia (13:1-15:33) 
A. The Mission of Paul and Barnabas on Cyprus, in South 
Galatia, and in Pamphylia (13:1-14:28) 
26. The Mission on Cyprus (13:1-12) 
a. The New Missionary Initiative of Barnabas and Paul 
(13:1-3) 
b. Missionary Work on the Southern Coast of Cyprus 
(13:4-6c) 
c. The Confrontation with the Magician Bar-Jesus in 
Paphos (Paul I) (13:6d-11) 
d. The Conversion of the Proconsul Sergius Paulus in 
Paphos (13:12) 
27. The Mission in Pisidian Antioch (13:13-52) 
a. Travel from Paphos to Antioch (13:13-15) 
b. Paul’s Sermon in the Synagogue of Antioch (Paul IT) 
(13:16-41) 
c. The Beginnings of the Church Comprised of Jewish 
and Gentile Believers (Summary X) (13:42-49) 
d. The Opposition of the Jews and the Local Elite 
(13:50) 
e. The Departure of Paul and Barnabas (13:51-52) 


28. The Mission in Iconium (14:1-7) 
a. The Proclamation of the Gospel in Iconium (14:1-4) 
b. The Persecution by Local Jews and Gentile Officials 
(14:5-7) 
29. The Mission in Lystra (14:8-20) 
a. The Healing of a Lame Man in Lystra (14:8-14) 
b. Paul’s Speech in Front of the Temple of Zeus (Paul 
IM (14:15-18) 
c. The Persecution by Local Jews and Citizens of 
Lystra (14:19-20) 
30. The Mission in Derbe and Perge (14:21-28) 
a. Missionary Work in Derbe (14:21a-c) 
b. Consolidation of the Churches in Lystra, Iconium, 
and Antioch (14:21d-23) 
c. Missionary Work in Perge (14:24-25) 
d. Return Journey to Antioch in Syria (14:26-28) 
B. The Apostles’ Council in Jerusalem: Policies for the 
Mission among Gentiles (15:1-33) 
31. The Council of the Apostles, Elders, as well as Paul 
and Barnabas (15:1-33) 
a. Prehistory: The Dispute in Antioch about 
Circumcision and the Role of the Mosaic Law (15:1- 
3) 
b. Controversy over the Status of the Gentile 
Christians in Paul’s Mission (15:4-5) 
c. Convocation of a Meeting and Debate (15:6-7a) 
d. Peter’s Speech (Peter XI) (15:7b-12a) 
e. Barnabas’s and Paul’s Report (15:12b-f) 
f. James’s Speech (15:13-21) 
g. Decision of the Assembly and Letter to the Gentile 
Christians (15:22-29) 
h. Aftermath: The Explanation of the Decision in 
Antioch (15:30-33) 
V. The Mission of Paul in Europe: Macedonia and Achaia 
(15:35-18:22) 
A. The Beginnings of a New Missionary Initiative (15:35- 
16:10) 
32. Disagreements, Travels, and Missionary Plans 
(15:35-16:5) 
a. Paul and Barnabas in Antioch: Cooperation, 


Disagreement, Separation (15:35-40) 
b. Paul’s Visit of the Churches in Syria and in Cilicia 
(15:41) 
c. The Recruitment of Timothy from Lystra as 
Coworker (16:1-3) 
d. The Visitation of the Churches in South Galatia 
(Summary XT) (16:4-5) 
33. Travels from South Galatia to Troas (16:6-10) 
a. The Travels from South Galatia to Alexandria Troas 
(16:6-8) 
b. The Call to Macedonia in a Vision (16:9-10) 
B. The Mission of Paul in Macedonia: Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea (16:11-17:15) 
34. The Mission in Philippi (16:11-40) 
a. The Conversion of the Purple-Merchant Lydia 
(16:11-15) 
b. The Exorcism of a Spirit of Divination from a Slave 
Girl (16:16-18) 
c. The Arrest of Paul and Silas (Imprisonment IV) 
(16:19-24) 
d. The Conversion of the Jailer (16:25-34) 
e. The Liberation of the Missionaries (16:35-40) 
35. The Mission in Thessalonica (17:1-9) 
a. The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Synagogue 
and Conversions (17:1-4) 
b. Opposition and Eviction of the Missionaries (17:5- 
9) 
36. The Mission in Berea (17:10-15) 
a. The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Synagogue 
and Conversions (17:10-12) 
b. Opposition and Eviction of the Missionaries (17:13- 
15) 
C. The Mission of Paul in Achaia: Athens, Corinth (17:16- 
18:22) 
37. The Mission in Athens (17:16-34) 
a. The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Synagogue 
and in the Market (17:16-17) 
b. The Discussion with Epicurean and Stoic 
Philosophers (17:18) 
c. The Invitation to Appear before the Areopagus 


Council (17:19-22c) 
d. Paul’s Speech before the Council of the Areopagus 
(Paul IV) (17:22d-31) 
e. The Aftermath of the Speech and Conversions 
(17:32-34) 
38. The Mission in Corinth (18:1-22) 
a. The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Synagogue 
(18:1-4) 
b. Departure from the Synagogue and Move to the 
House of Titius Justus (18:5-8) 
c. Divine Encouragement in a Vision (18:9-11) 
d. Opposition of the Jews (18:12-17) 
e. Continued Missionary Work (18:18a-b) 
f. Return to Jerusalem and Antioch (18:18c-22) 
VI. The Mission of Paul in Asia Minor: Ephesus (18:23- 
21:17) 
A. The Mission of Paul in Ephesus (18:23-20:1) 
39. The Departure for the Province of Asia (18:23-28) 
a. The Visit to the Churches in Galatia and Phrygia 
(18:23) 
b. The Ministry of Apollos from Alexandria in Ephesus 
(18:24-28) 
40. The Mission of Paul in Ephesus (19:1-20:1) 
a. Paul’s Arrival in Ephesus and the Disciples of John 
the Baptist (19:1-7) 
b. The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Synagogue 
(19:8-9f) 
c. The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Lecture Hall 
of Tyrannus (Summary XID (19:9g-10) 
d. The Miracles (Summary XII) (19:11-12) 
e. The Effect of the Encounter with the Sons of Sceva 
(19:13-16) 
f. The Effect of the Conversion of Jews and Greeks 
(Summary XIV) (19:17-20) 
g. The Decision to Visit Macedonia, Achaia, Jerusalem, 
and Rome (19:21-22) 
h. The Riot of the Silversmiths in Ephesus (19:23-41) 
i. Paul’s Departure from Ephesus (20:1) 
B. Paul’s Visits to the Churches in Macedonia, Achaia, and 
Asia and Return to Jerusalem (20:2-21:17) 


41. Paul Visits Believers in Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia 
(20:2-12) 
a. Paul’s Travels in Macedonia, Achaia, Macedonia, 
and to Troas (20:2-6) 
b. Paul’s Meeting with the Believers in Troas and the 
Accident of Eutychus (20:7-12) 
42. Paul Meets with the Ephesian Elders in Miletus 
(20:13-38) 
a. Paul’s Travel from Troas to Miletus (20:13-16) 
b. Paul’s Meeting with the Elders of the Church in 
Ephesus (Paul V) (20:17-38) 
43. Paul Visits Believers in Tyre, Ptolemais, and 
Caesarea (21:1-17) 
a. Paul’s Meeting with the Believers in Tyre (21:1-6) 
b. Paul’s Meeting with the Believers in Ptolemais 
(21:7) 
c. Paul’s Meeting with the Believers in Caesarea (21:8- 
14) 
d. Paul’s Travel from Caesarea to Jerusalem (21:15- 
17) 
VII. Paul in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome (21:18-28:31) 
A. Paul in Jerusalem (21:18-23:35) 
44. Paul’s Encounter with the Jerusalem Church (21:18- 
26) 
a. Paul’s Visit to James and the Elders of the 
Jerusalem Church (21:18-20a) 
b. The Speech of the Elders: Concerns regarding Paul’s 
Reputation (21:20b-25) 
c. Paul’s Demonstration of His Obedience to the Law 
(21:26) 
45. Paul’s Arrest in the Temple (21:27-22:21) 
a. The Riot in the Temple Instigated by Jews from the 
Province of Asia (21:27-29) 
b. The Attempted Killing of Paul (21:30-31) 
c. The Intervention of the Roman Commander 
Claudius Lysias (21:32-36) 
d. Paul Asks for Permission to Address the Jewish 
Crowd (21:37-40) 
e. Paul’s Speech to the Crowd Assembled in the Outer 
Temple Courts (Paul VI) (22:1-21) 


46. Paul’s Imprisonment in Jerusalem (Imprisonment V) 
(22:22-23:35) 
a. Paul’s Interrogation in the Antonia Fortress (22:22- 
29) 
b. Paul’s Interrogation before the Sanhedrin (Paul VID 
(22:30-23:11) 
c. The Plot of Jerusalem Jews to Kill Paul (23:12-22) 
d. Paul’s Transfer to Caesarea (23:23-35) 
B. Paul in Caesarea (24:1-26:32) 
47. The Trial before Governor Antonius Felix (24:1-23) 
a. The Initiation of Trial Proceedings by Ananias the 
High Priest (24:1-2c) 
b. Tertullus’s Speech for the Prosecution (24:2d-8) 
c. The Jewish Leaders’ Confirmation of the Charges 
against Paul (24:9) 
d. Paul’s Defense before Felix (Paul VIII) (24:10-21) 
e. The Adjournment of the Trial (24:22-23) 
48. The Imprisonment in Caesarea during the 
Governorship of Felix (24:24-27) 
a. The Private Conversations between Paul and Felix 
(24:24-26) 
b. The Confinement of Paul for Two Years until Felix 
Is Replaced by Festus (24:27) 
49. The Imprisonment in Caesarea during the 
Governorship of Porcius Festus (25:1-26:32) 
a. Festus’s Inaugural Visit in Jerusalem (25:1-5) 
b. The Trial Proceedings in Caesarea (Paul IX) (25:6- 
12) 
c. Festus’s Consultation of King Agrippa II (Paul X) 
(25:13-26:32) 
C. Paul in Rome (27:1-28:31) 
50. The Sea Voyage to Italy (27:1-28:15) 
a. The Journey from Caesarea to Myra in Lycia (27:1- 
5) 
b. The Journey from Myra to Kaloi Limenes of Crete 
(27:6-8) 
c. The Storm and Shipwreck at Malta (Paul XT) (27:9- 
44) 
d. The Winter Layover in Malta (28:1-6) 
e. The Healing of the Father of Publius and of Other 


Maltese People (Summary XV) (28:7-10) 

f. The Voyage from Malta to Rome (28:11-15) 

51. Paul as a Prisoner in Rome (28:16-31) 

a. The Conditions of Paul’s Imprisonment (28:16) 

b. Paul’s First Encounter with the Jews of Rome (Paul 
XID (28:17-22) 

c. Paul’s Second Encounter with the Jews of Rome 
(Paul XIII) (28:23-28) 

d. The Ministry of the Imprisoned Paul over the Next 
Two Years (Summary XVI) (28:30-31) 
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Chapter 1 
Acts 1:1-14 


Literary Context 


The introduction to the second volume of Luke’s work on the life 
and ministry of Jesus and of his early followers begins with a 
prologue (1:1-2) and continues with a succinct survey of material 
that Luke had included at the end of his gospel (Luke 24). This 
introduction to Acts focuses on the reality of Jesus’ resurrection and 
on the missionary commissioning of the apostles (1:3-14). The term 
“missionary” is understood as describing the activity of “mission” 
(Latin missio, from the verb mittere, “to send”; Greek apostolé, from 
the verb apostellö, “to send”), defined as the activity of individuals 
who distinguish themselves from the society in which they live both 
in terms of religious convictions and social behavior; they are 
convinced of the truth of their belief and actively work to win other 
people for their convictions and for their way of life, “sent” by God 
and the risen Jesus Christ to proclaim the gospel.! 


While 1:1 summarizes the content of Luke’s gospel in terms of 
Jesus’ deeds and teaching, 1:2 indicates the end point of Jesus’ 
ministry (the ascension) and the beginning of the apostles’ ministry 
(Jesus’ instructions). In 1:3a-c Luke briefly refers to Jesus’ suffering 
(cf. Luke 22-23) and resurrection (cf. 24:1-12) before summarizing 
the resurrection appearances (24:13-49), providing another account 
of Jesus’ ascension (24:50-51), and describing the stay of the 
disciples in Jerusalem (24:52-53) in Acts 1:3d-14. As 1:1-14 links 
Luke’s work on the ministry of the apostles with his early work on 
the ministry of Jesus, it is not surprising that besides this focus on 
Jesus’ ministry, suffering, resurrection, and ascension, we see a 
focus on the apostles as witnesses of the risen and exalted Lord 
Jesus. 


Luke makes the following points about the apostles in 1:1-14. 


1. The apostles have been chosen by Jesus (1:2). 


2. They have received instructions from Jesus (1:2); as this 
statement is part of the prologue of the book, Luke must 
refer to the missionary commission the disciples received 
from Jesus, whose execution is the theme of Luke’s second 
volume; in 1:3 Luke links Jesus’ instructions with his 
message of the kingdom of God. 

3. The apostles saw Jesus for forty days after he had risen 
from the dead (1:3). 

4. The disciples, most of whom were Galileans, stayed in 
Jerusalem as directed by Jesus (1:4, 12-14). 

5. The apostles’ reception of the Holy Spirit, described in 
Acts 2, is linked with God’s promises (1:4) in terms of its 
significance, with Jerusalem (1:4-5) in terms of location, 
and with Jesus’ promises (1:5) in terms of fulfillment. 

6. The apostles were concerned about the restoration of the 
kingdom for Israel (1:6). 

7. The apostles had no special insight into the timing of the 
events of the last days (1:7). 

8. The power of the apostles (to carry out Jesus’ instructions) 
was a direct result of their reception of the Holy Spirit 
(1:8a-b). 

9. The apostles were directed by Jesus to be his witnesses in 
Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, and to the ends of the earth 
(1:8c-f). 

10. The apostles no longer saw Jesus when his appearances 
stopped forty days after his resurrection (1:9-10). 

11. The apostles were waiting for the return of Jesus (1:11). 

12. The group of the apostles consisted of Peter, John, 
James, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Bartholomew, Matthew, 
James son of Alphaeus, Simon the Zealot, and Judas son of 
James (1:13). 

13. Besides the apostles, those who witnessed Jesus’ 
ascension included several women, Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and Jesus’ brothers (1:14). 

14. As the disciples waited for the coming of the Holy Spirit, 
they devoted themselves to prayer (1:14). 


The introduction, a carefully constructed text,2 has several 
functions. 


1. It refers the readers to the first volume; this means, from a 
literary perspective, that the story of Acts cannot be 
separated from the ministry of Jesus. 

2. It reminds the readers that Jesus’ suffering, resurrection, 
and ascension are of fundamental significance for the 
ministry of the apostles, for the life of the local church, 
and for the missionary expansion of the church. 

3. It emphasizes the significance of the work of the Holy 
Spirit for the life and the ministry of the church. 

4. It underlines the function of the apostles as witnesses, 
whose status is due to Jesus’ call, whose function is 
connected with God’s promises, and whose effectiveness is 
prompted by the Holy Spirit. 

5. It highlights the fact that the geographical scope of the 
ministry of the church is universal, extending as far as the 
ends of the earth. 

6. It describes the temporal scope of the life and ministry of 
the church as extending from Jesus’ resurrection and 
ascension until Jesus’ return. 

7. It presents the fellowship of the followers of Jesus as 
consisting of the named eleven apostles (who will be 
completed to twelve disciples shortly) and others, 
including Jesus’ earthly family and also women. 


I. Jesus’ Exaltations and the Commission of the 
Apostles (1:1-14) 
A. Introduction to the Second Volume of 
Luke’s Work (1:1-2) 
B. The Missionary Commissioning of the 
Apostles (1:3-14) 
II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 


Main Idea 


In his introduction to the second volume of his work on the 
ministry of Jesus and the apostles, Luke squarely places Jesus in the 
center; while the first volume described what Jesus began to do and 
to teach, the second volume describes what Jesus continues to do 
and to teach in and through the ministry of the apostles. The 
missionary work and the pastoral ministry of the apostles depends 


entirely on Jesus, the risen Lord, who sits at the right hand of the 
Father and who has granted to his disciples the gift of the Holy 


Spirit. 


Translation 


Acts 1:1-14 
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Real reader/Dedication 
Content 


Setting: temporal 
Setting: temporal 
Agency 


Description 
Setting: temporal 
Action 
Means 
Action 
Time 
Action 


Setting: temporal 
Action 

Instruction (negative) 

Instruction (positive) 
Assertion 


Contrast 
Promise 


Setting: temporal 
& spatial 
Question 


Response 
Assertion (negative) 
Description 


In the first account, Theophilus, 
I wrote about all the things that Jesus began to do and 
to teach 
until the day when God took him up, 
after he had given instructions 
through the Holy Spirit to the apostles 


papitata ai 
whom he had chosen. 

After he had suffered, 

he presented himself alive to them 
by many convincing proofs; 

he appeared to them 
for forty days and 

spoke about matters concerning the kingdom of God. 


When he met with them, 
he instructed them 
not to leave Jerusalem, but 
to wait for the promise of the Father — 
“This,” he said, “is what you heard from me. 


Because John immersed in water, 
but you will be washed with the Holy Spirit in a few days.” 


As they came together, 


they asked him, 
“Lord, is this the time when you will restore the kingdom to Israel?” 
He said to them, 
“It is not for you to know the times or the seasons 
which the Father has established through his own 
authority. 


Assertion (positive)/Promise But you will receive power 


Time 
Result/Purpose 
Place 
Place 
Place 
Setting: time 
Setting: time 
Event 
Event 
Setting: circumstance 
Action: character entrance 
Description 


when the Holy Spirit comes upon you, 
and you will be my witnesses 
in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea and Samaria, 
and even as far as the ends of the earth.” 
When he had said this, 
while they were looking, 
he was lifted up 
and acloud took him up from their sight. 
While they were staring into heaven as he was going, 
two men ... suddenly stood beside them. 
dressed in white robes 


CEEE a se 


1la Action They said, 


b Address “Men of Galilee, 

c Question why do you stand here looking into heaven? 

d Assertion/Promise This Jesus, ... will return in the manner in which you saw him go into heaven.” 

e Description who has been taken up from you into heaven, 
12a Action Then they returned to Jerusalem 

b Place from the hill known as Mount of Olives, 

€ Description which is near Jerusalem, a Sabbath day’s journey away. 
13a Setting: place When they had entered the city, 

b Action they went to the upper room where they were staying, 

(a List Peter and John and James and Andrew, 

d Philip and Thomas, 

e Bartholomew and Matthew, 

fi James son of Alphaeus and Simon the Zealot and Judas son of James. 


> 
D 


\ction They all devoted themselves 

b Manner with one mind 

c Action to prayer, 

d Association together with several women and 

e List Mary, the mother of Jesus, and 
f his brothers. 


Structure and Literary Form 


There is no consensus where the prologue and/or the introduction 
end. If we distinguish between introduction and prologue, the latter 
naturally comprises 1:1-2, the first sentence of the Greek text.3 The 
introduction ends at 1:14, since Luke’s account of the reconstitution 
of the Twelve in 1:15-26 provides material that has no parallels in 
Luke 24. The difficulty lies in the fact that the relative clause in 
Acts 1:2 does not describe the content of Luke’s second volume but 
(like 1:3-14) recapitulates material from Luke 24; this means that 
there is no clear delineation between the prologue in 1:1-2 and the 
rest of the introduction in 1:3-14. 


The prologue (1:1-2) begins with a conventional opening line in 
which Luke refers to his previous literary work about the life and 
ministry of Jesus, and in which he repeats the name of one of his 
main readers (or his patron), Theophilus. Like ancient authors who 
often used the opening lines of a preface to summarize their subject 
matter, Luke recapitulates the content of his previous work (1:1); 
however, he does not summarize the content of his second volume. 
The second part of the first sentence (1:2), a relative clause (Axpı 
NG ńuépaç ... AveAnu@en), indicates the temporal setting of the 
first volume: it ends with Jesus’ ascension into heaven. 


The introduction (1:3-14) is made up four incidents: Jesus’ 
instruction to stay in Jerusalem and wait for the coming of the 


Spirit (1:3-5), the missionary commissioning of the apostles (1:6- 
8), the ascension of Jesus (1:9-11), the return of the eleven 
disciples to Jerusalem (1:12-14). The introduction contains direct 
speech. In the first two incidents, Jesus speaks twice (1:4-5, 7-8), 
the disciples once (1:6). In the third incident, angels speak (1:11). 
The fourth incident contains no direct speech. 


The first incident (1:3-5) is a combination of an epiphany, 
instructions, and a promise. After an introductory flashback (1:3) that 
relates Jesus’ repeated appearances after his resurrection to his 
followers during forty days, during which he explained to them the 
coming and the reality of the kingdom of God, Luke relates another 
appearance of Jesus after his resurrection (1:4a), followed by Jesus’ 
instructions to his followers to wait in Jerusalem for the arrival of 
the Spirit (1:4b-e), with the promise, given in direct discourse, that 
the disciples will soon be washed through the arrival of the Spirit of 
prophecy (1:5). 

The second incident (1:6-8) is a combination of an epiphany and a 
commission scene. Luke relates another appearance of Jesus (1:6a), a 
question of the disciples concerning the time of the restoration of 
the kingdom to Israel (1:6b-c), and the answer of Jesus in direct 
discourse (1:7-8), which consists of two parts: refusal to engage in 
speculations about the precise details of the chronology of the last 
days (1:7), and the commissioning of the apostles to engage in 
missionary work as his witnesses from Jerusalem to the ends of the 
earth (1:8). 

The third incident (1:9-11) is a narrative that relates Jesus’ 
ascension into heaven as the apostles are watching, and the 
explanation of two angels who promise that Jesus will return. Luke 
emphasizes the visual perception of the disciples who see Jesus 
disappear, using five different expressions (BAENOVTWV, And TOV 
OpbarAUGv avtdv; 1:9; ateviTovtec Noav, 1:10; BAEnovteg, 
€0edoaobe, 1:11). 

The fourth incident (1:12-14) is a narrative that relates the 
apostles’ return from the Olive Grove to the city of Jerusalem; it 
includes a list (1:13c-f) of the eleven disciples; and it describes the 
communal life of the earliest followers of Jesus in Jerusalem in 
terms of prayer (npooevyń) and unanimity (óuoðvuasóv). Both are 
characteristics of the early Christians in Jerusalem, which Luke will 
repeatedly highlight in his subsequent account. 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Missionary Commission of the Apostles (1:1-14) 
A. Introduction to the Second Volume of Luke’s Work 
(1:1-2) 
1. The content of Luke’s first volume (1:1-2) 
a. The content of Luke’s first volume (1:1) 
b. The time frame of the first volume (1:2) 
B. Jesus’ Missionary Commissioning of the Apostles 
(1:3-14) 
1. Jesus’ instructions to wait in Jerusalem for the coming 
of the Spirit (1:3-5) 
a. Jesus’ appearances during forty days (flashback) 
(1:3) 
b. Jesus’ instruction to stay in Jerusalem and wait for 
the coming of the Spirit (1:4) 
c. Jesus’ promise of the coming of the Spirit of 
prophecy (1:5) 
2. Jesus’ commissioning of the Twelve as his witnesses 
(1:6-8) 
a. The disciples’ question about the restoration of the 
kingdom for Israel (1:6) 
b. Jesus refuses to engage in speculations about the 
chronology of the last days (1:7) 
c. Jesus promises the coming of the empowering Spirit 
(1:8a-b) 
d. Jesus commissions the apostles to witness from 
Jerusalem to the end of the earth (1:8c-f) 
3. Jesus’ ascension (1:9-11) 
a. The ascension of Jesus in front of the disciples (1:9) 
b. Appearance of two angels (1:10) 
c. Direct speech (angels): Announcement of Jesus’ 
return (1:11) 
4. The return of the eleven disciples to Jerusalem (1:12- 
14) 
a. The apostles’ return to Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Olives (1:12) 
b. The apostles’ sojourn in an upstairs room in the city 
(1:13a-b) 
c. List of the eleven disciples (1:13c-f) 


d. The apostles’ prayers (1:14a-c) 
e. The presence of women and of Jesus’ earthly 
brothers (1:14d-f). 


Explanation of the Text 


1:1 In the first account, Theophilus, I wrote about all the 
things that Jesus began to do and to teach (Tov uEv npõtov 
NOYOV ExOLNoduNV rep nÄVTWV, © OEÖPIAE, DV Äpčato 6 Tnootc 
noLelv TE Kal St6doKetv). This introductory statement establishes 
Acts as the sequel of Luke’s gospel. Luke refers his readers to his 
account of the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. Whether he wrote Acts 
as a separate work or whether Acts was written as the second 
volume of a unified composition, which seems more likely, there is 
no doubt that he expected his readers to know the contents of the 
gospel and to read Acts in the light of the work and the teaching of 
Jesus. What began in Jerusalem with the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit and the proclamation of the apostles really began in Galilee, 
where Jesus began to preach the good news of the arrival of the 
kingdom of God and to help people in need. 


As in other ancient sources, the word translated “account” 
(AOyoc) designates a literary production, in particular a separate 
book or treatise of a larger work.* Recapitulations of the contents of 
earlier works have parallels, particularly in Josephus.5 As Luke’s 
account of Jesus’ ministry contained both action (moLeiv) and 
teaching (5tSdoxKetv), so does his account of the apostles’ ministry. 
Luke’s two-volume work relates the basic events on which the 
Christian movement was founded, as well as the fundamental 
teachings of the Christian faith. If we link “began” (f\pgato) with 
“until” (4ypU) in v. 2, Luke refers to the beginning of Jesus’ ministry 
in Luke 4 until his ascension in Luke 24.6 


However, since “until” does not refer to Jesus’ death or 
resurrection but to Jesus’ ascension and to the instructions of the 
risen Lord “through the Holy Spirit” (1:2)—instructions explained 
in 1:8 in terms of the commissioning of the Twelve to missionary 
work”—the meaning of “began” is connected with Jesus the exalted 
Lord, who promises the gift of the Holy Spirit (vv. 4-5) and whose 
power will enable the apostles to be Jesus’ witnesses in Jerusalem, 
in Judea, in Samaria, and to the ends of the earth (v. 8). This means 
that “began” should be given its full force: in his first volume, Luke 


described the beginning of Jesus’ work and teaching; in the second 
volume, he now describes the continuing work of Jesus through the 
Holy Spirit in the ministry of the Twelve and other believers such as 
Stephen, Philip, and Paul. 


Theophilus (@gd@tvoc), the same person to whom Luke 
dedicated the first volume (Luke 1:3), is among Luke’s intended 
readers. The fact that the name means “dear to God” or “loved by 
God” should not be taken to imply that “Theophilus” is a code word 
for Christian believers. The name Theophilus was common since 
the third century BC, used by Jews and Greeks, attested both in 
documentary and literary sources. The adjective “most excellent” 
(kpdttote) in Luke 1:3 corresponds to contemporary appellations of 
real people. Thus, Luke’s Theophilus should be regarded as a real 
person. Whether or not the Greek adjective corresponds to Latin 
optimus, a honorific appellation for officials,’ it does imply that 
Theophilus was socially respected and probably wealthy, which 
may possibly suggest that he was Luke’s patron (i.e., who 
supported, and perhaps financed, Luke’s research and writing as 
well as the publication [or copying] of the two-volume work). 1° 


Verse 1 is the only place where Luke directly addresses his 
readers. In contrast to other ancient texts, we have no further 
explicit “authorial guideposts” either in transitional passages or at 
the end of the volume. In the “we passages” Luke presents himself 
as an active participant in the missionary work of the church (cf. 
16:10), but he does not proceed to explain the meaning of the 
events he records. This does not mean that Luke necessarily 
believed that what he writes is self-explanatory. Given the 
important role of teachers and of teaching in the church in 
Jerusalem (2:42; cf. 4:2; 5:21) and in other churches (18:11; 20:20; 
cf. 21:21, 28; 28:31), Luke probably assumed that as his two- 
volume work was read in the churches, there would be teachers 
capable of providing explanations. 


1:2 Until the day when God took him up, after he had given 
instructions through the Holy Spirit to the apostles whom he 
had chosen (äxpı ÅG Nu£pag ÈVTELAÁLEVOG TOIG ANOOTÖAOLG SLA 
rveluaTtog Aylov obs EEENELATO AveANUPON). Jesus’ earthly 
ministry ended on the day of his ascension. The passive voice of the 
verb (lit.) “was taken up” (GveAnu@pen) implies that God caused 
Jesus to be taken up into heaven.!! The same verb was used for 


Elijah’s ascension (2 Kgs 2:11). For an explanation of the 
significance of Jesus’ ascension, see below on v. 9. 


Luke highlights here Jesus’ instructions to his disciples as his 
witnesses between his resurrection and his ascension. This 
identification of Luke’s reference to Jesus’ instructions is based on 
(1) the reference to the Eleven as “apostles,” i.e., as people who are 
sent to others to communicate news and who are thus messengers 
and representatives; (2) the reference to the Holy Spirit, which 
anticipates the description of God’s Spirit as the power that enables 
the apostles to proclaim the good news in Jerusalem and to the 
ends of the earth (v. 8); (3) the reference to the Eleven as a group of 
people whom Jesus had “chosen” for the task of “fishing for people” 
(Luke 5:10; cf. 6:13; see in Mark 1:17 the reference to “fish for 
people”). 

The term “apostle” (G60TOA.0C) is used here for the first time in 
Acts.12 With the exception of 14:4, 14, where Paul and Barnabas are 
called “apostles,” Luke uses the term only for the Twelve as the 
group of disciples whom Jesus specifically called to follow him, to 
learn from him, and to carry on his ministry. While Jesus had many 
followers, he chose twelve as his “apostles” or messengers (Luke 
6:13). Understood against the background of the Old Testament, in 
particular the call and sending of prophets, the term “apostle” is 
used in the New Testament to denote the sending of a person, or of 
persons, with a commission to convey news.!3 The concept of the 
apostle corresponds, at least in a general manner, to the role and 
function of the envoy (Sdliah) in rabbinic tradition—someone who 
represents the one who sent him and who acts in a manner that is 
authoritative; he is obligated to strict obedience to his commission, 
and he has to always act in the interest of the one who sent him. 


Verse 2 is the first reference to the Holy Spirit in Acts. Seen in the 
context of Luke’s earlier references to the Spirit of God in his 
gospel,!4 he envisages here the disciples as having experienced the 
Holy Spirit as divine presence addressing them, as they had already 
come under the influence of the Spirit when they accepted Jesus as 
God’s emissary and his teaching as the expression of the presence of 
God’s Spirit on him.!5 


1:3 After he had suffered, he presented himself alive to them 
by many convincing proofs; he appeared to them for forty days 


and spoke about matters concerning the kingdom of God (oic 
Kal nApEOTNOEV EQUTOV ÇÕVTA UETA TO nadElvV AVTOV EV MOAAOIC 
Tekunplotc, SU NUEPWV TEOOEPAKOVTA ÖNTAVÖUEVOG avTOIC Kal 
AEYWV TA nepl TiS BaotAEiac TOU HEoÖ). The subsequent reference 
to being “alive” indicates that Jesus’ suffering includes his death on 
the cross.16 Luke had devoted two long chapters to Jesus’ suffering 
and death (Luke 22-23).17 As Jesus continued to speak and instruct 
after his suffering and death, Luke reminds his readers that Jesus’ 
role did not come to an end with his death on the cross; Jesus rose 
from the dead, and he continues to speak, teach, and instruct. 


While it is true that Luke, in his account of the apostolic 
preaching, is surprisingly silent about the atoning significance of 
Jesus’ death on the cross, it is significant that the first sentence after 
the prologue refers the reader back to Luke’s gospel and to Jesus’ 
assertion during his last meal with the Twelve before he was 
crucified that he was giving up his life for them (bmép úuðv, Luke 
22:19), and that his violent death, in which he shed his blood for 
them, would establish the promised new covenant (N Kath 
SLAONKN, 22:20). 

Jesus’ repeated appearances to his disciples after his death proved 
convincingly that he had become alive.18 The term translated as 
“convincing proofs” (Tekunpta), which occurs only here in the New 
Testament, denotes “that which causes something to be known in a 
convincing and decisive manner.”19 Luke refers to necessary proofs 
that led the disciples to the conclusion that Jesus was alive after he 
had been crucified (Luke 23:26-43), after he had died (23:44-49), 
and after he was buried (23:50-56). 


The disciples were not gullible simpletons who were willing to 
believe anything they wanted to believe. After all, Jewish tradition 
was not populated by people who had returned from the grave. 
While Enoch, Elijah, and perhaps Moses (Gen 5:24; 2 Kgs 2:11; Deut 
34) were exceptions to the rule that people die and enter afterlife, 
none of these is reported to have died and then to have risen from 
the grave to speak and eat with friends. Jews honored their martyrs, 
but they were not said to have been raised from the dead. Jews 
expected a general resurrection of all the dead at the end of time, 
before the day of judgment, not the resurrection of an individual 
before that day.2° The empty tomb and the disciples’ meetings with 
Jesus after his death, during which Jesus ate and drank with the 


disciples (Luke 24:30, 37-39, 41-43; Acts 1:4; 10:41), were proof 
that Jesus was bodily raised from the dead and was thus alive 
again.21 

Jesus appeared to his disciples multiple times between his 
resurrection and the ascension (cf. 1 Cor 15:5-8). In 13:31 Luke 
reports Paul speaking of Jesus appearing “for many days” after his 
resurrection. Since the “fifty days” of Pentecost in 2:1 establish a 
chronological link between Pentecost—celebrated fifty days after 
Passover—and Passover, the date of Jesus’ death, there is no reason 
to regard the “forty days” here as anything other than a 
chronological marker for the end of Jesus’ post-resurrection 
appearances at his ascension. 


Between his resurrection and ascension, Jesus evidently explained 
to his disciples—who had understood the necessity of his death only 
after Easter (Luke 24:13-49)—the significance of his death and 
resurrection for his message of “the kingdom of God” (nn Baotvsia 
TOU coğ) he had preached. This phrase is linked with the Old 
Testament and Jewish convictions concerning the sovereignty of 
Yahweh the Creator, who rules over his people Israel and who will 
one day rule in an uncontested and visible manner over the whole 
world. 


In his gospel, Luke had described Jesus proclaiming both the 
future coming and the present reality of God’s kingdom, the latter 
being the focus of Luke’s description.22 Jesus’ ministry is the time of 
fulfillment of God’s promises, awaiting consummation in the future. 
In the proclamation and in the mighty works of Jesus, the kingdom 
of God becomes a present reality among the Jewish people. The 
new presence of God’s sovereign rule is manifested in the 
forgiveness of sins extended to sinners by Jesus (Luke 9:23-27; 
10:9, 11; 13:23-30; 18:18-30), and in the healings extended to 
people afflicted by illnesses and demons (11:20). Jesus’ words and 
actions conveyed the claim that God’s final intervention in human 
affairs has presently been initiated. 


This connection between the kingdom of God and Jesus’ kingship 
is implied in 1:3-8. The connection between the reality of the 
kingdom of God and the task of the disciples is the subject of vv. 6- 
8 (see below). The reference to the kingdom of God here and in the 
last sentence of Acts—Paul is in Rome, proclaiming “the kingdom of 
God and [teaching] about the Lord Jesus Christ” (Acts 28:31)— 


establishes an inclusio that connects the content of Acts, the life of 
the church and the missionary activity of the apostles, with Jesus 
and his proclamation of the arrival of God’s sovereign and gracious 
rule. 


Luke regularly summarizes the content of the apostolic preaching 
in terms of the “kingdom of God” (Acts 8:12; 14:22; 19:8; 20:25; 
28:23). The teaching “about the Lord Jesus Christ” (28:31b) and the 
“kingdom of God” (28:31a) are so closely associated (cf. 8:12) that 
they seem to be interchangeable. In the time between Jesus’ 
ministry (v. 1) and his return (v. 11), God’s sovereign reign and the 
reign of his Messiah have functionally become one, until the final 
and climactic revelation of God’s kingdom (cf. 14:22). 


1:4 When he met with them, he instructed them not to leave 
Jerusalem, but to wait for the promise of the Father—“This,” 
he said, “is what you heard from me” (kai ovvaAtCouEevoc 
napriyyeitev avTOIG And TepoooAvUwWV un Xaplleodar AAAA 
TEPLUEVELV TNV EtayyeAlav TOU aTpöG v NKoboate uov). Luke 
emphasizes again, with another present participle, that Jesus 
regularly met with the disciples after his resurrection. This verb, 
translated “when he met with them” (oVvaA.ıLÖöuEVvog), can mean 
“to eat at the same table, eat salt with, eat with,” or “to assemble, 
come together.”23 The introductory Kal is left untranslated, as often 
in Acts.24 


This is the first of some sixty references to Jerusalem in Acts. 
Jerusalem, with the temple on Mount Zion, was the center of 
Israel’s life and worship, the place on which Israel’s purity and 
holiness depended.25 It was the city where Jesus had died on the 
cross to establish the new covenant (Luke 22:19-20) and where 
Jesus had been raised from the dead. Jesus could have appeared to 
the disciples in Galilee, where they came from and where they had 
accompanied Jesus on his travels for three years.26 But it is in 
Jerusalem that Jesus instructs them about the connection between 
the kingdom of God and his death (cf. vv. 6-8) and where they are 
to receive the Holy Spirit, which is why they are to remain in the 
city (cf. Luke 24:49). 

This emphasis on Jerusalem highlights not only the significance 
of Joel’s promise of the Holy Spirit and of salvation “on Mount Zion 
and in Jerusalem” (Joel 2:32) and the salvation-historical continuity 


between Israel and the community of the followers of Jesus. More 
significantly, it underscores that God’s sovereign rule and salvation 
always aimed at the restoration of Zion and Jerusalem, from where 
it will spread to the nations (v. 8). Jerusalem was and remains the 
city of salvation for God’s people. 


Jesus’ exposition about the reality of the kingdom of God after his 
resurrection leads him to speak about the “promise of the Father.” 
His announcement that the promise of the coming of the Holy Spirit 
would be fulfilled shortly in Jerusalem had already been made on 
the evening of the day of resurrection (Luke 24:49); this is the 
reference of the relative clause, “This ... is what you heard from 
me” (v HKOVoaTE LOU), which abruptly introduces Jesus’ words in 
direct speech. The “promise” (€mayyeAia) of God that he would 
give his people the Holy Spirit (cf. v. 5) is given in Joel 2:28-32 (cf. 
Isa 32:15-20; 44:3-5). Since Luke in his gospel had not written 
about the gift of the Holy Spirit as the “promise of the Father,”?7 the 
statement in v. 4 is anticipatory, pointing forward to Acts 2, where 
the gift of the Spirit is explicitly connected with Joel’s 
announcement of the fulfillment of God’s promise (cf. 2:17). The 
“promise of the Father” is Jesus’ promise of “power from on high” 
(Luke 24:49). 


1:5 “Because John immersed in water, but you will be washed 
with the Holy Spirit in a few days” (6Tt Twdvvns èv EBdnTtloev 
VsaTt byEIc SE Ev mVEVLATL BATTLOONOEOHE Aylw OV ETÀ TOAAAG 
TAUTAC Nu&pag). Luke quotes Jesus’ promise given to the disciples. 
He identifies the “promise of the Father” with John the Baptist’s 
prophecy of the coming Messiah, who would cleanse (i.e., restore) 
Israel through the gift of the Holy Spirit (Luke 3:16). The normal 
meaning of the term translated as “immersed” (RaxtiCw) is “dip, 
plunge, sink,”28 corresponding to an Aramaic term that means 
“immerse, dye, wet, wash.”29 Lustrations as rites of repentance were 
conducted by immersion in “living water,” i.e., in water coming 
from a spring or from rainwater that had flowed into a pool.3° The 
dative (atı) indications location.31 


The traditional translation as “baptized,” which merely 
transliterates the Greek term, obscures both the historical 
background (particularly in traditions were baptism is performed 
not by immersion but by affusion or sprinkling) and the significance 
of the event. In an Old Testament and Jewish context, ritual 


immersion in water signified repentance, removal of defilement, 
and purification from sin. John the Baptist expected all Jews to 
repent (Matt 3:11)—the repentance being demonstrated in 
immersion in water as a response to his proclamation that the 
arrival of the promised Messiah is imminent and that all the people 
of Israel need to prepare themselves to receive him. 


Jesus announces here the fulfillment of the expectation that the 
Messiah, endowed with God’s Spirit, would purge and restore the 
people of God (cf. Isa 11:1-4).32 The literal meaning of “immerse in 
water” (BasttiGw) changes to a metaphorical meaning of the term in 
the second half of the sentence. This can be understood in two 
ways. First, with direct reference to the literal meaning, the 
metaphor “you will be immersed in the Holy Spirit” can denote 
something like “you will be overwhelmed with the Holy Spirit.” 
Jesus announces that the promise of John the Baptist will come true 
shortly (“in a few days”). John had announced that the Messiah 
would pour out the “flood” of the Spirit of God, promised for the 
last days, consuming all evil and transforming creation and the 
people of God.33 


Second, if the point of comparison is not so much the physical act 
of immersing in water, the focus is on the purpose of the 
“immersion in the Holy Spirit.” As John immersed in water, 
cleansing repentant Israel with water, Jesus the Messiah “washes” 
with the Spirit and “cleanses” repentant Israel with Spirit (and fire; 
Luke 3:16; cf. Acts 2:3-4) in fulfillment of God’s promises.34 As v. 8 
will clarify, the Spirit not only cleanses from uncleanness but also 
provides power to preach the good news of Jesus in the world. 


The verb (Banxtioðńosoðe) is passive. Readers of the gospel will 
remember, however, that John had promised that the Messiah, who 
would be coming soon, would “immerse” (and thus wash) Israel 
through the Spirit (Luke 3:15-17). Implicit in Luke’s description 
here is the expectation that Jesus will somehow bring about the 
fulfillment of this promise. This fulfillment would constitute a new 
reality, which is a further climactic manifestation of God’s reign 
through Jesus’ messianic rule. John’s immersion in water signaled 
repentance, which prepared Israel for the coming of the Messiah. 
Jesus’ “immersion in the Spirit” signals eschatological salvation and 
judgment. He cleanses from sin and thus saves from judgment, he 
brings God’s presence into the lives of all who follow him, and he 


thus enables his followers to live according to God’s will and to 
proclaim the gospel to the ends of the earth. 


1:6 As they came together, they asked him, “Lord, is this the 
time when you will restore the kingdom to Israel?” (oi uèv obv 
OUVEABOVTES NpWTWV AUTOV AE€yOVTEG: KUpLe, El EV TH YPOVW 
TOUTW ANOKAOLOTÄVELG TNV BactAEiav TH Topana;). During one of 
the disciples’ meetings with the risen Jesus, they ask for 
clarification concerning the coming of the promised Holy Spirit.35 If 
John’s promise of the coming of the Messiah and of the Spirit who 
cleanses Israel from sin is about to be fulfilled in an even more 
significant manner than took place in Jesus’ ministry, the disciples’ 
question is appropriate. The expected climax of the present and 
future work of the Messiah is the “restoration” of Israel’s kingdom. 
In the LXX, the verb translated as “restore” (dnokadlotnuu)3s is 
used repeatedly to refer to the expectation that Israel will be 
restored to her original condition in the last days.37 


In the context of Jesus’ messianic ministry and in the context of 
his postresurrection explanations about the kingdom of God, the 
disciples naturally think that (1) the kingdom is about to be 
restored to Israel, i.e., that Israel’s royal rule will be restored in 
Zion/Jerusalem, and (2) Jesus will accomplish this. The disciples 
evidently assume that once Jesus the Messiah has restored Zion, 
Israel will finally be supreme among the nations (cf. Isa 49:6-7; Dan 
7:14, 27 even speak of Israel’s rule over the nations). Moreover, 
they assume that since Jesus is indeed the Messiah and since he 
saves Israel from her sins, it will be Jesus who grants Israel this 
exalted status. In the context of AD 30, when Judea was ruled by a 
Roman governor (Pontius Pilate, prefect from 26 to 36) and Galilee 
by a ruler who administered only a small part of the former 
kingdom (Herod Antipas, tetrarch from BC 4 to AD 39), these 
expectations would entail the elimination of the Roman overlords 
and the unification of the ancestral regions of Israel. 


1:7 He said to them, “It is not for you to know the times or the 
seasons which the Father has established through his own 
authority” (einev 5& mpOc aùtoúç ovY úuðv Eotiv yv@vat 
XpOVOUG Ff] Katlpovs oüg ó naTHp &9ETo Ev TH idsia EFovoia). Jesus 
begins his answer to the disciples’ question about the restoration of 
the kingdom of God with a comment on chronological matters. The 


terms “times” (xp6voı) and “seasons” (Katpoi)38 denote an interval 
of time. The two terms form a hendiadys, a rhetorical figure in 
which two nouns connected with “and” express a single idea. 


Jesus comments on the chronological and temporal data that the 
disciples are interested in. His answer to the disciples’ question has 
been interpreted in different ways. 


(1) Verse 8 implies that here Luke has “renounced all expectation 
of an imminent end.”39 However, the disciples’ question in v. 6 
concerns not the delay of Jesus’ return, but Israel’s fortunes. 


(2) Jesus’ answer in vv. 7-8 to the disciples’ question should be 
read in terms of a dramatic reinterpretation of the traditional 
expectations regarding Israel’s fortunes.4° But in view of Jesus’ 
reply in v. 8 with its allusions to Isa 32:15; 43:10-12; 49:6, this 
interpretation is implausible. 


(3) Jesus does not answer the disciples’ question about the 
restoration of Israel and its timing, but points them to the fact that 
the kingdom awaits the missionary movement from Jerusalem to 
the ends of the earth.41 While this is certainly correct, the fact that 
vv. 7-8 is one single sentence as well as the ongoing emphasis in 
Acts suggests that this is not the full answer. 


(4) Jesus answers the disciples’ question concerning the 
restoration of the kingdom of God in vv. 7-8, albeit in an 
ambivalent manner: the rise of the community of Jewish believers 
in Jesus is the locus of the fulfillment of the traditional hope for the 
restoration of Israel.42 


Peter’s sermon in 3:19-25 and the early chapters in Acts look to 
the future for Israel’s restoration; the conversion of many Jews in 
Jerusalem and beyond to faith in Jesus the Messiah and the life and 
growth of the community of believers in Jesus evidently suggested 
to the church’s leaders at the Apostles’ Council that Israel’s 
restoration is in principle complete, as James’s speech in 15:13-21 
and his use of Amos 9:11-12 demonstrate.*3 


The first part of Jesus’ answer consigns the knowledge about the 
chronological details of the restoration of God’s kingdom to Israel to 
God’s sovereign authority (“which the Father has established 
through his own authority;” v. 7c). The plurals “times” (ypovou) 
and “seasons” (Katpot) indicate that the question does not concern 
simply the beginning of the restoration of God’s kingdom to Israel, 


but the specifics of the chronological development of Israel’s 
restoration. The ambivalence in Jesus’ answer to the disciples’ 
question is “a change of emphasis from Israel’s kingship to her task 
as servant bringing the light of God’s salvation to the nations.” 44 


1:8 “But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit comes 
upon you, and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in 
all Judea and Samaria, and even as far as the ends of the 
earth” (GAAG Anubeode SUvautv EnEAH6VTOG Tod Aylov 
AVEUNATOG Ep’ LUGS Kal EOEOHE LOU uápTUVpEG EV TE TepoVoaAnu 
Kal Ev ndon Th Tovsala Kal Lapapeia Kal ws EOXAToU TS yc). 
The second part of Jesus’ answer explains the beginning and the 
reality of the restoration of Israel—the restoration of God’s rule in 
Israel begins with the arrival of the Holy Spirit, who is the “power 
from on high” (Luke 24:49). It continues with their preaching 
activity starting in Jerusalem and Judea and extending until the 
ends of the earth. The genitive absolute translated as “when the 
Holy Spirit comes upon you” specifies the moment in time when 
they receive “power” (SUvaultc), a term that denotes “potential for 
functioning in some way”‘> and, particularly when used in the 
plural (Svuvduetc), “acts of power.” 


In the Old Testament, the Spirit (sveüna) of God46 is God’s 
power in the creation of the world (Gen 1:2; Ps 33:6); God’s power 
that sustains all life (Gen 6:17; Ps 104:29-30); God’s invisible 
activity in Israel (Num 11:17; Judg 14:6, 19); and, in the majority 
of passages, God’s presence in various types of revelation, 
charismatic wisdom, and invasive speech (1 Sam 10:10; Isa 48:16; 
Ezek 11:5-25; Mic 3:8).47 Some see here an allusion to Isa 32:15, 
where the prophet speaks of the desolation of Israel continuing “till 
the Spirit is poured on us from on high.”48 For Luke’s understanding 
of the Holy Spirit in Acts, see Theology in Application. 


The power of the Holy Spirit that Jesus’ followers receive helps 
them in their task as witnesses of God’s mighty acts in and through 
Jesus Christ (vv. 8, 22). A witness (udptuc) is a person who testifies 
in legal matters (cf. 7:58; Matt 18:16), more generally one who 
affirms or attests something. The apostles are confirmed in their 
task to attest the life, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus. 
Their witness is based on their being eyewitnesses of these events. 
As they proclaim the truth about Jesus to people who may not have 
seen Jesus themselves, they are witnesses in the sense that they 


help to establish facts on which others can rely.“9 


In the context of Acts 1-2, they were witnesses of the life, 
suffering, and death of Jesus (which has taken place according to 
Scripture), of his resurrection, and of the message of forgiveness 
that they will proclaim.5° Specifically they were witnesses of the 
resurrection (cf. v. 22) and thus of Jesus’ vindication as the 
messianic Son of Man and Savior. As they saw the risen Jesus, they 
had proof that Jesus was what he had claimed to be—and this is 
what they will proclaim, that Jesus is Lord and Messiah (2:36). 


The personal pronoun (uov), emphasized by virtue of being 
placed before “witnesses” (dpTUpec), underscores the fact that 
Jesus is the principal of the apostles’ ministry as he mandates what 
they say and what they do as his witnesses. In the context of a 
possible allusion to Isa 43:10, 12 (“ ‘You are my witnesses,’ declares 
the LORD”), Jesus does what God does; i.e., he “fulfills the divine 
function of appointing his own witnesses to the nations.”5! 


The apostles are given a “map” of the route that their witness will 
take.52 Jesus traveled from Galilee to Jerusalem (Luke 23:5; Acts 
10:37); the disciples will travel from Jerusalem via Judea and 
Samaria to the ends of the earth. Jerusalem is the center of the 
apostles’ mission and their point of departure as witnesses of Jesus. 
Judea probably includes Galilee—in 9:31 Luke refers to “the church 
throughout Judea, Galilee, and Samaria,” while in 1:8 only Judea 
and Samaria are mentioned as areas in which the disciples are 
directed to preach the gospel. One should note that when Luke 
wrote Acts, Galilee was no longer a separate political entity as it 
was during Jesus’ ministry, but integrated into the Roman province 
of Judea. Samaria, the region between Judea and Galilee, is the 
region where descendants of the original Israelite tribes of the north 
lived, who rejected the Jerusalem-centered history of salvation? 
(see further on 8:5), and with whom the Judeans were “connected” 
through a long history of hostility. The “map” of v. 8 thus provides 
both geographical location and a description of “witnessing space” 
that breaches “the ethnic divides that defined Israel-space.”5* 


The phrase “as far as the ends of the earth” alludes to Isa 49:6, 
where Yahweh says of his Servant: “I will also make you a light for 
the Gentiles, that my salvation may reach to the ends of the earth” 
(Ews EoxATov TÄG yç). Since Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria are 
geographical terms, “the ends of the earth” should also be given a 


geographical meaning. It does not refer to Rome, Spain, or 
Ethiopia,55 nor to the Jewish diaspora,5° nor simply to the 
Gentiles,5” but literally to the farthest reaches of the inhabited 
world known at the time.58 


Some scholars have suggested that since Luke takes his readers 
from Jerusalem (chs. 1-12) to Rome (19:21; 23:11; 25:10; 28:11- 
31), the phrase “ends of the earth” in the “map” of v. 8 refers to 
Rome (cf. Pss. Sol. 8:15). This passage is interpreted as a reference 
to the invasion of the East by the Roman general Pompey, which 
began in Rome and ended in Jerusalem. This interpretation is not 
convincing, however. The phrase “end of the earth” in Pss. Sol. 8:15 
is probably an allusion to Jer 6:22, which refers to the invasion of 
the Babylonians. Moreover, that phrase in Pss. Sol. 8:15 could also 
denote Spain. As the following comments demonstrate, the phrase 
“end(s) of the earth” had a fixed meaning, referring to the far 
reaches of the inhabited world, a meaning never applied to the city 
of Rome, located in the center of the Mediterranean. Note too that 
in Acts 28, Rome is not portrayed as a goal or fulfillment of the 
early Christian mission, but as a new starting point from which the 
gospel was proclaimed “with all boldness and without hindrance” 
(28:31). 

In ancient literature, the phrase “the ends (ta &oxata) of the 
earth” designates the farthest regions of the earth.59 By the first 
century, the western “end” of the known world was Gaul or 
Germania on the Atlantic Ocean, as well as Britannia, which 
emperor Claudius had annexed in AD 43, or, further south, Spain, 
and particularly the city of Gades (Gadeira, mod. Cadiz) west of the 
straights of Gibraltar on the Atlantic Ocean. Strabo describes Gades 
as a city “at the end of the earth.”60 


The northern “end” of the world was the Arctic, and in terms of 
inhabited regions Scythia, whose people lived “at the end of the 
earth.”61 


The southern “end” of the world was Ethiopia (mod. Sudan), 
whose people were said to live “at the ends of the earth on the 
banks of Oceanus.”62 


The eastern “end” of the world was thought to be beyond India 
and the Seres (silk) people, i.e., China. Procopius, writing in the 
sixth century, refers to Roman soldiers posted on the eastern border 
of Persia and India as living “at the ends of the inhabited world.”63 


Even though we have no explicit information about how the 
apostles understood Jesus’ directive, it appears that they took it 
literally. Note that Luke mentions an Ethiopian (Acts 8:26-40), Paul 
mentions Scythians (Col 3:11) and seeks to go to Spain (Rom 15:24, 
28), and India is mentioned in writing in Acts of Thomas and in oral 
traditions as the region where the apostle Thomas engaged in 
missionary work.64 


The mission of the apostles is world mission. It begins in 
Jerusalem, it reaches the surrounding regions of Judea and 
Samaria, and it extends as far as people live, transcending both 
geographical and ethnic boundaries. 


1:9 When he had said this, while they were looking, he was 
lifted up and a cloud took him up from their sight (kai TaüTa 
einWV PAENÖVTWV AUTWV ExrpOn Kal vemeAN únézaßev aAVTOV 
And TOV OPOAAUGV auTWV). Luke’s account of Jesus’ ascension 
begins with a statement that underscores the unique status of the 
apostles as eyewitnesses. The fact that they see Jesus departing is 
mentioned several times (cf. vv. 9, 10, 11). Just as Jesus’ 
resurrection was a bodily resurrection, there was something to “see” 
when he ascended into heaven.65 Luke repeats in vv. 9-11 his 
report of Jesus’ ascension in Luke 24:50-51. 


The aorist and present participles are significant. With his 
announcement about the kingdom of God, the coming of the Spirit, 
and the missionary task of the apostles who will continue his work 
on earth, Jesus has said all that he has to say to his disciples 
(einwv, aorist participle). The disciples continue to look at him 
(PAenövTwv, present participle), as they are even now witnesses 
who see what is happening and as they continue to be dependent on 
him. 

The passive voice expression “he was lifted up” (€&rpen) 
describes God’s action of taking Jesus back into heaven to his right 
hand (2:33). The cloud is not simply an “apocalyptic stage prop,” 
nor the “vehicle” that transported Jesus into heaven, 6° nor a literary 
device borrowed from Old Testament passages about the presence 
of God.67 As Luke reports a historical event,68 the cloud should be 
interpreted as a natural phenomenon that signaled to the apostles 
that Jesus has just left them—not as he left them during the last 
forty days, only to appear again for further instruction and 


fellowship, but in a permanent fashion.6% This was Jesus’ last 
appearance after the resurrection before his return sometime in the 
future (v. 11). At the same time, Luke’s narrative demonstrates that 
Jesus is not absent: “The ascension is the moment of spatial 
realignment in Acts (cf. 1:1-2a), and Acts as a narrative whole 
cannot be understood without ongoing reference to the heavenly 
Christ.”70 


Note that in comparison to many Jewish stories of ascensions or 
“translations” into heaven, Luke’s description is reserved. It is not a 
coincidence that Jesus’ ascension to God’s heavenly throne takes 
place on the Olive Grove (v. 12), the place where Jesus’ triumphal, 
messianic entry into Jerusalem began (Luke 19:29, 37) and where 
he announced the destruction of the temple (Matt 24:3, 15-28; Luke 
19:41-44). 


1:10 While they were staring into heaven as he was going, two 
men dressed in white robes suddenly stood beside them (kai 
we ATEVITOVTEG hoav EIG TOV OVpavov mopEvouévov avtod, Kai 
isov ävõpeç úo TAPELOTNKELOAV avtog EV EOONDEOL AEUKAIC). 
After Jesus’ ascension to the Father, the disciples receive divine 
encouragement. The presence of the angels highlights the 
supernatural character of what they had just witnessed.71 The 
whiteness of the robes speaks, perhaps, not so much of color but of 
the transcendent glory of the angels. Some have suggested that the 
two men evoke the motif of two witnesses (Deut 19:15).72 This is 
more plausible than the view that they represent Elijah and 
Moses.73 Since in Luke’s gospel all visions, with the exception of 
those experienced by Jesus, inspire fear,74 it is striking that no such 
reaction is related for the disciples’ vision of the two angels, 
beginning a pattern that continues throughout Luke’s narrative: 
“Like Jesus, believers no longer exhibit fear in visionary 
encounters.”75 


1:11 They said, “Men of Galilee, why do you stand here 
looking into heaven? This Jesus, who has been taken up from 
you into heaven, will return in the manner in which you saw 
him go into heaven” (oi Kai einav dvdpec TaAldkaloı, Ti 
EOTNKATE euBAéovtec giç TOV OVpavdv; ovTOC ó INooüg ó 
AvaAnupdels ag’ Wuv EIG TOV OVpavov OUTWG EAEVOETAL OV 
Tp6nov EHEAOA0HE AUTOV mopevópevov EIG TOV OUpavov). The 


angels tell the disciples not to stand around, wishing for Jesus to 
remain with them. They already know what they should be doing in 
Jesus’ absence: to be Jesus’ witnesses. 


The angels assure the disciples that Jesus’ ascension is a 
guarantee that he will return in the same manner in which he was 
taken to heaven (see Luke 21:27; cf. Mark 14:62). The reference to 
Jesus’ earlier announcement of his return reminds the disciples, and 
Luke’s readers, of the final sentences of Jesus’ discourse about the 
last days, where he had spoken about the fulfillment of the “times 
of the Gentiles” before the end (Luke 21:24) and about the cosmic 
signs (21:25-26) that mark the time when they should “lift up 
[their] heads” because their redemption is near (21:28). 


The two angels speak about the manner (Tp6rt0G) of Jesus’ return, 
emphasizing the fact of Jesus’ return rather than its timing. As 
Jesus’ return is a certainty, the disciples can return to Jerusalem 
and look forward to fulfilling the task of being Jesus’ witnesses in 
the city and in the regions beyond. 


1:12 Then they returned to Jerusalem from the hill known as 
Mount of Olives, which is near Jerusalem, a Sabbath day’s 
journey away (TOTE UséoTpElav eig TepovooANu a0 Spous TOD 
KQAOUHEVOU 'EXal@vocg 6 Eotiv Eyybs TepovooAnu oaßßATou 
Exov 680v). The disciples return from the Mount of Olives, the 
location of Jesus’ final instructions and of his ascension to heaven. 
The hill whose name was derived from the presence of an olive 
grove (€AQalWV) was “opposite the city to the east, being separated 
from it by a deep ravine called Kidron,” six stadia from Jerusalem, 
i.e., 1150 meters (Josephus, J.W. 5.70).76 Jesus and the disciples 
had repeatedly spent time on the Mount of Olives (cf. Luke 21:37; 
John 8:1). Gethsemane was on its western slope. Observant Jews 
interpreted the Sabbath law of Exod 16:29 to mean that on Sabbath 
day, they were allowed to travel on foot no more than 2,000 cubits, 
i.e., 1,120 meters (3,600 feet).”” This passage does not allow any 
inferences concerning the views of the early church regarding 
Sabbath observance.7§ 


1:13a-b When they had entered the city, they went to the 
upper room where they were staying (kai öte eioiAOov gic TO 
bep@ov avéBnoav ov Noav Katapévovtec). The verb translated 
as “were staying” (a periphrastic construction of foav and the 


present participle KaTauE£vovtec), suggests that the eleven disciples 
and other followers of Jesus were regularly meeting in the upper 
room of a certain house. It is unlikely that they all “resided” in one 
room; this may have been possible for the eleven disciples, but not 
for the larger group that included women. Since most of the 
disciples were Galileans (cf. 2:7) and not citizens of Jerusalem, they 
must have found accommodation with other sympathizers of Jesus, 
unless they had relatives who lived in the city. Later rabbinic 
sources attest Pharisaic haburoth (“fellowships”) that met to study 
and eat together in the upper rooms of houses.72 

The “upper room” (TO Ustep@ov) is identified by some with the 
room where Jesus celebrated his last meal with the disciples (Luke 
22:12: avdyatov also means “room upstairs”), and with a room in 
the house of Mary, the mother of John Mark, in which followers of 
Jesus later met (Acts 12:12).80 But Luke does not specify the 
location of the “upper room.” 


1:13c-f Peter and John and James and Andrew, Philip and 
Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, James son of Alphaeus 
and Simon the Zealot and Judas son of James (6 Te II€tpoc Kal 
Twdavvns Kal 'Iákæwßoç kai Avdpéac, Aunos Kal OwuäG, 
Bap80r.ouaiog Kal MaBbalog, TakwBoc AAPpalov Kal Liuwv ó 
CnA@THS Kal Tovsac TakwPßov). Luke organizes the list of Jesus’ 
disciples in three groups of four names.®! 


Peter (TIETpoc), whose Hebrew name was Simon (Luke 6:14), 
came from Bethsaida. He owned a house in Capernaum, worked as 
a fisherman on the Sea of Galilee, and was married. Jesus called 
him “Peter” (meaning “stone”), the Greek equivalent of the Aramaic 
surname Cephas (Greek Knpäc), which means “rock.” This change 
of name highlights his task and responsibility—he was appointed as 
the leader and spokesman of the Twelve, the foundation of the new 
“house” of the messianic community. This is indeed Peter’s role in 
the first half of Acts. He appears with John (as his “silent 
partner”)82 as spokesman of the Twelve83 and as a church leader 
and missionary.8* On Peter see further on 1:15. 


John (Imdvvns), one of the sons of Zebedee, was a fisherman 
from Bethsaida. He is in all probability “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” in John’s gospel.85 John was the only disciple among the 
Twelve who witnessed Jesus’ crucifixion (John 19:25-27) and the 


first disciple to see the empty tomb (John 20:2-5). Paul describes 
him as one of those “esteemed as pillars” (Gal 2:9). The early 
tradition identifies John with the author of the fourth gospel.86 


James (Idkwßoc), John’s brother, was executed by Herod 
Agrippa I in AD 41 (Acts 12:2), the first of the Twelve who was 
killed on account of his faith. Jesus called James and John 
“Boanerges” (Boavnpyés), translated by Mark as “sons of thunder” 
(viol Bpovtiic, Mark 3:17), presumably because of their fiery 
temperament (Luke 9:54; cf. Mark 9:38; 10:35-40). 


Andrew (Avöp£ac), like Simon Peter his brother, had been a 
disciple of John the Baptist. According to the fourth gospel, Andrew 
was the first follower of Jesus who is identified by name when he 
brought Simon Peter to Jesus (John 1:35-42). Later he brought the 
boy with the bread and the fishes to Jesus (John 6:8) and, together 
with Philip, the Greeks who wanted to see Jesus (John 12:22). 


Philip (®iAutxoc) also came from Bethsaida (like the four just 
mentioned, John 1:44). With Andrew he brought the Greeks who 
wanted to see Jesus to him (John 12:21-22). He is not identical 
with Philip, who was a member of the Seven (Acts 6:5) and who 
preached the gospel in Samaria (8:4-24). 


Thomas (Owuäc), called “the twin” (AiSupoc; John 11:16; 20:24; 
21:2), is mentioned in the fourth gospel as a courageous disciple of 
Jesus (John 11:16; cf. 14:5) who, after his encounter with Jesus 
after the resurrection, confessed Jesus as divine Messiah (John 
20:28).87 According to later tradition, he went to India as a 
missionary.88 


Bartholomew (Bap80A.oualog) is mentioned only in the disciple 
lists. His Aramaic name may have been Nathanael Bar-Talmai (“son 
of Talmay”); he has been identified with Nathanael mentioned in 
John 1:43-46; 21:2, though this is uncertain. 89 


Matthew (Maé@@aioc) is identified in Matt 9:9; 10:3 as Levi the 
tax collector, whose call by Jesus is described more extensively than 
the call of any other disciple.9° Early church tradition credits 
Matthew/Levi with the authorship of the first gospel. 


James son of Alphaeus (IdkwBoc AA@aiovu) has been identified 
with “James the younger” (Mark 15:40), the brother of a certain 
Joses, whose mother was a certain Mary, but this is not certain. 
Since Levi is also described as “son of Alphaeus” (Mark 2:14), it is 


possible that James and Matthew/Levi were brothers. However, 
since the disciple lists in the gospels mention brothers in pairs, 
which is not the case with regard to James son of Alphaeus, this is 
not likely. 


Simon (Zitwv) “the Zealot” (cf. Luke 6:15) is called “the 
Cananaean” (0 Kavavaioc) in Matt 10:4 and Mark 3:18 (ESV), a 
term derived from the Aramaic word meaning “the enthusiast, 
zealot.” In the first century AD both the Aramaic and the Greek 
terms had a broad spectrum of meaning: everybody who stood for a 
committed fulfillment of the law could be so designated. Whether 
this Simon formerly belonged to the party of the Zealots, i.e., 
whether he was at one time a Jewish nationalist prepared to engage 
in active resistance against the Romans, remains an open question. 


Judas (Iovéac, Heb. Yehudah) son of James (cf. Luke 6:16) is 
perhaps identical with the disciple Thaddaeus mentioned in Matt 
10:3 and Mark 3:18.91 Apart from the disciple lists, he is mentioned 
only indirectly in connection with Jesus’ last Passover during which 
“Judas, not Iscariot” asks: “Lord, why do you intend to show 
yourself to us and not to the world?” (John 14:22). 


1:14 They all devoted themselves with one mind to prayer, 
together with several women and Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and his brothers (o0tot mdvtec Noav smpooKaptepobvtEec 
OpOOULASOV TH POOELXN| OVV yUvatéiv Kal Maptàu TH uNTpÌ Tod 
Tnoot kai Toic adeA@oic avToU). Luke’s first summary of the life 
and the activities of the followers of Jesus in Jerusalem focuses on 
prayer. The apostles are not focused on themselves or on their task, 
but on God, whose power sustains their life and assists them in their 
mission. The meaning of the verb (npooKapTep&w), which denotes 
“to be busily engaged in, be devoted to,” and the imperfect 
periphrastic tense both underscore the persistent and continuous 
nature of their prayers. In 6:4 the apostles reassert the priority of 
prayer for the leadership of the Jerusalem church. Before followers 
of Jesus do anything else, they call on God, whether with praise or 
petition, thanksgiving or intercession, as they utterly depend on 
God in whose sovereignty they trust. 

The adverb (OuO@ULASOV) means “with one mind, unanimously,” 
although many have argued for the weaker meaning “together.” 
The context indicates that, here, more than physical co-location 


(mentioned already in v. 13) is meant. Luke describes a shared 
attitude of heart and mind.92 The reference to the harmony and 
unanimity of the disciples is repeatedly stressed in Acts (cf. 2:46; 
4:24; 5:12). 

The phrase “with several women” (ovv yuvatéiv) may refer to 
the wives of the eleven apostles (anarthrous noun),93 or, which is 
more likely, to female disciples mentioned among the witnesses of 
Jesus’ ascension. Luke repeatedly mentions women who traveled 
with Jesus and who were witnesses of Jesus’ crucifixion and 
resurrection.9* Among these women is Mary, Jesus’ mother;°5 also 
included are Jesus’ brothers, whose names are given in Mark 6:3 as 
James, Joseph, Judas, and Simon. The most natural meaning of 
“brother” (45€A.@0c) is blood brother. Jesus’ “brothers” (A8EA PO) 
were the sons of Joseph and Mary.?’ Mary and Jesus’ brothers had 
been more than skeptical about Jesus’ ministry (Mark 3:21, omitted 
in Luke 8:19-21; cf. John 7:5). Luke portrays them as being among 
those who believe in him. Paul preserves a tradition that included 
James among those who had seen Jesus after the resurrection (1 
Cor 15:7), and points out that “the Lord’s brothers” were involved 
in missionary travels, accompanied by their wives (1 Cor 9:5). 


Theology in Application 


As Luke refers his readers to the first volume of his work, which 
was an account of Jesus’ life, ministry, death, resurrection, and 
ascension, and as he again briefly summarizes Jesus’ ministry at the 
beginning of Acts, he underscores the essential and fundamental 
significance of Jesus. His introduction of Acts emphasizes that the 
life and work of the church and her leaders depend entirely on the 
life and work of Jesus, the risen and exalted Lord and Messiah, who 
rules at God’s right hand and who has promised and granted to his 
disciples the gift of the Holy Spirit, who empowers their life and 
their ministry. 

The themes of the introduction of Acts reappear repeatedly in the 
first chapters of Acts, which describe the life and work of the 
Twelve, represented by Peter. Consequently, the emphases 
highlighted here will be developed further in Acts. 


Jesus as Central for the Life of the Church 
Jesus remains central for the life of the church, foundational for the 


teaching in the church, and crucial for the missionary outreach of the 
church. The ministry of Jesus has not been “overtaken” by the era of 
the Spirit or by the various concerns of church life. The life and 
work of the church and of her leaders cannot and must not be 
separated from the ministry of Jesus. This is why the church has 
four gospels. Of particular significance are Jesus’ suffering (which 
occupies about a third of the space in all four gospels), resurrection, 
and exaltation. 


Jesus’ Ascension 


Jesus’ ascension to the throne at God’s right hand concludes his earthly 
ministry and inaugurates his “new covenant” ministry, which is carried 
out by the apostles. Peter will explain in his Pentecost speech the 
meaning of Jesus’ ascension.% Three truths are particularly 
important. 


Jesus has been exalted to the eternal throne of David, the throne 
promised in Psalm 110:1 for David’s “Lord”—a throne located not 
in Jerusalem but at God’s right hand (2:33-36). Having ascended to 
God’s right hand, Jesus now rules over Israel, fulfilling the 
announcement made in connection with his birth (Luke 1:32-33). 
His ascension does not remove him from Israel. On the contrary, it 
has put him into the position of God’s chief executive agent, who 
initiates the promised messianic manifestation of God’s reign on 
earth. God’s kingdom is indeed being restored, as God’s rule is now, 
in the days of the Messiah, conveyed through the crucified, risen, 
and exalted Jesus.99 


This exalted Jesus, the royal Lord and Messiah, pours out the 
Holy Spirit of God as the gift of God’s own self-manifesting and 
transformative presence and life (2:33). He acts and speaks through 
his witnesses as he is the Lord with respect to God’s Spirit and his 
gifts (2:33, 36, 38-39). 


The Holy Spirit as the Power of God’s Presence 


The Holy Spirit is the power of God’s presence, promised and provided 
by Jesus the Messiah and Savior, for the life and the ministry of the 
church and her apostles. As God’s effective presence, the Holy Spirit 
is specifically related in Acts to various realities. 


The presence of the Holy Spirit as the power of the almighty God 
and as the catalyst of the exalted Jesus guarantees that the kingdom 


is restored to Israel and that God’s plan for the world, which 
includes the Gentiles (who live between Jerusalem and the ends of 
the earth), will be fulfilled. The context in 1:4-7 relates the power 
of the Holy Spirit to the cleansing and restoring of the messianic 
people of God, which Jesus and the coming of the Spirit initiated 
(cf. 11:16; 15:8-9, also the allusion to Isa 32:15 in 1:8). 


The power of the Holy Spirit sustains and renders effective the 
missionary witness of the apostles (v. 8). The connection between 
the gift of the Holy Spirit and the ministry of the apostles explains 
why apostles are effective. It is not their organizational or rhetorical 
gifts that explain the growth of the church, but the presence of God 
himself and of the risen Jesus Christ in their life and ministry. 


In the context of Pentecost, the coming of the Holy Spirit is linked 
with salvation. It is through the gift of the Spirit, given by the 
exalted Jesus Messiah, that the promised salvation (Luke 1:32-33) 
is poured out (Acts 2:21, 33, 36, 38-39, 40). 

The reception of the gift of the Holy Spirit is a fundamental 
reality of the life of Christians. Conversion involves repentance, 
faith in Jesus the crucified and risen Messiah, and immersion in 
water (2:38-39). 

The new life of believers in Jesus should be understood as the 
result of the reception of the Spirit. The community of the followers 
of Jesus and their fellowship, sacrificial service, worship, and 
evangelism are described as the immediate result of Pentecost 
(2:42-47), 

The power of God’s Spirit becomes visible in miracles (2:22; 3:12; 
4:7; cf. 19:11) and in the proclamation of the Word (4:33; cf. 6:8- 
10; 10:38-40). 


The Apostles as Jesus Witnesses 


The apostles are Jesus’ witnesses to unbelievers and to believers. As 
Jesus’ witnesses, the disciples will not testify to their own 
experiences; they testify to the resurrection of Jesus, who died as 
Israel’s Messiah for the atonement of sins. The Twelve have various 
roles, 100 

They form the nucleus of a restored Israel (Luke 22:28-30). In 
Acts 3-5, Luke describes the political leaders of the Jews as lacking 
credibility and authority, while the apostles have in a sense become 


Israel’s effective leaders (cf. Acts 3:9-10; 4:2, 13, 21; 5:25-26) as 
they are the leaders of the church (cf. 2:26-27, 42; 4:35, 37; 5:2; 
8:14; 15:2, 4, 6-29). 

The Twelve are witnesses to Jesus’ resurrection (Luke 24:48; Acts 
1:8, 21-22; 2:32; 3:15; 4:2, 10, 33; 5:32) and to Jesus’ deeds more 
generally (Acts 10:39). Having been called and commissioned by 
Jesus, they are Jesus’ authorized ambassadors, witnesses to his life, 
death, and resurrection, and expounders of his significance for 
Israel and for the Gentiles. 


The Twelve are authoritative teachers who expound Scripture and 
who explain the life, death, and resurrection/exaltation of Jesus to 
Israel and to Gentiles (2:42, 44-47; 4:2, 30-31; 5:21-22, 28, 42). 
Their main activity is the ministry of God’s Word (6:2, 4). They 
explain the good news about Jesus to unbelievers (4:2, 17; 5:20, 25) 
and teach the Christian community (2:42; 5:42). As Luke describes 
the growth of the church as the growth of God’s Word (6:7; 12:24; 
19:20), the ministry of the apostles is indispensable for the church 
and her growth. 


The Ministry of the Church 


The ministry of the church is universal in scope. Authentic 
communities of Christians never focus all their energies on their 
own local church. Christian leaders have a comprehensive vision 
that reaches from their own city to other cities and regions far and 
wide. 


The vision of the church and her leaders extends from the people 
who live in close proximity (Jerusalem, Judea) to people who live 
further away (Samaria, to the ends of the earth; 1:8; 2:39). Peter 
soon reaches people living in Samaria (8:25), in Judea (9:32-43), 
and in Caesarea (10:1-48). The churches established in Judea, 
Galilee, and Samaria continue to grow (9:31). Christian preachers 
reach and preach in cities in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Syria (11:19). 
Paul, after his conversion, preaches in Syria, on Cyprus, and in the 
provinces of Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia (Acts 13-20). 


The missionary strategy implied in Jesus’ geographical directive 
is simple, although daunting. The apostles are instructed to reach 
people wherever they live with the news about the offer of salvation, 
whether they are Jews, or Samaritans, or Gentiles. They are 
certainly directed not to remain “at home”—although when we 


realize that most disciples were Galileans and that Jerusalem was 
not their home, they never stayed “at home” as Jesus’ witnesses. 


The scope of the ministry of the church is universal also in 
temporal terms. It began at the day of Jesus’ return to the Father 
and will last until Jesus’ return to earth. Jesus’ reference to God’s 
authority over the chronological details of the life and ministry of 
his followers (vv. 6-7, 11) means that speculations about the 
periods of salvation history must not be allowed to occupy their 
theological reflection. 


The life of the disciples stands not under the authority of their 
own personal ideas and hopes. The determination of time with its 
periods and epochs, and thus the determination of the duration of 
the last days that have begun, and the knowledge about the 
duration of their missionary work are the prerogative of the Father, 
who guides history as Lord of history according to his plan. There 
are more important things to do than to speculate about the date 
and the details of Jesus’ return to earth. 


It is somewhat surprising that self-appointed “end-time 
specialists” often ignore what Jesus said about not knowing the 
details and the timing of his return. Apart from earning royalties for 
best-selling books on these matters, not much good has come of 
such a misguided focus on the end times. On the contrary, many 
Christians have been confused about what really matters—waiting 
joyfully for Christ’s return rather than waiting for the antichrist and 
for a rapture that would deliver them from suffering. Many pastors 
have been confused as well, so much so that many refrain from 
preaching through the book of Revelation. 


As the disciples have been assured that Jesus’ return is a 
certainty, they can return to Jerusalem and look forward to 
fulfilling the task of being Jesus’ witnesses with joy and anticipation 
about what Jesus and God’s Spirit will do through their ministry. 
Christians do not wait idly for Jesus’ return. They have work to do. 


The life of the apostles as witnesses of Jesus who have been given 
God’s Holy Spirit, and the missionary task of the church, which 
sends the apostles from Jerusalem to the ends of the earth, require 
prayer—much constant and united prayer (v. 14). In Luke 11:1 the 
disciples had asked Jesus to teach them how to pray, a request 
followed by what we call the “Lord’s Prayer” (Luke 11:2-4; cf. Matt 
6:9-13). We may assume that in v. 14 the apostles practice what 


they have learned from Jesus, praying with God’s priorities, i.e., 
without being narrowly introspective. 


Followers of Jesus pray that God may act in the world in such a 
manner, through his people, that others may come to honor him as 
God (first petition). They pray that God’s kingly rule might be 
manifest and effective in the hearts and minds of people throughout 
the world (second petition). They pray that God’s will might be 
done by people who do not yet acknowledge and obey that will at 
present (third petition, in Matt 6). They pray that God may provide 
for their everyday needs (third petition in Luke 11). They pray that 
God will forgive their sins, in accordance with the forgiveness they 
extend to others (fourth petition). They pray with the realization 
that times of testing will come in which they might respond with 
unbelief or in which their faith is proven to be genuine, with the 
admission of human weakness and yet with the unconditional trust 
in God’s will and grace. For church leaders and for the church as a 
whole, prayer is not a duty—it is a joyful privilege; it is not a chore 
that can be taken care of by one-liners between praise songs, but a 
passionate desire for the presence of God. 
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Chapter 2 
Acts 1:15-26 


Literary Context 


The second major section of Acts consists of two sections: the first 
describes the identity and witness of Jesus’ followers as God’s 
people (1:15-2:47), and the second describes the life, witness, trials, 
and growth of the church in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3). 


The first section has three episodes—the reconstitution of the 
Twelve (1:15-26); the coming of the Spirit at Pentecost, with a 
sermon of Peter and a report concerning the conversion of three 
thousand Jews (2:1-41); and a summary of the life of the Jerusalem 
community of believers in Jesus (2:42-47). 


After narrating Jesus’ ascension, Luke relates how Matthias was 
chosen as the twelfth apostle, replacing Judas Iscariot, who had 
committed suicide (1:15-26). The episode consists of four incidents: 
(1) Peter’s initiative regarding the reconstitution of the group of the 
Twelve (1:15-22); (2) the nomination of two candidates (1:23); (3) 
the prayer of the believers before the decision (1:24-25); (4) the 
decision by the casting of lots and the integration of Matthias into 
the group of the Twelve (1:26). 


This material has no parallels in Luke 24, which makes it the first 
full narrative section of Acts (acknowledging that 1:1-14 includes 
narrative). After squarely focusing on Jesus, who grants to his 
disciples the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, who has 
initiated the restoration of the kingdom to Israel, and who is 
sending his disciples to be his witnesses in Jerusalem and to the 
ends of the earth, Luke now turns his focus on the apostles. 


The list of apostles in 1:13 had one apostle missing—Jesus had 
called twelve disciples; when Judas Iscariot had killed himself, 
there were only eleven. Since Jesus had called the Twelve as an 
identifiable group (Luke 6:12-16) to signal the reorganization and 
restoration of Israel (Luke 22:29-30) that the prophets had 
predicted for the last days, and since Luke relates in Acts how Jesus 
restores the kingdom to Israel through his witnesses, the election of 


Matthias is both a necessity and a key event before the Twelve 
begin their ministry of preaching and teaching as Jesus’ witnesses 
(which begins in Acts 2). 


This reconstitution of the Twelve is not caused by administrative 
requirements or organizational pressures—such questions become 
relevant only in Acts 6, when the church of Jerusalem had grown 
considerably. Rather, this reconstitution, narrated between the 
commission to missionary ministry as Jesus’ witnesses (1:8) and the 
beginning of missionary proclamation before Israel on the day of 
Pentecost (2:1-42), is part of God’s plan (1:16, 20, 22), who is 
restoring the kingdom to Israel (1:6-8); and it is a necessity as the 
witnesses of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection have been 
commissioned to proclaim the good news of Jesus from Jerusalem 
to the ends of the earth (1:8, 22). 


The election of Matthias fulfills Scripture (1:16-20), is 
accompanied by prayer (1:24), and is the direct result of the 
revelation of God’s will, as seen in the casting of lots (1:26). The 
suggestion that Matthias’s election was premature since Paul, who 
was converted later, should have been chosen as the twelfth 
apostle, misses the point that Paul did not meet the qualifications 
for witnesses of Jesus’ life (1:21-22). The argument that Matthias is 
never again mentioned in Acts ignores the fact that with the 
exception of Peter, James, and John, none of the other apostles is 
mentioned in Acts either. Since Luke’s narrative in Acts is selective 
(see the Introduction), he would have omitted the account in 1:15- 
26 if he had found it to be embarrassing. 


I. Jesus’ Exaltation and the Commission of the 
Apostles (1:1-14) 
II. The Beginnings of the New People of God 
(1:15-8:3) 
A. The Identity and Witness of Jesus’ 
Followers as God’s People (1:15-2:47) 


6. The reconstitution of the Twelve; Peter’s 
speech (1:15-26) 

7. The arrival of the Holy Spirit and the 
identity of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Lord 
(2:1-41) 


Main Idea 


The reconstitution of the Twelve through the election of Matthias 
underscores the identity of the community of Jesus’ followers as the 
people of God as a manifestation of the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel, and it emphasizes the mission of the church, whose 
leaders are commissioned to be witnesses of Jesus’ life, death, and 
resurrection. 


Translation 


Acts 1:15-26 
15a Setting: time During these days 
b Action Peter stood up 
c Social/Place in the midst of the brothers 
d Action and said 
e Parenthesis —the group of people gathered together numbered about a hundred 
and twenty— 
16a Address “Brothers and sisters, 
b Assertion that Scripture had to be fulfilled 
c Description which the Holy Spirit spoke in advance through David 
d Character entrance concerning Judas, 
e Character description who became the guide of those who 
who arrested Jesus. 
17a For he belonged to our number 
b V and received a share in our ministry. 
18a Action He acquired a piece of land with the money paid for his wicked deed, 
b Event and after having fallen headlong, 
c Event he burst open in the middle 
d Result and all his entrails spilled out. 
19a Event This became known to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
b Result so that the field came to be called in their own language Akeldama, 
c Translation which means Field of blood’ 
20a Explanation For it is written in the book of Psalms, 
b Quotation of OT ‘Let his homestead become desolate, and 
c let nobody dwell in it; and 
d ‘Let someone else take his assignment’ (Pss 69:25; 109:8). 
21a Conclusion Therefore it is necessary that 
b Suggestion one of the men... 
c Association who accompanied us during the entire time 
d Setting: time while the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, 
22a Setting: time from the beginning of the baptism of John 
b Setting: time until the day when he was taken up from us, 
c Task ... becomes with us a witness to his resurrection.” 
23a Action They nominated two men, 
b Character entrance Joseph 
Identification called Barsabbas, 
c Identification also known as Justus, and 
d Character entrance Matthias. 
24a Action They prayed, 
b Prayer/assertion ‘Lord, you know the hearts of all people; 
c Petition show us which one of these two men you have chosen 
25a Purpose to receive the position of ministry and apostleship 
b Reason from which Judas deviated to go to his own place.” 
26a Action They cast lots for them, 
b Result and the lot fell on Matthias; 
c Action and he was added to the eleven apostles. 


Structure and Literary Form 


Luke’s account of the reconstitution of the Twelve in 1:15-26 is 
made up of four incidents. (1) Peter takes the initiative among the 
eleven disciples and the 120 followers of Jesus to propose electing a 
twelfth apostle to replace Judas. His speech (1:15-22) outlines 
three steps: (a) Judas’s demise and the fulfillment of Scripture (vv. 
16-20); (b) scriptural proof, with the quotation of Ps 69:25 and Ps 
109:8 (v. 20); (c) the necessity of reconstituting the Twelve (vv. 21- 


22). (2) Two candidates who meet these criteria are nominated: 
Joseph and Matthias (1:23). (3) The believers pray for God’s 
guidance (1:24-25). (4) They cast lots and Matthias is added to the 
Twelve (1:26). 

The passage contains narrative (1:15, 23, 26), a speech (1:16-22), 
scriptural interpretation (1:16, 20), and a prayer (1:24-25). The 
speech in 1:16-22 is Peter’s first speech. 


In Depth: Peter’s Speeches 


Luke relates eleven speeches of Peter. Their audiences, 
localities, and geographical locations are as follows. 


Speech: 1 

Passage: 1:15-22 

Recipient(s): Believers: 120 people 
Location: Upper room 

City: Jerusalem 


Speech: 2 

Passage: 2:14-36 

Recipient(s): Jews: several thousand 
Location: Street (Temple complex?) 
City: Jerusalem 


Speech: 3 

Passage: 2:37-40 

Recipient(s): Jews: several thousand 
Location: Street (Temple complex?) 
City: Jerusalem 


Speech: 4 

Passage: 3:4-6 

Recipient(s): Jew: beggar 

Location: Beautiful Gate of the Temple 
City: Jerusalem 


Speech: 5 
Passage: 3:11-26 
Recipient(s): Jews: crowd 


Location: Solomon’s Portico in the Temple 
City: Jerusalem 


Speech: 6 

Passage: 4:5-22 
Recipient(s): Jews: aristocrats 
Location: Sanhedrin 

City: Jerusalem 


Speech: 7 

Passage: 5:3-10 

Recipient(s): Believers: Ananias, Sapphira 
Location: Solomon’s Portico (?) 

City: Jerusalem 


Speech: 8 

Passage: 5:27-33 
Recipient(s): Jews: aristocrats 
Location: Sanhedrin 

City: Jerusalem 


Speech: 9 

Passage: 10:34-43 

Recipient(s): Gentile God-fearer: Cornelius 
Location: Barracks 

City: Caesarea 


Speech: 10 

Passage: 11:1-18 
Recipient(s): Believers 
Location: Solomon’s Portico (?) 
City: Jerusalem 


Speech: 11 

Passage: 15:7-11 
Recipient(s): Believers 
Location: Solomon’s Portico (?) 
City: Jerusalem 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Reconstitution of the Twelve (1:15-26) 
A. Peter’s Initiative regarding the Reconstitution of the 
Twelve (1:15-22) 
1. Peter’s initiative (1:15a-d) 
2. The presence of 120 believers (1:15e) 
3. Peter’s speech (1:16-22) 
a. Address (1:16a) 
b. Judas’s fate and Scripture (1:16b-19) 
i. The necessity of the fulfillment of Scripture 
(1:16b-c) 
ii. The involvement of Judas in Jesus’ arrest (1:16d- 
e) 
iii. The inclusion of Judas among the Twelve (1:17) 
iv. The demise of Judas (1:18-19) 
c. Scriptural proof (1:20) 
i. Quotation from Ps 69:25 (1:20a-c) 
ii. Quotation from Ps 109:8 (1:20d) 
d. The necessity of the reconstitution of the Twelve 
(1:21-22) 
i. The necessity of replacing Judas (1:21a) 
ii. The criteria for a member of the Twelve (1:21b- 
22) 
B. Nomination of Joseph Barsabbas and Matthias 
(1:23) 
1. Nomination of two men (1:23a) 
2. Nomination of Joseph Barsabbas (1:23b-c) 
3. Nomination of Matthias (1:23d) 
C. Prayer of the Assembled Believers for God’s 
Guidance (1:24-25) 
1. Acknowledgment of God’s omniscience (1:24a-b) 
2. Petition that God may reveal his choice of the man to 
be one of the Twelve (1:24c) 
3. Recognition of the purpose of the ministry of the 
Twelve (1:25) 
D. Election of Matthias by Lot and Reconstitution of 
the Twelve (1:26) 
1. Casting of lots (1:26a) 
2. Choice of Matthias (1:26b) 
3. Inclusion of Matthias among the Twelve (1:26c) 


Explanation of the Text 


1:15 During these days Peter stood up in the midst of the 
brothers and said—the group of people gathered together 
numbered about a hundred and twenty (kai Ev Taic ńuépatç 
TaUTatc dvaotac TIETPOG Ev uéow TWV ASerQav Einev- NV TE 
ÖXA.OG OvOLATwWV Exl TO AUTO Woel EkaTOv geikoo). The “days” 
that Luke refers to is the period between Jesus’ ascension (v. 22) 
and the coming of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost (2:1). 
Peter takes the initiative in reconstituting the group of the Twelve. 
He acts here for the first time as the leader of the apostles and of 
the community of Jesus’ followers. Luke does not relate Jesus’ 
words regarding Peter’s role as the “rock” on which he will build 
his new community (Matt 16:17-19; cf. Luke 9:18-20), but Peter’s 
initiative and action in 1:15-26 indicate that this is exactly the role 
he fulfills. He plays a leading role in the life of the Jerusalem 
church and in missionary outreach in Judea and Samaria until he is 
forced to leave the city in AD 41 (12:17). After having denied Jesus 
(Luke 22:21-31, 54-62), he does precisely what Jesus had told him 
to do (Luke 22:32): he strengthens his brothers. 


Luke makes a parenthetical remark to inform the reader that 
about 120 people! were present when Matthias was added to the 
Twelve. The search for a symbolical meaning of this figure has been 
unsuccessful. Not convincing either is the suggestion that this figure 
represents a local sanhedrin2—Luke explicitly states this is an 
approximate number (woei). These 120 disciples are presumably all 
who saw Jesus after his resurrection. How many of them belonged 
to the group of 500 to whom Jesus appeared on one occasion (1 Cor 
15:6), we do not know. 


In Depth: Peter 


Peter is the leading apostle, especially in the first half of 
Acts. He is mentioned as the first disciple in the apostle 
list in 1:13, a fact that indicates his leadership position. 
Peter took the initiative in the matter of the vacancy in 
the group of the Twelve after Judas’s demise (1:15). At 
Pentecost, Peter was the spokesman of the 120 followers 
of Jesus, explaining the events connected with the coming 
of the promised Holy Spirit. He spontaneously called on 


the listeners to repent and be baptized in the name of 
Jesus the Messiah (2:14, 37-38). 


Peter was instrumental in healing a lame man begging 
at the Beautiful Gate of the temple. When people excitedly 
congregated in Solomon’s Portico, Peter explained the 
good news about Jesus (3:11-26). He was arrested in the 
temple, together with John; when brought before the 
Sanhedrin on the next morning, he explained before the 
“leaders of the people and elders” the message of Jesus 
the Messiah that he had proclaimed in the temple (4:3, 8- 
12). 

When Ananias and Sapphira, a Christian couple who 
belonged to the community of Jesus’ followers, wanted to 
manipulate the church through false information 
concerning their charitable giving, Peter was the apostle 
who dealt with this serious matter (5:2, 3, 8). He 
performed extraordinary miracles in Jerusalem (5:15), so 
that news about the community of believers in Jesus 
spread to the surrounding region and towns (5:16). When 
the apostles were arrested again (5:18), Peter was again 
the spokesman (5:29). 


When the apostles received news of the conversion of 
large numbers of Samaritans resulting from the missionary 
work of Philip, the community in Jerusalem sent Peter 
and John to Samaria to consolidate the new believers 
(8:14). Peter engaged in missionary work in the cities of 
the coastal plain (9:32) and in the plain of Sharon, where 
many people were converted (9:35). During a visit to 
believers in Lydda, believers in Joppa called Peter after a 
Christian woman named Dorcas had passed away (9:38). 


In Joppa, Peter received a revelation from God, who 
instructed him that Gentiles who had been converted to 
believe in Jesus the Messiah should be admitted to the 
community of the people of God without practicing 
halakic rules of purity (10:9-18). Peter played a major 
role in the conversion of Cornelius, a Roman centurion in 
Caesarea (10:24-48). When the Jerusalem church asked 
Peter to explain his conduct in Caesarea, where he had 
baptized Cornelius and stayed in his house, he defended 


his behavior and the admission of Gentiles into the 
church, referring to the revelation he had received from 
God and to the reception of the Holy Spirit that the 
converted Gentiles had experienced (11:1-18). 


Herod Agrippa I arrested Peter in AD 41; Herod wanted 
to execute him in order to please the Jews in Jerusalem 
(12:3). After his miraculous escape from prison, Peter left 
Jerusalem and went to “another place” (12:17), which 
Luke does not specify. On the occasion of the Apostles’ 
Council (AD 48), when the debate was heating up, Peter 
took the floor and reminded the believers that God had 
used him in the early days of the church to take the gospel 
to the Gentiles, without requiring them to become Jews 
(15:7). 


1:16 “Brothers and sisters, that Scripture had to be fulfilled 
which the Holy Spirit spoke in advance through David 
concerning Judas, who became the guide of those who arrested 
Jesus” (Övöpes aderAqoi, sel AANpwWOAVat THY ypag@nv ñv 
pOEINEV TO nveüna TO GyLov Sta OTÖNATOG Aavid nepi Iova TOO 
yevouévov OSNnyOU TOis oVAAAaBOTOLW Inooüv). Peter begins his 
speech to the assembled believers about the demise of Judas and 
the necessity to elect a twelfth apostle with the statement that it 
was necessary (€5et) for Scripture to be fulfilled. This emphasis, 
supported in v. 20 by the quotation of Ps 69:25 and 109:8, 
underscores the conviction that Judas’s involvement in Jesus’ arrest 
and death was an integral part of God’s will and plan. 


If Peters address “brothers” (dSeA@oi) refers to the entire 
community of followers of Jesus, which is likely, the women of v. 
14 are included (hence “brothers and sisters”). When Jews address 
fellow Jews as “brothers,”* they express the conviction that they are 
all descendants of Abraham and thus belong to the same “family” of 
people. In Acts, the term “brothers” is often used for fellow 
Christians, both male and female,5 expressing the conviction that 
they belong to the one family of God’s reconstituted people. 


Scripture® represents the words of the Holy Spirit,” and that 
means God’s own words. As the Word of God, Scripture reveals 
God’s will for his people for the present and for the future. What 
God says will certainly happen. The reference to the “speaking” 


(npoelstev) of Scripture should be understood in the context of 
Scripture being read aloud in the synagogues (and in the Christian 
communities), so that the assembled people of God “hear” the 
words of God. As regards the specific texts that Peter will quote, he 
asserts that the Holy Spirit spoke “through the mouth” (thus lit.) of 
David, who was traditionally regarded as the author of the Psalms.® 
Peter (and Luke) was convinced that a particular passage in 
Scripture is the utterance of the Holy Spirit, who used a human 
agent to speak the Word of God. 


The Scripture passage that Peter refers to here is quoted later in 
v. 20 (i.e., Pss 69:25 and 109:8). Peter’s use of Scripture can be 
understood in two ways. First, Peter uses the principle of qal 
wahomer (lit., “the light and the heavy”), i.e., the inference from the 
lighter (less significant) to the weightier (more significant), and vice 
versa (Lat., a minori ad maius).? He applies what David said in the 
Psalms about wrongdoers generally to Judas specifically. 1° 


Second, Peter found a specific prophecy about Judas in the 
Psalms, which was appropriate since David was regarded as a 
prophet (cf. 2:30-31) and since Jesus had applied the psalms to 
himself.11 Luke had related in Luke 22:47 how Judas had literally 
become a “guide” (05ny6c)!2 for “the chief priests, the officers of 
the temple guard, and the elders, who had come for him” (22:52). 


1:17 For he belonged to our number and received a share in 
our ministry (ÖTL Katnptäunuevog Åv Ev ńuřv Kai EXaxEv TOV 
KAÑpov TÄG Stakoviac Tavtns). Peter explains how a vacancy 
came about among the Twelve. Judas had been included in that 
group (cf. the disciple lists in Matt 10:2-4; Mark 3:16-19; Luke 
6:13-16—always in the last position). Judas Iscariot probably came 
from a place called Kariot (Tell Qirioth in the Negev? or Askaroth 
near Shechem?).!3 He was the treasurer of the Twelve (John 12:6; 
13:29), which means he was regarded as competent in money 
matters. Like the other eleven disciples, he was called and sent by 
Jesus “to proclaim the kingdom of God and to heal” (Luke 9:2), and 
like them he had been given by Jesus a “kingdom” and was 
appointed as a judge of “the twelve tribes of Israel” (Luke 22:29- 
30). This was the “share” or “lot” (KAñpoc) that the Twelve had 
received, which is here described as “service” (tç StaKoviac is 
partitive genitive), i.e., the task of “functioning in the interest of a 
larger public.”14 


Luke describes the “ministry” of the Twelve in 6:4 as a “ministry 
of the word” (8takovia Tov Adyou), that is, preaching of the word 
of God concerning Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior. This 
corresponds to the call of the Twelve as followers of Jesus (Luke 
9:2), whose witnesses they are (Acts 1:22). Their “ministry” or 
“service” is the commission to proclaim the arrival of God’s 
kingdom in Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and exaltation. 


Judas finally proved to be dishonest (cf. John 12:4-6; 13:19). 
Luke emphasizes that Judas was under the influence of Satan when 
he betrayed Jesus (Luke 22:3; cf. John 13:2).15 This had happened 
only a few weeks earlier, and despite the explanation that Peter 
provides, the disciples still might have been in shock that one of 
their friends had betrayed Jesus and then committed suicide. It is 
precisely because of these two realities—Judas was numbered 
among the Twelve, and he had had a share in the ministry—that his 
place among the Twelve had to be filled after his demise. 


1:18 He acquired a piece of land with the money paid for his 
wicked deed, and after having fallen headlong, he burst open 
in the middle and all his entrails spilled out (00Tog u&v obVv 
EKTNOATO xwpiov K HLOBHOU TÄG AdLKlag Kal PNVNG yEVöLEVOG 
EXAKNOEV HEOOG Kal EZEXÜON nAvTa TA ONAGYYVa aVTOD). Luke’s 
description of the outcome of Judas’s betrayal in vv. 18-19 focuses 
entirely on Judas. Some regard this description as a parenthetical 
insertion by Luke into Peter’s speech. Matthew’s fuller version of 
the events (Matt 26:14-15; 27:3-10) focuses on the Jewish 
leadership and their involvement in the arrest of Jesus; he relates 
that Judas repented,16 threw the money (thirty pieces of silver) in 
the temple before committing suicide by hanging, while the priests 
used the money to purchase the “field of blood.” Luke does not 
report what the priests were doing; he is mostly interested in 
Judas’s horrible fate. The assertion in v. 18 that Judas acquired a 
piece of land may simply mean that it was Judas’s money that 
bought the plot of land with the gruesome name (v. 19). Matthew 
relates that the priests used Judas’s money “to buy the potter’s field 
as a burial place for foreigners” (Matt 27:7). To buy a cemetery that 
is ritually unclean with money that is ritually unclean is rather 
appropriate. 17 

Luke describes Judas’s death in horrific terms. The adjective 
mpnvnsg means “forward, head first, headlong” and appears to 


describe a fall that resulted in his body “bursting apart” or “bursting 
open” (AQKdw) in the middle, with all the “inward parts” (tà 
onAdyxva), particularly the viscera, spilling out.18 The gruesome 
detail is probably meant to elicit in the reader the conclusion that 
God brought judgment on Judas because of his wicked deed. 


1:19 This became known to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
so that the field came to be called in their own language 
Akeldama, which means “Field of blood” (kai yvwoTOV éyéveTo 
ndol TOG KaTOLKOVOLW TepovocAru wote KANAÄVaL TO ywpiov 
Erelvo TH löla SLAaAEKTW AUTWV AkerASapay, TOUT’ EOTLV Ywpiov 
aiuatoc). The story of Judas’s demise was well-known among the 
citizens of Jerusalem. What precisely was known is unclear: either 
how Judas died or the purchase of a cemetery with the money from 
his betrayal. 


The field purchased was the one in which his body had burst 
apart. Whether he had bought the field himself or the priests had 
bought it with the money Judas returned, Judas, in despair over his 
betrayal, committed suicide in a field in which foreigners were 
buried (Matt 27:7). 


The name of the field Judas acquired and on which he died was 
called Akeldama (AeA Saucy, transliteration of an Aramaic word), 
which translates in Greek as “field of blood” (ywpiov aipatos). 
Tradition localizes the “field of blood” where the Kidron, 
Tyropoeon, and Hinnom valleys meet, a location that can be linked 
with the activity of potters (suitable clay) and had been a place for 
burial (2 Kgs 23:6; Jer 26:23).19 The traditional site is near the 
Greek Orthodox monastery of St. Onuphrius, built in the nineteenth 
century at a site where tombs from the Herodian period have been 
discovered, among them the tomb of the high priest Annas. 


1:20 For it is written in the book of Psalms, “Let his homestead 
become desolate, and let nobody dwell in it,” and “Let 
someone else take his assignment” (yéypastat yàp Ev BiBAW 
VvoAußv. yevnOnto N émavatc avtod Epnuog Kal un Eotw O 
KATOLKOV EV AUTH, Kal: TV EntoKontv avTOD AaßETw EtEpos). If 
vv. 18-19 is indeed a Lukan parenthesis, Peter’s quotation of Pss 
69:25 and 109:8 focuses not on Judas’s suicide but on the vacancy 
in the group of the Twelve and on the need to replace him. The first 
quotation is from Ps 69:25 (LXX 68:26). Psalm 69 is “a psalm of 


protest and plea” closing with a declaration of trust in Yahweh. 2° 
The psalmist pleads with God not as a private individual but as 
representing a community under attack by people with a different 
spiritual commitment. He prays that God may bring his wrath 
against these enemies and remove them from the community. John 
and Paul used the psalm as a typological prediction of Jesus’ 
suffering (John 2:17; 15:25; Rom 15:3), and Paul applies it to the 
Jews who rejected Jesus (Rom 11:9-10).21 


Since Judas had joined Jesus’ enemies, Ps 69 could be applied to 
him. The term translated “homestead” (€avA.tc) can be understood 
as a loose reference to the plot of land purchased by Judas. Peter 
uses the psalm as a scriptural prophecy of what happened when 
Judas betrayed Jesus and then fell to his death—what he had and 
what he owned became desolate. The quotation expresses a curse. 
In the context of Matt 27:7, it can literally refer to the burial place 
bought with Judas’s money. Judas experienced the judgment that 
falls on the enemies of the righteous sufferer. 


The second quotation is from Ps 109:8 (LXX 108:8). Psalm 109 is 
a prayer for vindication and vengeance. The psalmist describes one 
of his enemies, a wicked and deceitful man, and formulates a series 
of curses against him. The term translated “assignment” (€toKom1) 
denotes a “position of responsibility.” The psalmist prays that the 
wicked man’s days may be few (109:8a), i.e., that his life might be 
cut short, and that his position of leadership in the community may 
be given to somebody else (109:8b). 


This second quotation expresses Peter’s conviction that Judas, 
who “belonged to our number and received a share in our ministry” 
(v. 17) and whose life was cut short as he experienced God’s 
judgment, needed to be replaced by another person who would take 
his place of leadership. In the context of Luke 22:30, Peter (Luke) 
may think specifically of the role of the Twelve as judges in the 
community of Israel. 


1:21 Therefore it is necessary that one of the men who 
accompanied us during the entire time while the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us (Sei 00V TWV OUVEAHOVTWV Åv 
ÄAVEPWV v mavti ypóvw W EiofAHdEeV Kal EENAHEV Ep’ uç ó 
Kxúptoç Inootc). To Peter, the two Scripture passages warrant 
replacing Judas.22 This statement formulates the first two criteria 


for membership in the group of the Twelve: (1) Judas’s replacement 
must be a man (ävrip). (2) He must have been among Jesus’ 
disciples along with the Twelve. According to Luke 6:13, Jesus was 
surrounded by a larger group of disciples from which he chose the 
Twelve. Peter clarifies the second criterion: the new member of the 
Twelve must have been an eyewitness of Jesus’ ministry. 


1:22 “From the beginning of the baptism of John until the day 
when he was taken up from us, becomes with us a witness to 
his resurrection” (Gpgauevos And TOD Bantlouatog Twdvvov Ewg 
THC Huepac Hc AveAnu@en AP’ HUdV udptUpa TÄG AvaoctdoEewC 
avutov ovv Nulv yevéo—at Eva ToUTwv). The first Christians 
regarded the ministry of John the Baptist as the beginning of Jesus’ 
work (cf. 10:36-41; 13:24-31). Note Luke 3:1-2, where Luke’s only 
precise date is linked with the ministry of John the Baptist. Luke’s 
formulation probably refers to the activity of John the Baptist in 
general terms, not specifically to the event of Jesus’ baptism in the 
Jordan River (cf. Luke 3:21). The last event of Jesus’ life and 
ministry was his ascension to the right hand of God, described by 
Luke in Acts 1:9-11. 


(3) Peter formulates here the third criterion for membership in 
the Twelve, which at the same time describes the primary function 
and task that the Twelve have been given. The twelfth apostle must 
have encountered Jesus after his death and can thus attest his 
resurrection. The Twelve are Jesus’ witnesses in Jerusalem and to 
the ends of the earth (1:8) in the sense that they are witnesses of his 
resurrection, who can testify concerning Jesus’ vindication and who 
can thus explain the meaning of his life, ministry, death, 
resurrection, and exaltation. For “witness” (udpTus) see 1:8. 


1:23 They nominated two men, Joseph called Barsabbas, also 
known as Justus, and Matthias (Kal &otnoav S00, Iwon@ TOV 
KaArovunEvov Bapoaßßäv öç EnerAnon Tovotosc, Kal Maddiav). 
The assembled followers of Jesus suggest two men, who may 
represent a short list from a larger group of candidates. The two 
nominees may have belonged to the seventy (or seventy-two) 
disciples appointed by Jesus (Luke 10:1).23 The fact that none of 
Jesus’ brothers, who were present (Acts 1:14), was nominated 
agrees with the information provided in John 7:5 that Jesus’ 
brothers did not believe in him and thus did not accompany him 


throughout his ministry. 


Two factors underscore the courage of the two candidates willing 
to be nominated for a place among the Twelve. First, Jesus had 
been killed only a few weeks earlier, and as the Twelve had been 
commissioned to be Jesus’ witnesses in Jerusalem and beyond, it 
was a distinct possibility that they might share Jesus’ fate. Second, 
Jesus had tasked the Twelve to be his witnesses in cities and regions 
beyond Judea and Samaria to the ends of the earth. They were to 
become involved in missionary ministry for which there were no 
precedents and no ready models in the first century. 24 


The first nomination was a believer named Joseph. Since Joseph 
was, like Simon, a popular male name among Palestinian Jews, 
nicknames were often added to distinguish him from other people 
with the same name (cf. “Joseph ... called Barnabas” in 4:36). This 
Joseph was known by two other names. Barsabbas (Bapoaßßäcg) is 
perhaps the Greek form of the Aramaic name “Son of Sabba,” or it 
means “Son of the Sabbath,” i.e., one born on the Sabbath,?5 or it 
means “son of the old man” (Aram. säbayyä ' means “someone with 
gray hair”), a nickname that suggests his father was already old 
when Joseph was born.26 The name Justus (Iototoc) is the Greek 
form of the Latin name Iustus, a name used by Gentiles and Jews. 
The Latin alternative nickname might have been formulated in the 
Greco-Roman environment of Tiberias. It is also possible that the 
Latin name, which sounds similar to “Joseph,” was adopted 
“because he became a traveling missionary outside Palestine.”27 


The second nominee was Matthias (Ma@iac is the shortened 
form of Matta@iac, Mattathias), which means “gift of Yahweh.”28 


1:24 They prayed, “Lord, you know the hearts of all people; 
show us which one of these two men you have chosen” (Kai 
MPOGEVEGUEVOL Einav: OV KÜPLE KapdLloyvWoTa TAVTWV AVasELEOV 
Ov éF€A€EW EK TOUTWV TÜV úo Eva). The assembled believers 
turn to God when the time has come to decide between the two 
candidates for the position of the twelfth apostle. Their ongoing 
prayers (cf. 1:14) turn to a specific decision that must be made—a 
decision that in this case they cannot make on their own initiative, 
relying on their own wisdom. 


The address “Lord” (kUpt€) may refer to Jesus, described in v. 2 
as the one who had chosen the apostles and called “Lord Jesus” in 


v. 21.29 More likely the believers address their prayer to God,?° as 
he is called “God, who knows the human heart” (0 kap8toyvwotns) 
in 15:8, a title that reflects the Old Testament teaching about God’s 
knowledge of the thoughts and motivations of the individual and 
about his foreknowledge.31 The choice of who belongs to the 
Twelve can be made only by God, not by the assembled believers, 
as the original group of the twelve disciples had been made up not 
of volunteers but by men selected by Jesus. Thus the believers pray 
that God will reveal his choice. 


1:25 “To receive the position of ministry and apostleship from 
which Judas deviated to go to his own place” (Aaßelv TOV 
TOROV TÄG Stakoviac TavTNS Kai ANOOTOANG AP’ ÀS napeßn 
Tovsac mopevOfjvat gic TOV TOmOV TOV iStov). Judas’s demise 
caused a vacancy in the Twelve, an open “place” or “position” 
(TOroG). The person whom God chooses will receive the “position” 
Judas has vacated; the aorist infinitive (AaBetv) indicates the 
purpose of God’s choice. The phrase “ministry and apostleship” can 
be interpreted as a hendiadys (see 1:7). Authentic apostleship in the 
community of the followers of Jesus is ministry for others, and the 
fundamental service that the Twelve provide is the proclamation of 
the arrival of God’s kingdom in Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and 
exaltation. 


Nevertheless, “ministry” and “apostleship” are not synonyms. 
While “ministry” (Staxovia) speaks of the commission of the 
Twelve and of the actual execution of this commission, 
“apostleship” (GstooTOAN) denotes the sending (out) of the Twelve 
to people who need to hear the good news of Jesus, in Jerusalem, in 
Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth. For “apostle” see 
on 1:2. 


Judas had vacated the position of apostolic ministry when he 
betrayed Jesus and then committed suicide. The term “place” 
(tóxoç) has a different meaning here than in v. 25a; here it 
describes Judas’s destiny. He left the “place” that God through 
Jesus had chosen for him, to go to a “place” he himself had chosen. 
This “place” may be a euphemistic reference to Judas’s demise, i.e., 
to the field bought with the money from his betrayal on which he 
found a horrific death (v. 18). Or the term “place” is a reference to 
hell, the place of perdition, suffering eternal judgment among the 
lost.32 Or the phrase is a symbolic reference to Judas’s 


abandonment of the Twelve symbolized by his purchase of a place 
with the money from his betrayal.33 


1:26 They cast lots for them, and the lot fell on Matthias; and 
he was added to the eleven apostles (kai €wkav KANpOLG 
avtois Kal Eneoev ó KAMpOG ¿mì MadGiav kai ovykateWn@iosn 
ETA THV EvSEKA ATOOTOAWV). The ensuing action is narrated with 
three brief sentences. The syntax of the first sentence is intriguing. 
Luke does not use the normal word for “casting lots” (RGAA@), a 
term that reflects the usual method of casting lots—names were 
written on stones (or on other objects) and placed in a container, 
and one stone was allowed to “fall” out (akin to throwing dice).34 
Luke’s choice of S5iSwut, which means usually “give,” and of the 
dative “for them” (avToic, dative of advantage) has suggested to 
some that those present “gave their votes for them”; this then 
explains the verb “he was added” (ovykatatn@icoual) in v. 26c. 
Luke seems to use loose language to describe the manner by which 
Judas’s replacement was chosen, without indicating the precise 
method used. 


The casting of lots to decide between several options was 
frequently used in Old Testament times35 and in Judaism.3¢ The lot 
was used “to reveal God’s selection of someone or something out of 
several possibilities where he kept people in the dark and desired 
their impartiality in the selection.”37 The purpose of casting lots is 
expressed in Prov 16:33: “The lot is cast into the lap, but its every 
decision is from the LORD.”38 It may be argued that Luke’s 
emphasis on the apostles’ and believers’ unanimity implies that the 
assembled disciples could have surely decided which candidate was 
more suited to take his place among the Twelve. If this was the 
case, the method of casting lots was introduced to ensure that 
Judas’s replacement is decided not by human deliberation but by 
divine appointment.39 


Whatever the precise method of casting lots was, Matthias was 
indicated. This casting of lots is often contrasted with the 
immediately following account of the coming of the Holy Spirit on 
the apostles and believers, who thus no longer needed this 
“mechanistic” manner of determining the will of God.40 Three 
factors should be considered, however. (1) The casting of lots was a 
divinely sanctioned manner of determining God’s will used for 
centuries in Israel. (2) Luke could have omitted the detail of the 


manner of Matthias’s selection if he had regarded casting lots as an 
inappropriate method for the church. (3) The presence of the Holy 
Spirit does not necessarily make decisions easier, unless there is a 
direct prophecy about what action should be taken. In other words, 
the Jerusalem believers did not act in unbelief but used an entirely 
proper procedure to ask the Lord to make his choice among the two 
candidates. 


The apostles, together with the assembled believers, accepted the 
result of the casting of lots as the expression of God’s will. Matthias 
was “chosen together with”*! the eleven apostles; i.e., he was added 
to the eleven, so that the group of the Twelve was restored. 
Thereupon, the apostles again symbolized Jesus’ claim and promise 
to restore the kingdom to Israel, an event and a process in which 
they were given the task of being Jesus’ witnesses to testify to the 
life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus. 


Theology in Application 


The central theme of this passage is the identity and mission of the 
church. As Jesus initiated the restoration of Israel and her kingdom, 
a claim and a promise symbolized by the call of twelve disciples, 
the ministry of the Twelve establishes the new people of God as the 
people of the Messiah. Just as Jesus commissioned the Twelve to be 
witnesses of his life, death, resurrection, and exaltation, the 
ministry of the Twelve consists in proclaiming the good news of 
Jesus to people in Jerusalem and beyond to the ends of the earth. 


The passage is not about apostasy and suicide, or decision 
making, or the radical nature of forgiveness, although these three 
themes are present in the text. A discussion about whether Christian 
believers can fall from grace is more profitably based on other texts 
(e.g., Rom 8:31-39; Heb 6:1-12); the eternal fate of Judas is not 
explicitly expressed in Acts 1. 


As regards suicide, the case of Judas Iscariot seems to have been 
the main reason for the negative moral evaluation of suicide among 
Christians, in particular the view that suicide is an unforgivable sin. 
It may thus be impossible to teach this text without commenting on 
suicide.42 Taking human life is an attack on God, who created 
human life. It is not surprising that the Old Testament does not 
sanction suicide. The earliest surviving condemnation of suicide in 
Second Temple Judaism comes from Josephus, who rejects Greco- 


Roman views of the nobility of suicide (J.W. 3:369).43 There is one 
passage in rabbinic literature in which the suicide of the repentant 
Alcimus, who had massacred sixty innocent Hasidim (cf. 1 Macc 
7:12-18), atones for his sins and provides entry into paradise (Gen. 
Rab. on 27:27). Some scholars take Judas’s repentance related by 
Matthew (Matt 27:4) as genuine repentance,** no less authentic 
than the change of heart of Peter, who had denied Jesus (Matt 
26:75); they argue that “Judas is not restored in life as are Peter 
and the other disciples, but, more than likely, Matthew fully 
expected him to be restored beyond life.”45 But Luke does not 
include Acts 1:15-26 in order to make a statement about suicide. 


Neither is the passage about decision making in the church, or 
more particularly about choosing leaders in church.46 There are 
other texts in Scripture that help us formulate principles of decision 
making, such as the Wisdom literature in the Old Testament or 
Paul’s texts about leaders in the church. Surely prayer, fellowship, 
consultation with other Christians, and interpretation of Scripture 
are necessary and helpful when Christians make decisions. But this 
is not the point of the text. In vv. 15-26, the “one who knows the 
hearts” is neither Peter nor the interview committee, but God 
himself. While interviews, recommendations, and personality 
profiles may be helpful, they still can fail to reveal what is in the 
heart.*7 The fact that Luke never mentions the casting of lots again 
in his account of the life and mission of the church does not prove 
that he denigrates it. He describes the communication of God’s will 
to Christian believers in a multitude of ways, none of which appear 
to be normative.48 


When some commentators point out that Christians now have the 
Holy Spirit to help them make decisions, they generally fail to 
answer the question of precisely how the Holy Spirit reveals the will 
of God. Personal impressions, even dreams and visions, are surely 
not a foolproof manner of determining the course of action that is 
God’s will. Democratic decisions by majority vote can be arbitrary 
as well. As the casting of lots can be misused in superstitious ways, 
so can other approaches to establishing God’s will. But again, the 
text in Acts 1:15-26 does not focus on decision making in the 
church. 


Peter’s leadership role, which is on display in this scene, 
presupposes Peter’s repentance over his denial of Jesus and Jesus’ 


forgiveness. The last time Luke had mentioned Peter in his two- 
volume work, it was in the connection of discovering the empty 
tomb (Luke 24:12) and, prior to that, Peter’s denial of Jesus in the 
courtyard of the high priest’s house (Luke 22:34, 54, 55, 58, 60, 
61). Although Luke does not include a text such as John 21:15-19, 
he clearly implies that Peter had repented of his denial and that 
Jesus had forgiven him, taking him back as the leader of the 
apostles. But Acts 1:15-26 does not address repentance and 
forgiveness. 


The text is about the identity of the community of the followers 
of Jesus as God’s people, and about the mission of the task that 
consists in the witness to Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and 
exaltation. 


The Identity of the Church as the People of God 


The identity of the church as the people of God is tied to the Twelve as 
the symbolic representatives of Israel and of God’s kingdom, which is 
now being restored. The identity of the Twelve is unique.49 The 
criteria for filling the vacancy among the Twelve are unique 
qualifications: they were eyewitnesses of the life, death, 
resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus. The Twelve has a singular role 
for the church, which cannot be repeated. Once the restoration of 
the kingdom was well under way, the role of the Twelve was 
fulfilled; when James, one of the Twelve, was killed in about AD 41 
(12:2), Luke does not describe a replacement. 


The church, the community of the followers of Jesus, is the 
people of God. The church, established by God’s revelatory and 
saving activity in the work of Jesus and through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, is founded on the ministry and leadership of the 
Twelve. 


The church, as the people of God, represents restored Israel, the 
fulfillment of the promised restoration of the kingdom of God, 
which was initiated by Jesus, empowered by the Holy Spirit, and 
manifested in the testimony of the Twelve. 


The church will always seek the salvation of the Jewish people, 
as the apostles did in Jerusalem and in Judea and as Paul did in the 
synagogues of the diaspora. The church never gives up on the 
Jewish people. And the church will always read, study, and observe 
God’s will as revealed in Israel’s Scriptures. 


The church is dependent on the apostolic Word that records the 
proclamation of the apostles and in and through which God has 
revealed himself. The church never moves beyond the normative 
witness of the apostles. Thus the church will always read, study, 
and observe the will of God as revealed in what Christians call the 
New Testament. 


The Mission of the Church 


The mission of the church is focused on the witness of Jesus. The 
Twelve speak about the life of the Lord Jesus. The focus on the 
resurrection in 1:22 is not restrictive, but entails the life, death, and 
exaltation of Jesus as well. Calvin explained it well: 


He names the resurrection, not because they are to bear witness 
to that alone, but because, firstly, in that is comprehended the 
preaching of the death of Christ, and secondly, we have in that 
the end and completion of our redemption; also it carries with it 
the heavenly authority of Christ and the power of the Spirit in 
protecting His own, in establishing justice and equity, in restoring 
order, in abolishing the tyranny of sin, and in putting to flight all 
the enemies of the Church.50 


The life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus, Lord and 
Messiah, is the central, the primary, the dominant theme of the 
followers of Jesus. This is why the church eventually placed four 
long texts that narrate the life, suffering, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus at the beginning of the normative list of books to be read and 
taught in the church. 


The material content of the proclamation of the church is Jesus 
Christ. The good news (euangelion) that the Twelve proclaim is the 
good news of God’s revelatory and saving action in and through 
Jesus, the Lord and the Messiah. Paul passionately agreed with this 
focus. He reminds the Christians in Corinth that when he preached 
in their city as a missionary, he did not use the traditional secular 
strategies of contemporary rhetoric to convince them to accept his 
message, “for I resolved to know nothing while I was with you 
except Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Streamlined rhetoric and 
brilliant argumentation cannot convince people of the truth of the 
gospel; this is possible only if the Holy Spirit works in the hearts 
and minds of people, whose power can convince them of the truth 
of the gospel, because Christian faith rests “not on human wisdom, 


but on God’s power” (1 Cor 2:1-5). 


The formal content of the proclamation of the church is the 
testimony of the apostles. The Twelve had a unique role; as 
eyewitnesses of Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and exaltation, they 
testify to the truth of these foundational events in God’s plan of 
salvation in an authentic and reliable manner. All subsequent 
generations of Christians are dependent on the testimony of these 
first witnesses. 


The focus of the leaders of the church should not be on strategies, 
methods, and techniques, but on the person and work of Jesus 
Christ. 
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Chapter 3 
Acts 2:1-13 


Literary Context 


In 1:1-14, Luke had reported Jesus’ promise that the apostles would 
receive the promised Holy Spirit in Jerusalem. Jesus, having 
overcome Satan in the desert, returned to Galilee “in the power of 
the Spirit” (Luke 4:14) and explained his mission in terms of 
effecting the fulfillment of God’s promises to free Israel from her 
poverty, captivity, and blindness and to usher in “the year of the 
Lord’s favor” (Luke 4:18-21). His proclamation had focused on the 
arrival of the kingdom of God, Yahweh’s royal rule in Israel and in 
the world, which is being restored through his Messiah. 


Before Jesus’ promise of the coming of the Holy Spirit could 
become a reality, with all that this would entail for the restoration 
of Israel and the establishment of God’s kingdom, the group of the 
Twelve had to be complete after Judas’s demise (1:15-26). Now the 
Twelve are ready to do Jesus’ work and to continue his mission. 
Thus, they and the other followers of Jesus are ready to receive 
God’s Spirit and engage in their mission as Jesus’ witnesses, a 
mission in which Jesus would continue to speak, teach, and act 
(1:1). The coming of the Holy Spirit in Acts 2 (after the introduction 
in Acts 1) corresponds to the position of Jesus’ birth in Luke 2 (after 
the introduction to his birth in Luke 1).! 


Luke’s report about the coming of the Holy Spirit and the 
immediate aftermath (2:1-41) consists of five incidents: (1) the 
coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost (2:1-4); (2) the reaction of 
diaspora Jews living in Jerusalem (2:5-13); (3) Peter’s speech on 
the day of Pentecost (2:14-36); (4) Peter’s missionary sermon 
(2:37-40); and (5) mass conversions and baptisms (2:41). We will 
treat these five incidents in three sections, combining the first two 
and the last two incidents (2:1-13; 2:14-36; 2:37-41). 

Luke’s narrative is effective in both a dramatic and a theological 
sense. From a narrative standpoint, the chapter picks up the 
expectations raised in Acts 1 and shows in what way the apostles 


continue Jesus’ work, which is not yet complete (1:1) since the 
kingdom still needs to be fully restored to Israel (1:3, 6-8). It shows 
when and how the apostles received the Holy Spirit whom Jesus 
had promised, a necessary empowerment for the mission of 
proclamation from Jerusalem to the ends of the earth, to which 
they have been called (1:8). 


The theological focus in Acts 1 was on Jesus the risen and exalted 
Messiah (cf. Luke 24:46-49), on the kingdom of God, on the 
restoration of the kingdom to Israel, on the coming of the promise 
of the Holy Spirit, and on the mission of the Twelve from Jerusalem 
to the ends of the earth. In this context, Acts 2 stresses that Jesus, 
the crucified and risen Messiah, has assumed the royal position and 
has received kingly dominion, as David’s Lord, at the right hand of 
God on account of the resurrection and his ascension to the Father 
(2:33-36). He is now able to restore Israel, which happens through 
the gift of the Holy Spirit (Luke 24:44-49; Acts 1:3-8; 2:14-36),? 
who empowers Peter and the disciples to courageously proclaim 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah to the Jerusalem crowds gathered to 
celebrate the day of Pentecost. 


While Acts 2 seems to begin abruptly with dramatic events for 
which there is no immediately discernible cause,? the introduction 
in 1:1-14 has alerted the reader to expect startling and 
extraordinary things to happen when the Holy Spirit arrives in 
power. As the presence of God’s Spirit is evident in visible and 
audible manifestations and in the eagerness and courage of the 
apostles to explain who Jesus really is, what he has accomplished, 
and what he wants to realize in the present and in the future, the 
stage is set for the rest of Acts. The power of the Holy Spirit, who 
made the disciples speak in languages they had not learned (2:4- 
11), is only the first of many miracles that happen as the disciples 
engage in their mission. 

Peter’s proclamation of Jesus the Messiah at Pentecost (2:14-36) 
is only the first of many speeches and sermons in the book that 
explain the identity and the significance of Jesus. The transforming 
power of the Holy Spirit, who leads people to repentance—people 
coming from many regions of the earth (2:9-11, 37-42)—creates a 
congregation of people with diverse backgrounds, united in faith in 
Jesus as Savior and Lord. This community eventually includes 
Samaritans, Ethiopians, Romans, Syrians, and many others who 


come to faith in Jesus and who thus also receive the Holy Spirit. 


In this section we will treat the first two incidents of the 
Pentecost episode: (1) the coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost 
(2:1-4), and (2) the reaction of diaspora Jews living in Jerusalem 
(2:5-13), which then leads into Peter’s explanatory speech in 2:14- 
36. 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 
A. The Identity and Witness of Jesus’ Followers 
as God’s People (1:15-2:47) 

6. The reconstitution of the Twelve; Peter’s 
speech (1:15-26) 

7. The arrival of the Holy Spirit and the 
identity of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and 
Lord (2:1-41) 

a. The coming of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost (2:1-4) 

b. The reaction of diaspora Jews living in 
Jerusalem (2:5-13) 

c. Peter’s speech on the Day of Pentecost 
(2:14-36) 


Main Idea 


With the coming of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, Jesus, 
the crucified, risen, and exalted Lord and Messiah, sets in motion 
the promised restoration of Israel, equipping his disciples with the 
power of God’s presence for their task of witness and mission. 


Translation 


Acts 2:1-13 
la Setting: temporal When the day of Pentecost arrived, 
b Event they were all together in the same place. 
2a Event Suddenly there was a sound from heaven 
b Comparison like a violent rushing wind, 
c Event and it filled the entire house where they were sitting. 
3a Event There appeared to them tongues 
b Comparison as if offire, 
c which divided up among them 
d Event and rested on each one of them. 
4a Event They were all filled with the Holy Spirit, 
b Result and they began to speak in other languages, 
c Source & means as the Spirit enabled them to speak out. 
5a Event Now there were devout Jews 
Geographical from every nation under heaven 
c Place living in Jerusalem 
6a Setting: time When this sound was heard, 
b Event a crowd gathered; 
c Reaction they were bewildered 
d Cause because each one heard them speaking in their own language. 
7a Cause Amazed and 
b Cause astonished, 
c Action they asked, 
d Question “Are not all these people who are speaking 
e Identification Galileans? 
8a Question And how is it that each of us hears them speaking 
b Identification in our own native languages? 
9a Place (List Weare Parthians and Medes and Elamites and residents of Mesopotamia, 
b Place Judea, and Cappadocia, 
c Place of Pontus and Asia, 
d Place of Phrygia and Pamphylia, 
10a Place of Egypt and the & 
regions of Libya adjacent to Cyrene, 
b Place and visitors from Rome 
11a Place (both Jews and proselytes), Cretans and Arabs, 
b Contra-expectation yet we hear them speaking 
c Identification in our languages 
d Content about the mighty deeds of God.” 
12a Reaction They were all bewildered and 
Reaction perplexed, 
b saying to one another, 
c Question “What does this mean?” 
13a Contrast: reaction But others scoffed 
b Action and said, 
c Accusation “They are full of sweet new wine.” 


Structure and Literary Form 


The first two incidents of Luke’s report of the events that transpired 
on Pentecost take place in Jerusalem at nine o’clock in the morning. 
First, Luke reports the coming of the Holy Spirit upon the believers, 
who experience audible and visible manifestations (2:1-4). As the 
believers are assembled in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost (2:1), 
they hear a sound like a rushing wind (2:2) and see a light above 
each other’s heads, which looks like tongues of fire (2:3). These 


manifestations signified the coming of the promised Holy Spirit 
(2:4a), whose presence is further demonstrated in that the believers 
speak in languages they have not learned (2:4b-c). 


Second, Luke relates the reaction of diaspora Jews living in 
Jerusalem, who can understand what the apostles are saying in 
various foreign languages (2:5-13). After noting the presence of 
Jews who had come from diaspora communities to visit Jerusalem 
(2:5), Luke briefly describes their arrival at the scene and their 
bewilderment (2:6), which is due to the fact that they hear Galilean 
Jews speaking in the fifteen or so languages spoken in the regions 
in which these Jews used to reside (2:7-11). While some admit that 
they cannot explain the phenomenon (2:12), others ridicule the 
believers by suggesting they must be drunk (2:13). 


The passage consists mostly of narrative (2:1-7, 12, 13), with 
direct speech of the diaspora Jews (vv. 7-11, 12, 13), containing 
three questions (vv. 7, 8, 12). In vv. 9-11 we have a list of fifteen 
regions and peoples that documents the geographical origins of the 
diaspora Jews with whom the apostles have contact. The 
description of visual and audible phenomena in vv. 3-4 has been 
compared with the rhetorical strategy of ekphrasis, which employs 
“language that appeals as much to the eye as to the ear.”4 The 
response of the crowd (vv. 9-11) is comparable to the rhetorical 
figure of reasoning by question and answer (ratiocinatio).5 Peter’s 
rejection of the charge of drunkenness corresponds to the common 
rhetorical strategy of refutatio.® 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Arrival of the Holy Spirit and the Identity of Jesus 
as Israel’s Messiah and Lord (2:1-41) 
A. The Coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost (2:1-4) 
1. The assembly of the believers on Pentecost (2:1) 
2. Audible manifestation: Sound like a rushing wind 
(2:2) 
3. Visible manifestation: Light that looks like tongues of 
fire (2:3) 
4. The believers are filled with the Holy Spirit (2:4a) 
5. The believers speak in unlearned languages (2:4b-c) 
B. The Reaction of Diaspora Jews Living in Jerusalem 
(2:5-13) 


1. The presence of diaspora Jews living in Jerusalem 
(2:5) 
2. The arrival of diaspora Jews and their bewilderment 
(2:6) 
3. The reaction of the diaspora Jews (2:7-11) 
a. Rhetorical question: Galilean Jews do not speak 
foreign languages (2:7) 
b. Fact: These Jews speak in foreign languages (2:8) 
c. List of fifteen regions and peoples (2:9-11a) 
d. Fact: These Jews praise God in unlearned foreign 
languages (2:11b-d) 
4. The perplexity of the diaspora Jews who have no 
explanation (2:12) 
5. The ridicule of some diaspora Jews (2:13) 


Explanation of the Text 


2:1 When the day of Pentecost arrived, they were all together 
in the same place (Kal Ev TW oLumANpoÖodaL THY HuEgpav TÄG 
NEVTNKOOTÄG Noav mavtec HuOD mů TO aUT6). Luke begins his 
report of the coming of the Holy Spirit with a statement about the 
date when this foundational event took place. The verb translated 
“arrived” (ovunAnpów) denotes the approach of a certain day or 
the completion of a certain number of days. The infinitive-with- 
accusative phrase translated as “when the day of Pentecost arrived” 
specifies the time of the fulfillment of Jesus’ promise in 1:5, 8. It 
refers to the morning of the full day of the feast, not the evening of 
the day before, when the feast began. Since Luke usually does not 
provide firm datings, the sonorous term ovurAnpoðoðar may imply 
the “complete filling” or fulfillment of God’s promises concerning 
the coming of the Holy Spirit given to the prophets, reaffirmed and 
announced by Jesus in terms of being fulfilled in the near future in 
1:5. 

Pentecost (nevrnKootn, lit., “the fiftieth part”) denotes the 
Festival of New Grain celebrated seven weeks or fifty days after 
Passover.” Pentecost, the “Feast of Weeks,” was the second of the 
three great pilgrimage festivals of Israel. It was essentially a harvest 
festival, the occasion when the Jews thanked God for the gifts of 
the grain harvest. Since Israel had arrived at Mount Sinai in the 
third month after leaving Egypt (Exod 19:1), i.e., in the third month 


after Passover, the Festival of Pentecost was eventually connected 
with the celebration of the giving of the covenant and thus with the 
gift of the law given at Sinai. 


It is unclear when this connection was established. Several early 
Jewish texts suggest this connection was made by at least some 
Jews of this period. An analysis of Peter’s speech will show that 
while the individual arguments are clear, the overall pattern—the 
manifestations reminiscent of a theophany, the assertion that Jesus 
ascended to God to receive a great gift he bestows on God’s people 
—suggests a connection with Jewish traditions about Moses at 
Mount Sinai.’ If this connection is a valid background for Acts 2, 
Peter (and Luke) suggests that the Holy Spirit of God, poured out by 
the crucified, risen, and exalted Lord Jesus Christ, is in some way 
the Spirit of the new covenant, or, more precisely, the Spirit of the 
life in the renewed covenant and thus in restored Israel. 


Luke notes again the regular assemblies of the followers of Jesus 
in Jerusalem. Luke does not specify who is assembled. However, he 
likely refers to the 120 believers mentioned in 1:15;10 among them 
are the Twelve, several women including Mary, Jesus’ mother, and 
Jesus’ brothers. The phrase translated as “in the same place” (xi TO 
auto) reinforces “together” (Ou00): they were together, i.e., in the 
same place. Luke’s readers would assume this was the “upper room” 
of 1:13. 


2:2 Suddenly there was a sound from heaven like a violent 
rushing wind, and it filled the entire house where they were 
sitting (kai &éyéveto pvo EK TOU oùbpavoð ÎXOS WOTED 
peponevng vofg Blaiacg Kai ExAnpwoev ÖAOV TOV OIKOV OU 
Noav Kadarjuevo). The meeting of the Christian believers was 
“suddenly” (äpvw) interrupted by a “sound” (xoc) from above. 
The term oùpavóç can mean “sky,” particularly when used in the 
singular; the reference is thus not necessarily to the dwelling place 
of God. Nevertheless, there seems to be an obvious correspondence 
between Jesus ascending “into heaven” (eig TOV oùpavóv; 1:11) 
and the sound coming “from heaven” (€k Tob oVpavod). This may 
be an allusion to the theophany at Mount Sinai, where “a very loud 
trumpet blast” was heard (Exod 19:16). 


The genitive absolute translated as “a violent rushing wind” 
formulates, after the comparative particle (Worep), a comparison of 


the actual phenomenon with meteorological experiences that Luke’s 
readers were familiar with. The sound they heard was like the 
sound of a strong, violent wind rushing along. This “wind” (von) 
is not identical with the Spirit—the Greek term (stveüna), which 
means both “Spirit” and “wind,” is not used here; rather, the “wind” 
signifies the coming of the Spirit. This sound filled the entire house 
in which the disciples had assembled. The gathering of the crowds 
mentioned in vv. 5-6 is not given a location; they may have heard 
the sound described in v. 2 and the foreign languages mentioned in 
v. 4 as passersby on the street. 


2:3 There appeared to them tongues as if of fire, which divided 
up among them and rested on each one of them (kai W@Onoav 
AUTOIS StapEplCOHEVAL yYAMooal WOEL wupdc Kal EKaOloEV Ep’ Eva 
EKQOTOV AUTMV). The second phenomenon of which the believers 
suddenly became aware was an optical manifestation of an intense, 
flickering light, compared to tongues of fire. When God appeared on 
Mount Sinai, there was thunder and lightning (Exod 19:16). Wind 
and fire often accompany, and symbolize, the presence of God.11 
Based on a messianic interpretation of Isa 4:4; 11:4, the author of 4 
Ezra 13:8-11 expected flames and a storm of sparks that come from 
the mouth of the Man from the sea to destroy the army of the 
unrighteous. John the Baptist had announced that the one more 
powerful than he would cleanse Israel “with the Holy Spirit and 
fire” (€v nveúpatı Ayiw Kal xvpi; Luke 3:16). 

The meaning of this prophecy is established in the context of the 
traditional Jewish expectation of a messianic figure fulfilling Isa 
11:1-4 (with 4:2-6; 9:2-7) and Mal 3:2-3, purging and restoring 
Israel “with his decisively authoritative Spirit-imbued command, 
burning righteousness, and dramatic acts of power, effecting both 
judgment and salvation.”1?2 In light of Luke’s description of the 
visible phenomena that the followers of Jesus experienced on the 
day of Pentecost, it is likely that he regarded the wind and the light 
shaped like tongues of fire as a fulfillment of the prophecy in Luke 
3:16. 


This optical phenomenon became rather personal: the 
manifestation of “tongues” (yAWooaı) like fire appeared above each 
of the believers. This probably points forward to the foreign 
languages (yA@ooat) that each of the believers started to speak (v. 
4): the individualized appearance of the “tongues as of fire” 


symbolize “the diversified power of speech that comes upon 
them.”13 When we evaluate the experience of the believers who 
receive the Spirit in the context of an allusion to the Sinai 
theophany, the different reactions of the people stand out: there is 
no fear or trembling of the disciples in Jerusalem, unlike the 
reaction of the Israelites at Mount Sinai (Exod 19:16; 20:18), and 
unlike their earlier reaction when the risen Jesus had appeared to 
them (Luke 24:37); instead, they are all filled with God’s Spirit and 
they speak about God’s mighty deeds. 


2:4 They were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and they began to 
speak in other languages, as the Spirit enabled them to speak 
out (Kal éxAnoOnoav nÄVTES avevpaTtocs Aylov Kal Np&avro 
AGAEIV ETEPALG YAwoocalG Kadwcs TO nveüna siou 
ANOYPBEYyEoBaL aUTOIc). In addition to the outward manifestations 
of sound and light, the Holy Spirit came upon the followers of Jesus 
as an inward, invisible reality. Peter will explain in vv. 33-36 that 
this new and powerful presence of the Holy Spirit is the 
manifestation and the result of the executive power of Jesus, the 
risen and exalted Messiah, who reigns at God’s right hand to restore 
Israel. His explanation shows that the Holy Spirit is understood as 
the “Spirit of prophecy,” which the Jews expected would be poured 
out in the days of the Messiah, affording revelation, wisdom, 
invasive prophecy, and doxological speech. As fulfillment of Luke 
3:16 and Acts 1:5, “filling” (niurAnup with the Holy Spirit is 
synonymous with “immersion in” or “being washed by” the Holy 
Spirit. 

The verb “fill” (stiAnuv is a more intense form (compare with 
A.NpOw). Luke uses the aorist indicative form (£rAnNo0noav) with 
genitive of divine Spirit to designate “short outbursts of spiritual 
power/inspiration, rather than the inception of long-term 
endowment of the Spirit,”14 a fact that explains why a person might 
be “filled with the Holy Spirit” on many occasions while at the 
same time remaining “full” of the Spirit. 


The followers of Jesus started to speak in “other languages” 
(€TEpal yAwooaı), i.e., in languages other than their own (cf. vv. 6, 
8, 11).15 The phenomenon that the believers experienced and that 
onlookers observed was xenolalia, the miraculous speaking in 
unlearned languages—here in the languages spoken in the regions 
mentioned in vv. 9-11, which Galilean Jews would not have spoken 


either as part of their upbringing (in a multilingual family) or as 
languages learned later in life (e.g., as traders). The translation 
“with/in other tongues”16 is not as clear as “in other languages.” 


Luke specifies the pronouncements of the believers, who speak 
under the direct influence of the Holy Spirit, as being uttered 
clearly, loudly, boldly. The verb translated as “speak out” 
(AnopdEyyonaı) neither describes the disciples as being 
“ecstatically transported” nor connotes unintelligibility. The words 
they utter are not of human origin but have been “given” (Sida) 
by the Spirit. The imperfect (£5{800) does not necessarily imply 
that the ability to speak in unlearned languages was a permanent 
gift; it expresses the continuing inspiration of the Spirit during the 
speaking in unlearned languages on the day of Pentecost. 17 


2:5 Now there were devout Jews from every nation under 
heaven living in Jerusalem (foav d£ eig TepovooAnu 
KaTOLKoüvteg Tovsaloı, ÄVöpes EÜAABEIS nò mavtToc EOVoUG 
TOV UnO TOV OVpavov). The scene changes from the meeting place 
of the believers to (presumably) the street, where passersby hear 
multiple languages being spoken. They are described as (1) Jews 
(Iovdalou), i.e., members of the Jewish people; (2) “devout men” 
(Avöpeg evAaPEtc), i.e., pious Jews who observe the law and the 
Jewish traditions; (3) Jews “from every nation under heaven,” i.e., 
Jews who lived in Jewish (diaspora) communities in cities in the 
various Roman provinces and beyond (cf. the list in vv. 9-11). It is 
not entirely clear whether they were diaspora Jews who had 
returned to Jerusalem to live (or retire) there,18 or whether they 
were Jewish pilgrims who had come to stay in Jerusalem during the 
Feast of Pentecost.19 If the reference to the day of Pentecost in 2:1 
not only provides a chronological reference but also the context for 
the language miracle, festival pilgrims are likely to be in view as 
well.20 Some scholars estimate that one million pilgrims visited 
Jerusalem for Pentecost. 


2:6 When this sound was heard, a crowd gathered; they were 
bewildered because each one heard them speaking in their 
own language (yevouévns è TiS pœvÅç TaUTNG oUVAAGEV TO 
TAHO0C Kai OLVEXÜON, ÖTL HKOUOV eic EKaoTOS TÀ iiq StareKTW 
AAAOVVTWV aUTWV). The events described in vv. 2-4 attract a large 
number of people. The genitive absolute phrase translated as “when 


this sound was heard” (yevouévng S€ TiS Pwviis TaUTNS) indicates 
the time when, or the reason why, a crowd of people approached 
the believers. The “sound” was probably not the sound of the wind 
(v. 2) but the sound of the voices of the believers speaking in 
different languages (v. 4), as the reaction of the crowd suggests. It 
should not be assumed, however, that the believers all spoke at the 
same time; since people in the crowd understood both the 
languages being spoken and the content of what was being said (v. 
11), presumably the believers spoke one after the other.21 


The effect of the sounds coming from the gathering of the 
followers of Jesus was utter bewilderment, which Luke describes in 
vv. 6-13 with five verbs denoting strong mental and verbal 
reactions.22 (1) The verb used in v. 6 (ovyy€w) means “to be 
amazed, surprised, excited, agitated,” and is also used in the story 
of the confusion of languages at Babel.23 Since Luke does not say 
that the “confusion” was brought to an end by the miracle of the 
disciples speaking in foreign languages, he probably does not want 
to emphasize that the coming of the Holy Spirit reversed the 
dispersion of humankind on account of the confusion created by the 
multiplicity of languages. 24 


(2) The verb used in vv. 7, 12 (€Ziotnpt) denotes “to be out of 
one’s normal state of mind, be amazed, astonished.” 


(3) The second verb in v. 7 (OavudGw) means “to be 
extraordinarily impressed or disturbed by something, wonder, 
marvel, be astonished,” i.e., their attention is directed to the 
wondrous, marvelous phenomenon that they are witnessing. 


(4) The verb used in v. 12 (Stanopéw) means “to be greatly 
perplexed, be at a loss” and thus emphasizes the bewilderment over 
against astonishment and admiration. 


(5) In v. 13 a verb is used (dtlaxAeVALw) that means “to laugh at 
someone in scorn, jeer.” 


The amazement and perplexity is triggered by the fact that many 
people in the crowd hear the Christians speak in their own native 
language ($14AEKTOG; the dative is instrumental or modal); the term 
denotes the language of a nation or region (and is thus synonymous 
with yAG@ooa when used for a distinctive language), not the local 
“dialect” within a language. 


2:7 Amazed and astonished, they asked, “Are not all these 


people who are speaking Galileans?” (éZiotavto d£ Kal 
EHabuaLov Agyovtec: oùy ioù Gnavtec ovTOi eiow oi 
AaXODVTES Tarao). Luke illustrates the perplexity of the 
crowd with a series of questions. The people in the crowd know 
that these followers of Jesus are Galileans, and they cannot fathom 
how they are able to speak in the vernacular languages of cities and 
regions outside of Galilee. Some people in the crowd, particularly if 
they are diaspora Jews residing in Jerusalem, may have recognized 
some of the believers as disciples of Jesus, whom they know to have 
lived in Galilee; or they may have inquired from citizens living in 
the same street who these people are. It is not clear whether this 
question implies the snobbery of diaspora Jews or the stereotyping 
of Galileans;25 since the people in the crowd presumably do not 
belong to the Judean elite, they would have not much reason to 
look down on Galilean Jews. 


The assumption implied in the question would apply to Judean 
Jews as well: Jews who were born and who lived in Palestine were 
not expected to speak other languages besides Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and in many cases also Greek. People who were multilingual 
usually spoke a local or regional language (such as in the regions 
listed in vv. 9-11), particularly in areas of the Mediterranean that 
had been under the influence of Hellenism since the conquests of 
Alexander, where people spoke their traditional vernacular 
languages as well as Greek, the lingua franca in the region or in the 
province. In the West, particularly in Spain and Gaul, the situation 
was similar with regard to the conquests of the Roman army and 
the establishment of Roman provinces, with people speaking their 
traditional vernacular languages as well as Latin. Otherwise, 
bilingualism was mostly limited to merchants and traders whose 
knowledge of a second language was narrow and practical. While 
Palestinian Jews were generally multilingual, they would not have 
been able to speak other languages besides Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek. 


2:8 And how is it that each of us hears them speaking in our 
own native languages? (Kal mc TiuEls AKobouev EKaoTOS TH 
iSia StaAEKTW Ud Ev N Eyevvnonuev;). The people on the street 
outside of the house are surprised that they hear the believers speak 
in their own language (lit.) “in which we were born,” i.e., in their 
native language, which was spoken in the city in which they grew 


up. The following list provides names of regions, ethnic groups, and 
one city whose languages the believers were speaking under the 
miraculous influence of the Holy Spirit. 


2:9-10 We are Parthians and Medes and Elamites and 
residents of Mesopotamia, Judea, and Cappadocia, of Pontus 
and Asia, of Phrygia and Pamphylia, of Egypt and the regions 
of Libya adjacent to Cyrene, and visitors from Rome (IIdp0ot 
kal Mot kai “EAauitat Kal oi KATOLKOÜVTES TV 
MeoonoTayulav, Tovsalav TE Kal KannadoKlav, IIOVTOV Kal ThVv 
Aolav, ®pvyiav TE Kal MaupuAlav, Aiyuxtov Kal TA uépn TÄG 
Außüng TiS Kata Kuprivnv Kal oi ExtSnuodvtEes Papaio. The list 
of fifteen names describes the ethnic groups and the regions in 
which the diaspora Jews who hear the believers speak were born 
and where they grew up before going to Jerusalem. 


Parthia is the region southeast of the Caspian Sea in northeastern 
Iran. Jewish communities have been attested in Adiabene. 


Media, whose borders cannot be precisely determined, is a region 
in northwestern Iran. Some of the Israelites who were deported by 
the Assyrians lived in Media (2 Kgs 17:6; 18:11). Jews have been 
attested in Ecbatana. 


Elam was the lowland of Khuzistan and later included the Iranian 
highland around Anshan. In the first century, the Parthians were 
the one foreign power that threatened Rome militarily from the 
East, while the Medes and the Elamites were former kingdoms that 
were no longer politically relevant. A Jewish community has been 
attested in Susa. 


Mesopotamia is the region between the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers, in what is now eastern Syria and northern Iraq; later the 
term could refer to the entire region of the two rivers. When 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jerusalem in 586 BC, he deported the 
population to Babylonia, i.e., to Mesopotamia. Jewish communities 
are attested in Babylon, Ctesiphon, Dura-Europos, Edessa, 
Nehardea, Nisibis, Seleuceia, and Spasinou Charax. 


Judea is mentioned in the middle of the list in agreement with 
similar Jewish lists, which enumerate the nations of the earth in a 
counterclockwise structure.?26 The argument that “Judea” does not 
need a language miracle27 misses the point: most of these diaspora 
Jews would have understood either Aramaic or Greek or both and 


would thus not have “needed” a miracle. The miracle consists in the 
fact that Galilean Jews speak in unlearned languages that the 
diaspora Jews can understand. 


For Cappadocia, Jews are attested in Caesarea Mazaca and Tyana. 
Cappadocia extends from the Taurus Mountains north of Cilicia to 
the Black Sea coast, situated between Paphlagonia in the east and 
Phrygia (and later Galatia) in the west, in what is today eastern 
Turkey. 


In Pontus we find Jews in Amisus. If “Pontus” stands for the 
Roman province of Pontus-Bithynia, Jewish communities are 
further attested in Amastris, Calchedon, Claudiou Polis, Nicaia, 
Nicomedia, and Sebastopolis. Pontus is on the south coast of the 
Black Sea in northern Anatolia, between Colchis in the east and 
Paphlagonia in the west. Aquila and Priscilla, Christians from Rome 
and coworkers of Paul in Corinth and Ephesus, came from Pontus 
(18:2). 

Asia here may refer to the Greek cities along the Aegean coast of 
Asia Minor together with the territory each city controlled, a 
smaller area than the Roman province of Asia, which included parts 
of Phrygia (the next geographical term mentioned by Luke).28 But it 
is not impossible to take “Asia” as a reference to the Roman 
province.2% The province of Asia was established in 129 BC when 
Rome took over the kingdom of Pergamon. It included the regions 
of Caria, Ionia, Mysia, Phrygia, and the Troad. In the province of 
Asia, Jews are attested in numerous cities including Ephesus, 
Miletus, Philadelphia, Priene, Sardis, Smyrna, Thyatira, Troas, and 
on the islands of Chios, Samos, Cos, and Rhodos. 


Phrygia, a region whose eastern region was incorporated into the 
Roman province of Galatia and which in the west belonged to the 
province of Asia, had Jews living in Aizanoi, Akmonia, Antioch, 
Apamea, Dokimeion, Dorylaion, Iconium, Hierapolis, Laodicea, and 
Synnada. 


In Pamphylia, the coastal region that was also a Roman province 
(during this time), was located between the province of Asia in the 
west and Cilicia in the east. Jews lived in Aspendos, Perge, Side, 
and Sillyon. 


As regards Egypt, Jewish communities are attested for Lower 
Egypt in Alexandria, Athribis, Leontopolis, Magdolos, Nitriai, 


Pelusion, Schedia, Tanis, Thmouis, Xenephrys; for Middle Egypt in 
Arsinoe, Memphis, Oxyrhynchus, Philadelphia; for Upper Egypt in 
Apollonopolis Magna (Edfu), Elephantine, Syene, and Thebes. 
Apollos, a believer from Alexandria, came from Egypt (18:24). 


The “regions of Libya adjacent to Cyrene” refer to the region west 
of Cyrene, which was the Roman province Africa Proconsularis since 
27 BC. Jewish communities are attested in Carthage, Henchir el- 
Faouara, Leptis Magna, Naro, Oea, Sabratha, Thaenae, Thagura, and 
Sullectum. In the region of Cyrene itself, Jews lived in Apollonia, 
Berenike, Cyrene, Ptolemais, and Teucheira. Simon, who helped 
carry Jesus’ cross, came from Cyrene (Luke 23:26), and Jewish 
Christians from Jerusalem who established a church in Antioch 
hailed from Cyrene (11:20; 13:1). 


The “Romans” (Pwpatot) are Jews born in Rome who are in 
Jerusalem as “foreigners.” Their mother tongue may have been 
Latin, particularly if they were former slaves who received Roman 
citizenship upon manumission. If we distinguish “visitors” 
(€mtsnuotvtec) from “residents” (KaToLkoüvzeg, v. 9), at least 
these Roman Jews were in Jerusalem as festival pilgrims. Aquila 
and Priscilla were Jewish Christians who lived in Rome before 
Claudius evicted the Jews from the city (18:2). 


Rome, a city of about one million inhabitants in the first century, 
had a large Jewish community. The estimates for the total number 
Jews living in Rome vary between ten thousand and sixty thousand. 
We know of eleven or twelve synagogues in the city of Rome, at 
least four of which existed in the first century. Rome is the only city 
mentioned in the list. Luke ends his account of Acts in Rome 
(28:11-31), but he does not report the establishment of the church 
in the capital of the empire. When Paul arrives, there is already a 
Christian community in the city (28:15). The reference to Rome in 
v. 11 could be a hint by Luke that the Jewish Christian community 
in Rome originated with Jews of Rome who visited Jerusalem on 
the Feast of Pentecost in AD 30, who heard the message of Jesus the 
crucified and risen Messiah, who were converted to faith in Jesus, 
and who took the good news of Jesus back to Rome.30 


2:11 “(Both Jews and proselytes), Cretans and Arabs, yet we 
hear them speaking in our languages about the mighty deeds 
of God” (IovSaioi TE Kal mpoornAvtoL, Kpfites Kal Apafes, 


AKOVOHEV AAAOUVIWV AUTWV Taig NUETEpaLIG YAWOoaLS TÀ 
ueyañeseia TOU HE00). Luke clarifies that the visiting Jews from 
Rome included both Jews and proselytes (this clause is in 
apposition to the previous phrase). This is the first passage in Acts 
that mentions “proselytes,” Gentile converts to Judaism who had 
been circumcised and who kept the Mosaic law.31 


The Cretans lived on Crete, the largest of the Greek islands. Since 
Augustus, Crete was united with Cyrene in northern Africa to form 
the senatorial province of Creta et Cyrenae. Jews are attested in 
several epitaphs. Titus, one of Paul’s coworkers, preached in the 
cities of Crete (Titus 1:5). 


The Arabs are the people living in Nabatea (also called Arabia), 
the region south of Syria and east of Judea. The Jews regarded the 
Nabateans as descendants of Ishmael, the son of Abraham. The 
translators of the LXX identified the Nabateans with Nabaioth, the 
firstborn of the twelve sons of Ishmael.32 Kypros, the mother of 
Herod I, came from a Nabatean family; Salome, the sister of Herod, 
intended to marry the Nabatean prince Syllaios.33 Herod Antipas, 
the tetrarch of Galilee, was married to a daughter of the Nabatean 
king Aretas IV. Many Nabatean cities had a Jewish population. As 
Gal 1:17 and 2 Cor 11:32-33 indicate, Paul engaged in missionary 
work in Arabia—Nabatea after his conversion in Damascus. 


The connection between Cretans and Arabs, which has puzzled 
many interpreters, can be explained in the context of the table of 
nations in Gen 10, a text that provided the basic framework for 
Jewish geography. Both peoples are descendants of Mizraim 
(Egypt), who settled in the territories of Palestine (the Caphtorim, 
giving rise to the Philistines) and Nabatea (the Arabs, descending 
from Ishmael, the son of Abraham by Hagar the Egyptian).34 


The second part of v. 11 describes the content of what the 
believers are saying, miraculously, in the languages of the diaspora 
Jews who have come to Jerusalem from all corners of the earth. 
They speak about “the mighty deeds” (ta neyaXela) of God,35 i.e., 
they proclaim God’s new intervention in history—the powerful 
salvation through the life, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Jesus, Israel’s Messiah. 


2:12 They were all bewildered and perplexed, saying to one 
another, “What does this mean?” (éZiotavto è mdvtec Kal 


Sujndpovuv, GAAOC mpOc GAAOV A€yovtEc Ti HEAEL TOŬTO eivaı;). 
While the people understand what the believers are saying, they 
continue to be bewildered because it is Galileans who speak in 
languages they cannot have learned. And they are perplexed36 
because they do not understand the significance of this 
unprecedented, miraculous manifestation of language abilities. The 
question indicates that the listeners are looking for an answer; this 
prepares the reader for Peter’s speech in vv. 14-36. 


2:13 But others scoffed and said, “They are full of sweet new 
wine” (ETEPOL SE HLAXAEVALOVTES EXEYOV OTL YAEVKOUG 
HEHEOTWHEVOL Elolv). Some people in the crowd refuse to be either 
astonished or perplexed. They have made up their minds about the 
behavior of the followers of Jesus, that these are people who show 
the effects of having had too much wine. The “sweet new wine” 
(yAevKoc) describes wine that is new and thus only partially 
fermented, and therefore sweet. Some authors compare a passage in 
Lucian in which this term is contrasted with another term 
(avOoouiac) that means “wine with a fine bouquet,” which may 
suggest that the scoffers taunt the followers of Jesus with the 
suggestion that they have been getting drunk as cheaply as 
possible.37 


Since these events take place during the Feast of Pentecost in late 
May, it has been regarded as a problem that Luke refers to the 
drinking of sweet new wine several months before the grape 
harvest, which takes place in August. Some have solved this with 
reference to contemporary methods that managed to store new 
wine in such a fashion that the wine was prevented from going 
sour.38 A perhaps more plausible explanation takes the reaction of 
the “scoffers” as a sarcastic insult that does not care whether the 
accusation can be correct. 


The hostile reaction of a minority is not a contradiction to what 
Luke has said about the people in the crowd who understand the 
words uttered in their own language.39 Either these are people who 
do not recognize any of the languages spoken—perhaps Jews who 
have always lived in Jerusalem—or their taunts are directed against 
the exuberant joy of the believers who praise God with loud voices 
and ostentatious conviction (v. 4). 


The events triggered by the coming of the Holy Spirit upon the 


believers create two opposing groups, one group cautiously open to 
further inquiry, while the other group is openly skeptical or even 
hostile. This is a situation that will characterize the missionary 
ministry of the apostles more often than not.4° 


Theology in Application 


Acts 2:1-13 is the central text in the New Testament about the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. In agreement with the main idea of this 
passage, sermons and lessons on the text should focus on the Holy 
Spirit as God’s own presence, conveyed by Jesus, the crucified, 
risen, and exalted Lord and Messiah, who has set in motion the 
promised restoration of Israel and who equips his disciples with the 
power of God’s presence for living their life as God’s people and for 
their task of witness and mission. 


The text centers on the coming of the Holy Spirit, on the 
fulfillment of God’s promises that were reiterated and confirmed by 
John the Baptist and by Jesus, on the tangible presence of God, on 
the astounding power of God, on the mighty acts of God manifested 
in Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection, and on the reality of the 
disciples’ commission to be Jesus’ witnesses from Jerusalem to the 
ends of the earth. Three major points stand out. 


The Spirit of Prophecy 

The Holy Spirit comes as the Spirit of prophecy, in fulfillment of God’s 
promises for Israel. The prophets in the Old Testament, John the 
Baptist, and Jesus himself had promised that the Holy Spirit would 
be poured out in a special way. Luke describes in Acts 2:1-13 how 
these promises have been fulfilled. 


This outpouring of the Spirit fulfills the promise of John the 
Baptist, who announced that the Messiah would cleanse Israel and 
thus restore the nation, as promised by the prophets—a mission he 
can accomplish because God would endow him with Spirit and 
power (Luke 3:16-17). 


This outpouring of the Spirit fulfills Jesus’ promise when he 
announced that the Spirit would come upon the Twelve in the city 
of Jerusalem, an event that would continue and extend the 
restoration of God’s reign in Israel (Luke 24:49; Acts 1:5, 8). 


In the next section, Peter will explain that the outpouring of the 
Spirit fulfills the prophecies of Joel, who had announced that in the 


last days God would send the Spirit of prophecy on all flesh (2:16- 
24, quoting Joel 2:28-32). 


The outpouring of the Spirit of prophecy on the disciples, 
manifested in the utterance of unlearned languages, is intimately 
connected with the believers praising God for his mighty deeds in 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. While speaking in 
unlearned languages (glossolalia, xenolalia) was unknown in 
Judaism, it would have been readily recognized as a special, 
dramatic form of doxological prophetic speech akin to the “dreams” 
and “visions” that Joel linked with the promise of the Spirit (Joel 
2:28-29; cf. Acts 2:17-18; 10:46; 19:6). 

The reality of the Spirit of prophecy is tied to the promises of 
salvation and restoration for Israel and for the world, and as such 
should not be confused with a spirit of personal fulfillment, 
individual enrichment, or subjective introspection. 


Bringing about Israel’s Salvation through Jesus 


The Holy Spirit comes as the powerful presence of God, who continues to 
bring about Israel’s salvation through Jesus. The coming of the Holy 
Spirit on Pentecost represents the coming of God, who becomes 
present among his people. The audible and visible manifestations at 
Pentecost, the sound and the intense light, are manifestations of the 
presence of God. 


The outpouring of the Holy Spirit continues and completes Jesus’ 
mission. The mission of Jesus consisted in bringing salvation—as 
announced earlier in Luke’s work by Zechariah, by the angels at 
Jesus’ birth, by Simeon at Jesus’ presentation in the temple, by 
Isaiah in a text that John the Baptist used in his proclamation, and 
by Jesus in his sermon at Nazareth (Luke 1:51-53, 74-79; 2:14, 30; 
3:6; 4:17-21). The gift of the Holy Spirit is not an additional reality 
of something that the disciples had never experienced before. 


The outpouring of the Holy Spirit confirms and continues the 
salvation of the disciples. Even as the coming of the Spirit brings a 
new experience, manifest in the speaking of unlearned languages, it 
confirms their previous experience. They had witnessed Jesus 
bringing salvation to people through liberating miracles of healing 
and exorcism (Luke 11:20; 10:9, 11). They had become part of the 
presence of God’s reign as followers of Jesus, who ushered in the 
new sphere of God’s blessing that people may enter and enjoy (Luke 


4:18-19, 21, 43; 14:15-24; 16:16). And they had found salvation as 
followers of Jesus the Messiah, who was on the way to his death 
and resurrection (Luke 9:20-27). The outpouring of the Spirit at 
Pentecost is thus the continuation and the climax of the ministry of 
Jesus, who is Israel’s Messiah, who had promised that they would 
receive the Spirit, and who had ascended to the Father’s throne. 


Extending Israel’s Salvation through Jesus 


The Holy Spirit comes as the powerful presence of God, who extends 
Israel’s salvation through Jesus. The coming of the Holy Spirit 
confirms and extends God’s restoration of Israel. When the Twelve 
receive the Spirit (together with other believers), they receive the 
Spirit as Israel’s representatives. And they receive the Spirit in the 
presence of representatives of Jews from around the world, who (at 
the end of the chapter) are also offered the gift of the Spirit. If Luke 
indeed describes the coming of the Holy Spirit against the 
background of Jewish traditions about the giving of the law at 
Mount Sinai, remembered at the Feast of Pentecost,*! several points 
become important. 


(1) The promised second climax of God’s revelation has become a 
reality. After God revealed himself at Mount Sinai, entered into a 
covenant with Israel, and gave the law, he has now poured out of 
his Spirit on all flesh. He has given to Israel the gracious gift of 
Jesus, the Messiah and exalted Lord who reigns at the right hand of 
God. Just as Moses climbed Mount Sinai and received God’s law, 
which he passed on to Israel, accompanied by visible signs of God’s 
presence, Jesus ascended to God’s right hand and poured out the 
gift of God’s Spirit on the people of the new covenant. Thus the 
events of Pentecost belong to the fulfillment and to the renewal of 
God’s covenant with Israel in which the Spirit will have a major 
role.42 


(2) The powerful presence of the Holy Spirit is the fundamental 
power of the renewal of God’s covenant in Israel. The Feast of the 
Firstfruits of the wheat harvest (Exod 34:22) had become the feast 
when Israel remembered that God gave the law on Mount Sinai. 
Jewish exegesis concluded from Exod 19:1-4 that the day of the 
giving of the law was the same day as the Feast of Weeks; it was, 
therefore, the feast of covenant renewal. This background receives 
new significance in the context of the fulfillment of God’s covenant 


with Abraham and the fathers in Jesus the Messiah (Luke 1:73-75; 
cf. Acts 3:24; 7:8), who ushers in the “new covenant” through his 
death and resurrection (Luke 22:20). 


Jesus’ proclamation of God’s reign and the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in Israel—which began with Jesus’ ministry and became a 
new, transforming reality on Pentecost—displace the law from its 
central, dominant position between God and his people. This means 
that the gift of the Spirit “constitutes the grounds for the ability to 
fulfill the Torah, God’s social order for his people now interpreted 
in a definitive way by Jesus who rectifies all distortions, for its 
translation in the respective social reality of the new society of the 
church.”43 


The outpouring of the Holy Spirit initiates the proclamation of 
the good news of God’s salvation in a worldwide context. Following 
Jesus’ clarification of the restoration of the kingdom to Israel, the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, and the commission to proclaim the 
gospel from Jerusalem to the ends of the earth (Acts 1:3-8), the list 
of nations in 2:9-11 underlines both the universal scope of the 
witness of the Twelve and the conversion of Jews who have 
returned from the dispersion. 


The outpouring of the Holy Spirit causes the Galilean disciples to 
miraculously speak in unlearned languages. Luke’s description of 
this phenomenon in 2:4 should make us cautious not to read into 
the disciples’ experience on Pentecost in Jerusalem a description of 
normative Christian entry into a permanent state of “fullness of the 
Spirit.” Note that Luke uses the aorist indicative émAnoOnoav + 
genitive of the divine Spirit to designate “short outbursts of spiritual 
power/inspiration, rather than the inception of long-term 
endowment of the Spirit,” a fact that explains why a person might 
be “filled with the Holy Spirit” on many occasions while at the 
same time remaining “full” of the Spirit.44 


The criterion for assessing the powerful presence of the Holy 
Spirit for Luke is, generally speaking, the observable transformation 
of the lives of Jesus’ followers. The disciples speak in unlearned 
languages; they proclaim God’s mighty acts in the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus; and they suddenly have the courage to be 
Jesus’ witnesses in public, in the city where Jesus had been killed a 
few weeks earlier, in Jerusalem, where they had abandoned and 
denied Jesus. This means that 


in Lukan terms the criterion for judging whether it is appropriate 
to speak of someone as “full of the Spirit” is not whether he has a 
baptismal or she a confirmation certificate—nor even whether 
the person concerned has in the past experienced some “second 
blessing”—but whether the community of Christians felt the 
impact of the Spirit through that person’s life and saw the Spirit’s 
graces and gifts regularly expressed through him or her.45 


The gift of “speaking in tongues” is not a more valuable 
manifestation of the Holy Spirit than the patience, diligence, and 
determination of new missionaries who learn to speak the language 
of a people to whom they seek to proclaim the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and who learn the language so well that they no longer 
sound like foreigners but as people who speak “just like us.” It 
should be noted, however, that the disciples’ speaking in unlearned 
language is not presented by Luke as a means to facilitate the 
communication of the good news of God’s mighty acts; rather, this 
miracle demonstrated the presence of God’s Spirit, whose 
outpouring had been promised as a reality that would transform 
God’s people. Paul treats the place and function of speaking in 
unlearned languages in 1 Corinthians 12-14. 
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Chapter 4 
Acts 2:14-36 


Literary Context 


As the Jews from Jerusalem/Judea and from the Jewish diaspora 
communities hear the assembled followers of Jesus speak in 
languages they could not have learned as Galilean Jews, and as they 
hear and see the audiovisual manifestations of sound and light, they 
repeatedly inquire as to the significance of these astonishing and 
bewildering events (2:7, 8, 12). 

Luke’s narrative of the third incident in the Pentecost episode 
(2:1-41) in 2:14-36 relates Peter’s speech before the Jews of 
Jerusalem, Judea, and the diaspora. Peter explains the 
manifestations as the fulfillment of prophecies in the Scriptures—in 
particular Joel 2:28-32, which explains the phenomenon of 
speaking in unlearned languages. Peter argues that what they are 
witnessing is the manifestation of the Spirit of prophecy, who has 
been poured out by the crucified, risen, and exalted Jesus, who has 
been made Lord. The positive reaction of Peter’s listeners prompts 
him to give what we might call a missionary sermon (2:38-39, 40), 
in which he argues that they can receive salvation by repenting and 
calling on the name of Jesus the Messiah. Luke’s report of the 
events on this day ends with mass conversions in Jerusalem (2:41) 
and a description of the community of the followers of Jesus in 
Jerusalem (2:42-47). 


From Luke’s perspective, Peter’s speech on Pentecost, in which he 
explains the coming of the Holy Spirit with reference to Jesus’ 
position as exalted Lord and Messiah who has the power to grant 
salvation, answers (1) the hopes that the angel Gabriel expressed 
when he announced to Mary the birth of Jesus (Luke 1:32-33), (2) 
the expectation of the coming of “power from on high” that Jesus 
announced on the day of his resurrection (Luke 24:46-49), and (3) 
the promise of the coming of the Spirit’s power that Jesus 
confirmed before his ascension and exaltation (Acts 1:1-11). As the 
crucified, risen, and exalted Jesus, the Messiah and Lord, has 


assumed executive power on the eternal throne of David at God’s 
right hand, the kingdom of God manifests itself “in greater than 
hitherto experienced power and presence in Israel” through the 
“deepening of the messianic cleansing, restoration and 
transformation of Israel through the gift of the Spirit.”! 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 
A. The Identity and Witness of Jesus’ Followers 
as God’s People (1:15-2:47) 

7. The arrival of the Holy Spirit and the 
identity of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Lord 
(2:1-41) 

a. The coming of the Holy Spirit on 
Pentecost (2:1-4) 

b. The reaction of diaspora Jews living in 
Jerusalem (2:5-13) 

c. Peter’s speech on the day of Pentecost 
(2:14-36) 

d. Peter’s missionary sermon (2:37-40) 

e. Mass conversions and baptisms (2:41) 


In Depth: The Speeches in Acts 


There is general agreement among scholars that the 
speeches in Acts are not verbatim accounts of what was 
said on each occasion. The reasons are the following. (1) 
The speeches in Acts are too short for actual speeches. A 
straight reading of Peter’s speech on Pentecost takes less 
than three minutes. Luke sometimes indicates that more 
was said than what he actually recorded (cf. 2:40). (2) 
Peter’s speeches in Jerusalem were presumably delivered 
in Aramaic, not in Greek. This means that Luke’s Greek 
text is at best a translation of an Aramaic original. (3) 
Sermons in synagogues certainly took up more than a few 
minutes. In the synagogues, the Torah was read in a three- 
year cycle, and many assume that there were also regular 
readings from the Prophets in the first century.2 The 
Scripture readings alone would take up ten or fifteen 


minutes. We do not know the average length of a 
synagogue sermon, but presumably it would be at least as 
long as the Scripture readings. 


The historicity of the speeches is connected with the 
historicity of Acts more generally (see the Introduction). 
Some scholars have been skeptical concerning the general 
reliability of the speeches of Acts. They argue that the 
speeches are Luke’s creation, a convention of ancient 
historiography that asked for speeches interspersed in the 
historical narrative and a device through which Luke 
could express his own theological convictions.3 Other 
scholars argue that while the speeches have been 
formulated by Luke, they faithfully summarize what was 
said on each occasion. Several arguments are important. 


1. As Luke traveled widely and had contact with 
many of the churches and many of the main 
actors of his narrative, he had access to 
traditions, and documents if they existed, that he 
could use when he wrote Acts. We know that 
Greek and Roman orators wrote down their 
speeches before they memorized them (delivery 
of the speech was from memory). It is not 
impossible that some of the speeches that Luke 
summarizes existed in written form. 

2. The content of the speeches and their emphases 
are diverse enough, despite a basic unity of 
theological outlook, that it is more likely than 
not that Luke used traditional material when he 
summarized the speeches. 

3. In many cases the speeches contain material 
specifically tied to the assumed historical setting, 
often containing “local color” that is not easy to 
invent. 

4. Acts contains many brief speeches of officials 
and opponents that are “opaque to the 
touchstone of Lukan redaction”* while they have 
a clear function in the narrative. 

5. The speeches in Acts are considerably shorter 
than some speeches in Greek historical works. 


Luke gives more importance to the narrative 
settings of the speeches that he includes, 
certainly when compared with Thucydides. 

6. Thucydides and other Greek historians do not 
handle speeches in a radically different fashion 
than the reporting of historical events. There was 
no convention that would prompt contemporary 
historians to freely create speeches; on the 
contrary, they sometimes criticized authors who 
did invent speeches.5 The speeches in Acts can be 
regarded as abstracts of real addresses. 


[Luke] is not just an “edifying writer,” but a 
historian and theologian who needs to be taken 
seriously. His account always remains within the 
limits of what was considered reliable by ancient 
standards of antiquity.... True, the speeches 
interspersed through Acts also serve to develop 
Luke’s own theological ideas, but as a rule he 
does this by use of older traditions, and often 
attempts to give an appropriate characterization 
of individual speakers.6 


As regards the basic pattern of the missionary speeches, 
some have assumed a threefold scheme:” (1) the kerygma, 
i.e., a short summary of what God has done in the 
ministry of Jesus; (2) proof from Scripture, i.e, a 
demonstration that the events connected with Jesus 
fulfilled prophecy; (3) exhortation to repentance and faith. 
Others acknowledge these three elements but analyze the 
pattern of the speeches in Acts with more sophistication.® 
(1) The age of fulfillment has dawned. (2) This has taken 
place through the ministry, life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus, of which a brief account is given. (3) By virtue of 
the resurrection, Jesus has been exalted at the right hand 
of God, as messianic head of the new Israel. (4) The Holy 
Spirit in the church is the sign of Christ’s present power 
and glory. (5) The messianic age will shortly reach its 
consummation in the return of Christ. (6) The kerygma 
closes with an appeal for repentance, the offer of 


forgiveness and of the Holy Spirit, and the promise of 
salvation. 


Others see the following pattern in speeches addressed 
to Jews and to Gentiles: (1) direct address, adapted to the 
situation; (2) appeal for attention; (3) misunderstanding of 
listeners noted; (4) quotation of the Old Testament 
introducing the body of the speech; (5) christological/ 
theological kerygma; (6) proof from the Old Testament 
about the kerygma; (7) reply to the problem posed by the 
misunderstanding; (8) call for repentance and 
proclamation of salvation; (9) focus of the message on the 
audience. Recent studies have cast doubt on the 
suggestion that the speeches in Acts exhibit a common 
pattern of early Christian preaching. 1° 


A different approach analyzes the structure of the 
speeches in the context of the tradition of the handbooks 
of Greco-Roman rhetoric.!! Even here it has been noted 
that in a particular discourse Luke sometimes uses more 
than one of the three types of rhetorical speech (judicial, 
deliberative, epideictic), so that “the definition of the 
species as a whole can become very difficult.” 12 


The list of what is analyzed in terms of speeches or 
discourses varies considerably. Probably the longest such 
list!3 distinguishes five missionary speeches addressed to 
Jews,14 three missionary sermons addressed to Gentiles, 15 
a prophetic indictment,16 two didactic speeches,17 two 
defense speeches,18 and one debate.19 On the forensic 
speeches in Acts 24-26 see “In Depth: Reports of Court 
Proceedings” (in “Structure and Literary Form” on 24:1- 
27). 


Main Idea 


Peter explains the manifestations of sound and light and the 
unprecedented speaking in unlearned foreign languages about the 
mighty acts of God as the fulfillment of Scripture. The Spirit of 
prophecy has been poured out by the crucified, risen, and exalted 
Jesus, who is the Messiah and Lord and who reigns on the throne of 
David at God’s right hand. 


Translation 
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Acts 2:14-36 
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Association 

Action 

Action 


Argument I 
Address 
Address & Place 
Call to listen 


Assertion 
Characters thoughts 

Reason 

Assertion 
Quotation of OT 

Prophecy & Promise 
Time 

Source 

Action 
Sphere 

Result 

Result 

Result 

Contra-expectation 
Sphere 

Action 

Result 

Prophecy & Place 
Place 
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Example 
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Peter stood up 


with the eleven, 
raised his voice, and 
addressed them: 


“Fellow Jews and 
all who live in Jerusalem! 
Let this be known to you and 
pay attention to my words. 
These people are not drunk, 
as you suppose, 
for it is only nine in the morning. 
Rather, this is what God said 
through Joel the prophet: 
It shall happen... 
in the last days, 
says God, 
.... that I will pour out my Spirit 
on all people, and 

your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 

your young men shall see visions, and 

your old men shall dream dreams. 
Indeed, even 

on my male slaves and my female slaves 
I shall pour out my Spirit, 
and they shall prophesy. 
And I will display wonders in the sky above and 
signs on the earth below, 
blood and fire and a cloud of smoke. 
The sun shall be turned to darkness 
and the moon to blood, 
before the great and glorious day of the Lord comes. 
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Promise (result of 17-20) 


Address 

Callto listen 

Assertion 
Verification 
Verification 
Verification 
Agency 
Place 
Basis 
Contra-expectation 
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Manner 
Means 

Assertion 
Manner 
Reason 
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Quotation of OT 
Assertion 
Time 
Reason 
Purpose 
Result 
Result 
Climax 
Result 
Reason 
Restatement 
Assertion 
Restatement 
Sphere 
Address 
Assertion 
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Event 
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Then everyone ... 
who calls on the name of the Lord 
... shall be saved. (Joel 2:28-32) 
Fellow Israelites, 
listen to these words. 
Jesus of Nazareth was aman accredited to you by God 
with mighty deeds, 
wonders, and 
signs, 
which God did through him 
in your midst, 
as you very well know. 
Even though this man was handed over 
according to the definite plan and 
foreknowledge 
of God, 
you executed him 
by nailing him to a cross, 
using men outside the law. 
God raised him up, 
freeing him from the agony of death, 
because it was impossible for him to be held by it. 


For David says about him, 
‘I see the Lord before me 
always, 
for he is at my right hand, 
so that I may not be shaken; 
Therefore my heart was glad 
and my tongue rejoiced, 
and even more, 
my body shall live in hope. 
For you will not abandon me to the realm of the dead, 
nor will you allow your Holy One to see decay. 
You have made known to me the paths of life; 
you will fill me with joy 
in your presence. (Ps 16:8-11) 
Brothers, 
I can speak confidently about David 
the patriarch: 
he died 
and was buried, 
and his tomb is in our midst 
to this very day. 


But because he was a prophet and 
knew that God had sworn with an oath to him 
that he would put one of his descendants on his throne, 


Continued on next page. 


Continued from previous page. 
he foresaw 
and spoke of the resurrection of the Messiah, 
Conte! saying that he was not abandoned to the realm of the dead 

d Restatement nor has his body seen decay. 

32a Assertion This Jesus God has raised up, 
b Verification and we are all witnesses of this. 

Argument Ill 

33a Event Exalted to God's right hand, 
b Result he has received ... 
c Source from the Father 
d ... the promised Holy Spirit, 
e Action whom he has poured out. 
f Assertion/Explanation This is what younow seeand 

hear. 

34a Verification For 
b Negation it was not David 
ç Identification who ascended into the heavens; 
d Contra-expectation yet he says, 
e Quotation of OT ‘The Lord said to my Lord, 
f Call to action Sit at my right hand, 

35 Time & Promise until I make your enemies a footstool for your feet. (Ps 110:1) 

36a Inference & Exhortation Therefore, let all the house of Israel know... 
b Manner with certainty 
c Assertion ... that God has made him both Lord and 
d Messiah, 
e Identification this Jesus 
f whom you < 

crucified.” 


Structure and Literary Form 


This is the third incident that Luke reports for the Feast of Pentecost 
in AD 30. Peter gives a speech in which he explains the audio-visual 
manifestations and the speaking in unlearned languages that have 
bewildered the Jews of Jerusalem. Luke introduces the Pentecost 
speech with a reference to the Twelve (Peter, standing with the 
eleven apostles) and with standard indicators that a speech is about 
to be reported (2:14a-d). This is one of the longest speeches in Acts. 
Its 429 words in the Greek text can be compared with Paul’s first 
missionary speech in Pisidian Antioch (470 words; the longest 
speech is Stephen’s speech in Acts 7 with 1,014 words). Luke’s 
summary of what Peter said here is certainly longer than his 
summary of Peter’s speech in 1:16-25 on the occasion of the 
reconstitution of the Twelve. 


There is no agreement on how to outline the main body of Peter’s 
speech. Some outlines focus on the charge of drunkenness and on 
indicting the Jews for killing Jesus, assuming that we have an 
example of forensic rhetoric.2° Others focus on Peter’s explanation 
of the miraculous manifestations and on the relationship between 


the coming of the Spirit and Jesus.21 Some base their outline on 
what is said about Jesus.22 Some scholars link their outline with the 
three Old Testament quotations.23 This is the most promising 
approach, particularly if the focus is on the link the scriptural 
quotations and the explanation for the reality of the coming of the 
Spirit and for the reality of Jesus as the promised Messiah and 
Lord.24 


Exegetical Outline 


I. Peter’s Speech on the Day of Pentecost (2:14-36) 
A. Introduction (2:14-15) 
1. Address (2:14) 
2. Refutation of the charge of drunkenness (2:15) 
B. Argument I: The Spirit of Prophecy Has Arrived in 
the Ministry of Jesus (2:16-24) 
1. The Spirit of prophecy has arrived, as promised in 
Joel 2:28-32 (2:16-21) 
a. Assertion that Joel 2:28-32 has been fulfilled (2:16) 
b. Joel: God will pour out his Spirit on all flesh in the 
last days (2:17a-e) 
c. Joel: The result of the Spirit’s presence is prophetic 
speech (2:17f-18) 
d. Joel: The result of the Spirit’s presence is wonders 
and signs (2:19-20) 
e. Joel: All who on this day call on the Lord’s name 
will be saved (2:21) 
2. The prophecy has been fulfilled in Jesus’ life, death, 
and resurrection (2:22-24) 
a. Peter calls on Israel to listen to his explanation 
(2:22a-b) 
b. Assertion that Joel’s prophecy was fulfilled in Jesus’ 
ministry (2:22c-i) 
c. Assertion that Jesus’ crucifixion was part of God’s 
plan (2:23) 
d. Assertion that God raised Jesus from the dead 
(2:24) 
C. Argument II: Jesus Is David’s Promised Heir by 
Virtue of His Resurrection (2:25-32) 
1. David prophesied of a Lord who is Savior, according 


to Ps 16:8-11 (2:25-28) 
a. Assertion that Ps 16:8-11 applies to Jesus (2:25a) 
b. David: The Lord is at my right hand (2:25b-e) 
c. David: The Lord makes me rejoice (2:26) 
d. David: The Lord will save me from death (2:27) 
e. David: The Lord will give me life and salvation 
(2:28) 
2. The prophecy has been fulfilled in Jesus’ resurrection 
from the dead (2:29-32) 
a. Peter calls on Israel to listen to his explanation 
(2:29a-c) 
b. David has died long ago and is still in his tomb 
(2:29d-g) 
c. David was a prophet who knew that God had 
promised an heir (2:30) 
d. David prophesied the resurrection of the Messiah in 
Ps 16:10 (2:31) 
e. Assertion that this prophecy is fulfilled in Jesus’ 
resurrection (2:32) 
D. Argument III: Jesus Has Poured Out the Spirit by 
Virtue of His Exaltation (2:33-36) 
1. Jesus is the exalted Lord who reigns and who pours 
out God’s Spirit (2:33-35) 
a. Assertion that Jesus has been exalted to God’s 
throne (2:33a) 
b. Result of Jesus’ reign: The coming of the Spirit 
(2:33b-f) 
c. Assertion that Ps 110:1 applies to Jesus (2:34-35) 
2. Jesus who was crucified is the Lord and the Messiah 
of prophecy (2:36) 
a. Peter calls on Israel to accept his explanation 
(2:36a-b) 
b. Jesus is the Davidic Lord and Messiah (2:36c-f) 


Explanation of the Text 


2:14 Peter stood up with the eleven, raised his voice, and 
addressed them: “Fellow Jews and all who live in Jerusalem! 
Let this be known to you and pay attention to my words” 
(LtaGeic 8è ó TIETPOG obv Tog Evdeka Exiipev THY PwvAVv aUTOÜ 
Kal AnepbeyEaTto avtoic AvSpec Tovsaiot Kal oi KATOLKOÜVTEG 


lepovoaA Nu mavtEec, TOÜTO Uulv yvwmotTOv EoTw Kal EvwTioacbE 
ta Prwatd pou). Peter, representing the Twelve25 as their 
spokesman, explains to the bewildered crowds the reason for and 
the significance of the audio-visual manifestations and the 
unprecedented phenomenon of people speaking in foreign 
languages that they have not learned. The verbs of this statement 
describe Peter as an orator about to give a speech. 


Peter stands, rather than sits down (as in the synagogue), because 
he is addressing a large number of people, probably in front of the 
house in which the followers of Jesus had been staying. He raises 
his voice because he wants to be heard by all the people who are 
present. He explains the unprecedented phenomena that have 
bewildered the crowd to his “fellow Jews”26 and to the diaspora 
Jews who have come from the regions mentioned in vv. 9-11 to 
live in Jerusalem. 


Speeches as well as letters often used the formula “let this be 
known to you.” The call to “pay attention” reinforces Peter’s request 
that those who want an explanation for the unusual phenomena 
listen carefully to what he has to say (vv. 7, 8, 12). 


Against skeptics who believe that the following speech reflects 
how Luke would have preached or how the church of his day 
explained the coming of the Holy Spirit, other scholars have argued 
that this speech “calls for the serious consideration that the early 
church preserved some recollection about how Peter proclaimed the 
Christian message on that first occasion, at least that he appealed to 
Joel and the Davidic Psalter.”27 


2:15 These people are not drunk, as you suppose, for it is only 
nine in the morning (00 yàp WG Ünelg UnoAaußävete OTOL 
HEHLOULOLV, ËOTLV yàp Wea TpiTH TÄG Nuspac). In order to clarify 
any misunderstanding right at the start, Peter points out that he and 
his friends cannot be drunk, as some of the bystanders have 
suggested. The “third hour of the day,” i.e., nine o’clock in the 
morning, is too early to be intoxicated. The “day” was divided into 
twelve hours, reckoned from dawn to dark. 


2:16 Rather, this is what God said through Joel the prophet 
(AAAA TOUTS EOTLV TO Eipnu&vov SLA TOD TPOMNTOV Tw). Peters 
begins his explanation of the manifestations that the crowds had 


witnessed but not understood with the argument that they are the 
fulfillment of the prophecy in Joel 2:28-32 (LXX 3:1-5). The 
introduction of the scriptural quotation (lit., “what has been said 
through ...”) is also attested at Qumran.28 The passive participle 
(eipnu£vov) is a divine passive—it is God who speaks through the 
words of Joel recorded in Scripture. 


2:17 “It shall happen in the last days, says God, that I will 
pour out my Spirit on all people, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams” (kai goTat Ev Taic 
EOXATALG NuEpatc, A€yel Ó OEdc, ExyEG Ano TOU TVEÜNATÖG LOU 
éni mioav odpka, Kal mpo@ntevoovotv oi viol ùuðv Kal ai 
Ovuyatépes LUWV Kal OL veavioKkoOl LUV OpdoEtc SWovtTat Kal oi 
MpEOBUTEPOL úuðv Evunviols EvuTVLAaGONoOOVTal). The reference 
to the “last days” establishes how Peter reads the prophets of 
Scripture: God has begun to fulfill his promises, the last days have 
begun with Jesus, although the last day will arrive only when Jesus 
returns (cf. 1:11). As the following verses will show, Peter links the 
last days not with the coming of the Holy Spirit but with the entire 
ministry of Jesus. This was a common early Christian conviction 
that was often expressed: the ministry, death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Jesus, the Messiah and Savior, with the climax of the 
coming of the Spirit on Pentecost, constitute the beginning of the 
final epoch in history when God has acted in a decisive manner to 
bring salvation through his Son.29 


The context of Joel 2:28-32 is a summons of the prophet who 
challenges the people of Israel who have suffered an invasion of 
locusts to truly repent, combined with a warning that worse events 
will take place on “the ... day of the LORD.” The Lord promises to 
restore the land to abundant prosperity as he is in their midst. The 
Lord will pour out his Spirit on all flesh, an event that will impact 
all sectors of society and is accompanied by wonders and signs in 
the sky and on earth. In those days, before the great and terrible 
day of the Lord comes, everyone who calls on the name of the Lord 
will be saved. Peter uses the prophecy that God will pour out his 
Spirit on his people (see also Isa 32:15; 44:3; Ezek 39:29) to explain 
the phenomenon of miraculous proclamation of God’s mighty works 
in unlearned languages. The second theme of Joel, that all people 
who call on the Lord will be saved, eventually becomes dominant in 


this speech of Peter, who identifies the Lord of Joel’s prophecy with 
the risen and exalted Jesus.30 

The phrase “in the last days” (€v Taic EoxäTaıg ńuépatç)31 is an 
addition to the text of Joel, who begins this particular prophecy 
with the phrase “after this” (ueta Tatta). Peter clarifies that what 
follows in Joel’s prophecy relates to the last days of God’s history of 
salvation, which is now identified as the new age ushered in by 
Jesus. 


The expression “says God” (A€yet ó 8€6c) is also added to Joel’s 
text. Peter clarifies that the words of Joel’s prophecy are the words 
of God and that God is the one who pours out “his” Spirit. In a 
Jewish context, this addition is unnecessary—nobody but God 
himself could pour out his Spirit, who is the personal and effective 
presence of the transcendent God himself. This change of the text 
sets up the later point in Peter’s speech that it is Jesus, the Messiah, 
who pours out the Spirit and who has thus, after his exaltation, 
taken over a divine function.®?2 In the Old Testament and in 
Judaism, “the Spirit is virtually never simply an agent, separable 
from God, but one of the few ways Judaism reserves for God’s own 
activity in contrast to his activity through his agents. Spirit is God’s 
way of being, the ‘breath’ of his mouth, his own surging ‘life,’ and 
so the unmediated extension of his personality and vitality.” 33 


God pours his Spirit out “on all people” (lit., “on all flesh”). This 
means that he distributes the Spirit to not just a few people, on 
special occasions, and for special tasks, but to everybody. In Joel’s 
context, “all flesh” denotes all the people of Judah whose fortunes 
will be restored (Joel 3:1, LXX 4:1). Peter will later clarify that “all 
flesh” are all the people who repent and believe in Jesus as the 
Messiah (v. 38).34 And even later he will understand that “all flesh” 
includes also Gentiles who believe in the Lord Jesus (Acts 11:15- 
18). 

In Joel’s prophecy, the effect of the coming of the Spirit is 
described (1) in terms of gender (sons and daughters), age (young 
men and old men), and social class (male and female slaves), and 
(2) in terms of supernatural manifestations in prophecies, visions, 
and dreams. 


Since Joel’s prophecy, addressed to his contemporaries, speaks 


about future events, the expression “your sons and your daughters” 
refers to all Jews, male and female, who will be alive at “the great 


and glorious day of the Lord” (v. 20). The pair “young men” and 
“old men” describes the entire male population above the age of 
children. In the Greco-Roman world the concept of “young people” 
(véou) was reckoned from eighteen to thirty years, and the age of 
the “old man” (y€pwv/npeoBUTNS) from fifty years and up.35 


The verb translated “prophesy” (npopntebw) denotes (1) to 
proclaim an inspired revelation (“prophesy”); (2) to tell about 
something that is hidden from view (“tell, reveal”); (3) to foretell 
something that lies in the future (“foretell, prophesy”).36 A helpful 
definition of prophecy describes this manifestation as 


the reception and subsequent public declaration of (usually) 
verbal revelation. Such revelation is normally spontaneous ... and 
the subsequent declaration is normally immediate. Regardless of 
the novelty or familiarity of its content, the speaker conceives it 
to be revealed truth, rather than the results of his own thought 
processes.... Prophecy might include, but was not limited to, the 
prediction of the future: it might equally be unsolicited guidance, 
exhortation, or remonstration. It was not normally the basic 
gospel proclamation itself, but might commonly be some 
application of its principles to a particular situation.37 


The New Testament texts repeatedly highlight the significance of 
prophecy for the church.®® About sixty prophecies have been 
identified in the New Testament.39 In the context of Peter’s speech 
in Acts 2, the verb “prophesy” refers to the proclamation of the 
mighty acts of God by the 120 disciples in foreign, unlearned 
languages, spoken under the revelatory inspiration of God and 
perhaps under some constraint to do so. In Acts, the activity of 
prophets is attested in 11:27; 13:1; 15:32; 19:6; 21:9-10. 

The “visions” (Opdoetc) and “dreams” (€vUsvia) describe 
experiences that convey, under divine inspiration, supernatural 
revelation. While these two terms are rare in the New Testament, 
they frequently occur in the Greek Old Testament to describe the 
mode of the revelations that the prophets received from God. While 
the dividing line between visions and dreams is not always clear, 
one cannot conclude that the Spirit will affect the young and the 
old in different ways. Visions (paua) are mentioned in Acts for Old 
Testament figures such as Moses (7:31), for Peter (10:17, 19; 11:5; 
cf. 12:9), for Paul (9:12; 16:9, 10; 18:9), for believers in Jesus such 
as Ananias (9:10), and for devout Gentiles who are being converted, 


such as Cornelius (10:3). Related is the state of partially (sometimes 
wholly) suspended consciousness described as trance or ecstasy 
(€koTaotc), reported for Peter (10:10; 11:5) and for Paul (22:17). 


2:18 Indeed, even on my male slaves and my female slaves I 
shall pour out my Spirit, and they shall prophesy (kai ye éxi 
TOUG SOVAOUG HOU Kal Ei TAG SOVAAaG LOU EV Taic Nu£paıg 
EKELVALG eKyed ANO TOU TVEUHATÖG LOU, Kal mpOMNTEVoOVOLV). 
Joel’s prophecy speaks of male and female slaves receiving God’s 
Spirit and prophesying. This implies that the coming of the Holy 
Spirit on all people will remove all distinctions of class and caste. In 
Peter’s speech, the possessive pronouns “my” (uov) are added to the 
Joel text, with the effect that the literal slaves of Joel’s day are now 
understood as a description of God’s servants. 


2:19-20 And I will display wonders in the sky above and signs 
on the earth below, blood and fire and a cloud of smoke. The 
sun shall be turned to darkness and the moon to blood, before 
the great and glorious day of the Lord comes (Kal $Wow TEpaTa 
EV TH OVpav@ dvw Kai onela Ent TÄG yfiS KATH, alua Kai xÕp 
Kal atpida Kanvoü. ó HALOS HETAOTPAPNOETAL Eig OKOTOS Kal N 
oEANvN Eis alua npiv EAHEIV Nu£pav Kupiou TV ueyäanv Kal 
Ertpavfi). The pouring out of God’s Spirit on all people will be 
accompanied by wonders and signs in the sky and on earth. The 
adverbs “above” (Gvw) and “below” (kdtw) are added to Joel’s 
text, as is the term “signs” (onuela). This change creates a 
distinction between “wonders” in the sky and “signs” on earth, with 
“blood and fire and a cloud of smoke” belonging to the latter. 


If these changes are deliberate, of which there can hardly be any 
doubt, it is unlikely that Peter (and Luke) uses Joel’s apocalyptic 
language to refer to the future judgment. If indeed Peter referred to 
the future day of judgment, Joel’s prophecy in Joel 2:30-31 (LXX 
3:3-4) is not fulfilled in the present. Some have therefore argued 
that Peter cites the entire Joel text even though he needs only the 
words of Acts 2:21 (Joel 2:32/LXX 3:5).40 This is not convincing, 
since Luke can quote Scripture with omissions, if necessary. If Peter 
only wanted to quote a prophecy that he believed was fulfilled in 
the phenomena he wants to explain to the crowd, he would not 
have needed Joel 2:30-32 (LXX 3:3-5). The fact that Peter quotes 
Joel 2:28-32 (LXX 3:1-5), prefaced with the announcement that 


this has now been fulfilled (v. 16), suggests that the Joel citation is 
used to explain more than just the Pentecost phenomena.‘ 

(1) Joel’s prophecy of “wonders” (tépata) and “signs” (onpeta) 
was fulfilled in Jesus’ ministry, notably in the miracles Jesus 
performed, which were signs of the coming of God’s kingdom and 
of Jesus’ role in this kingdom. The order “wonders and signs” 
relates the events that are in view to Jesus’ ministry. The usual 
order in the LXX and in the New Testament, including Acts, is 
“signs and wonders.”42 The reverse order of the two terms in the 
phrase “wonders and signs” is used, apart from the reworked 
quotation from Joel (v. 19), for the miracles of Jesus (v. 22) and for 
the miracles of the Jerusalem apostles (v. 43).43 


(2) Joel’s prophecy of wonders and signs was fulfilled in the 
events of Jesus’ death, notably in the darkening of the sun, 
mentioned in v. 20. The order of “wonder” in the sky followed by 
“sign” on earth corresponds to Luke’s account of the darkening of 
the sun at the time of Jesus’ crucifixion (Luke 23:45a) followed by 
the rending of the curtain in the temple (Luke 23:45b). In Matt 
27:51 and Mark 15:38, the rending of the curtain comes after the 
darkening of the sun and after Jesus’ death. Luke does not mention 
the earthquake that Matt 27:51 reports for the day of Jesus’ 
crucifixion, but it would have been remembered by the people 
living in Jerusalem. 


(3) Joel’s prophecy of “wonders in the sky” (tépata Ev TW 
oUpav@) was fulfilled in the ascension of Jesus, who ascended in a 
cloud (vey&An UaéAaBEev avTOv) into heaven (gic TOV OVpavov; 
1:9, 11). This prophecy was also fulfilled in the manifestations on 
Pentecost, which descended “from heaven” (K TOU OVpavod, v. 2) 
and which Peter is in the process of explaining. 


(4) The reference to “blood and fire and a cloud of smoke” and to 
the turning of the “moon to blood” cannot easily be linked with 
Jesus’ ministry, death, or ascension. “Blood” (alua) refers in Luke 
22:20 to Jesus’ shed blood, which inaugurates the new covenant 
(see also Acts 5:28; 20:28). However, none of these references links 
Jesus’ blood with fire or smoke or other eschatological signs on 
earth. Still, some have suggested that “there may be some typology 
in Jesus’ death, as Luke 22:20 combined with the descriptions of 
Jesus’ death might suggest.”44 “Fire” (st0p) can be linked with the 
visual phenomenon mentioned earlier in the chapter, which 


appeared “as if of fire” (Woel xupóg; v. 3). 

The “cloud of smoke” (ätulg Kasıvoü) may allude to either the 
cloud behind which Jesus disappeared when he ascended to the 
Father, or to the “tongues” that looked as if they were connected 
with fire (yA@ooal woei mupdc, 2:3), which appeared in the room 
in which the believers had assembled on Pentecost (v. 3). We 
should also note that Luke’s description of the manifestations on the 
day of Pentecost in vv. 2-4 contained distinct allusions to God’s 
theophany on Mount Sinai; Joel’s “cloud of smoke”45 may denote, 
in Peter’s quotation, God’s theophany on the day of Pentecost 
reminiscent of his appearance on Mount Sinai. 


In the context of Joel’s prophecy, the manifestations of “blood 
and fire and a cloud of smoke” (v. 19c) and the prophecy that “the 
sun shall be turned to darkness and the moon to blood” (v. 20a-b) 
are connected with God’s judgment, which suggests that these 
“signs” on earth, as Peter portrays them, should be understood as 
eschatological signs.*% Peter affirms that the “last days” have 
already begun in the ministry of Jesus and with his death (and 
resurrection and ascension, as he will shortly argue); thus, God’s 
judgment that brings the present structure of the cosmos (i.e., sky/ 
heaven and earth) to an end is also drawing close. 


The fulfillment of Joel’s prophecy in Jesus’ ministry and death, in 
the manifestations on the day of Pentecost, and in future wonders in 
the sky and signs on the earth will find its climax on the great day 
of God’s judgment and salvation. The conjunction (piv, “before”) 
clarifies that the phenomena described in vv. 19c-20b take place 
before that last day arrives. 


The “day of the Lord” refers to a dramatic intervention of God in 
history, which is often described by the Old Testament prophets as 
the decisive day that brings salvation for God’s faithful people and 
destruction for God’s enemies, whether they are Israel’s enemies or 
the faithless of Israel.47 The coming day of the Lord is “great” 
because it is more decisive, more eminent, more noteworthy than 
any other day since creation. The day of the Lord is “glorious” 
(Errtpavnig) because it is the day on which the Lord appears on 
earth (€mtpaveta, epiphany).48 

In v. 20, Peter summarizes his understanding of the divine plan. 
The followers of Jesus live between Jesus’ resurrection and 
ascension on the one hand, and the return of Jesus on the “day of 


the Lord” on the other hand. This period is marked by the presence 
of the Spirit of God and by the presence of the gifts of the Spirit, 
among which are miraculous speech (prophecy) and signs on earth 
(cf. v. 43). These signs include portents that take place before the 
day of Lord—signs connected with the ministry and death of Jesus, 
with the outpouring of the Spirit, and with the life and work of the 
apostles. The life of Jesus’ followers is thus firmly tied to their 
origins in the historical ministry and mission of Jesus. 


2:21 “Then everyone who calls on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved” (kai éotat nic Öç Gv ExtkaA€onTal TO Övona KUpioU 
owOroetal). Peter quotes Joel’s prophecy not only to explain the 
audiovisual phenomena and the miraculous speaking of unlearned 
languages, but primarily to explain the significance of Jesus. In 
Joel’s prophecy, the “Lord” is Yahweh, and salvation is an event 
that will take place on the great, climactic day of the Lord. For 
Peter, the “Lord” (kUptoc) is Jesus of Nazareth, as the immediately 
following explanation clarifies (vv. 22-36), underscored by Peter’s 
subsequent evangelistic sermon in vv. 38-39, in which cleansing, 
forgiveness of sins, and the reception of the Holy Spirit are linked 
with “the name [TO Övoua] of Jesus the Messiah.” 


The phrase “call on the name of the Lord” means to invoke the 
name of Jesus in faith, with the conviction that he is indeed the 
crucified Messiah and the risen Lord, exalted to God’s right hand. It 
can be explained as a Hebrew idiom that underscores the fact “that 
this is not an unknown god, but rather the God whose character and 
reputation are known.”49 Peter’s statement, quoting from Joel, 
constitutes both an invitation and a promise of salvation. The term 
name occurs frequently in Acts.50 In 3:16 Peter emphasizes in a 
sermon in the temple courts that what saves is not the name but the 
faith with which Jesus’ name is invoked. The “name” of Jesus 
“represents his divine authority and his continuing power to grant 
the blessing of salvation.”51 


Salvation is granted by believing in Jesus as Messiah and Lord.52 
In v. 38 salvation is described as cleansing (symbolized in 
immersion in water), forgiveness of sins, and reception of the Holy 
Spirit. The passive voice of the verb (owOrjoeTau) indicates that it is 
the Lord, i.e., Jesus, who forgives sins.53 The fact that salvation is 
contingent on people calling on and believing in Jesus is expressed 
with the subjunctive (&ntkaA£ontaı). The identity of those who 


call on the name of the Lord Jesus is unspecified, as some believe 
while others do not believe. 


“Everyone” (sac) is saved by calling on the name of the Lord— 
the Jews living in Jerusalem, the diaspora Jews who have returned 
to Jerusalem, the Jews who continue to live in the regions whose 
languages the apostles had spoken, and also “all those who are far 
away” (v. 39), i.e., all human beings, whether they are male or 
female, young or old, slaves or free (cf. vv. 17-18). We should note 
that the Joel text added “for on Mount Zion and in Jerusalem there 
will be deliverance,” a line omitted here as salvation moves beyond 
Jerusalem to Judea, Samaria, and even to the ends of the earth 
(1:8). 


2:22 Fellow Israelites, listen to these words. Jesus of Nazareth 
was a man accredited to you by God with mighty deeds, 
wonders, and signs, which God did through him in your midst, 
as you very well know (Gvdpec TopanAltal, aKkovoaTe TOUG 
AOyOUS TOUTOUG Inoovbv TOV Nalwpalov, ävõpa ANOSESELYUEVOV 
And TOU HEOD eig uç SUVduECL Kai Tépact Kai onyetotc olc 
énoinoev SU avtod ó HEÖG EV LEOW VUDV KaAOWS AUTOL OidaTE). 
Peter addresses his listeners again, after the lengthy quotation from 
Joel. Instead of “fellow Jews,” he now addresses them as “fellow 
Israelites,” using the honorific name of Abraham’s descendants, 
which underscores their status of members of God’s people. As 
people who bear the name that Yahweh gave to Jacob (Gen 32:28), 
Peter now challenges them to consider the significance of the 
fulfillment of Joel’s prophecy in the present time. 


In vv. 22-24 Peter applies Joel’s prophecy to Jesus’ life, death, 
and resurrection, which constitutes the second part of his first 
argument that the Spirit of prophecy has arrived in the ministry of 
Jesus and in the manifestations of Pentecost. 


Peter’s proclamation focuses on Jesus, as he explains the “name 
of the Lord” (v. 21). Peter describes him as a historical person, thus 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” As Jews had only one name, the identity of a 
person was expressed by naming either his father or the town in 
which he was born and/or in which he grew up. Nazareth, the town 
in which Jesus grew up, was a small, unimportant town in western 
lower Galilee, with perhaps 400 inhabitants. 


Jesus is first described as a “man” (vip), as a male human 


being. But he was not an ordinary man; he was “accredited 
[Anosedeıyuevov] by God.” This verb emphasizes that God 
demonstrated who Jesus is by what he accomplished through him. 
The prepositional phrase “to you” (eig Ùúuç) states that the 
miracles of Jesus happened for the benefit of the Jews, and they 
happened in public. God’s accrediting demonstration of Jesus’ 
identity took place for and among the Israelites, i.e., among God’s 
people. The Jews living in Jerusalem and Judea, along with the 
festival pilgrims from Galilee who were in town, all knew about 
Jesus and his ministry, which was a public ministry. His miracles 
demonstrate what kind of man he was—the multiple and various 
miracles, the “mighty deeds” (Svuvduetc) and the “wonders” or 
“portents” (Ttépata), were “signs” (onueia), i.e., events that 
indicated and confirmed God’s intervention in the affairs of human 
beings and of the cosmos.55 


Peter emphasizes that through the miracles Jesus performed in 
the course of his ministry, God showed that Jesus was his special 
envoy. The miracles were caused by God (€xoinoev SU avTtot ó 
Qedc), and they were public (Ev uéow Uu@v), as the audience 
knows. 


2:23 Even though this man was handed over according to the 
definite plan and foreknowledge of God, you executed him by 
nailing him to a cross, using men outside the law (tovTOV Th 
WpLouevn BOVA Kal mpoyvwoet TOD Geod EKSOTOV SLA XELPÒG 
AVOUMV npoorńčavteç aveiAate). Moving from Jesus’ life and 
ministry to Jesus’ death, Peter asserts that Jesus died in accordance 
with God’s eternal plan. He makes the following statements about 
Jesus’ death. 


(1) Jesus was killed (aveiiate; “executed”) by the Jews living in 
Jerusalem. In vv. 5, 14 Peter identified the people witnessing the 
Pentecost manifestations as residents of Jerusalem.56 In Luke’s 
description of Jesus’ trial (Luke 22-23), the driving force behind his 
execution was the Jewish leadership in Jerusalem.57 Some of those 
in the crowd listening to Peter’s explanation of the strange 
phenomena that have taken place on Pentecost may have been part 
of the crowd who, only a few weeks earlier, had shouted, “Crucify 
him, crucify him!” (Luke 23:18, 21, 23). 


(2) Jesus was killed by being fixed (npoonn&avtes) to a cross. 


Peter does not provide details of the horrific procedure of 
crucifixion, which was a widespread penalty in the Roman world, 
inflicted mostly on people from the lower classes (slaves, violent 
criminals, and political rebels in the provinces), carried out in 
public as a deterrent, and bringing utter humiliation and shame on 
the executed criminal. 


(3) Jesus was killed after he had been “handed over” (ExS50TOV)58 
and nailed to a cross by “men outside the law.” The Jews used 
pagans, i.e, Roman officials, to have Jesus executed. The 
prepositional phrase translated as “using men” (tà x&wpög, lit., 
“through the hand of”) describes agency. These “(men) outside the 
law” (Gvouol) particularly are not wicked people, but are people 
who live outside of the Mosaic law, such as Pilate and the Roman 
soldiers. 


(4) Jesus was executed on a cross according to the plan of God. 
The dative phrase “according to the definite plan and 
foreknowledge” (Tf wptouévn BOVAL Kal mpoyvwoet is a dative of 
cause. What happened to Jesus cannot be fully explained by 
reference to the intentions of the Jews of Jerusalem or by the 
involvement of the pagan Romans. Jesus’ death was part of God’s 
“plan” (BOVAN),5? which had been determined in advance according 
to the omniscient wisdom of God’s “foreknowledge” (mpOyvwots). 
In the Greek text, this statement comes before the reference to those 
who are guilty of Jesus’ death. “What appeared to be a free 
concerted action by Jews and Gentiles was in fact done because 
God foreknew it, decided it, planned it.”60 


This is the paradox of Jesus’ death: it was engineered and carried 
out by human beings, while at the same time it was the climax of 
God’s plan of salvation. Jesus’ death on the cross was part of his 
mission. Luke contrasts what wicked people did to Jesus with Jesus’ 
vindication by God, who raised him from the dead (also in 10:39- 
40; 13:28-31). 


2:24 God raised him up, freeing him from the agony of death, 
because it was impossible for him to be held by it (òv ó 6¢0¢ 
avéotnoev Avoac Tag WSivac TOO Bavátov KaGdTL OVK NV 
SUVaTOV Kpatelodal AUTOV Un’ avTOD). Jesus, killed by the Jews 
of Jerusalem and by the pagan Romans, was raised from the dead. 
While nobody doubted that Jesus had performed miracles and then 


been killed, the assertion that he came back from death is 
controversial, not only because such an unprecedented event would 
have to be proven, but also because, if true, such an event would 
have consequences for the Jews living in Jerusalem and elsewhere. 
Peter asserts three main points. 


(1) Jesus was raised from the dead by God. Luke mostly uses 
transitive forms of the verb Aviotnuu.61 Jesus’ resurrection is the 
direct result of the powerful action of God. As God made the 
heavens and the earth (4:24), and as he made from one ancestor all 
the nations of the earth (17:26), he also raised up Jesus from death. 


(2) Death holds captive, and death is agony. The first idea is 
implied in the verb: God “freed” (AVoac) Jesus from death. Death 
(Oadvatoc) is the only option as regards the ultimate future of 
human beings, and it leaves the dead no option but remaining dead. 
Nobody escapes death. Jesus, however, escaped death after having 
died because God raised him up back to life. 


The second idea is connected with the term “agony” (wölveg), a 
term often used in association with the pain of childbirth (“birth 
pains, pangs of childbirth”).°2 Death is described as a painful 
experience, as painful as childbirth. In the New Testament, the term 
“agony” is used metaphorically in this sense for the messianic woes, 
the birth pangs of the messianic age. The term is used in Ps 18:4-5 
(LXX 17:5-6; cf. 2 Sam 22:6), where the phrase “agony of death” 
(wölvec Bavártov) translates the Hebrew phrase for “cords of 
death.” The notion of “cords” explains the reference to “freeing” or 
liberation. Death holds the dead captive. Luke may be using a 
mixed metaphor, combining the idea of birth pangs (possibly 
connected with the thought of the messianic woes) with the idea of 
ropes being loosened and removed: “Death was not able to encircle 
Jesus and hold him in its painful grip.”®3 


(3) Death did not have the power to hold Jesus. Since God had 
determined that Jesus had to suffer death on the cross and that he 
would be raised up to life, death could not keep Jesus captive. The 
power of death cannot compete with the power of God, who has the 
power over life and death. The difference between Jesus’ 
resurrection and the resurrection hope of the Jewish people is 
marked by the fact that the Jews expected a general resurrection of 
the dead at the end of this age, while Jesus’ resurrection was a 
singular event in which nobody else participated. 


2:25 For David says about him, “I see the Lord before me 
always, for he is at my right hand, so that I may not be 
shaken” (Aavid yàp Aéyel Eig AVTOV-: mpOOPWUNV TOV KUpLOV 
EVWILÖV LOU lÀ mavTdc, OTL EK SE—LMv pov Eotiv iva uN 
oañevOð). Peter explains with a quotation from Ps 16:8-11 (LXX 
15:8-11) why death did not have the power to keep Jesus in the 
realm of the dead. In Psalm 16, an expression of trust in Yahweh, 
David affirms his commitment to God (16:1-4) and expresses his 
confidence in him (16:5-11). The psalmist’s trust in God is under 
pressure from people who worship other gods and from the threat 
of death.6* Peter quotes from the second part of the psalm. 


David “sees” (poopwunv) the Lord before his eyes always; i.e., 
he is continually aware of God’s presence. This encourages reliance 
on Yahweh and implies that he always seeks to obey God. David 
acknowledges that Yahweh is at his right hand, the position of 
support. The psalmist experiences God’s help and is therefore 
encouraged to stay faithful. 


As Peter will identify the speaker with Jesus, the Messiah and 
Lord (vv. 29-36), he understands the words of the psalmist as 
words of Jesus, who expresses his confidence that God will always 
help him. 


2:26 Therefore my heart was glad and my tongue rejoiced, and 
even more, my body shall live in hope (Sta ToOTO nU@paven N 
Kapdla uov Kal HyaAALdoaTo N yA@ood pov, ETL S€ kal odps 
HOLD KaTaoknvwoel En’ E&Anlöl). Yahweh’s presence and help 
provide the basis for joyful confidence regarding the future. This 
confidence characterizes the entire person: the “heart” (kapéia), 
the “tongue” (yA@ooa), and the physical “body” (odpé). Since 
Yahweh is present as his helper, David is not afraid of what can 
happen to him in the future. In the context of Peter’s use of the 
psalm, Jesus expresses his trust in Yahweh, who raises up the dead 
back to life. 


2:27 For you will not abandon me to the realm of the dead, 
nor will you allow your Holy One to see decay (ÖTL OÙK 
EyKata‘elbeug TV Wuxi pov Eis GSnv OUSE SWoELG TOV ÖOLOV 
oov ideiv Stapopav). The basis for David’s joyful confidence is his 
certainty that Yahweh will not abandon him®> to the “realm of the 


dead” (üöng), where decay reigns. 


In the original context, the psalmist is sure that Yahweh will not 
abandon him to death and thus to the Abyss, perhaps on account of 
“the possibility that the harvest may fail in fulfillment of the 
warnings of people who chide those who rely on Yhwh rather than 
on Baal.”66 The abode in Hades (Sheol) is described here in contrast 
to being in God’s presence. As the psalm is linked with David, 
readers would be inclined to read the singular “holy one” in terms 
of David. It is possible, however, to read the psalm in terms of 
“God’s ultimate protection of the kingship of Israel that David’s 
presence and connection to the psalm suggests.”67 The term “decay” 
(Sta@Oopa) denotes the decomposition of the body, which was 
graphically real for Palestinian Jews who reburied the bones of the 
dead in ossuaries after the body had decomposed. 


In the context of Peter’s sermon, the Messiah, who is God’s Holy 
One (TOv dotdv 00U),68 expresses his confidence that God will not 
allow him to stay in the netherworld of the dead and that his 
physical body will not be destroyed in the grave. This verse is key 
to Peter’s use of Psalm 16, seen in the fact that it is quoted a second 
time in v. 31. This quotation implies that when Jesus was seen by 
his followers after his death, they saw his actual physical body 
(which means that his tomb was indeed empty). In other words, 
“what the psalm said is seen to fit what was known about Jesus by 
actual observation: he came alive after dying, and his body 
evidently had not decayed.”69 


2:28 “You have made known to me the paths of life; you will 
fill me with joy in your presence” (€yvwptods pol 6800G Lwfß, 
TNANPWOELG HE EVPPOGUVNS HETA TOU npoowrov GOV). The psalmist 
expresses his assurance that Yahweh will lead him on the “path of 
life” (the LXX uses the plural, 6801 Cwijc, “paths of life”). David 
rests assured that God will provide an escape from premature death 
and give him a new lease on life. Not only that, but he knows that 
God’s presence will fill him with rejoicing. 


In the context of Peter’s identification of the psalmist with the 
Messiah, Jesus asserts his confidence that God saves him from 
death, giving him eternal life in his very own presence at his right 
hand. Peter does not quote the last line of the psalm (“with eternal 
pleasures at your right hand”)—perhaps because the Holy Spirit is 


one of the “pleasures” (tepvOTnTES) who is poured out by Jesus 
rather than remaining at the right hand of God. 


Peter quotes Ps 16:8-11 for a twofold reason. (1) The psalm 
explains why it was impossible for Jesus to remain in the realm of 
the dead. Jesus had God’s promise that he, the Holy One, would not 
decay in the grave. (2) Since what happened to Jesus fits what 
David prophesied in the psalm, Jesus must be the Messiah. 


2:29 Brothers, I can speak confidently about David the 
patriarch: he died and was buried, and his tomb is in our midst 
to this very day (Avdpec adeAq@oi, EEOV Einelv petà mappnoiac 
pPOG LUGS repli TOU maTpLdpxyoU Aavid STL Kal ETEAEUTHOEV Kal 
éeTapn, Kal TO viua avtod Eotiv Ev flv Gypl Tis Nuepacs 
TautTns). After quoting Ps 16:8-11, Peter now explains the 
relevance of the psalm for Jesus’ resurrection, which he had 
asserted as a historical fact in v. 24. Peter explains to his Jewish 
listeners what David “the patriarch”7° really meant (vv. 29b-31) 
and what the significance of his words are as they apply to Jesus 
(vv. 32-33). 

Peter states that it is possible (€&dv) to say with great 
confidence”! that the psalm is ultimately not about David. Besides 
the testimony of the Twelve, who are eyewitnesses of Jesus’ 
resurrection from the dead, Scripture also gives testimony of the 
necessity and of the reality of his resurrection. 


Peter begins his explanation with stating the obvious—David has 
died,”2 he was put into a grave, and the tomb in which he was 
buried can still be seen in Jerusalem. In other words, David is still 
in Hades. The psalm thus cannot refer to David; it must refer to 
someone else. 


According to 1 Kgs 2:10, King David was buried “in the City of 
David,” i.e., on Zion, the hill south of the temple. King Herod 
attempted to raid David’s tomb because he needed money; flames 
killed two of the guards, which prompted Herod to build a 
memorial of white marble at the entrance of the tomb.73 Later 
Christian tradition identified the western hill of the city with 
“Zion,” hence the localization of “David’s tomb” at the site of the 
Byzantine church Hagia Sion (on the premises of the traditional 
location of the Upper Room). 


2:30 But because he was a prophet and knew that God had 
sworn with an oath to him that he would put one of his 
descendants on his throne (npopNtng obv Undäpxwv Kal EidWG 
OTL OPKW WHOOEV aUTW Ó HEÖG EK KapxOd TÅG OoPvOS avTOD 
Kadloaı mù TOV Bpdvov aùtoð). Having established that David 
could not have spoken of himself when he wrote Psalm 16, Peter 
asserts that he must have spoken about someone else. Since David 
was a prophet and knew what God had promised him, that 
“someone” is a person who was to come in the future. 


In the Old Testament, David is never called a prophet, but at least 
in some Jewish circles he was recognized as such, as the Qumran 
text called “David’s Compositions” (1105 XXVI, 2-11) 
demonstrates. This text attributes a total of 4,050 psalms and songs 
to David’s authorship and asserts, “All these he spoke through 
prophecy that was given to him before the Most High” (line 11). 
Josephus also refers to David as a prophet.74 In the context of 
Peter’s argument, the prophetic role of David means that he was 
able to speak in the psalm about the future event of the resurrection 
of one of his descendants. 


David knew that God had given him a dramatic promise, sworn 
with an oath. Peter uses the words of Ps 132:11 (LXX 131:11) to 
refer to the words of the prophet Nathan in 2 Sam 7:12-13, spoken 
in connection with the covenant that Yahweh made with David and 
his descendants. 


The phrase “swear to someone with an oath” (6pkw Opvvetv TLIVÜ 
has been classified as a Semitism, but there are examples of similar 
formulations in Greek literature. The dative (Opkw) is best 
explained as modal, which in the LXX often translates the Hebrew 
absolute infinitive.5 The certainty of God’s commitment is 
expressed by the noun in the dative case: God swore an oath 
(öpkw). The specific promise to David was the assurance that God 
would place one of David’s offspring on Israel’s throne (2 Sam 7:11- 
14). The Qumran community understood this promise as a 
prophecy of the appearance of the “sprout of David,” who will 
restore the Davidic dynasty in the last days when Israel would be 
saved (Amos 9:11; cf. 4Q174 I, 10-13).76 

To Peter, the prophecy of Psalm 132 is now fulfilled—God has 
indeed put one of David’s descendants on the throne from which 
Israel is ruled, as Jesus has risen from the dead and ascended to the 


throne at God’s right hand, exercising his messianic authority in the 
distribution of the Holy Spirit upon his followers. 


2:31 He foresaw and spoke of the resurrection of the Messiah, 
saying that he was not abandoned to the realm of the dead, nor 
has his body seen decay (mpoiöwv éAdAnoev epl TÄG 
vaoTdoEews TOU Xptotov ÖTL oUTE EykaTEAEiPOn eic nv ovTE Å 
odpé aùtoð eiSev Sta@peopdv). Peter interprets both Ps 16:8-11 
and Ps 132:11 as prophecies of the resurrection of the Messiah. 
Since he was a prophet, David saw in advance that one of his 
descendants, the Holy One whom God would put on his throne, 
would experience the miracle of a resurrection (GvdoTaotc) from 
the dead. And this coming ruler would be the Messiah. 


This is the first reference in Acts to the term translated as “the 
Messiah” (ò Xptotdc), a Hebrew term that means literally “the 
Anointed One” (mäsiah). The term is used here clearly as a title for 
“the future ruler in the line of David who will reign in the kingdom 


of God.”77 


Peter repeats the content of the prophecy from Ps 16:10 that he 
had quoted earlier (v. 27). He reminds his listeners of the key terms 
from David’s prophecy in the psalm—body/flesh (oAp£), abandoned 
(€yKaTeAEipOn), the realm of the dead or Hades (ôns), and decay 
(Sta@Oopd). The main verb tenses have been changed from future 
to aorist,78 underscoring Peter’s point that David’s prophecy has 
been fulfilled. 


In the context of Peter’s sermon, the two parallel statements 
(oUtTe ... OUTE) assert, again, that Jesus did not disappear into the 
netherworld, nor did he suffer the usual fate of physical bodies after 
death. Jesus’ “flesh,” his physical body, did not decompose after 
death. Through his resurrection Jesus came back to physical life 
and his essential person lived on. 


Peter has moved through three stages of his argument since he 
started his quotation from Ps 16:8-11 in v. 29: (1) David cannot be 
the person to whom God’s promise of not decaying in the grave 
applies. (2) The promise of physical life after death that God makes 
in the psalm is connected with God’s oath to David, which assured 
him of the enthronement of one of his descendants. (3) God’s 
promise will be fulfilled through the resurrection of the Messiah. 
The movement from the second to the third step of the argument 


implies that there is a connection between enthronement and 
resurrection. 


2:32 This Jesus God has raised up, and we are all witnesses of 
this (TOÖTOV TOV Inoobv avéotnoev 6 GEdc, OÙ nÄvTeg NuElc 
OLEV uápTUpES). Peter identifies Jesus with the Messiah of David’s 
prophecy, and he asserts again the reality of Jesus’ resurrection as a 
result of God’s intervention (cf. v. 24). Jesus’ resurrection was 
neither anticipated by the disciples nor immediately believed.79 
When he appeared to disciples for the first time after his crucifixion 
and burial, “they were startled and frightened, thinking they saw a 
ghost” (Luke 24:37). Jews did not expect people to be resurrected 
from the dead before the general resurrection of all the dead at the 
last day. 


Because the Twelve and other followers saw Jesus with their own 
eyes,80 touched his body,8! and ate with him,82 they are “witnesses” 
(udptupEes) of the reality of his resurrection (Luke 24:48; Acts 1:8). 
Jesus’ resurrection is not a fabricated myth, a symbol or metaphor, 
or the appearance of a disembodied spirit or ghost. His resurrection 
was just as real as his death on the cross (Luke 23:33-49) and his 
burial in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea (Luke 23:50-56). 


The conclusion of Peter’s second argument (vv. 25-32) is obvious: 
since Jesus has been raised from the dead, he must be the Messiah 
whom David prophesied in Psalm 16. Before Peter spells out this 
conclusion in v. 36, he begins a third argument, which links Jesus’ 
resurrection with Jesus’ exaltation to God’s right hand, a connection 
that explains the significance of the Pentecost manifestations. 


2:33 Exalted to God’s right hand, he has received from the 
Father the promised Holy Spirit, whom he has poured out. This 
is what you now see and hear (tÑ Se&tG ov TOD HE00 Ubwbeig 
TÁV TE EnayyeAlav TOU nveúpatoç TOU Aylov Aaßwv mapa TOD 
MATPOG, EEEXEEV TOUTO Ö by EIG Kal PAENETE Kal AKOVETE).83 Peter 
begins his third argument with the assertion that Jesus has been 
exalted to God’s powerful presence in heaven. The aorist participle 
translated as “exalted” (UwOeic) is temporal, explaining the time 
when the risen Jesus received the Holy Spirit from God for the 
purpose of bestowing him on “all flesh” in fulfillment of Joel’s 
promise. 


The verb (Uw), which means “to lift up spatially, lift up, raise 
high,”84 is used here for Jesus’ transit to the presence of God after 
his resurrection from the dead. The passive voice of the participle 
(UipwOeic) refers to God’s action, who raised Jesus from the dead 
and who brought him into his presence. The phrase “to God’s right 
hand” (tf degia... tot Oo) could be understood in an 
instrumental sense (Jesus was exalted by God’s right hand, i.e., by 
God’s power). But in light of Acts 5:31, it is preferable to assume a 
locative dative—Jesus was exalted by God with the result that he 
has the privileged status of sitting at God’s right hand.85 The image 
of “the right hand of God” describes the transcendent God as the 
source of power, life, and salvation.86 Jesus’ exaltation to God’s 
right hand means that he has done what David, who remained in 
his tomb, could not achieve—rule on the heavenly throne as the 
one whom David anticipated and addressed as “my Lord” (Ps 110:1 
NASB). 


How can Peter conclude that Jesus’ resurrection and ascension 
establish that Jesus is exalted at God’s right hand (and not as an 
angel)? First, the connection between vv. 29-32 and v. 33 is 
probably established on the basis of the point made in v. 30, that 
God had promised to David that one of his descendants would sit on 
his throne, a promise made in Ps 110:1 (LXX 109:1)87 and quoted in 
vv. 34-35, a verse that is probably already on Peter’s mind; this can 
be understood to describe the location of this throne—at God’s right 
hand. The connections between vv. 19-32 and vv. 34-36 are all 
built on God’s promises to David. 


Second, the reference to Jesus being exalted to the right hand of 
God combines an allusion to Ps 110:1 with an allusion to Isa 52:13, 
where the Servant is “lifted up” (LXX úpœwðńostat) and “exalted” 
(LXX S0Ga00noetalt) to the heavenly throne of God. “The Servant, 
both in his humiliation and his exaltation, is therefore not merely a 
human figure distinguished from God, but, in both his humiliation 
and his exaltation, belongs to the identity of the unique God.”88 


Peter’s second statement describes the result of Jesus’ exaltation 
to the heavenly throne at God’s right hand. He received the Spirit of 
prophecy, which he has now distributed to his followers. The Holy 
Spirit was promised®9 in passages such as Joel 2:28-32 (quoted in 
vv. 17-21). It is the promise of new life through the presence of 
God in the new age of salvation that God would grant to his 


people.°° For Luke’s readers it refers back to Luke 24:49 and Acts 
1:5, 8. The context of Peter’s speech excludes a reference to Jesus’ 
baptism when the Holy Spirit descended on Jesus (Luke 3:22). 
Being in God’s presence at God’s right hand, Jesus “received” 
Aaßwv) God’s Spirit for allocation to all those who believe in him. 


Some detect in the term “receive” Aaßwv) an allusion to Ps 
68:18 (LXX 67:19), which refers to the Lord ascending to the high 
mount, leading captives, and receiving gifts from/for people 
(Eraßeg Sdpata Ev AvOpwxrw). The Targum understood the psalm 
to refer to receiving gifts “for” men; i.e., the translators related the 
text to the words of the law being given to the people of Israel. On 
this basis some scholars see a (contrasting) parallel between the 
giving of the law on Mount Sinai, remembered on Pentecost, and 
Jesus’ giving of the Spirit on Pentecost.°1 


The description of Jesus having “poured out” (€&€yeev) the Holy 
Spirit uses language from Joel 2:28 (LXX 3:1, Exxeö). Jesus has 
fulfilled what God had promised through Joel the prophet, 
establishing the fact that the “last days” (v. 17) have arrived, the 
new epoch of salvation in which the Messiah mediates salvation 
from God’s side, ruling Israel from the heavenly throne. In 
bestowing the Spirit, Jesus acts, according to Joel’s prophecy, as 
God acts. This is “high Christology”: Jesus, who in the gospel is 
endowed with the Spirit (Luke 3:22), is now pouring out and thus 
directing the Spirit (Isa 40:13). 

Peter can now explain the audiovisual manifestations of sound 
and light and the speaking in unlearned, foreign languages. What 
the assembled people now “see and hear” is the direct result of 
Jesus’ resurrection and exaltation to God’s throne and of the coming 
of the Holy Spirit, whom Jesus has taken from the Father and given 
to his followers. This assertion of the heavenly exaltation of Jesus, 
who had been crucified, “in fact puts the group of his disciples in a 
completely different situation from that of the other Jewish groups 
of the time.”92 


2:34-35 For it was not David who ascended into the heavens; 
yet he says, “The Lord said to my Lord, Sit at my right hand, 
until I make your enemies a footstool for your feet” (oÙ yàp 
Aavid avéBn giç TOUS oùpavoúç Aéyer SE avTOc: EInEV O KÜpLog 
T® KUpiW WOU: KAHOL Ek SEELHV LOU Ews AV OG TOUG EXOpoÜG oov 


ÜNONOSLOV TWV 1OSWV oov). David died and was buried (v. 29) 
and never ascended into heaven. This is the reason why the words 
of Ps 110:1 cannot apply to him. David is not Israel’s ruler on God’s 
throne, but Jesus the Messiah is. 


Peter’s third Old Testament quotation is taken from Ps 110:1 
(LXX 109:1). This psalm is a royal psalm, which may have been 
composed to celebrate David’s conquest of Jerusalem and his 
enthronement as king, and it was used subsequently by kings of his 
dynasty in a context of enthronement.93 The “Lord” who speaks is 


ie. ’ 
Yahweh, (I aller, LXX 0 kUploc). The “Lord” who is addressed ( 


al LXX TQ) KU io oy is not David himself, nor is it a 
normal successor. of ynasty, because David recognizes the 


superiority of this Ba as his own Lord. 


The invitation to “sit” (k4000) is not made to David but to this 
greater king. This can only be the Davidic Messiah. The phrase “at 
my right hand” connects Ps 110:1 with Ps 16:8, quoted earlier (v. 
25).94 Peter’s point is that Jesus, as a result of his resurrection and 
ascension, is sitting at God’s right hand, on God’s throne, as the 
Davidic Messiah.95 


In the original context of the psalm, the new king is promised the 
subjugation of his enemies. In the El Amarna letters, vassal kings 
describe themselves as the footstool of Pharaoh.% The psalm 
implies that the king rules not in his own right but as the coregent 
and representative of Yahweh, who does the fighting and wins the 
victory. Applied to the risen and exalted Jesus, who is the Messiah 
reigning at God’s right hand, Peter affirms God’s victory over death 
(cf. v. 24) through Jesus’ death, resurrection, and exaltation. 


2:36 “Therefore, let all the house of Israel know with certainty 
that God has made him both Lord and Messiah, this Jesus 
whom you crucified” (Gogar@c obv ytv@oKétw nç OIKOG 
Topanar ott Kal KUplov aUTOV Kal xploTOV EnolNoev ó Heög, 
TOUTOV TOV Inoovv dv úueiç EoTAUVPWOaTE). Peter now states the 
conclusion from his quotations of Joel 2:28-32; Ps 16:8-11, and Ps 
110:1, and from his assertions about Jesus of Nazareth, “whom you 
crucified”: God has made him both Lord and Messiah. Peter is 
confident that his listeners are able to acknowledge his conclusion. 
The convictions of Peter and his fellow believers are certain 
(do@~ar@c) because those convictions are confirmed by Scripture 


and because the Spirit-filled followers of Jesus are eyewitnesses of 
his miracles, resurrection, and ascension. 


Peter addresses the Jews of Jerusalem as “the house of Israel.”97 
The royal status of Jesus, which Peter explains to his listeners, is of 
utmost significance for all of God’s chosen people, for the entire 
Jewish people. If Jesus is indeed the Messiah, the promised king 
who is expected to restore Israel and bring salvation, then all Israel 
must consider the consequences of this truth, acknowledge Jesus’ 
messianic dignity, and find salvation by submitting to his lordship. 
The prophecies of Joel and David and the events of Jesus’ life, 
resurrection, and exaltation demonstrate several certain truths 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth, who had been crucified by the Jews 
of Jerusalem. 


(1) Jesus is Lord (kUptoc); i.e., he is exalted at God’s right hand 
(Ps 16:8) since his resurrection. He is the Lord of David, sitting on 
the heavenly throne (Ps 110:1) since his ascension to heaven. He is 
the Lord in whose name everybody is granted salvation (Joel 2:32), 
as he has been given the authority to pour out the Spirit of 
prophecy, the Holy Spirit of God’s saving presence (vv. 21, 25, 33, 
34). 

(2) Jesus is the Messiah (yptot6c, Christos; Heb. mäsiah), the king 
who would save the people of Israel. He is the promised descendant 
of David (Ps 132:11),98 who is superior to David as his Lord (vv. 30, 
31, 34). It is this conviction that prompted Peter to add “in the last 
days” to the quotation of Joel’s prophecy (v. 17). 


(3) Jesus, the Lord and the Messiah, is most closely related to 
God, sitting at his right hand on his throne (vv. 24, 25, 33, 34). 
Jesus, the risen and exalted Messiah, has been made the equal of 
Yahweh, whom Jews address as “Lord.” Jesus is identified as (or 
associated with) the “Lord,” where the Old Testament text refers to 
Yahweh (cf. vv. 20, 21, 25). That “Lord” has become a divine title is 
evident in the fact that the expression “to call upon the name of the 
Lord [Yahweh],” which refers to the cultic worship of God, was 
taken over to refer to the acclamation and invocation of Jesus (v. 
21, citing Joel 2:32 [LXX 3:5]).99 

(4) Jesus’ death on the cross was a necessary stage in his path to 
his place at God’s right hand, since it was an integral part of God’s 
plan to save and restore Israel through Jesus’ victory over death 
(vv. 21, 23, 24). 


(5) Jesus’ enemies will eventually be defeated (Ps 110:1) when 
God’s victory will be complete, that is, when Jesus returns (v. 35; 
cf. 1:11). 


(6) The phrase “God has made him” (aùtòv ... €oinoev ó Beóç) 
does not mean that before his resurrection, Jesus was not the 
Messiah and Lord. We should note that “the force of the statement 
is more probably simply to contrast the attitude of those who 
crucified and rejected Jesus with God’s confirmation of his real 
status by raising him from the dead and exalting him to his right 
hand.”100 Or, Peter’s statement can be understood to mean that the 
Messiah-designate has now become the Messiah-enthroned. 


Theology in Application 


Peter’s speech on the day of Pentecost is triggered by the 
manifestations of sound and light and the unprecedented speaking 
in unlearned foreign languages about the mighty acts of God. He 
explains to a crowd of Jews living in Jerusalem, among them 
festival pilgrims, the reason and the significance of this event. He 
argues that the Spirit of prophecy has been poured out by the 
crucified, risen, and exalted Jesus, who, as Scripture proves, is the 
promised Messiah and the Lord at God’s right hand who reigns on 
the eternal throne of David. The Pentecost speech thus focuses on 
two main themes: (1) the coming of the Holy Spirit and the 
significance of this event for Israel, and (2) the identity of Jesus of 
Nazareth as a result of his death, resurrection, and exaltation. In 
systematic theological terms, the main emphases of Peter’s sermon 
are in the areas of pneumatology and Christology. We will focus on 
these two themes. 


There are several subsidiary themes, the most important of which 
are (3) the authority of Old Testament Scripture, which is the basis 
for Peter’s argument, and (4) the foundational role of the earliest 
followers of Jesus, particularly the Twelve, as eyewitnesses of Jesus’ 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension. Other themes are (5) the 
courage of Peter, who is not afraid to confront the Jews of 
Jerusalem with their culpability for the death of God’s Messiah; (6) 
the role of visions and dreams; (7) the role of prophecy; (8) the role 
of glossolalia, i.e., the speaking in unlearned foreign languages; (9) 
the significance of miracles; (10) evangelistic method; and (11) the 
nature of the Christian interpretation of the Old Testament 


Scriptures, 101 


The Holy Spirit as the Transforming Presence of God 


The Holy Spirit is the transforming presence of God available to all who 
are followers of Jesus. Much has already been said about the reality 
of the Holy Spirit in Acts 2 (see on vv. 1-13). Peter’s Pentecost 
sermon adds the following points. 


The transforming power of God’s presence is available to “all 
flesh,” i.e., to all people, male or female, old or young, irrespective 
of social class. Receiving the Holy Spirit is no longer the special 
privilege given to a few or the temporary privilege given for 
particular tasks. Peter will clarify in v. 38 that the preconditions for 
the reception of the Spirit are repentance from opposition to Jesus 
and baptism in his name; and in 11:15-18 he will emphasize that 
the reception of the Spirit is possible even for Gentiles who believe 
in Jesus. 


Neither God, whose presence the Spirit represents, nor Jesus, who 
bestows the Spirit, discriminates between people on the basis of 
gender or social class. In the congregation of believers in Jesus, who 
have received the Holy Spirit because of their faith in Jesus Christ, 
there is no room for racism of any kind, whether it is subtle 
discrimination or explicit apartheid. 


The presence of the Spirit is accompanied by visible 
manifestations. On the day of Pentecost, this was prophecy, 
understood as speaking in unlearned foreign languages under the 
revelatory inspiration of God. The dreams and visions that Joel 
mentioned were not in evidence on Pentecost, but Luke’s account of 
the apostles and of Paul includes many references to these 
phenomena. The transforming power of the Spirit is also evident in 
the fact that Peter, who had denied Jesus only a few weeks earlier, 
has the courage to explain the significance of Jesus as the crucified 
and risen Messiah and Lord in front of a crowd of several thousand 
people. 

The message that the presence of the Holy Spirit completely 
transforms people is provocative, particularly with respect to people 
who affirm their identity (e.g., as homosexuals) as having been 
established by the way in which they were born. The power of 
God’s presence effects changes in line with God’s holiness and God’s 
revelation. 


The presence of the Spirit causes the followers of Jesus to 
proclaim the mighty acts of God, which are also key elements of 
Peter’s sermon. Prompted by the supernatural inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, who causes them to speak in unlearned languages, they 
speak about God’s intervention in Israel’s history in the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus, whom they worship as Messiah and Lord. 
The power of the Holy Spirit can be seen, most importantly, in the 
ministry of Jesus. The presence of God’s Spirit visibly descended on 
Jesus at his baptism; the power of the Spirit was manifest in the 
miracles he performed; and the signs and wonders Joel prophesied 
in connection with the coming of the Spirit were also fulfilled in the 
events of Jesus’ death, resurrection, and ascension. The focus of 
Christian preaching is Jesus of Nazareth. This is why the first label 
given by outsiders for the followers of Jesus was “Christians” 
(Xptottavot; 11:26), i.e., people whose one main, primary, and 
basic subject matter is Jesus and his identity as Israel’s Messiah and 
Savior of the world (see “In Depth: The Self-Understanding of the 
Church in Jerusalem” at 5:11). 


If and when churches focus on emotional experience, on a 
particular style of (post)modern life, on entertainment, on retaining 
members, or on attracting seekers, and if and when they minimize 
the details of the message about Jesus, they underestimate the 
power of God that accompanies the proclamation of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and they overestimate the power of the particular 
“model” of “doing church” that they have adopted. An authentic 
community of Jesus’ followers is not a supermarket where 
customers are always served what they want. The church of Jesus 
Christ, empowered by the presence of God’s Spirit, is focused on 
Jesus, the Messiah and the Lord. 


The arrival of the Spirit of prophecy signifies that the “last days” 
have begun. The events of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection and of 
Pentecost mark the beginning of the new age of salvation, the age 
of the restoration of Israel, the age of the coming of the kingdom of 
God. Since Joel’s prophecy of wonders in the sky and signs on the 
earth has not yet been completely fulfilled but will be fulfilled on 
the day of God’s judgment, Christians live “between the times”— 
between the first and second coming of Jesus; between the gift of 
salvation as forgiveness of sins and the future gift of the removal of 
all sin; between the experience of God’s presence in the midst of 


ridicule and continued opposition and the experience of God’s 
presence in God’s new and perfect world. 


We Christians dare not minimize the transforming power and 
reality of the Spirit, and we dare not minimize the fact that we still 
live in a fallen world in which trials, sickness, sin, and death are 
still realities. However, the fact that Jesus has inaugurated the last 
days means that the Spirit has indeed arrived. The entire messianic 
era—from Jesus’ coming in Bethlehem to Jesus’ return at the end of 
time—is the age of the Spirit, which is the age of “the last days.” 
Followers of Jesus no longer wait for the fulfillment of Joel’s 
prophecy, and they no longer wait for the Holy Spirit—he has come 
on Pentecost, and he is bestowed on everyone at the moment when 
he or she acknowledges Jesus as messianic Lord and Savior. 


Jesus of Nazareth as the Promised Messiah 


Jesus of Nazareth who died on a cross is the promised Messiah and the 
Lord who reigns at God’s right hand. The pivotal explanation of 
Pentecost is linked with Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and 
exaltation to God’s right hand. This means that Jesus is significant 
for historical reasons (he lived, he performed miracles, he died on a 
cross, he rose from the dead, he ascended to the right hand of God), 
for theological reasons (his life, death, resurrection, and exaltation 
are part of God’s plan to save Israel and the world), and for pastoral 
and evangelistic reasons (he lives, he bestows salvation, he 
transforms through the Spirit). The central content of Peter’s 
sermon is christological. 


The connection between the coming of the Spirit and the person 
of Jesus constitutes both an invitation and a promise of salvation. 
Jesus invites us to “call on the name of the Lord” and thus 
acknowledge that he, the crucified Jew from Galilee, is indeed the 
Messiah and the Lord. At the same time his life, death, resurrection, 
and exaltation are an offer of salvation: those who invoke Jesus’ 
name in acknowledgment of who he was on earth and who he is in 
heaven will be saved from their sins and from condemnation on the 
day of judgment. 


Jesus is important as a historical person. Peter refers to his 
origins in Nazareth and to his ministry, which was characterized by 
the display of divine power in powerful deeds, wonders, and signs. 
Jesus is neither a symbol nor a theological idea. He was a Jewish 


man from Galilee, who was eventually executed by Roman soldiers 
with the help of the Jewish leaders in Jerusalem, and who then rose 
from the dead. 


This focus on Jesus is not unique for Peter or for the book of Acts, 
but corresponds to the message of the entire New Testament. The 
name Jesus (Inootc) occurs 917 times, Jesus’ title “Messiah” 
(Xptotdc) 529 times, while the term “God” (6€6c) occurs 1,317 
times; in comparison, the name “Peter” occurs 156 times, “Paul” 
158 times, and “faith/believe” (stioTic/mtoTEevw) occurs 484 times, 
and “love” (Ayäsın/Ayandw) occurs 259 times.102 More important 
than these statistics is the fact that the canon of books that became 
authoritative Scripture for the church begins with four books 
devoted to a description of the life and ministry of Jesus. The 
speeches in Acts leave no doubt that the message about Jesus and 
his significance was the central emphasis of the earliest Christians. 


This focus on Jesus of Nazareth is one of the emphases that 
distinguishes the Christian faith from other religions. Christians 
proclaim what God has done through Jesus Christ and what Jesus 
Christ did in his life, death, and resurrection—not what God 
demands we do or what we think we must do in order to have a 
fulfilled, complete life. 


Jesus’ miracles constitute proof that God was revealing himself in 
Jesus for the salvation of his people. Jesus’ ministry happened in 
the eyes of a public who was able to challenge and critique Jesus’ 
claims. Nobody questioned that extraordinary, miraculous events 
occurred through Jesus’ power. What was debated was the origin of 
his authority. Jewish leaders argued that he performed his miracles 
with the help of demonic powers. Jesus argued that such an 
explanation was logically impossible. While skeptics will never be 
satisfied with the arguments for the veracity of the accounts of 
Jesus’ miracles, the mighty deeds Jesus performed do form a crucial 
part of the record that establishes who he was and who he is. 


Jesus’ death on the cross, engineered by the Jewish leaders of 
Jerusalem and carried out by pagan Roman soldiers, is a crucial 
part of Peter’s sermon as well as of early Christian preaching. While 
Peter does not provide details of Jesus’ crucifixion, he does not 
gloss over the fact that Jesus suffered this violent penalty that was 
mostly inflicted on slaves, violent criminals, and political rebels. 
The next several chapters in Acts show that Peter and the disciples 


risked their lives as they insisted on proclaiming that Jesus, the 
crucified man from Nazareth, was the promised Messiah and the 
Lord on God’s heavenly throne. 


The apostle Paul knew all too well from personal experience that 
preaching a crucified Messiah was “a stumbling block to Jews and 
foolishness to Gentiles” (1 Cor 1:23); in other words, it was a 
message that could not be made believable by rhetorical brilliance 
or superior argumentation. Still, he did not “contextualize” the 
cross, such as by removing it from the core emphases of his 
preaching, by relegating it to a footnote or to teaching reserved for 
the more advanced believers, or by reinterpreting it as a symbol of 
heroic sacrifice. Jews and Gentiles found it impossible to accept 
that Jesus, the crucified man from Galilee, should be the Savior of 
the world. This is why believing in Jesus is always a miracle, a 
result of the powerful intervention of God through his Spirit in the 
hearts and minds of unbelievers, causing them to come to faith in a 
crucified Savior who rose from the dead and now rules at the right 
hand of God. This is the “demonstration of the Spirit’s power” on 
which Paul, pastor and missionary, relied for the effectiveness of his 
preaching (1 Cor 2:4; cf. 1:24, 30; 2:5). 


This is the reason why we do not “use” Jesus, or his life, or proofs 
for his resurrection, in evangelistic preaching. Salvation is possible 
only by calling in faith on the name of Jesus, by acknowledging his 
messianic dignity and his power as Lord, and by accepting the effect 
of his saving faith on the cross. Preaching Jesus is the good news, 
and preaching Jesus involves speaking about his life, death, 
resurrection, and exaltation. Preaching the good news of Jesus is 
thus not a method or strategy, but the necessary content of a 
message that seeks to help people find salvation, which is possible 
only through faith in Jesus as Messiah and Lord. 


Jesus’s death on the cross was an integral part of God’s plan to 
bring salvation to Israel and to the world. While the Jewish leaders 
of Jerusalem were certainly involved in Jesus’ death, there is no 
reason to engage in anti-Jewish, antisemitic tirades, or, worse (but 
tragically all too often a reality in past history), policies and 
actions. Those who actually executed Jesus were Roman soldiers, 
which does not mean that we must despise all Italians or, more 
logical from a Jewish perspective, all non-Jews! What happened to 
Jesus cannot be fully explained by reference to the involvement of 


Jews and Gentiles in his execution. Jesus’ death was part of God’s 
plan of salvation. Jesus’ death on the cross was part of his mission. 
Good Friday is already implied in Jesus’ birth in Bethlehem. 


The centrality of Jesus’ death as part of God’s plan to save Israel 
and the world explains why the second symbol of the Christian faith 
(after the water of baptism)—bread and wine—is linked with Jesus’ 
broken body and his blood shed on the cross. While immersion in 
water at baptism is celebrated only once in the life of a Christian, 
remembering Jesus’ death in the Lord’s Supper is a continuous 
celebration in Christian worship. 


Jesus’ resurrection was a historical event, witnessed by his 
disciples. That fact was controversial in the first century, and it 
remains so today. People then were not gullible; they did not 
believe in just about anything that came long. When Paul spoke of 
Jesus’ resurrection before the members of the Council of the 
Areopagus, many scoffed (17:32). Jesus’ resurrection is without 
parallel in Jewish, Greek, or Roman literature or myth. Peter 
authenticates the resurrection as a historical reality by appealing to 
two pieces of evidence: Old Testament prophecy, which Jesus 
fulfilled, and the eyewitness testimony of the apostles, who saw 
Jesus after his resurrection. 


There are indeed excellent historical reasons why one should 
accept Jesus’ resurrection as a historical fact.103 If true, however, 
that resurrection has consequences for how we must understand 
Jesus’ life and death, and thus his identity. If Jesus indeed came 
back from the dead, it was an act caused by the power of God. If 
Jesus indeed came back from the dead, it was an event that 
constitutes triumph over the agonizing power of death. If Jesus 
indeed came back from the dead, he came back not to earthly life 
but to life in God’s presence at his right hand. 


Jesus’ exaltation establishes him as messianic king at God’s right 
hand. He is the Messiah whom David prophesied, the expected ruler 
in the line of David who will reign in the kingdom of God. Jesus’ 
resurrection and exaltation to God’s right hand were God’s plan to 
install one of David’s descendants on the throne from which Israel is 
ruled, bringing salvation to Israel and the world. Jesus exercises his 
messianic authority in the distribution of the Holy Spirit. He has not 
absconded into heaven. He continues to be present in his gift of the 
Holy Spirit, whose power transforms lives, empowers for witness, 


and overcomes death. And he continues to intervene directly in the 
affairs of the church. 


The royal status of Jesus is of utmost significance for the Jewish 
people. Since Jesus is the promised king who restores Israel and 
brings salvation, the Jewish people must consider the consequences 
of this truth, acknowledge Jesus’ messianic dignity, and find 
salvation by submitting to his lordship. This is why the apostles 
preached the good news of salvation through faith in Jesus Messiah 
to Jews in Jerusalem, in Judea, and in synagogues in the cities of 
other regions of the Mediterranean world. Jewish evangelism is not 
another attempt of (Gentile) Christians to complete the Nazis’ 
Shoah, as some Jews want us to believe. On the contrary, 
evangelism among the Jewish people is an expression of love—the 
love of God, who wants to save the Jewish people, and the love of 
God’s people, who want Jews and Gentiles to worship the one true 
God who revealed himself in Jesus for the salvation of the world. 


Jesus, messianic King and Lord at God’s right hand, is most 
closely related to God, sitting on his throne. Jesus is the Lord in 
whose name people can find salvation and receive the presence of 
God’s Spirit. Jesus is thus due worship, as God is worshiped in the 
prayers and in the life of his people. Worship services that focus on 
the subjective experiences of the worshipers serve not God but 
people. Worship services that deserve the name focus on Jesus, the 
messianic king and Lord on God’s throne, on God, who revealed 
himself in the life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus for 
the salvation of the world, and on the presence of God’s Spirit, who 
manifests himself in the transformation of God’s people. 
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Chapter 5 
Acts 2:37-41 


Literary Context 


Luke began Acts 2 with an account of the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the followers of Jesus assembled in Jerusalem (2:1-13). 
Since the arrival of the Spirit was accompanied by audiovisual 
manifestations, and since the unprecedented phenomenon of people 
speaking in unlearned foreign languages bewildered Jews living in 
Jerusalem, Peter gave a speech in which he explained what was 
happening (2:14-36). Peter established that they were witnessing 
the fulfillment of prophecy—Joel’s prophecy of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit on “all flesh.” Moreover, David’s prophecies of the 
coming of the messianic Lord who would rule Israel has been 
fulfilled, as the manifestations of Jesus’ miracles, resurrection, and 
ascension can be fully explained in terms of his identity as the 
promised Messiah who has been exalted as ruler on David’s throne 
at God’s right hand. 


In the fourth and fifth incidents of the Pentecost episode (2:37-40 
and 2:41), Luke reports the effect of Peter’s speech. Many of the 
listeners were stunned by Peter’s explanations, which they evidently 
accepted as being true. Their inquiry as to the proper course of 
action prompted Peter to give a missionary sermon, exhorting the 
listeners to accept and receive the salvation that comes through 
accepting Jesus as the crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah and 
Lord, and to demonstrate their repentance through immersion in 
water. Luke reports that three thousand people were baptized in the 
name of Jesus on that day. 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 
A. The Identity and Witness of Jesus’ Followers 
as God’s People (1:15-2:47) 
7. The arrival of the Holy Spirit and the 
identity of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Lord 


(2:1-41) 
c. Peter’s speech on the day of Pentecost 
(2:14-36) 
d. Peter’s missionary sermon (2:37-40) 
e. Mass conversions and baptisms (2:41) 
8. The life of the Jerusalem community of 
Jesus’ followers (2:42-47) 


Main Idea 


As Peter argues before the Jews of Jerusalem for the need to repent, 
to receive forgiveness of sins, and to accept salvation through 
acknowledging Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Lord, demonstrated in 
immersion in water, several thousand people are converted and 
added to the community of Jesus’ followers. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 2:37 -41 
37a Setting: time When they heard this, 
b Event they were stunned 
c Action and said to Peter and 
d to the other apostles, 
e Question “Brothers, what should we do?” 
38a Answer Peter said to them, 
b “Repent, 
è and be immersed, 
d every one of you, 
e in the name of Jesus the Messiah, 
f Cause on the basis of the forgiveness of sins, 
g Result and you will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
39a Basis For the promise is 
b Advantage for you and 
c Advantag for your children and 
d Advantage for all those who are far away, 
e Explanation whom the Lord our God will call to himself.” 
40a Action He bore witness with many other words 
b Action and exhorted them, saying, 
c Exhortation “Let yourselves be saved from this corrupt generation!” 
41a Event Those ... were baptized. 
b Identification who accepted his message 
c (Event) About three thousand persons were added that day. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The fourth incident that Luke relates for the Feast of Pentecost in 
AD 30 is the reaction of the people who heard Peter’s speech (2:37), 


prompting Peter to preach a missionary sermon (2:38-40). The fifth 
incident relates the effect of Peter’s missionary proclamation, which 
is mass conversions and baptisms of three thousand people (2:41). 


The text is comprised of historical narrative (2:37, 40, 41), a 
question (2:37), and a speech (2:38-39, 40). Peter’s speech in vv. 38- 
39, his third in Acts, consists of five parts: call to repentance; call to 
immersion (baptism) in the name of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah; the 
promise of forgiveness; the promise of the reception of the Holy 
Spirit; and description of the scope of the promised presence of the 
Holy Spirit. After a summary statement about Peter’s evangelistic 
efforts (v. 40a-b), Luke relates, again in direct speech, Peter’s call to 
receive salvation (v. 40c). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. Peter’s Missionary Sermon and Mass Conversions 
(2:37-41) 
A. Reaction of the Jews of Jerusalem (2:37) 
1. Stunned reaction of the Jews who had listened to 
Peter (2:37a-b) 
2. Inquiry of the Jews regarding the proper course of 
action (2:37c-e) 
B. Missionary Sermon of Peter (2:38-39) 
1. Call to repentance (2:38a-b) 
2. Call to be immersed in the name of Jesus the Messiah 
(2:38c-e) 
3. Promise of forgiveness of sins (2:38f) 
4. Promise of the reception of the Holy Spirit (2:38g) 
5. The scope of the promised presence of the Holy Spirit 
(2:39) 
C. Continued Missionary Exhortation of Peter (2:40) 
1. Peter’s continued efforts to convince the listeners 
(2:40a-b) 
2. Call to receive salvation (2:40c) 
D. Mass Conversions and Baptisms (2:41) 
1. The baptism of the new converts (2:41a-b) 
2. The conversion and integration of 3,000 Jews (2:41c) 


Explanation of the Text 
2:37 When they heard this, they were stunned and said to 


Peter and to the other apostles, “Brothers, what should we 
do?” (GkoVoavteg è katevúynoav TV Kapdlav eimdv TE mpdC 
TOV TIETPOV Kal TOUS AOLTOÙG ANOOTÖAOULC- TÍ TOLNOWHEV, ÜVöpEG 
adseAqoi;). Involvement in the crucifixion of the Messiah whom 
God raised from the dead and who shares God’s throne is a serious 
sin against God. As Peter’s listeners in Jerusalem—the very city in 
which Jesus had been crucified—perceive this, they are stunned, 
pierced in their conscience (Kapdla). 


It is unclear whether Peter’s listeners interrupt his speech, as 
many assume, or whether Peter had concluded his speech with the 
explanation of the miraculous manifestations among the followers 
of Jesus. Since he had demonstrated that Joel’s promise of the 
coming of the Holy Spirit and David’s promise of the coming of the 
Messiah had both been fulfilled in the life, resurrection, and 
exaltation of Jesus of Nazareth, Peter might have wanted to end his 
speech at this point, waiting to see what would happen. 


Jesus’ identity as Messiah sitting on the throne at God’s right 
hand and his crucifixion a few weeks earlier, for which they were in 
part responsible (cf. vv. 23, 36), prompt people in the crowd to 
question Peter and the other apostles further. Luke’s comment about 
“the other apostles” suggests that they were involved in the 
dialogue as well. He clearly assumes that not only Peter but all the 
disciples of Jesus could explain what was happening. 


The address “brothers” identifies the Twelve as fellow Jews.! 
Since the crowd was among those who had rejected Jesus and 
facilitated his crucifixion, the people find themselves in a situation 
that seems impossible to resolve. However, since Peter has 
explained that Jesus’ death was part of God’s plan (v. 23), there 
might be the possibility of avoiding God’s judgment. 


2:38 Peter said to them, “Repent, and be immersed, every one 
of you, in the name of Jesus the Messiah, on the basis of the 
forgiveness of sins, and you will receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit” (TIETPOG è mpd¢ avTOUG HETAVOroaTE, noiv, Kal 
PArTIooNTw EKaoTog LVUdV mi TH OVOLATL Inco Xptotov sic 
AMEOW TOV ApapTLAV LUGV Kal ANuWbEodE THV SwpEeav TOD ayiou 
veluaTog). Peter’s answer involves two exhortations and two 
promises. The two exhortations are formulated with aorist 
imperatives: “repent” (netTavonoate), and “be immersed” 


(BantıoonTw). The plural of the first imperative concerns the Jews 
of Jerusalem who are listening. 


In Peter’s challenge to them, repentance is the precondition for 
the forgiveness of sins, which in turn is the prerequisite for 
receiving salvation. The exhortation to repent means, here, that the 
Jews in Jerusalem regret their (active or passive) involvement in 
the crucifixion of Jesus, that they confess this tragic sin, that they 
feel sorrow for their rejection of Jesus, that they turn away from 
and change their former attitude concerning Jesus, and that they 
accept Jesus as the promised Messiah and the risen and exalted 
Lord. 


The last emphasis is connected with the second imperative, to be 
“immersed ... in the name of Jesus the Messiah.” Peter expects all 
listeners who repent? to go to a pool and let themselves be 
immersed in water, which signifies the cleansing from their sin and 
guilt (on Pantiiw see 1:5). The passive voice (BanTloOnTw) 
indicates that they would not be immersing themselves, as Jews 
were in practice of doing, but would be “baptized” (our modern 
term), probably by the apostles. This allows them to confess their 
sorrow for their former rejection of Jesus and to express their new 
faith in Jesus as Messiah and exalted Lord. 


This feature of the immersion Peter demands is not 
unprecedented: John was called “the Immerser” (“the Baptist”)3 
because people came to him for immersion, accepting that his 
involvement in the act was important. In contemporary Jewish 
immersion rites, people effected cleansing from impurity by 
immersing themselves in water; “there is no clear parallel in any 
current Jewish immersion rite for someone acting as an immerser 
alongside the person who is being immersed in the water.”4 


In Depth: Ritual Immersion 


Jews regularly practiced immersion in water for purposes 
of purification from impurities, most of which were 
contracted during the normal course of living, such as 
through contact with unclean animals, childbirth, certain 
skin diseases, bodily discharges, illicit sexual relationships 
(apart from adultery, which was punished by death), or 
contact with a corpse.5 People who were impure could not 


participate in the temple cult. Since contamination 
through sources of impurity was inevitable, law-abiding 
Jews were required regularly and frequently to immerse 
themselves for purification. 


As water was scarce in Judea and Galilee, having 
“living water” (i.e, water coming from a spring or 
rainwater that had flowed into the pool) was a problem. 
This was solved by the construction of immersion pools— 
a miqweh® proper and an adjacent reserve pool (‘öser) that 
was filled with “living water,” which could be transferred 
to the miqweh by opening a channel.” The later rabbinic 
documents of the Mishnah and Tosefta devote an entire 
tractate (Miqwaot) to the discussion of regulations 
concerning the pools for ritual immersion. The importance 
of immersion for purification explains why numerous 
miqwä ’öt have been discovered in Jerusalem throughout 
the city as well as on and near the Temple Mount.8 
According to the Mishnah, those who enter a miqweh 
disrobe and completely immerse themselves in the water. 


Among the six large pools of Jerusalem were the Pool of 
Siloam and the Pool of Bethesda. The Pool of Siloam, 
discovered in excavations in 2004 at the junction of the 
Tyropoeon and Kidron Valleys, had a trapezoidal shape 
and measured 40 by 60 by 70 meters. The Pool of 
Bethesda was located in the northeast section of the city 
in the area of the Sheep Gate (on the grounds of the 
Church of St. Anne); it had two large basins surrounded 
on four sides by colonnaded halls; the northern pool (53 
by 40 meters) served as the upper reservoir (ser), the 
southern pool (47 by 52 meters) was used for immersion, 
as suggested by the series of steps extending down along 
the entire western side of the pool, with sets of steps 
connecting several landings.? These landings were capable 
of accommodating large numbers of people entering and 
leaving the water on steps. 


Peter expected the Jews of Jerusalem who were prepared to 
repent and accept Jesus as the promised Messiah to be immersed in 
water—not for purification in preparation for participation in the 


temple cult, but for purification “in the name of Jesus the Messiah” 
(Ent TH Ovönartı Inood Xptotov). This was a completely new, 
unprecedented feature of immersion for the purpose of purification. 
Jews who immersed themselves might invoke the name of Yahweh, 
but not the name of Moses or of prophets such as John the Baptist. 
In the LXX, the formulation “in the name of the Lord” (€v Övönartı 
Kupiov) is used in connection with lifting up one’s hand, praising, 
or blessing Yahweh (Kúptoç).10 The formulation “in the name of” 
names the one on whom people call. The context of these passages 
justifies “viewing the expression ‘in the name’ as a reference to the 
basis, presuppositions, and conditions of the cultus, namely, the 
work and revelation of God for his people and his presence with 
them.”11 


In the LXX, the phrase “in the name of” (éxi TW Övönartı) 
generally has the meaning “by commission of, on the authority of.” 
The explanation of the phrase in the context of Hellenistic 
commercial life, where it denotes the idea of charging to an account 
over which stands a particular owner—baptism “in the name of 
Jesus” transfers the person who is baptized to Jesus, who now 
“owns” the believer—has been disputed. In Acts, the contexts in 
which the phrase is used do not refer to, or imply, the concept of 
“being made over” into Jesus’ possession. While the notion of being 
listed in God’s “book” is certainly biblical,!2 the connection here 
with immersion in water introduces a mixing of metaphors that 
makes sense only if the general meaning of “appropriation” is 
assumed.13 The phrase “in the name of Jesus” is often used in Acts 
in connection with “the power and authorization for apostolic 
activity.”14 

When the repentant Jews are immersed “in the name of Jesus the 
Messiah” (€xit TH óvóuatı Inoot XpLoToü), several things happen 
as they invoke that name. 


1. They publicly acknowledge that Jesus is Israel’s Messiah 
and Savior—the crucified, risen, and exalted Lord who 
rules on David’s throne at God’s right hand (cf. Peter’s 
sermon).1!5 

2. They acknowledge that immersion for cleansing from 
impurity is now fundamentally connected with the person 
and work of Jesus, the Messiah. 

3. They acknowledge their personal need for repentance on 


account of the fact that Jesus is the Messiah and Savior 
whom they had rejected. 

4. They acknowledge Jesus as the cause of the forgiveness 
they seek. They publicly confess that Jesus has the 
authority and power to cleanse them from their sins. They 
invoke the name of Jesus, who is at God’s right hand in 
heaven, calling on him to be saved (cf. v. 21). 

5. They acknowledge Jesus’ presence in their lives, Jesus’ 
attention to their needs, and Jesus’ intervention for their 
salvation. 


Peter expects immersion in water in the name of Jesus the 
Messiah not only of those who personally demanded the crucifixion 
of Jesus, when Pilate gave them the option to choose between 
Barabbas and Jesus (Luke 23:18-25), but of “every one of you” 
(EKaoTog LUV). He asks all Jews to commit themselves to faith in 
Jesus Christ and to demonstrate, through immersion in water, their 
acknowledgment of Jesus, the crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah, 
who cleanses from impurity. 


Using the name of Jesus is not a magical formula. This is easily 
seen in the fact that Luke connects the reception of the Holy Spirit 
in various ways with immersion “in the name of Jesus”—in v. 38 
baptism in the name of Jesus seems to precede the reception of the 
Spirit (cf. 8:16); in 10:44-48 the gift of the Holy Spirit precedes 
baptism in the name of Jesus; in 19:5-6 baptism in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is accompanied by the laying on of hands and the 
reception of the Spirit. 


Peter makes two promises for those who repent and accept Jesus 
as the Messiah: they will receive forgiveness and they will receive 
the Holy Spirit. The verb translated “forgive” (4@inuU means, as 
often in the LXX, “to release from legal or moral obligation or 
consequence, cancel, remit, pardon.”!© The image is that of the 
remission of a debt in a commercial or financial sense (cf. Matt 
18:27, 32). The verb “to pardon” is often used in connection with 
sins, particularly in Luke,17 who uses the formulation “forgiveness 
of sins” (A peoLg ÄAnapTıWv) more than any other New Testament 
author.!8 The Greek term translated “sin” (Guaptia) denotes the 
entire range of meanings from “involuntary mistake/error to serious 
offenses against a deity.”!9 In the New Testament the term describes 
“a departure from either human or divine standards of uprightness” 


(with the context suggesting the level of heinousness), denoting the 
action itself as well as its result. The term also denotes “special 
sins,” here the sin of having rejected Jesus and being culpable of his 
crucifixion. 


The preposition “for” (eig) in the expression “for the forgiveness 
of sins” raises the question of the relationship between immersion 
in water (baptism) and the forgiveness of sins. Some interpret the 
preposition as expressing purpose (the purpose of baptism is the 
forgiveness of sins),20 some as expressing result (baptism results in 
forgiveness).21 A contextually more plausible interpretation assumes 
a causal meaning (forgiveness of sins is the cause of baptism)22; the 
Jews who had heard Peter explain that Jesus was the crucified, 
risen, and exalted Messiah and Lord who saves Israel in the “last 
days” had repented of their sins and come to faith in Jesus. 
Otherwise, they would not have been willing to be immersed in 
water for purification “in the name of Jesus the Messiah”; they were 
immersed in water for purification “on the basis of the forgiveness 
of sins,” which they had received from Jesus. 


Peter does not spell out here the precise relationship between 
repentance, baptism, and the forgiveness of sins, or how this 
association “works.”23 However, in the context of Peter’s sermon 
and in view of passages such as Acts 3:19, the connection is 
obvious: the remission of sins is the direct consequence of the fact 
that the Jews in Jerusalem repent of their rejection of Jesus and 
that they turn to Jesus as Messiah, as forgiveness of sins “in the last 
days” has been achieved by the death, resurrection, and exaltation 
of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Lord. 


Jews who repent and commit themselves to Jesus the Messiah 
receive the “gift of the Holy Spirit.” The genitive (tod dayiou 
VEVHATOG) is epexegetical: the gift consists of the Holy Spirit.24 
Since the coming of God’s Spirit is linked with the “last days” (v. 
17) for which the Holy Spirit has been promised as a gift for God’s 
people, the new commitment to Jesus includes the new believers in 
the benefits of the new and final period of God’s plan of salvation 
through his Messiah. The presence of God’s Spirit is the mark of all 
people who repent and acknowledge that Jesus is the crucified, 
risen, and exalted Messiah and Lord. After the forgiveness of sins, 
the transforming and empowering presence of God’s Spirit, 
distributed by Jesus the exalted Lord, is the central offer of the 


gospel that Peter and the other apostles proclaim. 


2:39 “For the promise is for you and for your children and for 
all those who are far away, whom the Lord our God will call to 
himself” (uïv ydp oTt N) ExayyeAia Kal Toic TEKVOLG DUDV Kal 
mol TOLG EIG HAKPAV GooUG AV IPOOKAAEONTAL KUpLOS Ó HEÖG 
Nu@v). Since the fulfillment of the promise of Joel 2:28-29 has just 
become a historical reality (Acts 2:16, 33), Jews who repent and 
commit themselves to Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Lord can be 
certain that they too will receive the Spirit of prophecy. God’s 
promise (N €mayyeAia) of new life through his Spirit in the last 
days will become a reality in their lives also. The personal pronoun 
“(for) you” (uyv) is a dative of advantage. 


Since Peter’s indictment of the Jews of Jerusalem for Jesus’ 
crucifixion had pierced the hearts of his listeners (v. 37), a second 
thought may be intended. God’s promise of his Spirit’s transforming 
his people in the days of the new covenant remains valid. God has 
not given up on Israel. His promise remains open for the Jewish 
people and their descendants.25 The “children” (TEKvoı) are the 
offspring, the descendants of the Jews who are listening to Peter. 
The term does not mean “little child” but “an offspring of human 
parents, child.”26 The phrase “for your children” (Tolg TEKVoLG 
úuðv) indicates distance in time: God’s promise of forgiveness, of 
the presence of his Spirit, of new life, remains valid for future 
generations of Jews.27 


The phrase “for all those who are far away” (not Totc eic 
uakKpáv) marks distance in space: God’s Spirit and his transforming 
salvation will reach also “those who are far away.” The phrase 
echoes Isa 57:19.28 Peter expresses a universal vision of salvation in 
which he and the Twelve will play a major role as Jesus’ witnesses 
(1:8, 22). 

Peter concludes with another quotation from Joel, providing an 
(adapted) citation of Joel 2:32 (LXX 3:5; this line was not included 
earlier in vv. 17-21). Scholars debate whether this clause sets limits 
on those who receive God’s promise (only those who are called by 
God). This clause certainly asserts that God will “call” people, a call 
that effectively brings people to repentance, commitment to Jesus 
as the Messiah and Lord, forgiveness of sins, and reception of the 
Holy Spirit. This is a theological dialectic that should not be 


dissolved—people call on the name of the Lord, i.e., Jesus, the 
Messiah, and thus receive salvation, which includes repentance, 
forgiveness of sins, and the reception of the Spirit (v. 21 in the 
context of vv. 33, 36, 38). At the same time it is “the Lord our God” 
who calls people into his presence. 


2:40 He bore witness with many other words and exhorted 
them, saying, “Let yourselves be saved from this corrupt 
generation!” (ETEPOLG TE AOyOLG NAELOOLV SLELApTUPATO Kal 
MAPEKAAEL AVTOUG AEyWV, OWONTE AO TÅG yEevEetc TÅG OKOALÄG 
TaUTNS). Peter’s missionary sermon consisted not simply of the few 
lines of vv. 38-39, but was an extended explanation (AdyoU) of the 
significance of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Lord. The phrase 
translated as “with many other words” is a dative of instrument. 
The two verbs of the sentence characterize his proclamation. He 
gave witness (St€uapTUpato) with the authority of an eyewitness 
who has seen Jesus’ miracles, resurrection, and ascension (1:22; 
2:32) and who was commissioned by Jesus to be his witness in 
Jerusalem (1:8). He appealed (sapexdAel) to them again and 
again2? to accept his explanations and arguments, to repent, and to 
accept Jesus as Messiah and Lord. 


Peter’s concern is the salvation (owTnpla, here the verb oww) of 
the Jews of Jerusalem. The appeal to be saved implies that if they 
do not repent of their rejection of Jesus, if they do not accept him 
as the crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah and Lord, they do not 
have salvation. The aorist imperative passive (oWOnte) has the 
meaning “allow yourselves to be saved”30 and denotes the Lord as 
the one who saves. He is the one on whose name they should call to 
receive salvation and in whose name they should be immersed (vv. 
21, 36, 38). The implied warning not to miss the offer of salvation 
refers back to Joel’s prophecy of judgment on the day of the Lord 
(vv. 19-21). The forgiveness of sins that Peter offers to the Jews of 
Jerusalem if and when they repent and turn to Jesus delivers from 
God’s judgment. 


The present “house of Israel” (v. 36) has proven to be a “corrupt 
generation” on account of the crucifixion of God’s Messiah. Peter’s 
designation of his Jewish contemporaries as a “corrupt generation” 
(N yeved TÅG OKOALGG TaUTNS) refers back to the generation of 
Israel in the desert.31 Peter alludes to God’s great act of liberation in 
the history of Israel and to the tragic consequences of unbelief, 


which resulted in a whole generation perishing in the desert. Peter 
calls on the Jews of Jerusalem to be rescued from their rejection of 
God’s second great act of liberation and to accept God’s salvation, 
which is now tied to the death, resurrection, and exaltation of 
Jesus, the Messiah and Lord. 


2:41 Those who accepted his message were baptized. About 
three thousand persons were added that day (oi èv ovv 
ANOSEFAUEVOL TOV AGYOV aVTOD EBanTioOnoav Kal IPOGETEINOAV 
Ev TH Nuspa éexeivn Wvuxyai Woei TploxyiAtat). These last two 
sentences state the effect of Peter’s proclamation of the significance 
of Jesus, the Messiah and Lord, on Pentecost. Jews of Jerusalem 
accepted his message (A.Oyoc) and were baptized. Public immersion 
in water for purification followed repentance of their former 
rejection of Jesus, commitment to Jesus, who, as risen and exalted 
Lord, forgives sins and sends the Spirit, and the willingness to be 
immersed “in the name of Jesus the Messiah.” 


The immersion of Jews of Jerusalem “in the name of Jesus the 
Messiah” was not a private or secret ceremony but a public 
demonstration of repentance and a public confession of faith in 
Jesus. The baptism of hundreds of people—in the presence of one of 
the apostles who assisted with the act of immersion, in one of the 
large immersion pools near the Temple Mount—could not have 
been kept a private affair. 


Luke gives an estimate (Woei) of the number of people who were 
converted and baptized. The figure of 3,000 converts represents the 
twenty-five-fold increase in the number of persons added to the 
initial congregation of 120 people. The figure has no apparent 
symbolic significance and thus is meant to describe the actual, 
approximate number of Jews who accepted faith in Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and Lord on the day of Pentecost.32 If we assume 100,000 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, 3,000 converts constitute 3 percent of the 
total population; we do not know how many of the converts 
belonged to the tens of thousands of festival pilgrims in town for 
the Feast of Pentecost. 


Some scholars object that it would have been impossible to 
address 3,000 people in the open “without a microphone.”33 In 
antiquity, large crowds were regularly addressed in the open. The 
acoustics in theaters were superb; in the theatre in Epidaurus 


(capacity 14,000), even whispering in the orchestra could be heard 
in the highest rows of seats.34 The natural cove of a sloping Galilean 
hillside near Capernaum allowed 5,000 people or more to clearly 
hear a speaker.35 We do not know, however, where Peter addressed 
the large crowd of Jews. 


The immersion of 3,000 Jews in the large public immersion pools 
of Jerusalem would not have been unique. The thousands of festival 
pilgrims who were in the city for Pentecost would all have 
immersed themselves before entering the gates of the temple 
complex in the Pool of Siloam or in the Pool of Bethesda. The 
immense success of John the “Immerser”—Luke emphasizes that 
“crowds” of people (6xA0U flocked to the site at the Jordan River 
where he preached (Luke 3:7, 10)—suggests that his immersion 
activity involved thousands of people. Nevertheless, we must not 
forget that these were people who publicly pledged allegiance to 
Jesus—whose message and whose claims had been deemed 
unacceptable by the Jewish leadership, who had stood trial in 
Jerusalem only a few weeks earlier, and who had been shouted 
down by the crowds who demanded his crucifixion. 


Several months later, the number of believers had grown to 
“about five thousand” (4:4), and several years later James mentions 
the figure of “many thousands” (uuptddec) of Jewish believers 
(21:20; this figure could include Jewish believers from Judea and 
Galilee). 


Theology in Application 


The central theme of the passage is the proper response to the 
gospel. After Peter explained in his Pentecost speech the 
significance of the life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus, 
the promised Messiah and the Lord who bestows the Spirit of 
prophecy, he argues for the need to repent, to receive forgiveness of 
sins, to commit to Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Lord, and to 
demonstrate this new commitment by immersion in water in the 
name of Jesus the Messiah. 


Church Growth Methodology 


I begin with some comments on the statistical data given in 2:41. 
Church growth experts may be fascinated by the large figure given 
for the number of converts who came to faith on the day of 


Pentecost. Apart from the oral proclamation of the gospel, this 
passage does not contribute to a “tool kit” of church growth 
methodology. There is no method that guarantees numerical 
success. The relatively sparse and general statistical data that Luke 
provides in Acts for the growth of the church in Jerusalem (and in 
Judea) suggest two points.36 


First, the Jewish believers in Jerusalem were evidently not 
interested in precise statistical data for the growth of the church. 
The fact that Luke is the only New Testament author who provides 
any figures suggests that this was true for all early Christians. Luke 
normally refers to the growth of the church with general 
formulations without statistical data.37 As we have seen in the 
introduction, Luke imitates the style of the Septuagint; this means 
that he knew the books of Numbers, Ezra, and Nehemiah, which 
provided models and precedents for giving exact statistical 
information about the size of the people of God. Luke gives us two 
rounded figures and a general comment on “many thousands” of 
believers. The numerical growth of the church is not of utmost 
concern to him. Luke would have been bewildered about attempts 
to “strategize” the growth of a church by statistical projections that 
are then integrated into a “plan” to tell the “church planters” how 
to achieve their (statistical) goals. The same is true for Paul, who 
does not include any statistical data in the letters to his churches 
and coworkers. 


Second, it is nevertheless true that the growth of the church is not 
a vague, mysterious, or “spiritual” process that cannot be observed. 
The growth of the church is a visible reality that can be expressed 
with numbers. The recording of numerical growth shows “how 
God’s blessing accompanies his work and asserts itself even against 
hostile forces.”38 Clearly, Luke wants to provide specific 
information to describe the quantitative growth of the Jerusalem 
church. 


Peter and the apostles know that the positive response of listeners 
who commit their lives to faith in Jesus and who are baptized and 
added to the church is not the result of good methods of 
proclaiming the gospel. And they know that rejection, opposition, 
and persecution are not the result of inferior evangelistic methods. 
They know that it is God who calls people to salvation (2:39), 
which means that conversions are always a mystery bound up with 


the sovereign grace of God, whether they are conversions of a few 
individuals or mass conversions. 


The Universal Need for Repentance 


Peter asserts that the Jews of Jerusalem (2:38) as well as all people 
“who are far away” (2:39) need to repent. If Jesus is indeed the 
Messiah, Jews must repent of their rejection of Jesus. Peter and the 
Twelve, and other early Christians such as the apostle Paul, never 
abandoned evangelism among the Jewish people. Both secular and 
orthodox Jews today often reject efforts by Christians, including 
Jewish believers, to lead them to faith in Jesus the Messiah. 
Sometimes they label such efforts “spiritual genocide,” suggesting 
that Jews who believe that Jesus is the Messiah are no longer Jews. 
Such attitudes, while understandable, cannot be accepted, and 
Jewish evangelism cannot be given up, as the “Berlin Declaration 
on the Uniqueness of Christ and Jewish Evangelism in Europe 
Today” affirms, a document written by a task force of the 
Theological Commission of the World Evangelical Alliance in 2008. 
The declaration affirms that 


Christians everywhere must not look away when Jewish people 
have the same deep need for forgiveness of sin and true shalom, 
as do people of all nations. Love in action compels all Christians 
to share the gospel with people everywhere, including the Jewish 
people of Europe.... We recognize that genocide illustrates the 
enormity of sin. God is not responsible for genocide; we humans 
are. God has provided the solution. It is often seen as 
unacceptable to challenge another’s religious views. Nevertheless, 
we regard failure to share the gospel as ignoring the problem of 
sin. No one should ignore Jesus’ assessment of human sin. 
Everyone needs what God offers by his grace: forgiveness of sin 
and a transforming divine presence in those who respond. Jesus 
did not seek to dominate, but gave himself on the cross as 
sacrifice for sin. His death cleanses from the guilt of sin and 
provides a new relationship with God. This benefit is neither 
earned nor entered into by birth. It is received through 
acknowledging our deep need for God to supply what we lack.39 


Peter’s missionary sermon on Pentecost, in which he appeals to 
the Jews of Jerusalem to repent, also highlights the need for 
Gentiles to repent. If being a descendant of Abraham, worshiping 
and sacrificing in the Jerusalem temple and obeying the law, does 


not grant salvation now that Jesus the Messiah has arrived, who 
rules as Lord at God’s right hand, the Gentiles who have neither 
Abraham nor the temple nor the law must repent as well—of their 
idolatry, their self-centeredness, their greed, their immorality. We 
see this theme in later passages in Acts. 


The Offer of Forgiveness of Sins through Jesus the Messiah 


The offer of forgiveness of sins through Jesus is another core belief 
of Christians. As a result of the life, death, resurrection, and 
exaltation of Jesus, the former means of atonement for sins—temple 
sacrifices, immersion for ritual purification, obedience to the law— 
are no longer effective. As the last days have arrived with the 
coming of the Messiah, forgiveness comes only through Jesus 
Christ. Although Peter does not elaborate here on Jesus’ atoning 
death, he emphasizes that the crucifixion was part of God’s plan of 
salvation. 


In the context of his Pentecost sermon, which explains the coming 
of the Holy Spirit, forgiveness of sins and salvation are linked with 
the transforming and empowering presence of the Holy Spirit and 
with the acknowledgment of Jesus’ lordship on the heavenly throne. 
Forgiveness of sins is not simply a benefit that I find advantageous. 
Forgiveness of sins involves acknowledging that Jesus is Lord over 
my life, that God calls me to himself (2:39), and that the 
transforming power of the Holy Spirit is at work in my life. 


The Appeal to Public Commitment to Jesus 


Peter expected the Jews of Jerusalem who repented and who came 
to faith in Jesus to go to one of the pools in Jerusalem and to have 
themselves immersed in water—in public, confessing “in the name 
of Jesus the Messiah” that they regret their former rejection of Jesus 
and that they have now found salvation through Jesus, the 
crucified, risen, and exalted Lord. Luke’s conception of Christian 
baptism includes the following elements: “a visible expression of 
individual conversion, what a person does on coming to faith and at 
the same time a gift of God that the church cannot deny, performed 
in the name of the Lord, bringing a consciousness that one receives 
forgiveness of sins and salvation, bound with outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit by the laying on of hands [?], reception into the 
community of all believers, and having consequences for daily 


life.”40 


Some experts in Muslim evangelism have suggested that the 
baptism of Muslim converts should be either delayed, or not made 
public, or refashioned in some “contextualized” way in order to 
avoid new converts being persecuted and perhaps killed by 
members of their families. While such dangers are real and while 
these concerns are understandable, this text teaches the significance 
of a public commitment to Jesus. The possibility that an immersion 
in the pools of Jerusalem with a view to the forgiveness of sins “in 
the name of Jesus the Messiah” would be regarded as a provocation 
that the Jewish leadership would not tolerate was all too real, as 
the following chapters in Acts demonstrate. However, commitment 
to Jesus the Messiah who rules Israel on David’s eternal throne on 
God’s right hand could not possibly be a merely private affair. The 
next section shows that part and parcel of this public commitment 
to faith in Jesus was integration into the community of local 
believers in Jesus. 
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Chapter 6 
Acts 2:42-47 


Literary Context 


This is the last passage in this section of Acts in which Luke 
explains the identity and witness of Jesus’ followers as the new 
people of God (1:15-2:47). In the previous episodes, Luke described 
the reconstitution of the Twelve as Jesus’ witnesses to the people of 
Israel (1:15-26), the coming of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost (2:1- 
13), Peter’s explanation of the coming of the Holy Spirit and of the 
significance of Jesus as the crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah and 
Lord (2:14-36), and Peter’s missionary sermon in which he urged 
his listeners to repent and to commit themselves to Jesus the 
Messiah (2:37-41). In 2:41, Luke had noted that as a result of mass 
conversions among the Jews living in Jerusalem, about three 
thousand people who had repented and committed their lives to 
Jesus were baptized. Luke now describes what effect their 
conversion to faith in Jesus has for these new followers of Jesus. 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 
A. The Identity and Witness of Jesus’ Followers 
as God’s People (1:15-2:47) 
7. The arrival of the Holy Spirit and the 


identity of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Lord 
(2:1-41) 
8. The life of the Jerusalem community of 
Jesus’ followers (2:42-47) 
B. The Life, Witness, Trials, and Growth of the 
Community of Believers in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) 


Main Idea 


The commitment to Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Lord, begins to 
transform the lives of the followers of Jesus as they worship God in 


public and in private, as they devote themselves to the teaching of 
the apostles concerning the significance of Jesus, as they have 
fellowship with one another in their homes, and as they sacrificially 
alleviate the needs of fellow believers. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 2:42-47 
42a Action They devoted themselves 
b List to the teaching ofthe apostles, 
Ç to fellowship, 
d to the breaking of bread, and 
e to the prayers. 
43a Event Every person felt awe 
b Cause on account of the many wonders and 
c Cause signs 
d Agency that were being done by the apostles. 
44a Event All 
b dentification who believed 
c were together, 
d Action and they held all things in common; 
45a Means and they would sell their possessions and 
b xpansion their belongings 
c Means and distribute them 
d Sphere among all those who had need. 
46a Event When they continued to meet 
b ime each day 
č Manner unanimously 
d Place in the temple, 
e Event and when they broke bread 
f Place in their homes, 
g Event they ate their meals 
h Manner with glad and 
i Manner simple hearts, 
47a Circumstance praising God 
b Circumstance and enjoying the respect of all the people. 
€ Time And day by day 
d Action the Lord added to their number 
e Identification those who were being saved. 


Structure and Literary Form 


This is the second of Luke’s summary statements about the life and 
the activities of the new followers of Jesus. As this is the longest of 
these statements, a comparison will help us to see the 
commonalities and the new information that Luke includes.! 


2:42-47: teaching of the apostles 
4:32-37: preaching of the apostles 


1:12-14: 
2:42-47: 


2:42-47: 


1:12-14: 
2:42-47: 


2:42-47: 
5:12-16: 


2:42-47: 
4:32-37: 


2:42-47: 
4:32-37: 


2:42-47: 
4:32-37: 


2:42-47: 
4:32-37: 


2:42-47: 
5:12-16: 


2:42-47: 


2:42-47: 


2:42-47: 


meetings 
fellowship 


breaking of bread 


prayer 
prayers 


miracles through the apostles 
miracles through the apostles 


unity 
unity 


selling of property 
selling of property 


sharing of possessions 
sharing of possessions 


help for needy believers 
help for needy believers 


meetings in the temple 
meetings in the temple 


breaking of bread in homes 
common meals 


praise of God 


9:31: fear of the Lord 


2:42-47: 
5:12-16: 


respect from the people 
respect from the people 


9:31: peace 


2:42-47: 
5:12-16: 


church growth 
church growth 


6:7: church growth 
9:31: church growth 


The purposes of these summaries included in Acts are: 


e historical, as Luke reports what happened in the early 
Jerusalem church 

e literary, as Luke uses them to indicate the passage of time 

e theological, as they point to the continued presence of the 
power of God in the community of believers and in the 
ministry of the apostles, in which miracles continue to 
happen, and as they illustrate the transformation of the 
lives of believers 

e ecclesiological, as they outline the essential characteristic of 
the communities of Jesus’ followers 

e missiological, as they record the continued growth and 
expansion of the church 


These summaries are located in the early part of Acts, probably 
because there was a need at the beginning to describe the identity 
and ministry of the church. The summaries function to generalize 
and thus make the experience of individuals normative. 


The summary in 2:42-47 can be analyzed in five parts. (1) Luke 
provides a summary of the essentials of the life of the Jerusalem 
church, described with four activities—apostolic teaching, 
fellowship among the believers, breaking of bread, and prayers (v. 
42). (2) Luke comments on the effect that the growth of the church 
and the miracles of the apostles had on the people of Jerusalem, 
who felt awe (v. 43). (3) Luke explains the list of the essentials of 
the life of the church, commenting on the believers’ unity, their 
willingness to sell property in order to help fellow believers in need 
(fellowship), and their sharing of meals in the temple and in their 
homes, accompanied by joy and prayers of praise (vv. 44-47a). (4) 
Luke includes another comment on the effect of the life on the 
people of Jerusalem, who respected the Christians (v. 47b). (5) Luke 
notes the continued growth of the church (v. 47c-e). 


Some have suggested that Luke wanted to remind his readers of 
the Greco-Roman descriptions of the “golden age”: the idyllic 
conditions that prevailed at the beginning of the history of the 
human race were realized, for a moment, at the beginning of the 
history of the church.? If this was indeed Luke’s intention, he would 
have also made the theological point that the events in Jerusalem 
that were initiated by the death, resurrection, and exaltation of 


Jesus have fundamental significance for the history of the world. 


In Depth: The Self-Understanding of the 
Early Church 
The self-understanding of the church in Jerusalem and 


hence in other cities can be seen in the use of several 
important designations.3 


1. “The Way” (rn 686g; 9:2; 19:9, 23; 22:4; 24:14, 
22; cf. 18:25, 26), probably reflecting prophecies 
such as Isa 40:3 and 30:11, 21; 35:8; 57:14; 
62:10. The early Christians believed that they 
were now traveling on the way on which God 
was leading his people to salvation. 

2. “The holy people” (oi Gytou 9:13, 32, 41; 
26:10), a designation probably derived from Dan 
7:18, 22, 25, 27, describing the close connection 
and fellowship between “the holy people of the 
Most High” and God himself. 

3. “The church of God” (ù ékkKAnoia Tod E00; 
5:11; 8:1, 3; 9:31; etc.),4 denoting the people 
who together composed the fellowship of 
believers in Jesus, whether they were actually 
gathered or not. 

4. “The disciples” (oi waOntat; 6:1, 2, 7; 9:1; 15:10; 
etc.), the believers in Jesus who were learning 
and practicing what Jesus had taught. 

5. “The brothers and sisters” (oi ASeAq@ot; 6:3), an 
expression that describes the close bond between 
those who believed in Jesus and thus belonged to 
the new community of renewed Israel. 

6. “The Nazarenes” (oi Na Cwpatot, 24:5), the 
standard designation for believers in Jesus in 
Semitic languages, a term used by non-Christian 
Jews in Jerusalem for the believers in Jesus as 
those who followed the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth.5 It should be noted that other Jews 
regarded the “Nazarenes” as a “party” (aipeotc; 
24:5; 28:22); this Greek term does not have the 


connotations that the term “sect” has today (it 
certainly has nothing to do with “heresy”), but is 
a designation that Luke also uses for the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees (5:17; 15:5; 26:5; cf. 
Josephus, Ant. 13.171). The “party of the 
Nazarenes” was thus “one of the parties within 
Judaism, by no means necessarily one of which 
the speaker would approve, but not a group 
outside the accepted parameters of Jewish faith 
and practice.” 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Life of the Community (2:42-47) 
A. The Essentials of the Life of the Jerusalem Church 
(2:42) 
1. Teaching of the apostles (2:42a-b) 
2. Fellowship (2:42c) 
3. Breaking of bread (2:42d) 
4. Prayers (2:42e) 
B. The Effect of the Life of the Church on Unbelievers 
(2:43) 
1. Fearful awe among the people of Jerusalem (2:43a) 
2. Reason: The miracles performed through the apostles 
(2:43b-d) 
C. The Essentials of the Life of the Church Expanded 
(2:44-47 a) 
1. Unity in their meetings (2:44a-c) 
2. Sharing possessions (2:44d-45d) 
a. Sharing of resources (2:44d) 
b. Sale of possessions (2:45a-b) 
c. Distribution of funds to the needy (2:45c-d) 
3. Sharing meals (2:46a-47a). 
a. Meetings and meals in the temple (2:46a-d) 
b. Meetings and meals in private homes (2:46e-f) 
c. Eating with glad and simple hearts (2:46g-i) 
d. Praise directed to God (2:47a) 
D. The Effect of the Life of the Church on Unbelievers 
(2:47 b) 
E. The Continued Growth of the Church (2:47c-e) 


Explanation of the Text 


2:42 They devoted themselves to the teaching of the apostles, 
to fellowship, to the breaking of bread, and to the prayers 
(Noav 8È npookaptepoŭvteç tÅ Sax THV ANOOTÖAWV Kai TH 
Kolvovia, Th KAdoel TOU ÖpTOL kai Taic mpooevyaic). The 
thousands of new believers (2:41) are persistently and continuously 
devoted to the essential activities and characteristics of the life of 
Jesus’ followers. 


The first essential characteristic is the persistent devotion to the 
“teaching” (Stax) of the apostles.” The phrase “teaching of the 
apostles” (Sax THV At00TOAWV) is a subjective genitive: it is the 
apostles who were teaching the new converts. Luke makes three 
points. (1) The apostles regarded teaching as one of their main 
responsibilities (cf. 6:1-6). (2) The believers continuously listened 
to the apostles. (3) The believers practiced what they heard the 
apostles teach (otherwise they would not “persistently devote” [the 
meaning of the periphrastic here] themselves to that teaching). 
Sermons were an integral component of the Sabbath services in the 
Jewish synagogues; they usually followed the reading from the 
Torah and the Prophets and were often related to the latter (cf. 
Luke 4:16-22). The teaching of the apostles followed the same 
pattern. 


The content of this teaching can be gleaned, at least in part, from 
the sermons in Acts, particularly those of Peter. The apostles’ 
teaching focused on Jesus’ life, ministry, death, and resurrection, 
and on his significance in God’s plan.8 The following themes stand 
out: 


e Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Lord? 

e the Son of David and God’s Servant1° 

e the holy and righteous Savior!! 

e the prophet like Moses and the judge of humankind!2 

e the necessity of repentance in view of God’s revelation in 
the life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus and in 
the bestowal of the Spirit of prophecy13 

e God’s offer of salvation through Jesus, who is Israel’s 
Messiah and Lord, available only in personal allegiance to 
Jesus 


As Acts continues, the apostles will teach that God offers his 
messianic salvation not only to Jews, for whom there is now no 
other way to salvation open, but also to Gentiles.14 Salvation means 
forgiveness of sins through faith in Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and 
Lord;15 reception of and transformation through the Holy Spirit;16 
integration into the community of the messianic people of God, who 
worship Jesus and who experience healing from illness, from 
demonic oppression, and from material selfishness.17 Israel’s 
Scriptures (the Old Testament) are read with newly opened eyes 
concerning the fulfillment of God’s promises in Jesus, his Messiah 
and the Lord of Israel. 


Since the Torah reading in the synagogues seems to have been 
accompanied by the recitation of a targum, a translation into the 
vernacular (i.e., Aramaic or Greek, which evidently existed in both 
written and oral form in the first century),18 it is possible that the 
church in Jerusalem used both Hebrew (for reading) and Aramaic 
and Greek (for teaching) in their congregational meetings. Note 
how Acts 6:1 documents the presence of Greek-speaking Jewish 
believers in the church. Some of the diaspora Jews living in 
Jerusalem (2:5-11), presumably, could not understand Aramaic, 
which necessitated a translation of both Scripture and teaching. 


As the phrase “the teaching of the apostles” describes the entire 
preaching of the apostles, both the instruction of the followers of 
Jesus as well as the missionary proclamation before unbelievers 
may be in view here. Note that Luke uses the expression “the word” 
(ò Adyoc) to describe the apostolic preaching of the message of 
Jesus Christ, and that this expression belongs to the missionary 
language of the early Christians. 19 


The second characteristic of the church in Jerusalem is 
“fellowship” (Kotv@via), which should be understood as the 
personal, fraternal coherence of the individual members of the 
congregation,2° the followers of Jesus who live in community 
“brought into existence by the shared experience of the Spirit.”21 In 
2:44 fellowship is explained as “being together.” In the context of 
Luke’s summary, the term “fellowship” describes the harmonious 
unity of the believers and the willingness to sell possessions and 
give the proceeds to needy fellow believers. We thus can distinguish 
between attitude and action, between the attitude within the church 
toward other believers and the actions that result from this attitude. 


In the first months of the existence of the Jerusalem church, the 
attitude and the actions of “fellowship” prompted believers to sell 
their possessions and to share their resources. As Luke had just 
reported the conversion of thousands of Jews living in Jerusalem 
(2:41), fellowship was possible only in meetings that took place in 
private houses (cf. 2:46-47). 


Some have linked the “fellowship” of the early Christians, focused 
as it was on the teaching of the apostles and on helping fellow 
Christians in need, with the “community” (yahad, derived from the 
Hebrew word for “one”) of the Qumran Essenes. The earliest 
Christians’ emphasis on teaching and on sharing of possessions has 
been compared with 1QS V, 1-2: 


This (is) the rule for the men of the Community who devote 
themselves to turn away from all evil and hold fast to all which 
he has commanded as his will: they shall separate themselves 
from the congregation of the men of deceit, in order to become a 
Community, with Torah and property, and answerable to the 
Sons of Zadok, the priests who keep the covenant. 


The parallels are obvious: there is a fellowship or community of 
people; they meet separately from their fellow Jews; they are 
devoted to Torah (teaching); they have leaders; there is a 
willingness to share possessions. It should be noted, however, that 
the Essene community was much more structured than the early 
church (see further on v. 44). 


The third characteristic of the Jerusalem church was “the 
breaking of bread” (1) KAdots ToD Aptov). While many scholars 
suggest the phrase refers to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
i.e., remembering Jesus’ last supper with his disciples, and while 
others argue that this is a reference only to ordinary meals,22 there 
is the distinct possibility that it refers to both. The “breaking of 
bread” is best understood as a reference to the ordinary meals that 
the believers regularly shared, during which they remembered 
Jesus’ death on the cross for the forgiveness of sins and for the 
establishment of the new covenant, linked with the command to 
remember Jesus and his sacrifice during meals (cf. Luke 22:14- 
22).23 


In the church in Corinth, and probably in other churches as well, 
the Lord’s Supper was commemorated in connection with ordinary, 


regular meals that the believers shared (1 Cor 11:17-34). When the 
bread was broken at the beginning of the meal, Jesus’ words “this is 
my body, which is for you” would be remembered. After the meal, 
in connection with wine being served, Jesus’ words “this cup is the 
new covenant in my blood” would be spoken. In Acts 2:46-47 Luke 
clarifies that these meals took place not only in private homes but 
also in the temple precincts. 


The fourth characteristic of the church is the “prayers” 
(mpooevyai) of the believers. The plural implies regular prayer 
practices of the Christian believers,24 perhaps also referring to the 
traditional prayers that Jews regularly recited. Luke does not clarify 
whether private or communal prayers are in view, but 1:24 and 
4:23-31 indicate the latter are certainly included. 


As regards the Jewish synagogues, the relative absence of explicit 
evidence concerning communal prayers is conspicuous. Some have 
suggested that communal prayer played “little or no role in the 
typical Judaean synagogue.”25 The diaspora synagogues called their 
buildings npooeuxr) (proseuché), which literally means “house of 
prayer.” In the temple in Jerusalem, the priests held public prayers 
every morning, after the slaughter of the morning sacrifice and 
before the incense offering.2© Three o’clock in the afternoon was the 
“hour of prayer” in the temple (3:1), when devout Jews paused to 
pray.2” It is a plausible inference from available evidence from 
Qumran that the priests recited the Decalogue and the Shema 
during the prayers in the temple. The Qumran Essenes had regular 
communal prayer sessions.28 The Pharisees seemed to have followed 
a fixed prayer routine, perhaps communal, at least on holidays. It 
thus seems that 


the Jewish heritage behind Christian prayer had two distinct 
patterns: one related to the course of the sun, and the other 
according to the times of the temple sacrifice. However, there 
was no central regulation of prayer at this time, and we probably 
have to reckon with local and personal variations in the actual 
practices, although of course, the outspoken pious would 
encourage a maximal approach. 29 


The paucity of evidence makes the inclusion of “prayers” as one of 
the essential activities of the Christians even more remarkable, 
especially if reference is made to communal prayers. 


Luke points out repeatedly that the prayers of the church were a 
significant factor in the life and ministry of the earliest Christians. 


1. The disciples waited in Jerusalem for the fulfillment of 
Jesus’ promise of the Spirit while praying (1:14). 

2. They prayed during the election of a twelfth apostle (1:24- 
25). 

3. The healing of a lame man at one of the temple gates 
happened in connection with the prayer routine of the 
church leaders (3:1). 

4. The reaction of the Jerusalem church to external pressure 
and to God’s intervention was to pray (4:23-31). 

5. Prayer belonged to the fundamental priorities of the 
leadership of the church (6:4). 

6. The mission in Samaria was accompanied by prayer for 
the Holy Spirit (8:15). 

7. The conversion of Saul was linked with prayer (9:11). 


2:43 Every person felt awe on account of the many wonders 
and signs that were being done by the apostles (éyiveto 5€ 
mdon Wuxf] PoRoc, mOAAG TE Tépata kai onuela Sta THV 
ANOOTÖAWV éyiveto). Luke comments here on the effect that the 
life of the believers and the ministry of the apostles had on the 
people living in Jerusalem. It appears that the kind of miracles that 
Jesus performed were now being performed through the apostles; as 
“wonders and signs” (Tépata Kal onuela) validated Jesus as God’s 
promised Messiah (see on 2:22), they now confirm the ministry and 
the message of the apostles as coming from God. 


The result of these miracles, of which Luke will give one example 
in 3:1-10, is “awe” (@OBoc), which affected everybody. The term, 
which can mean “panic, fear, terror,” also denotes “reverence, 
respect, awe.” Since Jesus did not perform miracles of judgment, we 
can assume that the apostles did not perform miracles in which 
people were harmed; thus the meaning “respect, awe” should be 
used here.30 The two imperfect tense verbs (both €yiveto) indicate 
that this was a continual state of affairs among the population of 
Jerusalem. 


2:44 All who believed were together, and they held all things 
in common (ndvtec È oi mtotevovtEec Noav éni TO AUTO Kal 


elyov Gnavta Kod). Luke now gives a more extended 
explanation of the life of the earliest believers in Jerusalem, after 
his brief statement in 2:42. The nominalized participle “the 
believers” (oi mtotevovtec) is a designation for the followers of 
Jesus (for the Greek verb see on 4:4). What sets Jesus’ followers off 
from other Jews is their faith that Jesus is Israel’s crucified, risen, 
and exalted Messiah and Lord. 


Luke first comments on the harmonious unity of the followers of 
Jesus—all believers “were together” (Noav &ni TO avTO). This 
expression should not be understood in a local sense (“all believers 
were gathered at one place”).3! Rather, it emphasizes the unity of 
the believers, which is described in 2:46 with the term translated as 
“unanimously” (öuO9LUASOV).32 


Second, Luke explains that the unity of the believers expressed 
itself in practical ways: the believers shared their possessions. The 
statement “they held all things in common” (eixov änavra KoLvü) 
can mean that the believers sold everything they owned and pooled 
the proceeds (as the Essenes required their members to do).33 Or it 
can mean that they remained owners of their property while being 
willing to use their possessions for the common good.34 In view of 
the details given in 2:45 and 4:32-5:11, the second meaning is 
preferable. 


In Qumran, the surrender of one’s property upon entry in the 
Qumran community was obligatory. The paradox that the members 
of the Essene community are said to contribute all their wealth, 
while they still appear to have retained private property, can be 
explained as follows: Jews in the ancient world did not regard the 
adjectives “private” and “public,” when related to property, as 
mutually exclusive as we do today. Property that an individual 
“had” could be understood to “be” both for the individual and for 
the group. Thus, “the donor offers the right of usufruct to another 
but retains the right of ownership,” a concept that explains the 
practice of shared property at Qumran.35 


The fellowship of the Jerusalem believers was anything but 
shallow. They were willing to use their material possessions for the 
needs of their fellow believers. This goes way beyond the 
Hellenistic theme of friendship, expressed in the proverb, “Friends 
hold all things in common.”36 Theirs was not a utopian vision, but 
the expression in real life of the love and care that believers in 


Jesus extended in practical terms for one another. The connection 
of the summary in vv. 42-47 with the account of the coming of the 
Spirit of prophecy in vv. 1-42 suggests that the reality of the 
community of believers was the result of the transforming power of 
the Spirit, who was bringing about the renewed society that the 
prophet Joel envisioned, as the believers experienced the “year of 
the Lord’s favor” (Luke 4:19) and “times of refreshing” (Acts 
3:19).37 


2:45 And they would sell their possessions and their 
belongings and distribute them among all those who had need 
(kai TA KTrnaTa Kal TAG ÜnApzels EninpaoKov Kal dLEuEpLLOV 
avTa now KabdTt Gv Tic xpelav Eixev). The verbs in the 
imperfect tense here signal ongoing activity. Luke describes the 
believers as holding “all things in common” (v. 44). The Jerusalem 
believers were in the habit of selling their possessions and their 
(personal) belongings.38 Among the possessions and property sold 
were land and houses (4:34), which indicates that some believers 
were wealthy. In 4:37 Joseph Barnabas, a Jewish believer from 
Cyprus, is presented as a positive example of this behavior; in 5:1- 
11 the couple Ananias and Sapphira are described as a negative 
example. 


The proceeds of the sale of possessions and belongings were 
distributed among needy believers. The personal pronoun (aUTd) 
does not refer to “possessions” (KtNuata)—there was no land 
distribution—or to “property” (Usdpéetc)—they did not give up the 
right of ownership of personal property. It refers to the money that 
resulted from the sale of the possessions. In 5:1-11 Luke underlines 
the voluntary nature of the believers’ parting with their resources. 


Some have suggested that the needy believers were followers of 
Jesus from Galilee who had moved to Jerusalem and who thus had 
no means of income in the city. We do not know, however, how 
many believers were of Galilean origin besides the Twelve (who are 
not pictured as needy; according to 4:35, 37 the apostles distributed 
the funds that became available). The fact that Greek-speaking 
Jewish widows received daily distributions of food (6:1) suggests 
that at least some of the needy were diaspora Jews who had 
returned to Jerusalem and who had no income once their spouses 
had died. 


If the history of later Christian missionary work is any indication, 
it is plausible that many poor Jerusalem Jews were attracted to the 
followers of Jesus—people like the lame man begging at the 
Beautiful Gate (3:2-3). Before long, as Christians were persecuted, 
it can be assumed that social ostracism left many in Jerusalem with 
a much reduced income. Several years later, there were many poor 
Christians in Jerusalem as a result of famines, which Agabus 
prophesied (11:28) and which took place during the reign of 
Claudius (AD 41-54). 


Since the focus is on the sale of possessions, Luke does not 
describe an early Christian “community of goods” but the 
renunciation of monetary assets for the sake of the poor.39 The 
Jerusalem believers did not share their goods—they sold their 
goods to support the needy. Luke does not describe a community 
that denies the appropriateness of private property (as in a monastic 
order), nor does he propagate a world-denying “communism of 
love.”4#0 Rather, Luke presents a pragmatic ethics concerning 
possessions in which the needs of the poor took center stage. The 
motivation to sell possessions and share the proceeds with believers 
in need was grounded in their concern for the poor, as well as in 
Jesus’ teaching about not hoarding material possessions (Luke 6:30- 
36) but renouncing them (Luke 12:33-34).41 


2:46-47b When they continued to meet each day unanimously 
in the temple, and when they broke bread in their homes, they 
ate their meals with glad and simple hearts, praising God and 
enjoying the respect of all the people (Ka0’ ńuépav TE 
APOOKAPTEPOÜVTEG ÖNLOHLNASOV EV TH LEPW KAÕVTÉG TE KAT’ 
olkov ÄpTov, peTeAGUBavov Tpo@iic Ev AyarAtdoet Kal 
AMEAOTHTL KapSiac aivobvtEes TOV HEOV Kal EXOVTEG XúpLV pOG 
ÖöAOV TOV Aav). Luke repeats his earlier comment about the unity 
of the believers (v. 44), who regularly meet to hear the apostles 
teach and to have fellowship, including meals (v. 42). The present 
participle (tpooKaptepovvtesc) is temporal or modal. The believers 
meet continually in the temple complex, and they meet daily (Ka®’ 
NH&pav). Some interpret the term óuoðvuasóv (see on 1:14) as 
“with one mind, unanimously,”42 while others prefer the weaker 
meaning “together” in the sense of physical co-location.43 


The statement does not necessarily mean that every believer 
meets every single day. Luke could simply say that every day there 


were meetings of believers in Solomon’s Portico on the Temple 
Mount. Nevertheless, it is not impossible to assume that all 
believers do meet daily at a certain time to worship God, to listen to 
the apostles’ teaching, and to have fellowship—perhaps at three 
o’clock in the afternoon at the “hour of prayer” (3:1). The temple 
platform that Herod the Great had constructed in order to place the 
temple building with its inner courts in the middle of a large outer 
court was surrounded by colonnaded halls. A meeting of three 
thousand people could be easily arranged in this gigantic complex. 


The meetings of the believers took place in Solomon’s Portico. 44 
Josephus describes the hall as being 400 cubits (ca. 650 ft. or 200 
m.) long, with a single nave of 50 feet (15 m.) wide, with two rows 
of columns that were 43 feet (12.5 m.) high. The portico was 
constructed “of square stones, completely white,” each stone being 
ca. 33 feet (10 m.) long and 10 feet (3 m.) high.45 The hall was 
situated on the eastern side of the temple complex, which dropped 
steeply to the Kidron Valley (see also on 3:11). 


As the believers met in Solomon’s Portico, in the eastern part of 
the outer court,‘ listening to the apostles’ teaching, having 
fellowship, and praising God for his work of salvation, they turned 
the entire temple complex into a “house of prayer” as Jesus had 
announced and demanded (Luke 19:45-46). Jesus had taught 
presumably in the same location when he was teaching “every 
day... at the temple” the week before his crucifixion, and his 
listeners “hung on his words” (Luke 19:47-48). 


The construction of the subordinate sentence in 2:46-47 suggests 
that the believers shared meals both in the temple complex and in 
their private houses: the main clause (v. 46g-i) is preceded by two 
participal clauses coordinated by the conjunctions “and... and” 
(te ... TE). The reference to the daily meetings in the temple and 
the reference to the breaking of bread in their various homes are 
formulated with modal participles with temporal force—as/while 
they were meeting in the temple, and as/while they were breaking 
bread, they always took their meals with glad and simple hearts. 
This means that “the eating of food is primary as the statement of 
the main clause. Both the ‘sojourn in the Temple’ and the ‘breaking 
of bread in houses’ are dependent on this statement.”47 


In other words, the believers in Jerusalem shared meals both on 
the occasion of their daily visits to the temple and in private houses. 


These communal meals presumably took place in the late afternoon 
and early evening, the time of the main meal also in Greek and 
Roman culture. The food that was consumed would have been 
bread, legumes, eggs, perhaps olives, dates, and figs, and sometimes 
fish. 

The believers regularly met in their various private houses (KaT’ 
oikov, with distributive meaning) to share meals and to remember 
Jesus’ death and resurrection (see on 2:42). Since followers of Jesus 
belong to the same household of faith, sharing common beliefs, 
values, and purpose, it is a matter of course that they meet in 
private homes. It was only in such privacy that the new believers 
could know the other believers, learn about their needs, and have 
fellowship that included sacrificial giving and sharing. 


The communal meals of the believers in Jerusalem were marked 
by exuberant joy, surely prompted by God’s presence through his 
Spirit, by the assurance of salvation, and by the experience of new 
friendships and the privilege of giving and receiving. In addition, 
they were modest (“simple hearts”) when they accepted 
contributions from others. They were not double-minded with envy 
or with calculation.*8 


As the believers shared meals in the temple and in their homes, 
they praised God. They glorified God in their prayers; and when 
they spoke about God’s blessings through Jesus, Israel’s Messiah 
and Lord, they cheered God’s wisdom in approval and thus 
recommended him to unbelievers who might be present. 


The Christians of Jerusalem “enjoyed the respect” (€yovtec 
xapıv) of all the Jewish people living in Jerusalem. The phrase also 
shows that the followers of Jesus were recognized as a specific 
group early on. 


2:47c-e And day by day the Lord added to their number those 
who were being saved (0 8È KUpLOG npOOETIHEL TOUS OWCOLEVOUG 
Kad’ Fiu£pav exit TO avTO). Luke ends this section with another 
comment concerning the growth of the church. The fellowship 
practiced in the private homes of believers had missionary 
consequences. The meetings of the believers in the temple and in 
their homes were so attractive that unbelievers started to attend. As 
individual people came to faith in Jesus Christ, the church grew 
numerically, at a regular pace. The effect of the proclamation of the 


gospel and of the life of the church “is related not only to the 
salvation of many individuals but also to the local congregations as 
a whole, as they become larger.”49 


Luke’s formulation carefully preserves the primacy of God in the 
“success” of the Jerusalem Christians. It is the Lord who increased 
the number of believers. God is the author of the salvation of the 
new converts (note that “being saved” [owCopévouc] is a passive 
participle). 

We know of forty-six people by name who belonged to the 
community of believers in Jerusalem at any time before AD 70.50 In 
addition to the Twelve (1:13, 26), the Seven (6:5), and the brothers 
of Jesus as well as Mary, Jesus’ mother (1:14), the list includes 
names such as Agabus, the prophet; John Mark, eventually a 
missionary who traveled with Barnabas and Paul; his mother, Mary; 
Joseph Barnabas, later a missionary in Syria and in Cyprus; Joseph 
of Arimathea, an aristocrat and member of the Sanhedrin; 
Nicodemus, another aristocrat and member of the Sanhedrin; Silas- 
Silvanus, later a missionary coworker of Paul; Simon of Cyrene, 
who had helped to carry Jesus’ cross; and Addai, the first 
missionary in Edessa. 


Theology in Application 


Luke’s extensive summary of the life of the Jerusalem church is not 
only a historical statement about the first months of the Christian 
movement. It is also a theological statement about God’s presence 
in the community of believers, an ecclesiological statement about 
the priorities of an authentic church, and a missiological statement 
about the process of church growth. 


God Is Present 


An authentic church is a church in which God is present. Note the 
following elements. (1) The teaching of the apostles focused on the 
fulfillment of God’s promises in Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Lord, 
and in the coming of the Holy Spirit. (2) The breaking of bread, 
when it includes the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, reminds the 
believers of God’s plan of salvation, who sent Jesus to the cross in 
order that sins might be forgiven and the promised new covenant 
might become a reality. (3) The people experienced the awe- 
inspiring presence of God in the miracles that happened through the 


apostles, which were direct manifestations of the merciful work of 
God in their midst. (4) The believers experienced God’s presence 
and invoked prayers of praise in which they thanked God for his 
blessings through Jesus. (5) They experienced God’s effective 
presence in new conversions and in the continued growth of the 
church. 


Proper Priorities 

An authentic church is a church whose priorities are set by the gospel. 
The summary characteristics in 2:42 do not form an outline of the 
sequence of the agenda in the worship services of the Jerusalem 
church. But it certainly describes the fundamental essentials of the 
church that experienced God’s presence and continued to grow. 


The first priority of the church is “teaching.” Teaching by the 
apostles is and always must remain central in the church. Its 
primary focus is on Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Lord (the New 
Testament begins with four accounts of Jesus’ life!); on God’s 
salvation through Jesus’ death, resurrection, and exaltation; on the 
transforming presence of the Spirit of prophecy; on the integration 
into the new community of God’s messianic people; and on the 
significance of the Scriptures that are read, explained, and applied 
to the lives of the believers.51 


The second priority of the church is “fellowship.” The community 
of believers is exactly that—a community whose members are “one” 
because they have all accepted Jesus as Israel’s messianic Savior 
and because they have all received God’s transforming Spirit. The 
church is a fellowship in that the believers meet at one place, listen 
to the teaching of the Word of God, praise God, share meals, love 
each other, and share resources with fellow believers who are poor. 
It is the latter that is a most dramatic manifestation of the reality of 
Christian fellowship, which integrates being together with loving 
and helping each other. It has been observed that “the ancient 
world, with its association of Kolvwvia and @lAia, accepted the 
principle; the Christians put it into effect.”52 


The third priority of the church is “the breaking of bread.” This 
includes sharing meals as an expression of belonging to one family, 
the family of God’s people. And it includes the celebration of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Lord. When 
Christians break bread, they praise God and remember Jesus’ 


sacrifice, and thus they are reminded of the needs of the poor and 
are challenged to help sacrificially. 


The fourth priority of the church is “prayer.” Constant and joyful 
prayer acknowledges the presence of God in the midst of his people. 
Personal transformation, which produces, for example, the 
willingness to sell property and give the proceeds to the poor, is 
possible only when God changes hearts and minds—and hands and 
feet that carry out the sale of possessions. Constant and joyful 
prayer acknowledges that only God can lead unbelievers to 
repentance. 


Continual Growth 


An authentic church is a church that continues to grow. Luke’s 
summary in 2:42-47 is preceded by a statement on mass 
conversions in Jerusalem (2:41), and it ends with the comment that 
the church in Jerusalem continued to grow at a regular pace (2:47). 
The growth of a church happens when the church has the right 
priorities. This is not a question of strategy or method, but a 
question of reckoning with the power of God. 


Churches grow when the gospel is proclaimed. The priority of the 
“teaching of the apostles” concerns not only pastoral instruction for 
believers, but also includes evangelistic outreach to unbelievers— 
this was the primary calling of the Twelve as witnesses of Jesus, 
commissioned to preach the good news of Jesus from Jerusalem to 
the ends of the earth. 


Churches grow when the church is a fellowship. Luke attributes 
the continued growth of the church to the believers meeting in the 
temple and in private homes, listening to teaching, sharing meals, 
sharing with those in need, and praising God in prayer. These 
meetings attracted unbelievers, who became willing to repent, to 
commit themselves to faith in Jesus, the Messiah and Lord of Israel, 
to be immersed in water, and to join the fellowship of the followers 
of Jesus. 


Churches grow when they acknowledge the power of God. Only 
God can cause unbelievers to seek salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ, and thus only God is able to increase the number of 
believers. The continued and regular growth of a church is always 
the result of the work of God—if it is indeed the community of the 
followers of Jesus that grows, rather than the number of people 


attending the Christian meetings. It is possible for numerical growth 
to be nothing more than the attraction of popular entertainment. 
Numerical growth is authentic church growth only when people 
find faith in Jesus, the crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah and 
Savior, and when they receive the Holy Spirit of God, who visibly 
and powerfully transforms their lives. 
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. The expression “church” (£xkAnola) is used 21 times for the church in Acts (7:38 refers to 
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Chapter 7 
Acts 3:1-10 


Literary Context 


In the first section of Luke’s description of the beginnings of the 
new people of God (Acts 1:15-8:3), Luke had described the identity 
and the witness of Jesus’ followers as God’s people (1:15-2:47) in 
two episodes—the reconstitution of the Twelve (1:15-26) and the 
coming of the Holy Spirit bestowed by the crucified, resurrected, 
and exalted Messiah and Lord of Israel (2:1-41)—and a summary 
statement (2:42-47) after a report of mass conversions among the 
Jews of Jerusalem (2:41). That summary statement showed how the 
believing community of Jerusalem enjoyed God’s blessings. 


In this second section, Luke now describes the life, witness, trials, 
and growth of the church in Jerusalem in seven episodes (3:1-8:3). 
This first one narrates Peter’s miracles, his proclamation of Jesus, 
and his defense before the Sanhedrin (3:1-4:31). It reports the 
healing of a lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the temple (3:1-10), 
an event that includes a very brief speech of Peter (3:6). The 
healing of this lame man leads to two speeches of Peter in which he 
proclaims the gospel (3:12-26; 4:8-12, 19-20) and so advances the 
gospel. 

The description of the lame beggar’s healing recalls similar 
accounts of Jesus’ ministry (cf. Luke 5:17-26), as does the 
discussion about what “authority” is at work (Luke 5:21-25; Acts 
4:7). Luke thus demonstrates that the apostles are “prophetic 
successors of Jesus.”! As Jesus did not simply heal bodily ailments 
but restored the sick so that they could fully participate in the life 
of God’s people, so the apostles heal a person who then 
accompanies them into the temple, praising God and presumably 
joining the community of believers (cf. Acts 3:16). 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 
A. The Identity and Witness of Jesus’ Followers 


as God’s People (1:15-2:47) 

B. The Life, Witness, Trials, and Growth of the 
Community of Believers in Jerusalem (3:1- 
8:3) 

9. Peter’s miracles, proclamation of Jesus, 
and defense before the Sanhedrin (3:1- 
4:31) 

a. The healing of a lame man at the 
Beautiful Gate of the temple (3:1-10) 

b. Peter’s sermon in Solomon’s Portico 
(3:11-26) 


Main Idea 


The miracle of the healing of a lame man at a gate of the temple in 
Jerusalem is an example of the power of Jesus, who continues to 
heal the sick as the risen and exalted Messiah, a sign that the last 
days that the prophets predicted have indeed arrived; this miracle 
also indicates that God’s power at work in Jesus is now at work in 
the apostles as well. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 3:1-10 
la Setting: temporal Once, 
b Event when Peter and John were going up 
c Place to the temple 
d Time at the hour of prayer, 
e Time at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
2a Event & character a man crippled from birth was being carried in. 
entrance 
b Time Each day 
c Action they would put him 
d Place at the gate of the temple 
e Explanation called the Beautiful Gate 
f Purpose so that he could ask for alms 
g Source from the people who entered the temple. 
3a Setting: temporal When he saw Peter and John 
b Event about to go into the temple, 
c Action he asked them for alms. 
4a Action Peter looked intently at him, 
b Association together with John, 
c Action and said, 
d Command “Look at us.” 
Continued on next page. 


Continued from previous page. 


5a Reaction He fixed his attention on them, 
b Characters thoughts expecting to receive something from them. 
6a Action Then Peter said, 
b Assertion “I have neither silver nor gold, 
c Assertion but what! have I give you: 
d Means in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, 
e Identification the Messiah, 
f Command walk!” 
7a Action And he took him by the right hand, 
b Action and helped him 
c Purpose to rise up. 
d Time And immediately 
e Event/Result his feet and ankles grew strong. 
8a Action He jumped up, 
b Action he stood, 
c Action and he walked about, 
d Action and he entered the temple 
e Association with them, 
f Action walking about, 
g Action jumping, and 
h Action praising God. 
9a Event When all the people saw him 
b Action walking about and 
€ Action praising God, 
10a Action they recognized him 
b Identification asthe man 
c Action who used to sit and 
d Action ask for alms at the Beautiful Gate of the temple. 
e Reaction They were utterly astonished, 
fi Expansion beside themselves with amazement 
g Cause on account of what had happened to him. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The episode is a historical narrative. Luke describes the prayer 
routine of Peter and John (3:1), the presence of a lame beggar at a 
gate in the temple complex (3:2), the encounter between the two 
apostles and the beggar, which leads to the beggar being healed 
(3:3-8), and the reaction of the people who see the healed beggar 
(3:9-10). The narrative is a miracle story. Its focus is not on Peter 
and John, or on the lame man and what the healing did for him, 
but on the continuing effectiveness of the power of Jesus, whom 
Peter described on Pentecost as the crucified, risen, and exalted 
Messiah who sits as Lord on the heavenly throne at God’s right 
hand. 


The structure of the miracle story shares many of the motifs of 
Jesus’ miracles in the Synoptic Gospels:2 (1) the coming of the 
miracle worker (3:1); (2) the appearance of the distressed person 
(3:2); (3) the reason why the sick person approaches the miracle 


worker (3:3); (4) miracle-working word (3:6);3 (5) touch (3:7); (6) 
demonstration of the miracle (3:8); (7) wonder among the people 
(3:9-10); (8) adversaries (4:1-22). The focus of the passage is 
connected with the direct speech reported for Peter, “I have neither 
silver nor gold, but what I have I give you: in the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Messiah, walk!” (3:6). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. Peter’s Miracles, Proclamation of Jesus, and Defense 
before the Sanhedrin (3:1-4:31) 
A. The Healing of a Lame Man at the Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple (3:1-10) 
1. The prayer routine of Peter and John, who go to the 
temple at three o’clock (3:1) 
2. The begging routine of a lame man at the Beautiful 
Gate of the temple (3:2) 
3. The encounter between the lame beggar and Peter 
and John (3:3-8) 
a. The lame man’s request for alms from Peter and 
John (3:3) 
b. The call for attention by Peter and John (3:4) 
c. The expectation of the beggar (3:5) 
d. Peter’s command in the name of Jesus to stand up 
and walk (3:6) 
i. Assertion that he does not have money (3:6a-b) 
ii. Appeal to the name of Jesus, the Messiah from 
Nazareth (3:6c-e) 
iii. Command to walk (3:6f) 
e. The miracle (3:7) 
f. The effect of the miracle on the lame man (3:8) 
i. He jumps up, stands, walks (3:8a-c) 
ii. He enters the temple with the apostles (3:8d-g) 
iii. He praises God (3:8h) 
4. The amazement of the people in the temple (3:9-10) 
a. The recognition of the healed beggar by the people 
(3:9-10d) 
b. The effect of the miracle on the people in the 
temple (3:10e-g) 


Explanation of the Text 


3:1 Once, when Peter and John were going up to the temple at 
the hour of prayer, at three o’clock in the afternoon (TIETpog 5€ 
Kal Iwavvns avéBatvov Eis TO igpdv Enl THY Wpav TG 
MpOOEVYAS THY Evarnv). The apostles regularly* prayed in the 
temple. The verb “going up” (4vafaivw) corresponds with the fact 
that the Temple Mount was the highest point in the city. The temple 
complex was accessed through several stairways on the south, west, 
east, and north sides. Most likely the apostles used one of the four 
gates in the western wall, which are, from south to north: the gate 
associated with Robinson’s Arch and the bridge across the 
Tyropoeon valley; Barclay’s Gate, which gave access from the main 
street to the temple complex and was reached through a flight of 
stairs; Kipunus (or Coponius) Gate associated with Wilson’s Arch 
and a second bridge across the Tyropoeon valley; Warren’s Gate, 
which also provided access to the Temple Mount from the main 
street through an underground staircase. John, presumably the son 
of Zebedee (cf. 1:13) is introduced as the “silent partner” of Peter 
(cf. also 3:4, 11; 4:13, 19; 8:14). 

Luke connects the miracle with the prayer routine of Peter and 
John. At the “ninth hour” (i.e., three o’clock in the afternoon) the 
second Tamid was offered, the daily burnt offering that was 
sacrificed in early morning and in the evening (see Exod 29:38-42; 
Num 28:3-8). These daily offerings were so important that they 
were not interrupted even when the Temple Mount was besieged by 
the Roman army led by Pompey in 63 BC.6 The time of the evening 
sacrifice was a time of prayer more generally, as the example of 
Daniel shows, one of whose daily prayer times coincided with the 
time of the evening sacrifice (Dan 6:10; 9:21). 


Many assert v. 1 reflects “Luke’s overall scheme to portray the 
first Christians as devout and observant Jews, maintaining Jewish 
practices.”” Peter and John were certainly devout, they prayed 
regularly, and they used the temple premises for their prayers. 
However, the text does not indicate whether they were “observant” 
in the sense that they observed the burnt offering.® If this had been 
Luke’s concern, he could have used words similar to those of 
Josephus, who underscores the “extreme piety” and “the strict 
observance” of the laws of the Jews who refused to be prevented 
from performing “the sacred ceremonies” twice a day. In 3:12 Peter 


alludes generally to his “piety” (ebo£ßeua), and in v. 1 it is only the 
“hour of prayer” that is mentioned. 


At least Stephen, who is later accused of speaking against the 
holy temple and against the law, and of teaching that “Jesus of 
Nazareth will destroy this place and change the customs that Moses 
handed down to us” (6:14), recognized that believers in Jesus did 
not need the daily burnt offerings to be reminded of and to prepare 
for the presence of Yahweh, which was the purpose of the burnt 
offering.? The “glory” (50a) of God’s presence through which the 
people of God were sanctified (cf. Exod 29:43) was no longer 
connected with God’s presence in the temple nor with the daily 
burnt offerings; rather, it was connected with Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah, who is at the right hand of God (Acts 2:33-34). Thus, 
Stephen speaks of the “glory of God” and of Jesus standing “at the 
right hand of God” (7:55). The purification sacrifices of the Jewish 
Christians mentioned in 21:26 indicate, however, that some Jewish 
Christians continued to offer at least some of the prescribed 
sacrifices. 


3:2 A man crippled from birth was being carried in. Each day 
they would put him at the gate of the temple called the 
Beautiful Gate so that he could ask for alms from the people 
who entered the temple (kai Tic dvp XWAOG EK KOlALAG UNTPÒG 
avtov Umdpywv eBaotdleto, dv ETIHOLV Kab’ NuEpav mpOS TÅV 
OUpav TOD igpod THY AEyouEVNV Qpaiav Tod aitelv EAENHOOUVNV 
mapa TÜV EIONOPEVOUEVOV Eig TO iepdv). A “crippled man” is a 
man who is lame in the feet, who is either limping or who cannot 
walk at all. In the case of this man, the latter was the case, since he 
had to be carried to the temple, presumably by relatives who 
expected him to contribute to his upkeep by begging. He was 
crippled from birth (€k kolWiasg untpög avtod; lit., “from his 
mother’s womb”), which means that this man, now over forty years 
old (4:22), had never walked and had been a beggar for probably 
over thirty years. The time of the evening sacrifice would have 
presented excellent opportunities for encountering a maximum 
number of people. 


Luke’s description of the lame man shares important features with 
the “physiognomic consciousness” of the Greco-Roman world.10 The 
crippled man was “carried,” they “put him” at a gate, and Peter 
“took him by the right hand” and “helped him to rise up” because, 


as a lame man, he had weak feet and ankles (v. 7). Greco-Roman 
readers would view the condition of the man as an outward 
physical sign of an inner weak moral character, inferring a soft, 
timid, or effeminate nature. The fact that the beggar was lame from 
birth may have been interpreted by some Jews as a sign of some 
grave sin for which God had punished him (cf. John 9:1-2). 


The disabled and the lame were often the object of ridicule and 
cheap humor. Plutarch relates that an insensitive host of a 
symposium might ask “a stammerer to sing, a bald man to comb his 
hair, or a lame man to dance on a greased wineskin.”!! Apparently 
in Jewish society, similar attitudes could be found. The Apocryphon 
of Ezekiel argues for the reunification of body and soul in the 
resurrection of the dead, making the point that alone, a lame man 
and a blind man are each only “half a man.”!2 In the late first 
century, a Jewish author urges his readers, “Do not ridicule a lame 
man” (4 Ezra 2:21). 


The lame man begged every day at one of the gates leading into 
the temple. The gate of the temple at which the lame man begged is 
described as being called “the Beautiful Gate” (| ‘Qpaiav; see also 
v. 10). A gate by this name is mentioned neither by Josephus nor in 
the Mishnah. Luke’s text gives no indication whether this gate was 
one of the gates that gave access to the Temple Mount, whether it 
was a gate in the outer court of the temple complex giving access to 
the inner courts, or whether it was inside the inner courts. Since no 
certainty can be achieved, we will discuss only two main options. 


(1) If Luke did not regard the outer court of the temple complex 
as the “temple” (igpdv), he might imply that the Beautiful Gate was 
a gate that gave access to the inner courts of the temple proper. The 
Nicanor Gate, made of Corinthian Bronze and magnificent columns 
and located at the eastern exit from the Courtyard of the Women, 
has been suggested as a possibility. Josephus describes this gate as 
follows, “Of the gates nine were completely overlaid with gold and 
silver, as were also their door-posts and lintels; but one, that outside 
the sanctuary, was of Corinthian bronze, and far exceeded in value 
those plated with silver and set in gold.”13 However, the beauty and 
renown of the Nicanor Gate constitutes no reason why the lame 
man should have been begging there, even if it was frequented by a 
larger number of people, since “a quieter gate might be 
economically attractive to an individual beggar.” 14 


(2) The southernmost gate in the western wall (at Robinson’s 
Arch) is an attractive possibility because of its location. This 
attractive flight of stairs connected the temple complex, via a bridge 
over the Tyropoeon Valley, with the center of Jerusalem in the 
southwest section of the city, providing the most direct access to the 
Royal Stoa in the southern part of the outer court. Josephus 
describes this gate as follows: “The last led to the other part of the 
city, from which it was separated by many steps going down to the 
ravine and from here up again to the hill.... The fourth front of this 
(structure), facing south, also had gates in the middle, and had over 
it the Royal Portico.”15 


The giving of “alms” (E&Xenuoobvn) was a central feature of 
Israelite and Jewish piety. The law motivated the people of Israel to 
help resident aliens, widows, and orphans by reminding them of 
their slavery in Egypt from which God rescued them.!6 The law 
contained several stipulations that made sure that the poor and 
destitute would be cared for. The significance of almsgiving in 
Judaism can be seen in Tobit 4:6-11: 


To all those who practice righteousness give alms from your 
possessions, and do not let your eye begrudge the gift when you 
make it. Do not turn your face away from anyone who is poor, 
and the face of God will not be turned away from you. If you 
have many possessions, make your gift from them in proportion; 
if few, do not be afraid to give according to the little you have. 
So you will be laying up a good treasure for yourself against the 
day of necessity. For almsgiving delivers from death and keeps 
you from going into the Darkness. Indeed, almsgiving, for all who 
practice it, is an excellent offering in the presence of the Most 
High. 


Peter’s answer clarifies that in a public urban setting, the alms 
that perhaps most beggars looked for would have been money, not 
food. 


3:3-5 When he saw Peter and John about to go into the 
temple, he asked them for alms. Peter looked intently at him, 
together with John, and said, “Look at us.” He fixed his 
attention on them, expecting to receive something from them 
(öç ivv TIETPOV Kai IwAvvnv UEAANOVTAaG ElolEval giç TO iepóv, 
NpwTa EAXENnLOOUVNV Aaßelv- atevioas 8è TIETPOG eig avTOV ovv 


To Iwdvvn enev: BAgWov eig Nuäc. ó Sè énetyev avToic 
APOOSOKWV TL ap’ aUTWV Aaßelv). As the beggar notices Peter 
and John entering through the gate, he asks them for money, as was 
his habit as people passed by. There is no indication that he knew 
Peter and John, although if he sat at the same gate every day and if 
the apostles always used the same route to enter the temple 
complex where they taught the new believers (2:46), he would have 
seen them before. 


Peter returns the expectant stare of the lame man. The command 
“look at us” (BAEWov eic Huds) may suggest he is challenging the 
beggar, being used to casual disregard, to realize that something is 
about to happen. The beggar looks at Peter and John with the 
expectation that they will give him money, perhaps a larger sum 
than he usually receives. The present participle “expecting” 
(mpood0kKWMv) is modal, describing how the beggar looked at the 
apostles. 


3:6 Then Peter said, “I have neither silver or gold, but what I 
have I give you: in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah, 
walk!” (einev 8è Hétpoc: dpyUptov Kal ypuciov où% ÜNÄPXEL LOL, 
6 è Exw TOUTS ool Siwur Ev TH OVOLATL Inood Xptotod tov 
Nalwpalov septate). Peter first disappoints the beggar’s 
expectation—he has no silver or gold coins to give to him.!7 This 
assertion that he has no money may reflect the practice of the 
believers to hold all things in common and share possessions with 
needy fellow believers (2:44-45). Luke portrays the apostles as poor 
people who have no private funds at their disposal. But Peter does 
have something more significant to give—the power connected with 
the name of Jesus. He commands the lame man to “walk” 
(nepinäte)). The present tense of the imperative implies the 
healing: he will walk again for the rest of his life. 


Interpretations that assume a magical background for the use of 
the “name” of Jesus miss the point that Luke knows all too well that 
“powerful names” are used in magic, but that the name of Jesus 
cannot be used in this sense. In 19:11-17 he relates the story of the 
seven sons of a Jewish priest called Sceva who worked as exorcists; 
their attempt to use the name of Jesus over people who had evil 
spirits, saying, “I adjure you by the Jesus whom Paul proclaims,” 
backfires when these sons are attacked by a demon, who mauls 
them. Acts 8:9-11 also demonstrates Luke’s rejection of magical 


practices. 


It is not the specific use of the “name” Jesus that heals the lame 
man. Rather, the source of the power that can and in fact does heal 
the crippled beggar is Jesus himself. The phrase “in the name of” 
(€v TH OVOUATU means “by the authority of Jesus” (see on 2:38). 
The power of Jesus becomes a present reality in his name that has 
been given so that people believe. The power that healed the lame 
man is faith in Jesus, which was made possible on account of the 
proclamation of Jesus’ power, as Peter explains in the speech that 
follows (v. 16). 


The name of Jesus stands for Jesus himself, who is the Messiah. 
The literary parallels with Luke 5:17-26, where Jesus healed a 
paralyzed man, suggest that Luke deliberately presents the apostles 
as the “prophetic successors of Jesus,” who are thus the leaders over 
the restored people of Israel who responded to the Messiah. !8 


3:7 And he took him by the right hand, and helped him to rise 
up. And immediately his feet and ankles grew strong (kai 
LAS AUVTOV TÄG dELLÄG YELPOG NyElpev aUTöV- napaxpfita SE 
EOTEPEWINOAV ai Pdoetc avTOD Kal TA oPLöpä). The miracle is 
reported with two verbs: while Peter “grasps” the lame man’s right 
hand, he “helps him up.” The temporal participle (stdoac) 
coordinates the action of grasping the man’s hand with the action 
described by the main verb “helped him to rise up” (Nyeipev). It 
was in this moment that the miraculous healing took place, as the 
next statement indicates. 


The miracle took place “immediately,” without delay.!9 The 
muscles of the feet and ankles of this man that had atrophied 
decades ago through lack of use suddenly became strong and firm 
so that they could support the body of a forty-year-old man. The 
term translated as “feet” (Bdotc) is often used for “step” and also 
denotes “that with which one steps,” i.e., a foot; the term translated 
as “ankles” (o@udpd) is more clearly a medical term, but not 
exclusively.2° Luke’s phraseology indicates a fundamental change 
not only of the life of the beggar but also in the way his 
contemporaries would have seen him (see on 3:2). 


3:8 He jumped up, he stood, and he walked about, and he 
entered the temple with them, walking about, jumping, and 


praising God (Kal &aAAduevoc Eom Kal meplemdtet Kal 
EIONAHEV obv avToic giç TO lEPOV nepuraTÕv Kal ÜAAÖLEVOG Kal 
aiv@v Tov Əeóv). The effect of the miracle on the lame man is 
extraordinary. The man not only walks; he jumps up and down. He 
cannot contain himself as he experiences complete, unaided 
freedom of movement. Since he had never expected anything like 
this to happen, and since he realizes, as a Jew, that this is a 
powerful miracle that only God the Creator could have caused, he 
gives praise to God. 


Luke describes the effect of the miracle with seven verbs. 


1. The present participle translated “he jumped up” 
(€faAAOuEvoC) indicates the manner by which the lame 
man, who had been sitting on the pavement, came to 
stand. 

2. The aorist indicative translated as “he stood” (otTn) 
describes what the man, who never had been able to stand 
on his feet, is now able to do for the first time. 

3. The imperfect indicative “he walked about” (neplenäte) 
underscores the continuous, uninterrupted activity that the 
healed man can now engage in, as he can now do what 
healthy people do everyday. 

4. The aorist indicative “he entered” (eiofjX0ev) describes 
the purposeful strides of the healed man, who accompanies 
the apostles as they enter the temple (igp0v). 

5. The present participle translated “walking about” 
(nepınatwv)2! underlines the fact that the walking 
capabilities of the healed man are permanent. 

6. The present participle “jumping” (GA AGuEVvOG) reinforces 
the by-now unavoidable impression that this man is really, 
fully healed. The repetition of the verb (Aoa, without 
the prefix) suggests that this is an echo of Isa 35:6, which 
included in the description of the return of the redeemed 
to Zion in the last days these lines, “then will the lame leap 
like a deer [TOTE ANETTA WC EAXA@OS ó yYWAOC], and the 
mute tongue shout for joy.” 

7. The present participle “praising” (aivõv) describes the 
acknowledgment of the healed man that the new condition 
of his feet and ankles that allows him to walk and jump is 
the work of God. Perhaps the healed beggar uses Ps 135:1- 


2, “Praise the LORD! Praise the name of the LORD; praise 
him, you servants of the LORD, you who minister in the 
house of the LORD, in the courts of the house of our God.” 


The healed man is not moved from “total inactivity”22 to 
excessive activity, since he had been begging, which involved 
movement of hands and head and eyes. But his reaction certainly 
“breaks physiognomic convention”—he does not walk slowly, 
deliberately, like a man, but jumps up and down, with rapid 
movements, showing no self-constraint. The healed man leaps in 
exuberant joy and grateful acknowledgment of God’s miraculous 
intervention. 


Luke does not say whether the healed man was converted to faith 
in Jesus or joined the community of the believers. Peter’s comment 
in v. 16 suggests that the man had come to faith. Luke’s readers will 
certainly link the man’s praise given to God on account of the 
healing with the “name of Jesus,” in whose power the miracle had 
taken place. 


3:9-10d When all the people saw him walking about and 
praising God, they recognized him as the man who used to sit 
and ask for alms at the Beautiful Gate of the temple (kai eidev 
mic 6 AQGOG AUTOV EplnaTOUVTa Kal aivotvta TOV HEOV- 
émeyivwoKov SE avTOV ÖTL aLTOC MV O npög THV EAENLOOUVV 
KaONHEVOS Ext TH Weaia LAN TOU iepoð). The healing of the lame 
man took place in public, and the onlookers acknowledged it as a 
bona fide miracle. All those who happened to be in the temple 
recognize the man as the lame beggar who used to sit at the 
Beautiful Gate asking for alms. They now see him walking about, 
and they hear him praising God. The phrase “all the people” (mäg 0 
A.a0c) refers to the crowds present in the temple courts, mostly 
Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem. At the same time, the phrase 
prepares for the formulation in 3:11-12 and 4:10, where the entire 
people of Israel is in view. 


3:10e-g They were utterly astonished, beside themselves with 
amazement on account of what had happened to him (kai 
ErANOONOAV Odupous Kal EkoTAoEWS nÀ TH OULBEBNKOTL AUTO). 
The miracle produces utter astonishment2? and complete 
consternation?* by the people. The nominalized perfect participle 


translated as “what had happened” (ouußeßnKötı underscores 
again the permanent change that this event has brought about. 


People lame from birth were naturally regarded as hopeless cases. 
Hippocrates, in his book on diseases, lists the condition of being 
lame among the disorders that disable a person permanently.25 In 
his book on the usefulness of body parts, Galen argues that “some 
things are naturally impossible,” and the healing god (Asclepius) 
“does not attempt these things at all but chooses from among the 
possible what is best to be done.”26 Little wonder that the onlookers 
are beside themselves when they realize what has happened. People 
living in Galilee would have had many opportunities to witness 
healings of lame people during Jesus’ ministry. Most Jews living in 
Jerusalem probably had only heard about Jesus’ miracles. Now a 
good number of them have finally become witnesses of the power of 
Jesus. 


Theology in Application 


Luke’s focus shifts from the group of the Twelve (1:15-2:41) and 
the community of believers (Acts 2:42-47) to Peter and John. As 
they regularly pray in the temple, as they have no personal money 
on hand, as they perform signs and wonders, and as they stimulate 
a positive response among the people (3:1, 4, 6-7, 10), they 
personally exhibit all the qualities that are essential characteristics 
of the community as a whole.?” Even though Luke has not included 
the text in order to cast light on pastoral ministry, highlighting the 
necessity for leaders to practice what they preach, the challenge of 
personal encounters with people in need, or the advantage of 
working as a team, the personal focus is significant. Here as in the 
subsequent episodes of Acts, Peter is not the great leader and 
master teacher who makes others do the real work. He is personally 
involved in prayer, in meeting the needs of others, and in 
evangelistic proclamation, as the aftermath of the miracle will 
demonstrate. 


Jesus and the Power of God 


Jesus the Messiah exercises the power of God the Creator. No physician 
can heal a person who has been born lame, either in antiquity or 
today. Only God, who spoke the world into existence, can cause the 
lame to walk again. Jesus has the power that only God the Creator 


can exercise, calling into being things that do not exist and causing 
miracles to happen. Jesus has miracle-working power as the 
promised Messiah, and thus he performed many miracles during his 
earthly ministry. Jesus has miracle-working power as the exalted 
Lord, and thus he continues to perform miracles through his human 
witnesses. 


Ministering to Others with the Power of Jesus 


Christian believers minister to others with the power of Jesus. The 
apostles were called by Jesus to be his witnesses from Jerusalem to 
the ends of the earth, and the apostles accepted this commission 
after Jesus’ resurrection. In keeping with Jesus’ promise of the 
power of the Holy Spirit (1:8), they carry out their ministry in that 
power. 


Christians live in the power of Jesus, the promised and exalted 
Messiah. Whether they pray, teach, share, have fellowship, or 
simply walk through a city, they are connected with the power of 
Jesus, in whom they have believed for their salvation. As we have 
experienced the miracle of repentance and salvation ourselves, we 
trust God that the power of Jesus to save will reach other people 
through our words and actions. 


Christians reckon with the power of Jesus to work miracles today. 
Both a rationalistic attitude that trusts more in physicians than in 
the miracle-working power of Jesus and an enthusiastic attitude 
that despises the use of ordinary means to help the sick and the 
needy are misplaced. As to how Peter knew the lame man would be 
healed on account of his command in the name of Jesus to stand up 
and walk, we must reckon with spontaneous prophetic insight. 


Christians have never been able to heal all the sick whom they 
encountered. It is not only naive, but manifestly wrong, to think 
that if only we had enough faith, we could heal everyone who 
needs to be healed. It is not the faith of Peter (which is not 
mentioned in the text) that healed the lame man, nor was it the 
faith of the lame man (which is mentioned only later in 3:16) that 
healed him. Authentic Christians always have faith that Jesus’ 
power can work through them to heal others, and they always have 
faith, if they are sick themselves, that Jesus’ power can heal them. 
But sick people are not always healed. 


However, believers in Jesus need to reckon more specifically, 


more typically, and more fervently that Jesus’ power can indeed 
heal seriously sick people. The power of Jesus continues to heal the 
sick as he continues to be the risen and exalted Messiah and Lord. 
At the same time, Jesus’ power did not prevent the Jewish leaders 
from throwing Peter and John into prison, which happened in the 
evening of the day on which the lame man was healed (4:3). 


Christians are actively involved in helping the poor, the sick, the 
depressed, the challenged. Christians are committed to helping 
these sorts of people not with stopgap measures, but through 
seeking real, lasting results. The lame man here was restored to full 
participation in society after he was healed. Yet even if a healing 
does not take place, Christians who have lived with, or ministered 
to, handicapped people know that spending time with them is 
indeed worth more than silver or gold. 


The goal of Christian ministry is ultimately not that the poor, the 
sick, the depressed, and the challenged are being helped, but that 
they can fully participate in the community of the people of God, as 
believers who have found true salvation in the name of Jesus Christ. 


Acknowledging the Power of Jesus 


People need to acknowledge the power of Jesus. The transforming 
power of the Holy Spirit was evident in the transformed lives of the 
community of believers in Jerusalem (2:42-47). The miracle- 
working power of Jesus became manifest in the healing of the lame 
man, an event that the public could not ignore (3:10). 


Christians highlight the people and the places where the effective 
power of Jesus has become manifest. They need to make sure that 
onlookers and outsiders realize what is happening, since nobody 
can afford to ignore God’s intervention in the affairs of human 
beings. In order to do this, Christians must be able to identify the 
mighty acts that have been caused by the power of Jesus and to 
distinguish them from eye-catching attractions that provide 
entertainment but no transformation. 


The focus of the attention is not on the miracle workers (who 
here end up in prison), and not on the healed man (who praises 
God), but on the power of Jesus as the power of God. In a society 
where “star power” and celebrity status drive popular culture, the 
church must refuse to be driven with these secular values. The 
church celebrates God and Jesus Christ, not human beings. 


The challenge that Christians put before unbelievers when they 
present the powerful deeds caused by Jesus is rendered more acute 
by the fact that miracles caused by the power of Jesus are a sign 
that the “last days” prophesied by the prophets have arrived and 
that they must respond to the presence of the power of Jesus by 
putting their faith in him. 
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Chapter 8 
Acts 3:11-26 


Literary Context 


Luke continues his description of the beginnings of the new people 
of God (1:15-8:3) and his report about the early believers in 
Jerusalem and their life and work as witnesses of Jesus (3:1-8:3). 
Our text is the second incident of the first episode, which narrates 
Peter’s miracle of the healing of the lame man, his proclamation of 
Jesus, and his defense before the Sanhedrin (3:1-4:31). This healing 
demonstrated the continued reality of God’s power at work in the 
miracles of Jesus, now active in those of the apostles. Just as Jesus’ 
miracles often gave occasion for teaching about the arrival of the 
kingdom of God, Peter’s miracle prompts the apostle to explain the 
reason for the miracle here in this section. 


The miraculous healing of the lame man causes excitement 
among the people, since they recognize him as the crippled man 
who had been begging for years at the gate; they are amazed to see 
him walking and jumping up and down. As they follow Peter and 
John into Solomon’s Portico, where the Christian believers had been 
meeting to listen to the teaching of the apostles and to have 
fellowship (2:46), a crowd assembles who seek an explanation for 
the miracle. In 3:11-26 Luke summarizes the speech Peter gives on 
that occasion. 


This speech is, like Peter’s Pentecost speech (2:14-36; 429 
words), a longer speech (296 words of Greek text) in comparison 
with the brief summaries of his speeches in 1:16-25 and 2:37-40. 
This continues the themes of God’s fulfillment of his promises to 
Abraham’s descendants, the significance of Jesus’ life, death, and 
resurrection, and the necessity of repentance and of accepting Jesus 
as the Messiah who saves Israel. Peter’s speech has a consistent 
focus on Jesus. It contains several titles of Jesus: Servant, Holy and 
Righteous One, Author of Life, Prophet like Moses, Messiah, and 
Seed of Abraham. 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 
B. The Life, Witness, Trials, and Growth of the 
Community of Believers in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) 
9. Peter’s miracles, proclamation of Jesus, and 
defense before the Sanhedrin (3:1-4:31) 


a. The healing of a lame man at the Beautiful 
Gate of the temple (3:1-10) 

b. Peter’s sermon in Solomon’s Portico 
(3:11-26) 

c. Arrest of Peter and John (4:1-4) 

d. Peter’s defense before the Sanhedrin (4:5- 
22) 


Main Idea 


The Jews of Jerusalem are called to repent and to have faith in 
Jesus as God’s messianic Servant, who forgives sins in fulfillment of 
God’s promises to Israel and on account of the significance of Jesus 
life, death, and resurrection 


Translation 


Acts 3:11-26 


11a Setting: social While he was holding onto Peter and 
John, 
c Event all the people rushed over to them 
d Place in the colonnade 
e Identification called Solomon’s Portico, 
f Cause utterly astonished. 
12a Temporal When Peter saw this, 
b Action he addressed the people with these words: 
c Address “Fellow Israelites, 
d Question why are you amazed at this? 
e Question And why do you stare at us, 
f Negation (cause as though it was ourown power or 
g piety 
h that made him walk? 
13a Cause It is the God of Abraham, 


b Identification the God of Isaac, and 

c Identification the God of Jacob, 

d Identification the God of our fathers, 

e Action who has glorified his Servant Jesus, 

f Contrast & Action whom you handed over and 

g Contrast & Action repudiated in the presence of Pilate 

h Time when he had decided to release him. 


Continued from previous page. 


14a Accusation 
Identification 

Escalation 
Identification 


Escalation 
Identification 
Verification 


Cause 

Event 
Identification 

Assertion 
Source 
Result 
Place 


Introduction 
Assertion 
Manner 
Comparison 

Contra-expectation 
Manner 

Assertion 
Prophecy 


Exhortation 

Exhortation 
Purpose 
Purpose 
Source 
Purpose 
Identification 
Description 
Time 
Prophecy 


Quotation of OT 

Prophecy 
Advantage 
Sphere 
Identification 

Exhortation 
Sphere 
Identification 


You disowned the Holy and 
Righteous One 
and requested that aman... 
who was a murderer 
... be released to you. 
You killed the Author of Life, 
whom God raised from the dead. 

Of this we are witnesses. 


It is because of faith in the name of Jesus, 
that name has made this man strong 
whom you see and know. 
And the faith... 
that comes through Jesus 
... has given him perfect health 
in the presence of all of you. 


Now I know, brothers, 
that you acted 
in ignorance, 
as did your leaders. 


But God 
in this way 
fulfilled 
what he announced beforehand 
through all the prophets, 
that his Messiah would suffer. 
Repent, therefore, 
and turn to God, 
so that your sins may be wiped out, 
that times of refreshing may come 
from the presence of the Lord, and 
that he may send the Messiah, who has been appointed for you, 
that is, Jesus, 
who must remain in heaven 
until the time of restoration of all things, 
about which God spoke 
through his holy prophets 
from time immemorial. 
Moses said, 
‘The Lord your God will raise up ... 
for you, 
from your own people, 
... a prophet like me. 
You must listen to him 
in everything 
that he tells you 


Continued on next page. 


Continued from previous page. 
23a Warning Everyone ... 
b Identification who does not listen to that prophet 
c ... shall be utterly rooted out 
d Sphere from the people. (Deut. 18:15-20; Lev 23:29) 
24a Verification And all the prophets who have spoken, ... 
b Identification from Samuel and 
€ Identification his successors onward, 
d Prophecy ... have also predicted these days. 
25a Assertion You are the children of the prophets and 
b Expansion of the covenant 
c Identification that God made with your fathers, 
d Quotation of OT when he said to Abraham, 
e Means ‘Through your offspring 
f Promise all the families of the earth shall be blessed. (Gen 12:3; 22:18) 
26a Event When God raised up his Servant, 
b Assertion he sent him to you first, 
c Purpose to bless you 
d Circumstance by turning each one of you from your evil ways.” 
Condition 


Structure and Literary Form 


The passage consists of two parts, the setting (3:11-12b), which 
explains why Peter addresses the people in the temple, and Peter’s 
speech (3:12c-26), which explains why the lame man was healed 
and why all Jews in Jerusalem and people everywhere need to 
repent and come to faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah. The 
introduction sets the stage for Peter’s speech (on the speeches in 
Acts see on 2:14-36). Three characters participate: the lame man, 
who stays with Peter and John; the people in the temple, who run 
to Solomon’s Portico, where they meet the apostles; and Peter, who 
sees the excitement of the people and proceeds to address them 
(3:11a-b, 11c, 12a-b). 

Peter’s speech is best outlined with reference to the twofold direct 
address of his listeners in 3:12c (“fellow Israelites”) and 3:17 
(“brothers”), which yields—after introductory remarks that clarify 
the healing of the lame man (3:12d-h)—two main parts, 3:13-16 
and 3:17-26.! The first part is framed by references to the healing 
miracle and focuses on the proclamation of Jesus’ death and 
resurrection as the suffering Servant whom God has vindicated 
(3:13-16). The second part draws the consequences from the reality 
of God’s plan of salvation, of which Jesus’ death and resurrection 
represent the climax in “these days,” as Peter appeals to the Jews of 
Jerusalem to repent, turn to God, and come to faith in Jesus, so that 


they will experience the times of refreshing and the restoration of 
all things (3:17-25). 

Some analyze the speech in terms of ancient rhetoric as a forensic 
or judicial speech (3:12-18) followed by a deliberative speech 
(3:19-26).2 However, the content of 3:12-18 is not “defense and 
attack” but focuses on the assertion that the miraculous healing of 
the lame man demonstrates Jesus’ vindication by God as the Holy 
and Righteous One, in whose name Abraham’s descendants are to 
find salvation by faith. Luke utilizes the rhetorical devices of 
inclusio (vv. 13a-e/15b), antithesis (vv. 13, 14-15), escalation (vv. 
14-15a), and chiasmus (God’s action/the Jews’ action in vv. 13a- 
e/13f-g, reversed in vv. 14-15a/15b). 


Peter’s speech in Solomon’s Portico has the same general content 
compared with his Pentecost speech in Acts 2, as well as with his 
speech before Cornelius in Acts 10: (1) Jesus has been killed by the 
Jewish and Gentile authorities; (2) Jesus has been raised from the 
dead by God; (3) God offers forgiveness and blessing for those who 
repent; (4) Jesus’ death and resurrection happened as the 
fulfillment of Scripture; (5) further fulfillment of God’s promises 
will bring about the consummation of the restoration of Israel. 


Special features of the speech in 3:12-26 are the following:4 (1) 
Jesus is described as the “Servant” of God (saic; vv. 13, 26); (2) 
Pilate wanted to release Jesus (v. 13); (3) Jesus is described as the 
“Holy and Righteous One” (tov Gytov Kal Sikatov; v. 14); (4) Jesus 
is described as the “Author of Life” (Apxnyov TS Sof, v. 15); (5) 
the Jews’ rejection of Jesus is explained as ignorance (v. 17); (6) the 
present time should be understood as “times of refreshing” (Katpol 
Aavadüzewg; v. 20); (7) Jesus’ return will mean the “restoration of 
all things” (ypOvwv AnoKAaTA0TA0EWG; v. 21); (8) Jesus has been 
appointed as Messiah (v. 20); (9) all who do not listen to Jesus, the 
promised Prophet (Deut 18:19), are threatened with extirpation (v. 
23); (10) Jesus is the promised Seed of Abraham (v. 25). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. Peter’s Sermon in Solomon’s Portico (3:11-26) 
A. The Reaction of the Excited Crowd to the Miracle 
(3:11-12b) 
1. The lame man stays with Peter and John (3:11a) 


2. The gathering of the people in Solomon’s Portico 
(3:11b-f) 
3. Peter’s reaction (3:12a-b) 
B. Peter’s Clarification regarding the Origins of the 
Healing Miracle (3:12c-h) 
1. Address (3:12c) 
2. Correction of a misunderstanding (3:12d-h) 
C. Proclamation of the Significance of Jesus’ Death and 
Resurrection (3:13-16) 
1. The death and resurrection of Jesus (3:13-15) 
a. The God of Israel has glorified Jesus, his Servant 
(3:13a-e) 
b. The Jews of Jerusalem are culpable of Jesus’ death 
(3:13f-h) 
c. The Jews of Jerusalem rejected Jesus, the Righteous 
One (3:14) 
d. The Jews of Jerusalem killed Jesus, the Author of 
Life (3:15a) 
e. God raised Jesus from the dead (3:15b) 
f. The apostles are witnesses of Jesus’ resurrection 
(3:15c) 
2. Summary: Faith in Jesus and the healing miracle 
(3:16) 
a. Faith in Jesus has healed the lame man (3:16a-c) 
b. Faith in Jesus has healed the lame man in their 
presence (3:16d-g) 
D. Exhortation to Repent and Receive Salvation 
through Faith in Jesus (3:17-26) 
1. Jesus’ death was the fulfillment of God’s plan of 
salvation (3:17-18) 
a. Acknowledgment that the Jews and their leaders 
acted in ignorance (3:17) 
b. Agreement of the death of Jesus with God’s plan of 
salvation (3:18) 
2. Exhortation to repent, turn to God, and come to faith 
in Jesus (3:19-21) 
a. Appeal to repent and to turn to God for the 
forgiveness of their sins (3:19) 
b. The promise of times of refreshing from the 
presence of God (3:20a-b) 


c. The coming of the Messiah, who is Jesus (3:20c-d) 

d. The restoration of all things through the coming of 
the Messiah (3:21a-b) 

e. The present and future fulfillment of God’s promises 
(3:21c-e) 

3. Proof from Scripture (3:22-26) 

a. The necessity of repentance because of the warning 
of Deut 18:15-20 (3:22-24) 

b. The necessity of repentance in view of the promised 
blessing of Gen 22:18 (3:25) 

c. Summary: Jesus, God’s risen Servant, seeks to bless 
Israel (3:26) 


Explanation of the Text 


3:11 While he was holding on to Peter and John, all the people 
rushed over to them in the colonnade called Solomon’s Portico, 
utterly astonished (Kpatotvtoc è avtod Tov IIétpov Kal TOV 
Twdvvnv ovvédpapev nÇ Ó AGOG mpOG AUTOUG Eni TH 0ToA TH 
KAaAOLUEVN LOAOUHVTOS EkOauBOL. The amazement caused by the 
miraculous healing of the lame man, who is holding on to Peter and 
John with his hand, prompts the Jews in the temple who had not 
seen the miracle happening to rush over to where Peter and John 
are standing. 


This incident involves a change of location from the Beautiful 
Gate, where the lame man had been begging and where he was 
healed (vv. 2-10), to Solomon’s Portico on the eastern side of the 
temple complex (v. 11), the location of the daily meetings of the 
followers of Jesus (2:46; see on 2:46).5 A portico or stoa (oTOG) was 
an open colonnade with a roof over the hall to a rear wall. Some 
stoas, like Solomon’s Portico, had an additional interior row of 
columns to support the ridge of the roof. The technical term for a 
stoa with an extended colonnade is portico (Lat. porticus). A stoa 
provided shade and shelter, served as a social meeting point, and 
was used for political, religious, and commercial activities. 


3:12 When Peter saw this, he addressed the people with these 
words: “Fellow Israelites, why are you amazed at this? And 
why do you stare at us, as though it was our own power or 
piety that made him walk?” (iS5wv è ó TIETPOG AnEKplvaTo npòç 


TOV Aav: Avöpeg TopanAitat, Ti Oavpdcete mi TOUTW N Nulv Ti 
atevicete wo iiq Suvduet N evoePeia menolNkKöolv Tov 
TEpLTATELV AVTOV;). As Peter sees a throng of Jews rushing toward 
him, he takes the initiative to address them. The aorist participle 
“seeing” (i8wv) may be temporal or causal. He was probably about 
to begin his teaching of the assembled Christians. But when these 
outsiders come into the portico, he turns his attention to them. He 
uses the occasion presented by the miracle as an opportunity to 
proclaim the good news of Jesus, the crucified and risen Messiah 
who saves. The verb translated “he addressed” (GseKpivato) means 
literally “he answered,” but it is used here in an absolute sense to 
introduce direct discourse in reaction to something that has 
happened or is happening. Alternately, the verb suggests that the 
people who recognized the lame man have asked about the cause of 
the healing. 


The audience is described with the term “the people” (6 Aaög, cf. 
vv. 9, 11), which refers first to the crowds assembled in the outer 
court of the temple in Solomon’s Portico, but also to the entire 
people of Israel, the people of God (note the address Gvdpec 
Topanaitat in v. 12). 

As on Pentecost, Peter addresses his Jewish audience as “fellow 
Israelites” (see on 1:16; 2:22). He begins by clarifying that neither 
he nor John is responsible for the healing. The datives “power” 
(Suvdue) and “piety” (eboeßela) are instrumental or causative. 
Peter emphasizes that the cause of the healing was no power or 
piety that he and John personally had. The conjunctive perfect 
participle “made” (merxoinkóotv) is the equivalent of a modal 
clause, expressing the means by which the onlookers surmise the 
miracle has happened. The verb “to do” (stoltéw) followed by an 
articular infinitive construction means “to cause.” Luke’s 
formulation of Peter’s disclaimer confirms that the invocation of the 
name of Jesus in the healing (v. 6) had no magical connotations. It 
did not happen because he had somehow manipulated God, through 
the power of prayer or the magnitude of his piety, to heal this man. 


Peter’s question reveals the ignorance of the Jews in the temple 
who have come here to pray but who evidently are not able to infer 
that it was God’s power alone that could have caused the healing 
miracle.° Later in the speech he ascribes their failure to recognize 
who Jesus is to their ignorance (v. 17). 


3:13 It is the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, the God of our fathers, who has glorified his Servant 
Jesus, whom you handed over and repudiated in the presence 
of Pilate when he had decided to release him (ó He0G Afpadu 
Kal ó Heög Toaük Kal ó HEÖG TaKwp, 0 HEOG THV TATEPWV HUdV, 
¿ðóčaoev TOV nalda avTOD Inootyv Ov ÜHEIG LEV TAPESWKATE Kal 
Npvrioaode Kata smpdownov TIAATOV, Kpivavtocg EKELVOU 
Am0AUVEtV). Peter attributes the healing of the lame man to the 
power of God, who is the God of the nation of Israel and the God 
who has given promises to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


Peter’s identification with his audience (“our fathers”) is not an 
evangelistic ploy to affect commonalities—Peter and the other 
apostles never stopped being Jewish, worshiping Yahweh, or 
reading the Hebrew Scriptures as God’s revelation. The closest 
parallel to Peter’s designation of God is Exod 3:15 (as in Luke 
20:37).7 That description assured Moses and the Israelites of the 
identity of this God as their God, so that they would “believe his 
promises and fulfill his commands.”® Peter explains the source of 
the healing of the lame man, first, with a reference to God’s 
covenant faithfulness. 


God’s initiative is a major theme in Peter’s speech: God has 
glorified his Servant Jesus (v. 13); he raised Jesus from the dead (v. 
15); he fulfilled his promises in the death of Jesus, the Messiah (v. 
18); he has sent times of refreshing (v. 20a-b); he sent the Messiah 
(v. 20c); he spoke about the time of restoration (v. 21); he raised up 
a prophet like Moses (v. 22); he made a covenant with their 
ancestors (v. 25a-c); he will bless the families of the earth through 
the seed of Abraham (v. 25e-f); he raised Jesus his Servant and sent 
them to the Jewish people (v. 26). 


Peter asserts that Israel’s covenant God has “glorified” 
(€50Eaoev) Jesus, who is “his Servant” (mals). While this term may 
allude to David and Israel as God’s chosen servant, it is more 
plausible to see here an allusion to the first two lines of the fourth 
Servant Song in Isaiah (Isa 52:13-53:12), as this is the only passage 
in the LXX in which “servant” (maic) and “glorify [exalt]” (60&4G) 
are combined: “See, my servant will act wisely; he will be raised and 
lifted up and highly exalted” (Isa 52:13).° In this song, the Servant 
of the Lord experiences great suffering as he is bearing our sins 
(53:4-6, 10, 12); that suffering, in turn, has brought redemption 


and healing (53:5); he is then vindicated by God (53:10-12). Peter 
uses these two key words from this passage to establish who Jesus 
is and why the miracle of the healing of the lame man has 
happened. Peter makes two points. 


(1) Jesus is the Servant of Yahweh in Isaiah’s prophecy. His 
suffering and death later in Peter’s speech (vv. 13-15, 18) 
corresponds to the suffering and death of the Servant in Isa 53:2- 
10. The forgiveness that God grants in connection with Jesus’ 
suffering and death (vv. 19-20) corresponds to the substitutionary 
atonement for sins that the Servant achieves in these last days (cf. 
Isa 53:5). Jesus’ glorification, i.e., his resurrection on account of 
God’s power (v. 15), corresponds to the glorification of the Servant 
in Isa 52:13. Jesus is now alive and powerfully at work, as God 
promised of his messianic Servant. 


(2) As God’s glorified Servant, Jesus now has the power to do 
signs and wonders such as the healing of the lame man. That 
healing demonstrates that Jesus has been glorified by God. 


Jesus’ glorification by God contrasts sharply with Jesus’ rejection 
by the Jewish people. The Jews listening to Peter in Solomon’s 
Portico merely expected an explanation of the astounding miracle 
of the healing of the lame man. Now they are suddenly implicated 
in Jesus’ death. Peter uses five verbs in the aorist tense in vv. 13- 
15, stating historical facts that have occurred. They “handed him 
over” (mapedwKkate)!° to the Roman authorities, who tried and 
executed him. They “repudiated” him (rjpvnioao0e) when Pilate was 
prepared to release him. They “disowned” (rpvnoaode) him even 
though he was the Holy and Righteous One. They “requested” 
(NTNoaode) that a murderer be released instead of Jesus. They 
“killed” (äneKteivate) him even though he was the Author of Life. 


In Luke’s gospel, it is “the council of the elders of the people, 
both chief priests and the teachers of the law,” who interrogated 
and indicted Jesus and took him to Pilate to stand trial (Luke 
22:66-23:1). The phrase “in the presence of Pilate” (Acts 3:13) 
refers to the trial of Jesus before this Roman governor (Luke 23:1- 
5, 13-16, 18-25). In Luke’s account of Jesus’ trial, Pilate declared 
Jesus to be innocent or tried to release him three times (Luke 23:4, 
14-15, 22). Pontius Pilate was the sixth prefect (Lat. praefectus) of 
Judea, which was part of the province of Syria. He governed from 
AD 26-36. We know little about him. We do not know whether he 


knew the emperor Tiberius personally or whether he was the 
creation of Lucius Aelius Sejanus, the powerful prefect of the 
Praetorian Guard. The latter seems to have been the case.!! Pilate’s 
two main tasks were to maintain peace in the province and preside 
as judge over trials that involved the death penalty. 


3:14 You disowned the Holy and Righteous One and requested 
that a man who was a murderer be released to you (UpEtc ôè 
TOV Gylov Kal Sikalov FpvNoaode Kal HThHoacbe Avspa Movéa 
YaploOfvat Univ). The decision of the Jews of Jerusalem to prefer 
Barabbas!2 over Jesus!3 is ironically pernicious since they do not 
realize that they favor a murderer over “the Holy and Righteous 
One” (0 äyıog Kal Sikatoc). The use of these two adjectives with an 
article clearly shows that “holy” and “righteous” function as titles.1* 


In the Old Testament, God is the Holy One. Hannah prays, “There 
is no one holy like the LORD; there is no one besides you; there is 
no Rock [LXX reads Sixatoc] like our God” (1 Sam 2:2).15 Isaiah 
often calls God “the Holy One of Israel.”16 Agents of God can also 
be called “holy ones,” such as the high priest (2 Kgs 4:9) or angels 
(Deut 33:2). In Acts 4:27, 30 the Jerusalem believers call Jesus 
God’s “holy Servant” (TOV Gytov maida). 


God is also called “the Righteous One” in the Old Testament. 17 
Isaiah links the word “righteous” with the Servant of the Lord and 
with the work he accomplishes: “my righteous servant will justify 
many [make many righteous], and he will bear their iniquities” (Isa 
53:11).18 The translators of the LXX describe the coming ruler of 
God’s people as “righteous and victorious [saving]” (Zech 9:9). The 
centurion who observed Jesus die on the cross acknowledges him as 
“a righteous man” (0o0Tog Sikatoc Åv; Luke 23:47). Jesus is called 
“the Righteous One” in Acts 7:52; 22:14 in a manner that indicates 
that this was an early title he had.19 The combined title “the Holy 
and Righteous One” has messianic connotations and describes Jesus 
as the one who was unreservedly devoted to do God’s will, being 
holy as only God is holy, and that he is the one set apart by God to 
accomplish his will as his Servant. 


3:15 You killed the Author of Life, whom God raised from the 
dead. Of this we are witnesses (TOV è dpynyOv Tis Cwiis 
Gnekteivate Ov 6 HEÖG fyepev EK VEKpHV OD NuEIG uÁpTUpÉG 
Eouev). Peter speaks of the action of the Jews of Jerusalem as 


preferring a murderer over Jesus, whom they killed, even though he 
was “the Author of Life.” This expression is another title of Jesus. 
The term translated as “author” (Gpyny6c) could be used in three 
ways:?0 (1) “one who has a preeminent position” and is thus a 
“leader, ruler, prince” (used for military leaders and political 
rulers); (2) “one who begins something that is first in a series, 
thereby providing impetus for further developments” and who is 
thus a “pioneer (e.g., Aristotle calls Thales the “pioneer” of 
philosophy);2! (3) “one who begins or originates” and who 
therefore has special esteem, “originator, founder,” used of founders 
of cities, but also of God (often in Plato). 


All three uses apply to Jesus (cf. 5:31; Heb 2:10; 12:2). He has a 
preeminent position as the “prince of life.” Jesus is the “pioneer of 
life,” who opened the path to (eternal) life on which others can 
follow.22 Jesus is the “founder of life” in the kingdom of God and in 
the new covenant in which God’s people enjoy the fullness of life. In 
26:23, Paul later identifies Jesus as “the first to rise from the dead,” 
which suggests that the second meaning may be in view here. At 
the same time, a connection with the healing that Peter explains in 
this speech is likely—the new lease of life that the lame man had 
received “in the name of Jesus” (v. 6) was possible only on account 
of Jesus, whose power as the messianic Servant of the Lord whom 
God had exalted after his death healed the lame man (vv. 12-13). 


Peter connects the title “Author of Life” with Jesus’ resurrection. 
As in his Pentecost speech (2:24, 29-32), Peter affirms that God 
“raised” Jesus from the dead. His earlier affirmation that God 
“glorified” Jesus (v. 13) amounts to the same point, as Jesus’ 
resurrection signified that he was “exalted” at the right hand of God 
(2:33). In 5:31 Peter and the apostles tell the Jewish leaders that 
God “exalted” Jesus at his right hand “as Leader and Savior” 
(apxnyOv Kai owTfpa). Jesus’ resurrection and exaltation establish 
him as the princely pioneer who initiated through his suffering and 
death the new life of the new covenant (Luke 22:20). 


Peter affirms the truth of Jesus’ resurrection and of his power to 
heal the lame man with the fact of his eyewitness testimony. He and 
the other apostles, together with several hundred other believers 
(cf. 1 Cor 15:6), have seen Jesus after his death, raised by God to 
exalted life at God’s right hand. They are “witnesses” (udptupes) of 
the risen Jesus and can thus testify to the fact that he is God’s 


exalted Servant, the Holy and Righteous One, and the Author of 
Life. 


3:16 It is because of faith in the name of Jesus, that name has 
made this man strong whom you see and know. And the faith 
that comes through Jesus has given him perfect health in the 
presence of all of you (kai éxi Tf miotet TOU OVd"aTOS avTOD 
TOUTOV Ov HEWpElTE Kal OiSaTE, EOTEPEWOEV TO ÖVona AUTOD Kal 
N nlotıg Å SU avtot gwkev aUTW TV OAOKANpiav TavTHV 
AnEVAVTL AVTWV úV). Commentators acknowledge that the 
Greek of this verse is cumbersome; it is best understood as a rough 
synonymous parallelism. There is no need to assume that Luke is 
struggling “to join the objective power of ‘the name’ working 
through the apostles, with the subjective necessity of ‘faith’ to make 
that power operative.”23 Luke’s statement makes the following 
points. 


(1) The healing of the lame man has been caused by “the name” 
of Jesus (tO Övoua aùtoð). In the healing of the lame man, as a 
result of which he became strong (cf. v. 7), the name of Jesus was 
decisive (v. 6; on “the name of Jesus” see on 2:38). Peter 
emphasizes again the power of the name of Jesus, i.e., of the reality 
of Jesus, who is present in the ministry of the disciples from the 
throne of David at God’s right hand. 


(2) The healing of the lame man has been “because of faith” (mì 
tÑ nloteu). The healing was not the result of the miraculous powers 
of Peter and John (cf. v. 12), but the result of the trust in and 
allegiance to the crucified and risen Jesus, the messianic Servant of 
the Lord. It is unclear whether Peter speaks of his own faith or of 
the faith of the (formerly) lame beggar. The latter seems more 
plausible on account of 14:9.24 The fact that the healed beggar from 
the Beautiful Gate praises God after his healing (v. 9) suggests that 
Peter may have spoken to him about faith in Jesus before he 
commanded him to stand up, after seeing that he believed that 
Jesus could heal him. The point is that faith in the name of Jesus 
was the cause of the miraculous healing (the preposition Ent 
expresses the basis or cause of faith). The reference to Jesus as the 
“object” of faith is bold and provocative since it “further 
emphasizes that the one through whom seemingly unrelated past 
and present events are connected stands as the exalted one in close 
proximity to the ‘God of our Ancestors.’ ”25 


(3) The faith (of the lame man, or of Peter) that healed the 
beggar has “come through Jesus” (N ioti SU avtod), i.e., faith 
is caused by Jesus himself, as he is proclaimed as the crucified and 
risen messianic Servant who saves people. 


(4) Peter reiterates that the people cannot deny that a miracle has 
happened. They “know” (oiSate) that the man who used to beg at 
the Beautiful Gate was lame. And they now “see” him walking and 
jumping up and down. The present tense of this verb indicates that 
the healed beggar is probably standing next to Peter and John. The 
miracle has happened in their very presence, i.e., at the Beautiful 
Gate, only a few steps away, just a few minutes ago. The man who 
was lame from birth has been restored to perfect health. 


The focus on Jesus’ name and on faith implies an appeal to the 
audience. Peter challenges them to come to faith in Jesus, God’s 
crucified and risen Servant, the Holy and Righteous One, the Author 
of Life. This appeal becomes explicit in vv. 17-21. 


3:17 Now I know, brothers, that you acted in ignorance, as did 
your leaders (kai viv, ddeAq@oi, ola ÖTL Katü Gyvoltav 
empagate WonEp Kal ol Gpyovtes UußWv). Peter begins the second 
part of his speech by addressing his Jewish listeners as “brothers” 
(aSeA@oi; see on 1:16). He now draws the consequences from the 
reality of Jesus’ death and resurrection as God’s Servant vindicated 
as the Holy and Righteous One and as the Author of Life. He 
appeals to the Jews of Jerusalem who are implicated in Jesus’ 
execution to repent, turn to God, and come to faith in Jesus. His 
first point is that Jesus’ death constituted the fulfillment of God’s 
plan of salvation. 


Peter acknowledges that the Jews of Jerusalem and their leaders 
acted “in ignorance” (kata Gyvolav). The “leaders” are the high 
priestly families and the members of the Sanhedrin who indicted 
Jesus of blasphemy and handed him over to Pilate for trial and 
execution. They did not understand who Jesus really was; they did 
not grasp that he was God’s messianic Servant, the Holy and 
Righteous One, and the Author of Life, and they were ignorant of 
the fact that Jesus’ death was a central event in God’s plan of 
salvation (v. 18; see also Paul’s comment point in 13:27; cf. 17:30 
for “ignorance” in a more general sense). Jesus had prayed on the 
cross, “Father, forgive them, for they do not know what they are 


doing” (Luke 23:34). 


Peter’s words should certainly be understood in the sense that 
“the fact that there were mitigating circumstances for the first 
rejection of the prophet legitimates the second offering of salvation 
through his prophetic emissaries.”26$ This does not mean, however, 
that if they reject the second offer of salvation through coming to 
faith in Jesus again, all hope is then lost for the Jewish people. The 
apostles never gave up on the Jewish people as they continued to 
live and preach in Jerusalem and later in the diaspora synagogues. 27 


Equally important, however, ignorance does not eliminate the 
necessity of repentance and sins being removed (cf. v. 19). Jesus 
had declared the “house” of Israel to be desolate until they respond 
to the one who comes in the name of the Lord (Luke 13:33-35). 
During the last week of his life, he had presented himself to the 
Jews of Jerusalem as God’s emissary to Israel (20:9-16), and as the 
cornerstone of the new house that God was in the process of 
building in Israel (20:17-18). This means that the Jews of 
Jerusalem had been given an opportunity to respond to Jesus’ 
message and claims. Their rejection of Jesus and of his message was 
based not on a genuine understanding of who he really was and 
how his message was an integral part of God’s plan of salvation as 
prophesied in Scripture. Thus their implication in the execution of 
Jesus is mitigated by the fact that they failed to perceive what they 
were truly doing. 


3:18 But God in this way fulfilled what he announced 
beforehand through all the prophets, that his Messiah would 
suffer (0 Sè 9266, À mpOKaTHyyElAEV SLA OTOLATOS TAVTWV TWV 
MpOPntav nadelv TOV xploTOV AUTOD, ErANPWOEV OUTWC). God 
not only reversed the mistake of the Jews of Jerusalem who 
arranged for Jesus’ execution; he also used it to fulfill his promises 
and bring about his own purpose. Peter links God’s “involvement” 
in the death of Jesus with the promises of the prophets.28 The verb 
translated as “announced beforehand” (apokatayyéAA.@) denotes 
the announcement of an event before that event takes place. Peter 
asserts that the prophets announced long ago that God’s anointed 
agent, the Messiah, would suffer (which included death). 


Peter and the early church read some of the Psalms as 
announcing the life, ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus—in 


2:25-28 Peter quoted Ps 16:8-11, in 2:34-35 he quoted Ps 110:1. 
Both Ps 22 and Ps 69 were probably interpreted as being fulfilled 
when Jesus died on the cross.29 In 3:13 Peter had identified Jesus as 
the Servant of the Lord who was exalted by God and who, in Isa 
52:13-53:12, suffered and died. The prophecies in Zech 12:10; 13:7 
were understood to refer to Jesus,39 and Jer 11:19 and Dan 9:26 
may also have been interpreted as prophecies of the suffering and 
death of the Messiah.31 The reference to “all” (advtwv) the 
prophets seems to be hyperbolic (cf. 1:1, 8, 19; 2:5, 14, 43); Peter’s 
statement in v. 24 (“and all the prophets who have spoken, from 
Samuel and his successors onward”) may imply a limitation of the 
“all” in v. 18, since Moses was regarded as a prophet as well. 


Peter asserts that God has now fulfilled these promises “in this 
way” (OUTS), i.e., through Jesus’ death on the cross. Thus that 
death was not arbitrary and not merely the result of the tragic 
ignorance of the Jews of Jerusalem. The death of Jesus, the 
Messiah, represented the fulfillment of prophecies, and it was thus 
an integral part of God’s plan of restoring and saving Israel. Jesus 
made the same point on the day of his resurrection (Luke 24:25- 
26), as does Paul in his speech before King Herod Agrippa (Acts 
26:22-23). For Luke, this is an important point, as the Emmaus 
episode (Luke 24:26, 46) and as Acts 3:18; 17:3; 26:23 demonstrate. 


The truth of the claim that Jesus’ death is part of God’s plan can 
be seen in the fact that God “raised [him] from the dead” (v. 15). If 
Jesus had deserved to be executed on the cross or if his death was 
merely an unfortunate miscarriage of justice, he would have had no 
significance for the life and faith of the Jews of Jerusalem if he had 
remained in the grave. The fact that he was raised from the dead— 
an unprecedented deed that only God can accomplish, and that the 
apostles can reliably testify to because they saw Jesus alive after his 
crucifixion (v. 15)—demonstrates that Jesus has a major role in 
God’s plan of salvation. 


3:19 Repent, therefore, and turn to God, so that your sins may 
be wiped out (uetavoroate obv Kal émtotpéWate eig TO 
EZAAELPIÄVaL LUMV TAG Guaptiac). The call to repentance is the 
rhetorical center of the speech. The Jews in the temple who merely 
expected an explanation of the miracle of the healing of the lame 
man are challenged to repent of their sins. This call to repentance is 
formulated with two aorist imperatives, which involve abandoning 


previous ways of thinking, believing, and acting (uetavonoate) 
and adopting new ways of thinking, believing, and acting 
(€loTpEWate). 

To “repent” means to turn away from disobedience and 
wickedness, to confess wrongdoing, and to give up sin (see on 
2:38). The complementary action is to “turn” (EloTp£pw)32 to God. 
This verb describes the act of turning away from a way of life that 
is characterized by disobedience and ignorance and turning to a 
new way of life controlled by faith and obedience to God. The Jews 
of Jerusalem are going in the wrong direction and need a radical 
change of direction—in terms of what they believe about Jesus, 
what they think about his death, and what they assume about the 
significance of his life and death for their lives. At the present time 
they are walking away from God. 


Peter formulates as the result (or purpose) of repentance and 
conversion the forgiveness of their sins. Walking away from God 
and his revelation is sin, which deserves punishment if it is not 
forgiven and reversed. The sins of the Jews of Jerusalem are 
connected with their refusal to recognize and acknowledge Jesus as 
God’s Servant, the Holy and Righteous One, the Author of Life, and 
the Messiah, through whom God fulfills his purposes. 


If the Jews repent and turn to God, their sins will be “wiped out” 
(€FaretpOf|vat). This verb means “to cause to disappear by wiping 
away, erasing”; in some texts the term combines these two 
connotations, in the meaning “to remove so as to leave no trace, 
remove, destroy, obliterate ... insofar as the removal results from the 
blotting out of a written record.”33 In Athens, when a citizen had 
been sentenced to be executed for a crime, his name was first 
erased from the registry of citizens (Dio Chrysostom, Or. 31.84). 
The LXX uses the verb in Gen 7:4, 23 for the action of God, who 
wiped out every living thing from the face of the earth; in Exod 
17:14 it denotes the obliteration of the “memorial of Amalek from 
beneath heaven” (cf. Josephus, Ant. 6.133). In the New Testament 
the verb is nowhere else used for the blotting out of sin. The passive 
voice in v. 19 marks God as the one who forgives the sins of the 
Jews of Jerusalem and removes their guilt, although v. 26 suggests 
that Jesus is in view also. 


3:20 That times of refreshing may come from the presence of 


the Lord, and that he may send the Messiah, who has been 
appointed for you, that is, Jesus (6nwc Gv éAOwotv Kalpol 
Avapvgews AO mpoowno0v TOU KUpiov Kal ANOOTEAN TOV 
APOKEXEIPLOLEVOV UETV yploTOV Inoovv). The second result of the 
repentance and conversion of the Jewish people is that “times of 
refreshing” will come, expressed with another purpose clause (61w¢ 
äv).34 This expression has no parallels in biblical literature; its 
meaning can be determined only in the context of Peter’s speech. 
The noun translated as “refreshing” (advdwpvétc) is defined as 
“experience of relief from obligation or trouble” and can be 
translated as “breathing space, relaxation, relief.” 


These “times of refreshing” are a gift from the Lord (And 
APOOWAOV TOU KUpiov). Some interpret the phrase in an 
apocalyptic sense, as “breathing space” before the messianic woes 
of the end times.35 In view of vv. 20c-d, 26, a more positive and 
active interpretation seems called for. Others suggest a conceptual 
link with the “sabbath rest” in Exod 23:12 and in Heb 3:7-4:13.36 
The reference to “these days” in v. 24 as the time of the fulfillment 
of God’s promises confirms that the “times” (kapoi; note also the 
plural!) are not a future event but the present reality of God’s 
restoration of Israel through Jesus, the Messiah.37 Note the parallel 
structure of vv. 19-20 and 2:38, which suggests that the period of 
refreshing is the time when the Holy Spirit is bestowed on God’s 
people: 
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In the context of vv. 19, 26, the “times of refreshing” are the 
lifting of the burden of sin, the “relief” from the knowledge of 
having been implicated in the execution of God’s Messiah, the 
“relaxation” in the knowledge that the promised new covenant has 
arrived in God’s revelation in and through Jesus, his Servant who is 
the Author of Life—in short, God’s blessing and the realization of 
the “peace” (Heb. šālôm), promised at Jesus’ birth (Luke 2:14). In 
the context of Acts 2:38, the “times of refreshing” are the age of 
salvation that has arrived with Jesus, the Messiah, who bestows the 


transforming presence of God’s Spirit on his people. 


The third result of the repentance of the Jewish people is the 
culmination of the “times of refreshing” in the return of Jesus, the 
Messiah. Peter makes several statements about Jesus. (1) Jesus is 
the Messiah, the Savior of Israel, whom biblical tradition and the 
Jews of the Second Temple period expected for the future (for 
XpLoTöG see on 2:31, 36). 


(2) Jesus “has been appointed” by God as the Messiah. The verb 
“appointed” (npox£ipllouat) means “to express preference of 
someone for a task, choose for oneself, select, appoint” (BDAG). The 
prefix (mpo-) should not be interpreted to refer to the time before 
Jesus’ future return, thus implying that Jesus is not now the Messiah 
but will be the Messiah when he returns. Rather, it refers to the 
time before the time in which Peter is speaking. Jesus had been 
appointed as Messiah by God in his eternal plan of salvation (v. 18; 
cf. 2:23), an appointment whose reality has been demonstrated in 
his resurrection and exaltation (cf. 2:31-33, 36). Jesus suffered as 
the Messiah (v. 18), and he was Messiah already at his birth (Luke 
2:11). 

(3) Jesus, the Messiah, will come to Israel. Most interpret the 
reference of the “sending” (G0o0TéAAw) in terms of Jesus’ future 
return at the end of history (cf. 1:11; Luke 21:25-28). In view of v. 
26, where the same verb is used to describe Jesus’ being sent by 
God to the Jewish people with the purpose of turning them away 
from their sins and thus bringing them blessing, it is possible that 
the present “mission” of Jesus is in view.38 In this view, the 
“sending” of Jesus Messiah to the Jewish people occurs in the 
proclamation of the apostles, who announce and explain the 
significance of Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and exaltation. 


3:21 Who must remain in heaven until the time of restoration 
of all things, about which God spoke through his holy prophets 
from time immemorial (ðv del ovpavov uèv dEfacdaL Aypl 
XpOVOV ANOKATAGTAGEWC NÄVTWV WV EAGANOEV ó OHEdC dä 
OTÖHATOG THV Ayiwv An’ aivos avTOD mpopntõv). God’s plan of 
salvation requires Jesus to remain in heaven, where he went at his 
exaltation/ascension (1:9-11). This period of Jesus’ absence from 
earth will end at the time of the “restoration of all things.” The term 
translated “restoration” (A0KaTdoTaotc) denotes 


“reestablishment,”39 the “return to an appointed state.”40 There is 
no consensus as regards the precise reference of this phrase. 


The following points should be noted. (1) As applied to Israel, 
this word implies that the Jewish people have diverged from the 
condition in which they were intended to be. In other words, the 
phrase denotes the restoration of the “kingdom to Israel” (1:6, with 
the verb ds0KaOtotdvetc).41 There may be an allusion to Mal 4:5-6 
(LXX 3:22-23), where the prophet conveys God’s promise that he 
will send Elijah before the “great and dreadful day of the LORD,” 
who will “restore [GmoKataotnoet] the heart of the father to the 
son and the heart of a man to his neighbor” (LXX). 


(2) If creation is in view,42 the phrase may allude to Adam’s loss 
of the glory of God in the fall (Gen 3). Reference is then made to 
the future universal restoration of creation, described by the 
prophets as the creation of a new heaven and a new earth.*3 


(3) Some link the relative pronoun (@v) in v. 21c not with “all” 
(nävtov) but with “times” (xpóvæv), which has Peter speak of the 
“fulfillment” of all the things that God spoke through the prophets, 
culminating in the establishment of God’s new world.“ 


(4) It should be noted that as in v. 20 (“times,” Katpoi), Peter 
refers to a plurality of events (xpövou). This means that, again, 
Peter has in view “a period of time and a cluster of events.”45 And if 
xpövou is parallel to Katpoi, the “times of refreshing” must be 
parallel to the “time of restoration,” suggesting that the two terms 
materially belong together, so that “the restoration implied in the 
latter is the mirror image of the liberation implied in the former.”4¢ 
In v. 24 Peter declares that all the prophets beginning with Samuel 
predicted “these days,” which is the time in which the nations are 
blessed through the seed of Abraham (vv. 25-26). If this third time 
reference is correlated with the katpoi of v. 20 and the yp6vot of v. 
21, it becomes apparent that in v. 21 Peter does not speak 
exclusively of the future but includes the present.47 


While the “time of restoration” is closely connected to Jesus’ 
future return and the awaited creation of God’s new world, it 
includes events prior to this climax of history. This finds a parallel 
in Peter’s speech on Pentecost, in which he declared Joel’s prophecy 
of the coming of the Spirit and of the coming of the day of the Lord 
to be fulfilled in the present, while aspects of fulfillment await the 
future (2:17-21). Peter confirms what he has said about the “times 


of refreshing” and the “time of restoration of all things” (1) with 
reference to the fact that God has spoken (v. 21), (2) with a 
quotation from the prophets (vv. 22-23, quoting Moses), and (3) 
with an affirmation of the eternity (åm? ai@voc) of God’s plan of 
salvation. 


3:22-23 Moses said, “The Lord your God will raise up for you, 
from your own people, a prophet like me. You must listen to 
him in everything that he tells you. Everyone who does not 
listen to that prophet shall be utterly rooted out from the 
people” (Mwiofic uèv eixev OTL NPOPNTNV LuV Avaotnosı KUpLOC 
Ò O€0¢ DUdV Ek TOV ASEAQHV VUGV WC uÉ AVTOD AkOVOEODOE 
Kata nävra doa dv Aan mpdG VEG. EoTal SÈ nioa Wuxi ATIC 
EAV un Akovon ToD POPNTOUL Exeivov EEOAEHPELANOETAL ÈK TOD 
Aao0). Peter underlines the necessity of repentance (v. 19) with a 
proof from Scripture (vv. 22-23). He quotes a portion of Deut 
18:15-20, combined with Lev 23:29. 


Deut 18 belongs to texts that describe the situation Israel will 
face once the people enter the Promised Land. The nations they are 
about to dispossess listen to soothsayers and diviners, which Israel 
must not do. Although Moses will not be there to guide Israel, and 
since the people had voiced concerns at Mount Sinai about directly 
facing Yahweh, they are reassured that they will receive guidance 
from a prophet whom God would raise up, similar to Moses, to act 
as an intermediary between the people and God—a prophet who 
would receive direct communication from God, which he would 
pass on to the people of Israel. God will hold every Israelite 
accountable who does not listen to this prophet, and any prophet 
who claims to speak in the name of Yahweh but does not will be 
punished by death. 


The quotation in vv. 22-23 removes from Deut 18:15-20 the lines 
that speak of the Israelites’ concern for a direct encounter with 
Yahweh and Yahweh’s promise of an intermediary between himself 
and the people of Israel. The divine judgment on those who do not 
listen to (obey) the words of the prophets (Deut 18:19, “I myself 
will call to account”) are substituted with words from Lev 23:29 
(“shall be utterly rooted out of the people”). 


The verb “raise up” (Aviotnuu describes the appearance of this 
future prophet in the history of Israel. He would be appointed by 


“the Lord your God,” and he would come “from your own people.” 
While the promise of Deut 18:15-20 could be regarded as fulfilled 
in the succession of prophets whom God appointed in Israel, some 
Jewish circles interpreted the “prophet like Moses” (sxpo@ntn ... 
WG EuE/WG Mwüorjv)‘ as an ideal prophet whom God would send 
in the future. In 1 Macc 4:46 (cf. 14:41) a prophet is expected who 
will decide what should be done with the stones of the altar in front 
of the temple, which had been defiled. The Qumran texts attest to 
hopes of a coming “prophet like Moses.” 


The expectation of an Anointed One is sometimes linked with the 
end of provisional legal stipulations that will be replaced,49 
evidently, by a new legislative authority, which may be linked with 
the notion of a “prophet like Moses.”50 In a text called Moses 
Apocryphon, Moses is described as Yahweh’s Anointed.5! This is the 
only Jewish text from the Second Temple period in which the term 
“anointed” is applied to Moses. In the text he appears not only as 
God’s counterpart (as the people), but as God’s agent and 
plenipotentiary, as mediator between God and the people. If Moses 
can be called “the Anointed,” the same must apply to the “prophet 
like Moses.”52 In the New Testament, this expectation appears in 
John 1:21, 25 and in Acts 3:22; 7:37. 


The future tense translated as “you must listen to him” 
(AKO00E00E) expresses a strict commandment, and the meaning is 
an equivalent of “obey.” The people of Israel are obligated to listen 
to this future prophet “in everything that he tells you,” i.e., in all 
matters that he communicates from God, without exception. 
Israelites who do not listen to this prophet, i.e., who do not accept 
his words as coming from God and who do not obey what God says 
through this messenger and leader, are “rooted out” from the 
people. 

The context of Lev 23:29 is a discussion of stipulations for the 
Day of Atonement (cf. Lev 16); the penalty of destruction is 
announced for those who do not “deny themselves” (i.e., fast) on 
that day. In the context of the quotation from Deut 18:15-20, this 
means that obedience to the coming messianic prophet is the 
criterion by which God decides whether people remain in Israel or 
are removed from his people. “Continued membership in the people 
of God is dependent on a positive response to the Messiah.”53 And 
continued membership in the people of God on account of accepting 


Jesus as the promised Prophet-Messiah means salvation. 


Peter quotes this text from the Torah for three reasons. (1) It was 
Moses who announced the coming of Jesus as the messianic prophet 
of the last days. (2) It was Moses who issued a strong warning 
against Israelites who would refuse to listen to the messianic 
prophet of the future. (3) Since Jesus is the awaited prophet of the 
last days, Jews who do not accept his messianic-prophetic authority 
cease to be members of God’s people and no longer enjoy the 
covenant blessings. 


3:24 And all the prophets who have spoken, from Samuel and 
his successors onward, have also predicted these days (kai 
mavtes È Ol mpopfTaı and LapounA Kal THV kaðeğç Soot 
eAXGANOaV Kal KaTHyyElAav TAG Nuspacs TalTac). Peter asserts 
that not only the law (cited in vv. 22-23) but also “all the prophets” 
from Samuel on spoke of the coming period of messianic refreshing 
and restoration. Samuel is mentioned either because he is the next 
prophet after Moses, or because God promised David, in the book of 
Samuel, that he would establish a future king from David’s dynasty 
as an eternal king in Israel (2 Sam 7:12-16).54 


The phrase “these days” (Td¢G Nuspas Tavtac) relates the 
prophecies of the Old Testament prophets concerning the times of 
refreshing and the times of restoration (vv. 20-21) to the present 
time, which is thus marked as the epoch of salvation that the Law 
and the Prophets predicted. The plural indicates that Peter is 
focusing not on a particular event, but on everything that is related 
to the life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus. These days 
are the beginning of the “last days” (2:17) that are characterized by 
Jesus’ rule on the heavenly throne at God’s right hand, by the 
transforming presence of the Holy Spirit, and by the restoration of 
Israel, the people of God. 


3:25 You are the children of the prophets and of the covenant 
that God made with your fathers when he said to Abraham, 
“Through your offspring all the families of the earth shall be 
blessed” (Üueis éote oi viol THV nPOPNTÄV Kai TÄG StaOrKNC NG 
SLEHETO Ó HEÖG POT TOUS naTépaç LUV AEywV npòç ABpadu, Kal 
EV TH onéppatí oov évevarAoynOnoovtat noat ai natplal TÄG 
yc). Peter makes two assertions about the audience listening to his 
speech in Solomon’s Portico. (1) The Jews of Jerusalem (and 


beyond) are “the children of the prophets” (lit., “the sons of the 
prophets”). This does not mean that they are prophets themselves.55 
It means that they are heirs of the prophets, indebted to their 
communication from God and the recipients of their promises. 
Thus, the people must hear, understand, and obey what the 
prophets have been saying about “these days” that have seen the 
fulfillment of God’s promises for Israel. 


(2) The Jews are “the children ... of the covenant” that God made 
with the fathers, beginning with Abraham (v. 25b-c).56 The genitive 
“of the covenant” (TG SLadriKng) is a genitive of possession: the 
covenant belongs to them, as descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. They are members of the covenant that God made with 
Abraham. As such, they are invited to take their place in “the new 
covenant” (1) KatvÀ StaOnKn), which became a reality with Jesus’ 
death on the cross (Luke 22:20). However, their place in the new 
covenant is contingent on their willingness to listen to and obey the 
messianic prophet whom God has sent to Israel in “these days.” This 
implies that “Jesus and those who now name his name stand at and 
as the climax of that unbroken line of divine purpose.”57 


When God established his covenant with Abraham and thus with 
Israel, promising his blessings to him and to his descendants, he 
included all “the families” (ai matptai) of the earth in the promise 
of blessings (cf. Gen 12:1-3). This text speaks of the prominent 
position that Yahweh gave to Abraham and by implication to Israel: 
“the promise of blessing for the clans of the earth first of all relates 
to Abraham and to his descendants. The blessing of Abraham is 
meant to come true in the blessing for the nations—thus 
underlining his unique position.”58 


The promise of the blessing of the families of the earth is found in 
Gen 12:3 (noat ai puXal, “all the peoples [tribes]”); 18:18; and 
22:18 (ndvta Ta E8vn); the promise is repeated for Isaac in 26:4 
(mavta Ta E9vn) and for Jacob in 28:14 (noat ai mvAai). The 
formulation here is closest to Gen 22:18 (which includes the phrase 
EV TH on£ptati oov), a passage that is linked with Abraham’s 
willingness to sacrifice his son Isaac. While the meaning of the 
Hebrew verb translated “shall be blessed” is contested,59 the passive 
voice of the Greek verb here (€vevAoynOnoovtat), which the LXX 
uses, should be interpreted as a divine passive: God promised 
Abraham that he would bless all the families of the earth if and 


when they favor Abraham and his descendants. 


In the context of his speech to the Jews in Solomon’s Portico, 
Peter seems to identify Jesus as the “offspring” (omépua) of 
Abraham through whom God will bless all peoples. The singular 
“offspring/seed” (omfpua) refers to a specific descendant of 
Abraham.60 The “seed” of Abraham is not a generic reference to all 
the Jewish people, who are Abraham’s descendants, but a reference, 
as v. 26 will show, that Jesus, God’s messianic Servant who has 
been raised from the dead, is the one from whom God’s covenant 
blessings will come to Jewish families and also to the other families 
of the earth. 


Without becoming explicit, this quotation alludes to the later 
universal mission to the Gentile peoples who become participants in 
God’s covenant as they come to faith in Jesus, the messianic “seed” 
of Abraham. Peter’s statement implies a subtle reference to the 
expansion of the proclamation of the gospel of Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah, to the Gentiles. 


3:26 When God raised up his Servant, he sent him to you first, 
to bless you by turning each one of you from your evil ways 
(Uutv mpWTov AvaoTtioas 6 HEÖG TOV naŭa avTOU ANEOTEINEV 
AUTÖV EÜAOYOUVTA ÚG EV TH ÄNOOTPEPELV EKaOTOV And TWV 
xovnptÕv úuðv). At the end of his speech, summarizing what his 
Jewish listeners in Solomon’s Portico need to hear, Peter asserts 
that God raised Jesus from the dead, that God sent Jesus first to the 
Jewish people, that he wants to bless them, and that God’s blessings 
now depend entirely on repentance and conversion to faith in Jesus. 
Peter makes the following specific points. 


(1) Jesus is God’s Servant (tov maida avtob), prophesied by 
Isaiah, who will forgive Israel’s sins through his substitutionary 
suffering and death in the last days (see on 3:13). As God’s Servant, 
God sent him to Israel. The aorist indicative translated “he sent” 
(ànéoteev) describes Jesus as God’s emissary. 


(2) God has “raised up” Jesus, his Servant. The aorist participle 
used here has a temporal nuance, referring to Jesus’ mission as 
having taken place. If the participle is related to the entire life, 
death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus, that clause refers to 
God’s bringing Jesus onto the stage of history. If it is limited 
primarily to Jesus’ resurrection (vv. 13, 15), Peter repeats his 


earlier point that Jesus has been vindicated as God’s Servant on 
account of his resurrection. Interpreted on the background of Isa 
49:5-6, where Yahweh’s Servant is sent “to restore [raise up] the 
tribes of Jacob” so that they can be “a light for the Gentiles” and 
bring God’s salvation “to the ends of the earth,” the raising up of 
Jesus may refer to “God sending him as his Servant, to fulfill the 
divine plan for Israel and the nations.”61 


(3) God sent Jesus, his Servant, “to you [the Jews] first” (butv 
mpWTov). In the Greek, “to you first” is placed first, in prominent 
position. The dative in butv can be interpreted as a dative of 
advantage linked with the participle “raised up” (Gvaotnoas), or as 
the indirect object of the main verb, “sent” (An£oteiev). The 
continuity of the fulfillment of God’s covenant promises from 
Abraham to the peoples of the earth is firmly connected with 
present Israel. The blessing of the nations is tied to Israel. This is 
why Paul asserts that the gospel is the power of God for salvation to 
everyone who believes, “first to the Jew, then to the Gentile” (Rom 
1:16). 


(4) The purpose of Jesus’ mission as God’s messianic Servant is 
“to bless.” The present participle translated as “to bless you” is 
final, expressing the purpose of God’s sending Jesus to Israel, 
describing Jesus as the divine agent of blessing. Luke uses the 
present tense of the participle to express purpose, not the more 
usual future participle. Here to “bless” means “to bestow a favor, 
provide with benefits.”©2 Blessing involves an intimate relationship 
between the person who blesses and the people who are being 
blessed. For Israelites it involved the acknowledgment of Israel’s 
covenant God.63 As God’s blessing is now conveyed through Jesus, 
his messianic Servant, the reception of God’s covenant blessings is 
connected with, and depends on, the acknowledgment of Jesus and 
of the significance of his mission. 


(5) Participation in God’s covenant blessings is tied to conversion. 
The adverbial phrase beginning with (lit.) “by turning” (€v T@, with 
present infinitive) describes the process and content of God’s 
blessings conveyed through Jesus. The modal infinitive clause can 
be understood either transitively (Ekaotov as accusative object of 
Amootpegetv: “in that he turns each one of you away from your 
wickedness”) or intransitively (€kaotov as the subject of 
AnOoTp£Epeiwv: “in that each one of you turns away from your 


wickedness”). Since v. 26 ends Peter’s speech, it is attractive to take 
the phrase as an implicit summons to repent and turn to God (cf. v. 
19). But since God is emphasized throughout Peter’s speech as the 
one who acts, and as he speaks here of a blessing that comes from 
God, it is preferable to interpret the expression with a transitive 
meaning—God’s purpose in the mission of Jesus consists in turning 
the Jewish people away from wickedness. This implies at the same 
time a process and a summons—the Jewish people will not enjoy 
God’s salvation if they do not change direction. 


(6) God’s blessings consist in the liberation from “evil ways” (ai 
sovnplat), a plural that denotes “various kinds of evil-mindedness 
and individual expressions of it.”6* In the context of Peter’s speech, 
this wickedness is the fact; the Jews of Jerusalem did reject Jesus 
and became culpable in his execution (vv. 17-19). Understood 
broadly, no Jew would dispute the assertion that the experience of 
God’s covenant blessings depends on the active willingness to do 
God’s will. However, as Jesus is God’s messianic Servant who brings 
salvation, conversion to faith in Jesus has become the new 
prerequisite for receiving God’s blessings. Turning to Jesus means to 
become a follower of Jesus and to accept him as God’s Servant, the 
Holy and Righteous One, the Author of Life, the Prophet like Moses, 
the Messiah, and the promised Seed of Abraham. It is only by 
turning to Jesus that sins are blotted out (v. 19). 


The implied warning is obvious. If and when Jewish people do 
not change direction and accept Jesus, they are far from God (v. 
19b), their sins remain unforgiven (v. 19c), they do not experience 
the times of refreshing (v. 20a), they reject the reality and the 
presence of the Messiah (v. 20b), and they will not enjoy the 
blessings of God’s covenant promises (v. 25). 


Theology in Application 


When Peter addresses the people in the temple court who have just 
heard of the healing of the lame beggar and who are in a state of 
excitement, he does not present his view of miracles; he does not 
talk about himself as a follower of Jesus who has been given 
miraculous powers with which he can heal others; he does not 
present either himself or the beggar at the Beautiful Gate as 
examples of miracle-working faith. Rather, he speaks about God, 
about Jesus, and about the necessity of conversion for the Jewish 


people. The church receives her identity and her effectiveness not 
from miracles but from faith in Jesus the Messiah (v. 16). 


God as Lord of History 


God is the Lord of history. In agreement with the depiction of God in 
the Old Testament, Peter describes God as active in history in the 
sense that he controls the events that create the possibility and the 
presence of salvation and thus the events that determine the life of 
his people. God is the Lord of history as he works out his plan of 
salvation. 


History has been governed by God’s plan of salvation since the 
beginning of history (v. 21). The controlling power of history is not 
some law of natural selection, or the principle of chaos, or chance 
and senselessness, or an evolutionary process leading to greener 
pastures and brighter horizons. It is God, the Creator of the 
universe, who leads a world fallen in sin and wickedness through 
his covenant with Israel and through his new covenant initiated by 
Jesus, his messianic Servant, to its ultimate and climactic 
restoration. 


As almighty Creator, God can cause the impossible to happen. 
The impetus for Peter’s speech was the healing of a man lame from 
birth. What contemporary physicians regarded (and still regard) as 
humanly impossible, the God of Abraham who intervenes in history 
can accomplish (vv. 12-13). Since the Enlightenment, many in 
modern society regard true miracles as myth (and label “miracle” 
anything that is extraordinary or spectacular); as a result, believers 
in the one true and almighty God need to ask themselves whether 
they trust the reality of the “laws of nature” more than the reality of 
the power of God. 


God is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (v. 13). He is not a 
philosophical idea or a theological doctrine, but the God of specific, 
living human beings. All people are accountable to him, and he is 
Yahweh, who has entered into a covenant with the people of Israel. 
Before he is the God of the nations, he is the God of the Jewish 
people. But he is also the God of all the families of the earth, whose 
blessing was part of God’s covenant, which is now being fulfilled. 
The fact that he is not a god of the dead but the God of the living 
(Luke 20:38) has been demonstrated in the resurrection of Jesus, 
who has thus become the Author of Life (v. 15). 


The Christian church—which was exclusively Jewish for the first 
years after Pentecost—and Israel, the Jewish people, are positively 
related to each other as both have been created by God. The reason 
for this unalienable relationship is not feelings of guilt because of 
antisemitism or the holocaust (the Shoah), but the history of 
salvation, which implies a continuity of the old covenant and the 
new covenant. In the first century, Jews and Christians had more in 
common than either of the two groups had with Gentiles. Jews and 
Christians agreed about convictions such as the existence of one 
true God, the nonexistence of the pagan deities, the significance of 
God’s revelation in the works of creation, the greater significance of 
God’s revelation in the Scriptures and in the history of Israel, the 
reality of God’s future judgment, the need for repentance of sins, 
the need for obedience to God’s will, and the restoration of creation 
in a new world. In the context of Acts 3, this continuity can be seen 
in the fact that the apostles prayed and taught in the temple (v. 1, 
11), in Peter addressing the Jews of Jerusalem as “brothers” (v. 17), 
and in the quotations of the Old Testament (vv. 22-23, 25). 


At the same time, the coming of Jesus, the promised messianic 
Servant of the Lord, has inaugurated a new phase in God’s plan of 
salvation. The pattern of promise and fulfillment implies that the 
new epoch of salvation surpasses the former period of God’s 
revelation. Since Jesus, the messianic Servant and the prophet like 
Moses, fulfilled God’s plan of salvation, revealed in the prophecies 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, the latter are to be read as 
prophecies and promises concerning Jesus of Nazareth. Since 
Israel’s covenant promises have been fulfilled and are being fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ, Jews need to convert to faith in Jesus if they want 
to remain members of God’s covenant people who enjoy the times 
of refreshing that he has brought about through Jesus. 


God fulfills all his promises (vv. 18, 24), since nothing is 
impossible for him. In terms of salvation history, reckoned from 
postapostolic times, this means that we can be certain that Jesus 
will return (v. 21a), that the final judgment will take place, and that 
creation will be restored in a new heaven and a new earth (v. 21b). 


Yet when we teach about God’s promises, we must not turn every 
biblical statement into a personal promise. For example, the 
statement in Prov 11:24, “one person gives freely, yet gains even 
more,” is not a divine promise that if I am actively charitable, I will 


certainly become rich. The statement in Ps 23:6, “surely your 
goodness and love will follow me all the days of my life,” is not a 
promise that I will never have a bad day. Wisdom proverbs are not 
promises; utterances of praise and confidence are not promises 
either. Differences in genre need to be taken into account. 


Also, not every biblical promise is a personal promise from God 
for my life. When God assures Abraham in Gen 15:5, “so shall your 
offspring be,” I cannot turn this into a promise for a childless couple 
that they will have biological children, nor is this a promise that 
their descendants will, one day, be so numerous that they can form 
their own nation. On the other hand, the “fruit of the Spirit” 
described in Gal 5:22-23 (“love, joy, peace, forebearance, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, gentleness and self-control”) is indeed God’s 
promise for the believers in Jesus whose lives are empowered by 
the transforming presence of the Holy Spirit. 


God worked out his plan of salvation in the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus (vv. 13, 15, 18). The culmination of God’s plan 
of salvation in Jesus was prophesied in Scripture; it is not an 
innovative theological construct. The life and death of the 
“historical Jesus” must not be confused with the life and death of 
some famous wisdom teacher, moral leader, social reformer, 
apocalyptic prophet, or founder of a new religious movement. The 
life of Jesus—which includes his death, resurrection, and exaltation 
to God’s throne—was and is the incarnated revelation of God, who 
seeks to save the world from sin and wickedness. 


God sends “times of refreshing” (v. 20). He lifts the burden of sin, 
he gives new life through Jesus who is the Author of Life, he gives 
peace through Jesus who was born as the bringer of peace. Among 
the most successful books and programs in Western society are 
“self-help” publications for everything and anything from 
depression, anxiety, relationships, wealth, and health, to spirituality 
and peace. The biblical message, which has not changed in the 
transition from the old to the new covenant, asserts that human 
beings cannot help themselves where it really matters—the reality 
of wicked actions and thoughts, feelings of guilt, separation from 
God, slavery to sinful patterns of living, alienation from fellow 
human beings, and the transformation of lifestyles. Sinful human 
beings need the help of God, who alone is powerful, to remove 
guilt, cancel sin, bridge the gap between fallen human beings and 


himself, break the pattern of sinful behavior, bring reconciliation 
with others, and transform lives. 


The context of Peter’s speech in Luke’s narrative underscores the 
significance of the new community of the followers of Jesus. 
Commitment to God, who has revealed himself in Jesus, his 
Messiah, thus involves a connection between Jesus, the Spirit, the 
community of those who have come to faith in Jesus, and salvation. 
Repentance and turning to Jesus, the “prophet like Moses,” has at 
least five parallel effects: (1) times of refreshing (v. 20); (2) the 
coming of the Messiah and the restoration of all things (vv. 20-21); 
(3) participation in the people of God (cf. v. 23); (4) blessing of the 
families of the earth (v. 25); (5) blessing for Israel, which manifests 
itself in turning from wickedness (v. 26).65 


The sovereign God can bring good out of evil. The Jews of 
Jerusalem rejected Jesus and helped execute him, while God was 
working out his purposes in the midst of this human tragedy (vv. 
17-18). 


Jesus as God’s Messiah 


Jesus is God’s Messiah. Jesus is described particularly with regard to 
his relationship to God and with regard to his significance for 
salvation. Jesus’ mission is integrally connected, here, with his 
suffering and death (v. 18), his resurrection (vv. 15, 26), his 
glorification (v. 13), the purpose of bringing God’s blessings (vv. 20, 
26), and his ultimate return (v. 21). For Christian believers, the 
entire history of Jesus is important. We cannot pick and choose— 
focus on his suffering when we are suffering, focus on his 
resurrection when we are feeling upbeat. The cross is not left 
behind by the resurrection. At the same time the cross does not cast 
a shadow over the resurrection. The reality of the risen Christ does 
not eclipse the significance of his return and the reality of the final 
judgment (v. 21, 23), a future reality that characterizes all our 
efforts and actions as preliminary and provisional. 


Jesus is the Holy and Righteous One (v. 14), God’s Servant (v. 13) 
and thus God’s Messiah (v. 18). His relationship to God was unique. 
His calling and his mission were unique. The uniqueness of Jesus is 
particularly important in evangelistic sermons. Jesus was not just a 
good person. He was not just more righteous, by some finite degree, 
than we are. He did not have a mission as many of us are “on a 


mission.” He was not a servant as Mother Teresa of Calcutta was in 
serving others. Indeed, he was holy and righteous as only God 
himself is holy and righteous. He was God’s Servant, who took upon 
himself the sin and suffering of the world, as only he could and was 
chosen by God as no one else had ever been chosen. 


Jesus is “the seed of Abraham” (v. 25) and the Prophet like Moses 
(vv. 22-23). He was Jewish and he came to the Jewish people. He 
was the fulfillment of prophecies that spoke about the blessings of 
God’s covenant with Abraham reaching all the other nations, and of 
prophecies that promised a leader of God’s people who would again 
and in a climactic manner reveal the will of God to his people. 


Jesus is the Author of Life (v. 15). He not only opened up the 
path to salvation (cf. 16:17), but he was the first to walk on the 
path of salvation that characterizes the new life of the new 
covenant. He is the pioneer of the new covenant, the Savior (5:31; 
Luke 2:11) in whose name people find salvation, exclusively, as 
Peter will assert in 4:12. 


The Necessity of Conversion 


Peter summons his Jewish listeners to repent of their sins, to change 
direction and turn to God, and to come to faith in Jesus (vv. 16, 19, 
26) in order to receive forgiveness of sins, reconciliation with God 
in “times of refreshing” (v. 20), and God’s blessing (v. 26). 
Conversion involves repentance, a change of direction, and faith in 
Jesus, who is God’s crucified and risen messianic Servant. 


All people need to repent. While this is certainly true for pagans 
who do not know the one true God, and while this is true for Jews 
who do not care about God’s commandments, it is also true for the 
pious Jews who believed that eliminating Jesus was necessary (vv. 
13-15). The coming of Jesus has created a new situation in God’s 
plan of salvation. Membership in national Israel, being a biological 
descendant of Abraham, and keeping the law as revealed to Moses 
are no longer mechanisms that bestow and maintain the holiness of 
Israel and the salvation of the individual Jewish person. Everybody 
must repent—of sins committed, of ignorance perpetuated, both 
with regard to God’s will in more general terms and with regard to 
the rejection of Jesus more particularly. 


Repentance involves a change of direction (vv. 19, 26). It 
involves turning away from our own views about God and how he 


should act, and turning to God and the truth of his revelation in 
Jesus, the Messiah. It involves turning away from the self- 
determination and the self-fulfillment that God regards as evil and 
wickedness, and turning to God and his divine blessing through 
Jesus, his Servant. 


Conversion involves faith in Jesus (v. 16). Faith in Jesus is 
accepting his identity as God’s Servant, as the Holy and Righteous 
One. Faith in Jesus is trusting in Jesus as God’s suffering Servant 
whose death atones for my sins, as the Author of Life who bestows 
eternal life, as the Messiah through whom God fulfills his purposes. 


Peter uses several motivating arguments for conversion, both 
positive (vv. 19-22, 25-26) and negative (v. 23). The reference to 
the possibility of personal sins being blotted out, the promise of 
times of refreshing, the prospect of life in fellowship with the 
promised Messiah, the new divine revelation from the awaited 
Prophet, the expectation of seeing all the covenant promises given 
to Abraham being fulfilled, and the assurance of God’s blessings are 
all powerful incentives for conversion, particularly for Jewish 
people. The threat of judgment (v. 23) constitutes a warning that 
should make people think and reevaluate their position. At the 
same time, conversion is the result of the intervention of God 
himself (v. 26). 
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Chapter 9 
Acts 4:1-22 


Literary Context 


In the previous section (3:1-26), Peter healed a lame man at the 
temple and used the opportunity to preach to the people gathered 
in Solomon’s Portico in the outer court of the temple complex. The 
next incident in this episode relates the arrest of Peter and John by 
the Jewish authorities (4:1-4), where Peter speaks before the 
Sanhedrin (4:5-22). 

This arrest is the first such event in Acts; Luke relates two further 
imprisonments of Peter in Jerusalem: in 5:17-42 (together with the 
apostles) and in 12:3-19. Peter’s speech in 4:8-12 is his sixth 
speech that Luke relates (see the master outline of Acts in the 
introduction). On the speeches in Acts see on 2:14-36. 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 
B. The Life, Witness, Trials, and Growth of the 
Community of Believers in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) 
9. Peter’s miracles, proclamation of Jesus, and 
defense before the Sanhedrin (3:1-4:31) 


c. Arrest of Peter and John (4:1-4) 

d. Peter’s defense before the Sanhedrin 
(4:5-22) 

e. The prayer of Jerusalem Christians (4:23- 
31) 


Main Idea 


The proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah and Savior leads to arrest, 
imprisonment, and interrogation for Peter and John, which in turn 
provide the opportunity for explaining with bold assurance the 
identity and the significance of Jesus. 


Translation 


Acts 4:1-22 
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Setting: time 
Event: 
List (Character entrance) 
List (Character entrance) 
List (Character entrance) 
Event 
Cause 
Action 
Action 
Reference 
Content 
Action 
Action 
Duration 
Cause 


Aside/Event 
Description 

Event 

Event 


Setting: Time 
List 
List 
List 
Place 
List 
List 
List 
List 
List 


Action 

Action 

Interrogation 
Agency 
Agency 
Action 


Action 
Event (Description) 
Action/Speech 
Address 
Address 


While they were speaking to the people, 


the priests, 
the captain of the temple, and 
the Sadducees 
approached them 
annoyed 
that they were teaching the people 
and proclaiming ... 
in Jesus 
... the resurrection of the dead. 


They seized them 
and put them in prison 
until the next day, 
because it was already evening. 


But many of those 
who had heard the word 
believed, 


and the number of men who believed was about five thousand. 


The next day 

their leaders, 

elders, and 

scribes 

were gathered in Jerusalem, 

with Annas, the high priest, 
and Caiaphas, 
with John and 
Alexander, 
and with all who belonged to the high-priestly class. 


They made them stand in the middle 
and inquired, 


“By what power or 
by what name, 
have you done this?” 


Then Peter, 
filled with the Holy Spirit, 
said to them, 
“Leaders of the people and 
elders, 


Argument 1: Explanation (irony) if we are examined today, 
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Event 
Description 
Event 
Answer 
(address) 
(address) 
Argument 2: Assertion 
Identification 
Accusation 
Event (contra-expectation) 
Explanation 


Verification (Quotation 
of OT): Assertion 
Accusation 
Event (contra-expectation) 


Assertion 
Reason 
Sphere 
Event 
Purpose (means) 


Cause 
Cause 
Contra-expectation 
Reaction 
Cause 
Circumstance 


Cause 
Result 
Action 
Action 
Action (speech) 
Question 
Reason 
Place 
Event 
Agency 
(concession) 


Purpose 
Place 
Action (Plan) 


Setting: temporal 
Action 
Prohibition 


because of a good deed 
done to someone who was lame 
and how he was healed 


then let it be known to all of you, 
and to all the people of Israel: 
it was in the name of Jesus, 
the Messiah from Nazareth, 
whom you crucified and 
whom God raised from the dead, 
that this man stands before you healed. 


This Jesus is the stone, 
rejected by you builders, 
who has become the cornerstone. (Ps 118:22) 


Salvation can be found in no one else, 
because there is no other name 
in the whole world 
given to human beings 
through which we are to be saved.” 


When they saw the boldness of Peter and John, 
and when they realized 
that they were uneducated amateurs, 
they were amazed, 
and they recognized 
that they had been with Jesus. 


When they saw the man who had been cured standing beside them, 
they had nothing to say in reply. 
They ordered them to leave the Sanhedrin 
and conferred among themselves. 
They said, 
“What shall we do with these people? 
Since it is known to all people 
who live in Jerusalem 
that a manifest sign has been performed 
through them, 
and we cannot deny it. 


But that it may spread no further 
among the people, 
let us threaten them not to speak in this name to anyone. 


After they had called them back in, 
they ordered them 
never to speak or teach about the name of Jesus. 


Continued on next page. 
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19a Response Peter and John said to them in reply, 
b Rhetorical question “You may decide yourselves 
c whether it is right for us in the sight of God 
d Contrast to listen to you rather than 
e to God. 

20a Assertion We cannot help but speak of 
b Content what we have seen and heard.” 

21a Setting: action After they had threatened them further, 
b Action they let them go, 
c Cause since they could not find a way to punish them 
d Cause because of the people, 
e Explanation since they all glorified God for what had happened. 

22a Cause (Aside For the man... 
b Identification on whom this sign of healing <7 

had been performed 

c Description ... Was over forty years old. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The two incidents recorded here are historical narratives. The 
intervention of the Jewish leaders of Jerusalem after the healing of 
the lame man provides Peter with another opportunity to proclaim 
the true identity and the significance of Jesus. Peter and John are 
arrested in Solomon’s Portico in the outer court of the temple in the 
late afternoon of the day during which these events transpired (4:1- 
3a). Because it is too late for an official examination of these events, 
the temple police take Peter and John to prison (4:3b-d). In an 
aside, Luke comments on the numerous conversions of people who 
heard Peter speak in Solomon’s Portico, which brought the number 
of those who had come to faith in Jesus to about 5,000 believers. 


On the following day the Jewish leaders convene the Sanhedrin 
(4:5), and Peter and John are interrogated (4:7) on account of their 
teaching about Jesus and his resurrection (4:1-2). The dialogue 
between the members of the Sanhedrin (direct speech in v. 7) and 
the apostles quickly turns into a speech of Peter (vv. 8-12), which 
consists of two parts. Peter first responds to the question about the 
origin of the power through which the lame man was healed (vv. 9- 
10c). The miracle was a good deed that helped a lame man, and 
good deeds should not be punished. Moreover, the miracle 
happened through Jesus. The mention of Jesus triggers the second 
part of the speech (vv. 10d-12), in which Peter proclaims that Jesus 
is the Messiah, that he was crucified by the Jewish leaders, that he 
was raised from the dead by God, and that he is the one who healed 
the lame man. Peter describes Jesus’ significance with a quotation 
from Ps 118:22, and ends with a confessional commitment to Jesus 


as the Savior of all people. 


The reaction of the Sanhedrin to Peter’s defense (4:13-18, direct 
speech in vv. 16-17) is amazement because of the bold assurance 
with which he speaks. They are in a quandary about what to do. 
They deliberate without the apostles present, deciding to impose a 
ban on speaking and teaching about Jesus. Peter and John (4:19- 
20, direct speech) challenge the members of the Sanhedrin to decide 
whether their authority surpasses God’s authority, and they flatly 
reject the ban on speaking. The final reaction of the Sanhedrin is 
described as motivated by the inability to punish Peter and John 
because there is no evidence that would warrant a punishment. 
They are afraid since thousands of citizens have heard of the 
miracle and praise God for what has happened. Thus all they can do 
is to intimidate the apostles and release them. 


The main strategies for defending the “word” about Jesus and his 
significance in the trial scene in 4:1-12 include the following.! 


1. Peter and John, who speak as Jesus’ witnesses, are 
characterized as popular with the people (vv. 1-2, 4, 21), 
full of the Holy Spirit (v. 8), having done a good deed (v. 
9), persuasive despite being ordinary (vv. 13-14), obeying 
God rather than human beings (vv. 19-20), and bold (v. 
13). 

2. The opponents are characterized as annoyed (v. 2), unable 
to disprove the apostles’ convictions convincingly (vv. 14- 
17), and resorting to threats (v. 18). 

3. The section contains appeals to authorities, which the 
apostles, the Jewish leaders, and Luke’s readers share: the 
Scriptures (v. 11), God’s direct verdict (v. 10: Jesus’ 
resurrection), an obvious miracle (v. 10), and witnesses for 
the authentication of the healing miracle (v. 16). 

4. There is logical and theological reasoning based on the 
cure (or “salvation”) of the lame man as a “sign” of 
salvation (vv. 16, 22). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. Arrest of Peter and John (4:1-4) 
A. The Arrest of Peter and John by the Jewish 
Authorities of Jerusalem (4:1-3) 


1. Peter and John preach in Solomon’s Portico (4:1a) 
2. The approach of the priests and the captain of the 
temple guard (4:1b-e) 
3. The reason for the intervention of the Jewish 
authorities (4:2) 
4. The arrest of Peter and John (4:3a) 
5. The imprisonment of Peter and John (4:3b-d) 
B. The Conversion of Jews in Jerusalem (4:4) 
1. The conversion of many listeners who heard Peter’s 
proclamation (4:4a-c) 
2. The number of male believers rose to 5,000 (4:4d) 
II. Peter’s Defense before the Sanhedrin (4:5-22) 
A. The Examination of Peter and John by the 
Sanhedrin (4:5-7) 
1. The assembly of the leaders, elders, and scribes (4:5) 
2. The presence of the high priest and the other chief 
priests (4:6) 
3. Peter and John are summoned (4:7a) 
4. Interrogation about the power that caused the 
miraculous healing (4:7b-e) 
B. Peter’s Defense (4:8-12) 
1. Introduction (4:8a-c) 
2. Address (4:8d-e) 
3. Response to the question about the miraculous 
healing (4:9-10c) 
a. Argument 1: The miracle was a good deed that 
helped a lame man (4:9) 
b. Argument 2: The miracle happened through Jesus, 
the Messiah (4:10a-c) 
4. Proclamation of Jesus (4:10d-12) 
a. Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah (4:10d) 
b. Jesus, the Messiah, has been crucified by the Jewish 
leaders (4:10e) 
c. Jesus, the Messiah, has been raised from the dead 
by God (4:10f) 
d. Jesus healed the lame man (4:10g) 
e. Proof from Scripture: Ps 118:22 (4:11) 
f. Commitment to Jesus, the Savior of all people (4:12) 
C. The Reaction of the Sanhedrin (4:13-18) 
1. Amazement on account of the boldness of Peter and 


John (4:13) 
2. Quandary on account of the presence of the cured 
man who was lame (4:14) 
3. Deliberation of the Sanhedrin without Peter and John 
(4:15-17) 
a. Removal of Peter and John (4:15) 
b. The pragmatic question of what action to take 
(4:16a-b) 
c. Concession that a miracle has happened (4:16c-g) 
d. Decision to prohibit the apostles from proclaiming 
Jesus to others (4:17) 
e. Command to Peter and John not to speak or teach 
about Jesus (4:18) 
D. The Response of Peter and John (4:19-20) 
1. Challenge to acknowledge the authority of God over 
the Sanhedrin (4:19) 
2. Rejection of the ban on speaking (4:20) 
E. The Reaction of the Sanhedrin (4:21-22) 
1. Intimidation and release of Peter and John (4:21a-b) 
2. Lack of evidence that would warrant a punishment 
(4:21c) 
3. Inability to punish Peter and John because they fear 
the people (4:21d-e) 
4. The reality of the miracle (4:22) 


Explanation of the Text 


4:1 While they were speaking to the people, the priests, the 
captain of the temple, and the Sadducees approached them 
(AQAOUVTMV SE AUTWV mpOS TOV AGOV EnE~OTHOAV aUvTOIC oi 
igpeig Kal 6 oTpatnyög Tov igpod Kal oi Laddoukaloı). Peter’s 
speech in Solomon’s Portico (cf. 3:11-12) before the people in the 
outer court of the temple is interrupted by the Jewish authorities. 
The plural “they were speaking” includes John as a speaker. Some 
suggest that “it is easy to complete the picture with the surmise that 
at the end of Peter’s discourse John joined him in conversation with 
the crowd.”2 The verb translated as “approach” (£piotnul) implies 
hostile intent. The use of this verb to describe the interruption of 
Peter and John speaking to the crowds underscores (1) the public 
nature of the intervention of the Jewish officials; (2) the contrast 
between the people who listen to Peter and John as they describe 


the nature of salvation in the messianic days that have arrived, and 
the Jewish authorities who stood from afar and are only now 
approaching, with hostile intentions; and (3) the parallel to Jesus’ 
teaching the people in the temple, who was similarly interrupted 
(Luke 20:1). 


Three groups of people are involved in confronting and arresting 
Peter and John. The “priests” (oi igpetc) are the officials responsible 
for the temple (particularly for the sacrifices), for other rituals at 
the Jewish festivals, and matters such as the temple tax. They are 
mentioned here for the first time in Acts. In 6:7 Luke reports that 
many priests had come to faith in Jesus as the Messiah. 

The “captain of the temple” (Ó oTpatnyög Tov igpot) is the 
official in charge of all temple affairs, the second in authority in the 
temple after the high priest, the head of the temple guard (often 
called temple police), which consisted of 200 priests and Levites. 
While this term in classical usage describes the “commander of an 
army” or “general,”3 it was also used for the chief magistrates of the 
cities in Asia Minor and for individual consuls and praetors in 
various cities. The LXX uses the word to translate a Hebrew term 
that designates a civil leader (“governor, head”).4 According to 
Josephus and the New Testament, he was the official responsible for 
maintaining order in and around the temple.5 The fact that he 
intervenes here demonstrates that this official took his duties 
seriously; he regarded the excited crowds listening to Peter and 
John, if not their message about Jesus as the crucified, risen, and 
exalted Messiah, to be a threat to the order in the temple. 


The “Sadducees” are the members of the priestly families who 
constitute the aristocracy in Jerusalem, many of whom were 
members of the Sanhedrin. 


4:2 Annoyed that they were teaching the people and 
proclaiming in Jesus the resurrection of the dead 
(StarovoUpEevot Sta TO StiSdoKElv AUTOUG TOV Aadv Kal 
KaTayyéAA Etv Ev TH Ijood Tv AvdoTaoıv TŇV EK veKp@v). These 
Jewish leaders are annoyed by the teaching of Peter and John. The 
activity of Peter and John, who have been explaining the miracle of 
the healing of the lame man as well as the identity and significance 
of Jesus, is described with two verbs: they are teaching ($15A0Kw) 
the people assembled in the temple concerning the cause of the 


miracle and proclaiming (KaTayy&AAXo) the significance of Jesus, 
God’s messianic Servant. Three issues prompt the Jewish officials to 
take action. 


(1) The followers of Jesus are teaching the people in Solomon’s 
Portico complex without authorization. 


(2) Peter proclaims the resurrection of the dead (tv AväoTaoıv 
TV EK veKp@v). This annoys the Sadducees, who denied a future 
resurrection of the body. Moreover, Peter argues that Jesus’ 
resurrection from the dead® took place recently and thus before the 
day of general resurrection of the dead; as a result, the Pharisees 
would have been annoyed also. 


(3) Peter and John are teaching in the name of Jesus, proclaiming 
(kaTayy&AAXw) him publicly to be the promised Messiah, whose 
crucifixion was engineered by the chief priests. This teaching 
implies that the Jewish authorities had made a serious mistake and 
would have provoked the Jewish authorities, irrespective of their 
theological orientation. 


4:3 They seized them and put them in prison until the next 
day, because it was already evening (kai ėnéßańñov avtoic TAG 
xelpag Kal ëðevto siç THpnotw eic tTHV alpıov- Åv yàp Eonepa 
än). The temple officials seize Peter and John (lit., “they laid 
hands on them”) and take them into custody. The term translated as 
“prison” (Tr\pnotc) describes the “act of holding in custody,” though 
it can also describe the place where someone is held under guard. 
The prepositional phrase “until the next day” describes both the 
time period during which Peter and John were imprisoned 
(overnight) and the reason for the imprisonment—the Jewish 
authorities responsible to deal with the misconduct of individual 
Jews could not be convened since it was already evening. In the 
summer of AD 30, sunset was between 7:00 and 8:00 p.m. 


As Peter and John were in the temple since the ninth hour, i.e., 
since 3:00 p.m. (3:1), the incident of the healing of the lame man 
and the teaching in Solomon’s Portico are pictured as lasting three 
or four hours. They are now led from Solomon’s Portico, across the 
outer court of the temple, through the Kipunus Gate in the western 
wall, across the bridge over the Tyropoean Valley; they are 
presumably taken to the prison of the Sanhedrin, probably located 
near the Xystos below the western wall of the Temple Mount.” 


4:4 But many of those who had heard the word believed, and 
the number of men who believed was about five thousand 
(TOAAOL SE THV AKOVOAVTWV TOV AOYOV EnloTEVOAV Kal Eyevnon 
Ó Aplouds THV åvõpõv wç XIALASEG nEVTE). Luke interrupts his 
record of the events to include another summary of the expansion 
of the community of believers in Jerusalem. The message about 
Jesus, the crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah and Savior, is 
described as “the word” (6 AOdyos, cf. 6:4; 8:4).8 The good news of 
God granting salvation through Jesus is proclaimed orally by the 
apostles as Jesus’ witnesses. 


Many Jews in Solomon’s Portico heard the apostles explain the 
significance of Jesus, and many of them came to faith (“believed,” 
énloTevoav, aorist indicative) in Jesus as the Messiah. In Rom 
10:13-15, Paul similarly connects hearing the word of God and 
believing in Jesus. The verb translated as “believed” denotes “to 
consider something to be true and therefore worthy of one’s trust” 
and, in connection with references to God and Jesus, “to entrust 
oneself to an entity in complete confidence, believe (in), trust, with 
implication of total commitment to the one who is trusted.”9 


The numerical summary (cf. 1:15; 2:41) for the number of 
believers is difficult to interpret. It is unclear whether the estimated 
5,000 people included only men!° or also women,!! and whether 
the figure includes all believers in Jerusalem up to this time or 
refers only to new conversions on this occasion. This comment 
indicates that (1) the opposition of the Jewish authorities cannot 
prevent the growth of the church, and (2) the process of Israel’s 
restoration is making progress as more and more people turn to God 
and to his messianic revelation in the last days. 12 


4:5 The next day their leaders, elders, and scribes were 
gathered in Jerusalem (€yéveto 5& mi THV alplov ovvayxOfjvat 
AUTWV TOLG ApxovtTac Kal TOUG PEOBLTEPOUG Kal TOUG 
ypannatels Ev TepovocAnu). This next incident narrates the 
interrogation of Peter and John on the morning of the following day 
(Ei TV alpıov), when the Sanhedrin (ovvéSptov) convenes (the 
official term for this body is mentioned in v. 15).13 Three groups 
make up the council (the same groups that confronted Jesus as he 
was teaching in the temple; cf. Luke 9:22; 20:1). 


The “leaders” (Oi Gpyovtec) are probably identical with the 


names given in v. 6; they are the leading representatives of the 
high-priestly class, which consisted of the chief priests and their 
families. Nicodemus is described in John 3:1 as “a member of the 
Jewish ruling council” (Gpyav THv Tovsaiwv). The “chief priests” 
(oi Apylepetc) are “the high priest of Jerusalem, his predecessors, 
and the most distinguished members of the priestly aristocracy 
(Acts 4:6) who together were the most influential group in the 
Sanhedrin.”14 Members of this group included the incumbent high 
priest (still Josephus Caiaphas, who had presided over Jesus’ trial), 
the captain of the temple as the deputy of the high priest, and 
former high priests. 


The “elders” (oi speoPUTEpOL) are senior officials, members of the 
Jewish elite that presumably included both priests and laymen, 
among the latter presumably the rich landowners. It is possible that 
Joseph of Arimathea (Mark 15:43) belonged to this group. 


The “scribes” (oi ypaupatetc) are specialists in the law, scholars 
who are sometimes mentioned together with the priests,15 
sometimes with the Pharisees,16 which suggests (confirmed by the 
evidence in other sources) that some Torah scholars belonged to the 
Pharisees, some to the Sadducees, while some were independent of 
such party affiliations. The Sanhedrin was the highest assembly in 
Jerusalem, the supreme legislative, judicial, and executive body of 
leading citizens meeting in a council chamber at the center of the 
city, near the temple.” 


The phrase “in Jerusalem” (€v 'Iepovoañńu) seems redundant— 
an assembly of the high-priestly rulers, the elders, and leading 
scribes would only take place in Jerusalem, and Peter and John had 
been arrested in Solomon’s Portico in the temple complex in 
Jerusalem. Some suggest that “Luke wished to underline the fact 
that the Gospel was at work, and courageous and effective witness 
to it was being borne, in the heart of the old religion.” 18 


4:6 With Annas, the high priest, and Caiaphas, with John and 
Alexander, and with all who belonged to the high-priestly class 
(kai Avvac ó dpytepevs Kai Kaldpacs Kal Twdavvns Kal 
AréEavbpoc Kai 6o0l Noav k yévouc dpytepatiKod). Luke 
mentions four members of the Sanhedrin by name, linking them 
with the “high-priestly class” (€k yEvoug dpxlepatikov). The 
significance of the high priest is reflected in Josephus, who asserts 


that the high priest, with his priestly colleagues, “will sacrifice to 
God, safeguard the law, adjudicate in cases of dispute, punish those 
convicted of crime. Any who disobey him will pay the penalty as for 
impiety towards God himself” (Ag. Ap. 2.194). 


Annas (Avvac), the son of Sethi, was the first high priest 
appointed by the Roman governors after they imposed direct 
Roman rule in Judea after the dismissal of Herod Archelaus in AD 
6. Annas served as high priest from AD 6-15.19 In AD 30, Annas 
was the patriarch of the most powerful high-priestly family in the 
first century. Josephus describes him as “extremely fortunate. For 
he had five sons, all of whom, after he himself had previously 
enjoyed the office for a very long period, became high priests of 
God—a thing that had never happened to another of our high 
priests.”20 Annas was high priest at the beginning of John the 
Baptist’s ministry (Luke 3:2). Before Jesus was examined by the 
Sanhedrin, he was interrogated by Annas (John 18:13, 19-24). The 
fact that Annas is called “the high priest” (6 üpxıepeüc) underscores 
his standing in the Sanhedrin. Some believe that his tomb has been 
located in the area of the Akeldama tombs. 21 


Caiaphas (Kaid@ac), whose full name was Joseph Caiaphas,22 
was the son-in-law of Annas and the high priest during Jesus’ trial, 
during the interrogation of the apostles, and during Stephen’s trial 
(cf. 7:1). He was appointed high priest by the Roman governor 
Valerius Gratus in AD 15. He was in office under Pontius Pilatus 
(AD 26-36) and was removed from office by Lucius Vitellius, the 
governor of Syria, in AD 36. Josephus mentions Caiaphas only in 
connection with his appointment and with his removal as high 
priest, despite the fact that he held office for eighteen years. His 
long tenure suggests he was a shrewd diplomat who was acceptable 
to two Roman governors. John mentions twice that Caiaphas was 
the high priest in the year of Jesus’ crucifixion (John 11:49; 18:13). 
The burial cave and the ossuary in which Caiaphas was buried have 
been discovered in Jerusalem.23 


John (Iwavvng) may be Jonathan, son of Annas, who was high 
priest after Caiaphas?* (from AD 36-37) and who may have been 
the captain of the temple.25 This identification depends on the 
reading Jonathan (Iwvadac) in D and in several old versions. 
Nothing is known about Alexander (AA&Zavöpoc); most of the 
(first-century) individuals with the name Alexander mentioned by 


Josephus are members of the royal family.26 


4:7 They made them stand in the middle and inquired, “By 
what power or by what name have you done this?” (kai 
OTNOAVTEG AUTOUG EV TH HEOW ExUVOdVOVTO: Ev old SUVAEL N 
EV nOlW OVOLATL ErolNoaTe TOUTO Üneig;). Peter and John, after 
they were brought into the hall in which the Sanhedrin assembled, 
were placed “in the middle”—probably literally, as the seats in the 
Sanhedrin were “arranged like the half of a round threshing-floor so 
that they all might see one another” (m. Sanh. 4:3). 


The priests, the captain of the temple, and the Sadducees who 
arrested Peter and John are annoyed because they have been 
teaching without authorization and because they taught that Jesus 
had been raised from the dead (vv. 1-2). These topics are hinted at 
when they ask Peter and John “by what power or by what name” 
they healed the lame man. They evidently know that Peter and 
John explained the miraculous healing with reference to Jesus, 
whom they were proclaiming to be the promised Messiah and 
Servant through whom God grants salvation to the people of Israel 
if and when they believe in Jesus (3:12-26). Yet they want to hear 
from Peter and John directly what they were proclaiming in the 
temple. 


The members of the Sanhedrin question Peter and John 
concerning the “power” (SUvautc) through which “this” (toto; 
i.e., the miraculous healing of the lame man) has taken place. They 
know it takes a supernatural power to cure a man born lame. For 
devout Jews, there were only two options for this healing—the 
power of God, the almighty Creator, or the power of the devil, 
Beelzebul, the “prince of demons” (6 dpywv THV ðatoviœv).27 


The term “name” (6v6uq) links the effect of the miracle-working 
power (8Uvautc) with a particular person whose name was invoked 
during the healing. Peter and John answer the question in v. 10: the 
lame man, who is present, was healed “in the name of Jesus, the 
Messiah from Nazareth.” In 3:16 Peter had explained it was not the 
mere invocation of the name Jesus that had (magically) healed the 
man; rather, it was faith in Jesus that had caused the healing. 


4:8 Then Peter, filled with the Holy Spirit, said to them, 
“Leaders of the people and elders” (tote TIETpoc mAnodeic 


mvevpatoc dyiou EINEV apOc avtovc: Gpyovtec TO Aaoü Kal 
mpeoBUTEpOL). Luke describes Peter’s speech to the Jewish leaders 
in the Sanhedrin with an outburst of spiritual power. The use of the 
aorist participle (mA.NoBeis, followed by a genitive) means that “the 
Spirit was the immediate inspiration of the speech event.”28 Peter 
speaks for both himself and for John, who reappears in v. 13. 


Peter focuses particularly on the “leaders” (GpyovtTes), the chief 
priests of Jerusalem, and on the “elders” (npeoßútepot (see on v. 
5).29 The polite address is what one would expect in a situation 
where the life of Peter and John might be at stake. Jesus had stood 
at the same spot a few months earlier, with the interrogation 
resulting in the charge of blasphemy and the transfer to the Roman 
governor, who was successfully petitioned, and pressured, to 
pronounce a death sentence. Whether the respectful address implies 
that the apostles, who were all Jews, continued to acknowledge the 
authorities of the Jewish people is a moot question; living in 
Jerusalem entailed the acknowledgment of and submission to the 
governmental authority of the “state,” just as Paul accepted and 
acknowledged the civic powers of the Roman Empire and of the 
local magistrates who stipulated taxes (Rom 13:1-7). 


At the same time we should note that the term “leaders” 
(Gpyovtec) occurs in Ps 118:9 (LXX 117:9), the psalm Peter will 
quote in v. 11, in the statement that “it is better to take refuge in 
the LORD than to trust in princes [ixw Gpyovtac],” as well as in Ps 
2:2, quoted in v. 26 in the prayer in which the Jerusalem Christians 
express the lament that “the kings of the earth arisen, and the rulers 
[oi Gpyovtec] band together against the Lord and against his 
anointed [Messiah].”30 


4:9 If we are examined today, because of a good deed done to 
someone who was lame and how he was healed (ei ueg 
ońuepov Avakpıvöneda Enl EVEpyeota AVvOpWIOL KOHEVOÜG EV TIVL 
00TOG oéowTal). Peter argues, first, that the miracle of the previous 
day helped a lame man, which implies that the authorities have no 
real reason to intervene, imprison, and interrogate them. Peter uses 
irony, although it is hardly likely that he could have hoped to 
relieve the tension in the assembly hall with this statement. Luke 
describes the judicial examination before the Sanhedrin with the 
passive voice of the verb translated “we are examined” 
(Avakpıvöueda); Peter and John are the objects of the interrogation 


of the chief priests and other Jewish leaders. The present tense of 
this verb suggests an extended period of time that the judicial 
hearing is expected to take, as such examinations are seldom quick 
affairs. 


Peter’s repetition of the Sanhedrin’s question, formulated as an 
indirect question, is a clever introduction. The phrase translated as 
“how he was healed” (£v tivi oUTOC o€owTat) can be understood, 
on the surface, to refer to the “how” of the healing of the lame man. 
Or the phrase could refer to the person “through whom” (év tivy 
the lame man was healed. The perfect passive of the verb “was 
healed” (o&owtau, which describes a continuous state of affairs, 
can be understood in the sense of being cured from an illness, but it 
can also be understood in the sense of being saved from eternal 
death or, positively, of receiving messianic salvation. 


The reason for the hearing is a “good deed” (evepyeoia) that 
benefited a crippled man. Actions that benefit others are cause for 
gratitude, not hostile examination. This Greek term describes a 
benefit that a person receives from another person, who is in some 
sense superior (in social status or in wealth). When Herod returned 
from Rome to Judea in 39 BC, for example, the country folk rallied 
to him “in return for benefits [ebepyeolag] conferred by both father 
and son” (Josephus, J.W. 1.293). Benefaction and the proper 
response to a favor received was a central phenomenon in Greco- 
Roman culture. The ethics of reciprocity required a good deed to be 
answered by corresponding thanks (ydptc, eVyaptotia), on which 
the benefactor could count and regarding which he could have 
social or personal expectations. The social reputation of the person 
who received the benefaction was dependent on following such 
rules. Bestowing honor on them would make them more willing to 
perform further good deeds.31 


Since no one would dispute that curing a lame man who had 
been begging at a gate of the temple all his life was a kind deed that 
benefited not only the man himself but also society at large (which 
has one beggar less to support), Peter’s ironic statement represents 
his first argument. He challenges the Jewish authorities to recognize 
the good deed and to acknowledge the benefaction by expressing 
gratitude. Not to do so would be shameful. Peter clarifies in the 
next sentence that he does not expect to receive gratitude and 
honor personally, as it was not he but Jesus who has healed the 


lame man. 


4:10 Then let it be known to all of you, and to all the people of 
Israel: it was in the name of Jesus, the Messiah from Nazareth, 
whom you crucified and whom God raised from the dead, that 
this man stands before you healed (yvwotdv éotw nÄOLV viv 
Kal navri TH AaW Iopa Ott Ev TH OVOpaTL Inoob Xptotod tov 
NaCwpaiov ov vuetc EotavpWoaTeE, Öv O HEÖG HyElpEV EK VEKPOV, 
EV TOUTW OVTOS napgoTHKEV EVWNLOV DUM Dying). Peter argues, 
second, that the healing miracle took place through the power of 
Jesus of Nazareth, who is the Messiah. He begins his explanation of 
the facts with the phrase “let it be known” (yvwoTöv g0To), 
emphasizing that what he is about to say is relevant for all members 
of the Sanhedrin as well as for the entire people of Israel. 


Peter addresses the Jewish elite assembled in the Sanhedrin as 
representatives of the nation of Israel. He speaks as a prophet who 
proclaims revealed truth through Israel’s leaders to the entire 
nation. He speaks as a witness of Jesus, commissioned to proclaim 
the good news of God’s saving presence in Israel through Jesus the 
Messiah from Jerusalem and Judea to the ends of the earth. Peter 
speaks before the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, but wants the truth about 
Jesus to be known to all Jews, irrespective of where they live. As he 
proclaims publicly, in the very center of the Jewish commonwealth, 
the significance of Jesus, the Messiah, he asserts that “the 
authorities are now living in the age when ignorance is no longer an 
excuse. ”32 


This healing miracle took place “in the name of Jesus” (Ev TH) 
övönartı Inood). In other words, the lame man, who is present 
(ovtoc) and who stands before them “healed” (Oyu), i.e., 
physically sound and well, was able to stand on his feet because of 
the effective power of Jesus (see on 2:38; 3:6, 16). The perfect 
indicative (nap£otnkev) underlines the fact that the cure of the 
man who was lame from birth and who now “stands” before them is 
a permanent state of affairs. His healing cannot be disputed. 


Peter is not content to attribute the miracle to Jesus of Nazareth 
(Inooö ... TOO NaCwpaiov). He takes seriously his commission to 
be a witness of Jesus, and thus he succinctly explains Jesus’ 
significance with three statements—an appositional noun and two 
relative clauses. 


(1) Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah (xpLoTöGg; see on 2:31, 36). 
He is Israel’s Savior, the eschatological agent of God who came to 
restore the nation and bring salvation. Many scholars state that the 
phrase “Jesus Christ of Nazareth” employs the full title, with 
“Christ” being “Jesus’ second name.”33 However, Peter is not 
asserting that Jesus is also called “Christ”—a statement that is 
nonsensical in a Jewish context. As Peter addresses the Sanhedrin in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, he would have used the word “Messiah” 
(mäsiah), which is not a Hebrew name but a reference to the 
promised Messiah. Peter asserts that Jesus is Israel’s Messiah. 34 


(2) Peter asserts that the Jewish leaders are responsible for Jesus’ 
crucifixion. There may have been other Jews living in Nazareth 
with the name Jesus, but there was only one Jesus of Nazareth 
whose crucifixion had been engineered by the Jewish authorities in 
Jerusalem. Peter not only charges the Jewish leaders of being 
complicit in, and guilty of, Jesus’ execution by the Roman 
authorities. This statement is at the same time a proclamation of the 
good news of God’s granting forgiveness of sins and salvation on 
account of the suffering and death of Jesus, the Messiah (cf 2:23- 
28; 3:17-20). 

(3) Jesus has been raised from the dead by God. Jesus is alive and 
has the power to heal the lame man. In other words, Jesus, the 
crucified man from Nazareth, is vindicated and indeed confirmed as 
God’s Messiah. The healing miracle proves the reality of his 
resurrection and the continued power of Jesus, the risen Messiah. 
That reality should satisfy the curiosity of the Sanhedrin and lead to 
a swift and positive conclusion of the examination. At the same 
time, since it was God who has raised Jesus from the dead, the 
Jewish leaders, who were complicit in Jesus’ crucifixion, are indeed 
guilty of having committed a sacrilege, rejecting God’s Anointed 
(even though it was God’s plan that was fulfilled in Jesus’ death; cf. 
2:23; 3:18). 


4:11 This Jesus is the stone, rejected by you builders, who has 
become the cornerstone (oUtOc éottv 6 Aldog, 6 &EoudevnBeig 
vg’ uv TOV OiKOSOLWV, O YEVÖHEVOG EIG KEPAANV ywvlac). 
Peter verifies his confession of Jesus, the crucified and risen 
Messiah, with an Old Testament text in which a king celebrates 
God’s intervention in redeeming him from humiliation and giving 
him a place of honor.35 Psalm 118 is the last of the Hallel psalms 


and thus their climax, “a processional psalm begun outside the 
gates of the temple and continued inside.”36 Jesus had quoted this 
psalm in his parable about the vineyard and the wicked tenants 
who killed the son of the master (Luke 20:9-19 par.). 


This psalm had an important role in early Christian thinking 
about Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection.37 This was not surprising 
given the fact that the psalm had been interpreted in terms of the 
Messiah in the Targumic tradition that identified the “stone” as 
David. The citation is unmarked, but most of the members of the 
Sanhedrin would have been sufficiently biblically literate to 
recognize the quotation from Ps 118:22. The changes of the LXX 
text (117:22) are due to the new grammatical context.38 


The literal meaning of this text is obvious: builders®® who 
construct a building reject a stone if they regard is as unsuitable for 
their purposes, such as if it was cut improperly and did not fit the 
specific position in the wall where it was projected to fit; another 
builder may see that stone and recognize its potential as a 
“cornerstone” (KEMaAN ywviac). The Greek phrase designates “the 
foundation stone at its farthest (foremost) corner, with which a 
building is begun—it firmly fixes its site and determines its 
direction. As a (hewn) squared stone, it had a special quality; in 
contrast to modern building techniques, it was not sunk deeply into 
the ground and thus was visible.”4° 


The psalmist asserts that the stone rejected by the builders was 
eventually discovered to be the most important stone in a new 
building (note that the laying of a cornerstone is the first action in 
the construction of a building). In the context of Ps 118:22, the 
statement about the rejected stone that became the cornerstone is 
used metaphorically, describing people who doubted that the king 
would be victorious in battle, who eventually, thanks to the help of 
Yahweh, won an overwhelming victory. Peter applies this statement 
to Jesus and to the Jewish leaders of Jerusalem, a fact that explains 
the one significant change from the LXX text—the addition of “you” 
(du@v) before “builders,” introduced to clarify the interpretation of 
the psalm in terms of Jesus’ rejection by the Jewish leaders. Peter 
asserts two main points. 

(1) Jesus is the “stone” (ò Aíðoç) that was rejected with 
contempt‘! by the “builders” (oi oikoS6p0U, i.e., by the Jewish 
leaders who were responsible for “building” Israel, the nation of the 


people of God. This assertion corresponds to Peter’s indictment in v. 
10 that the Jewish leaders of Jerusalem are responsible for Jesus’ 
crucifixion. 


zi 


(2) Jesus has become the “cornerstone,” which determined the 
location, direction, and size of the building.42 This application has a 
fourfold significance. First, Jesus has been vindicated by God. 
Second, the Jewish leaders have been mistaken in their rejection of 
Jesus. Third, the fatefully misguided action of the Jewish leaders 
has been reversed by God, who has raised Jesus from the dead. 
Fourth, God is building a new building; the reference to a 
cornerstone suggests a monumental building—a new (spiritual) 
temple in which God’s presence among his people is based on Jesus’ 
death and resurrection and is thus contingent on the acceptance of 
God’s revelation in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah. 


4:12a Salvation can be found in no one else (kai ok éoTlv Ev 
GAAW ovdsevi Å owtnpia). Peter concludes his speech with the 
assertion that Jesus is the only means of salvation. The term 
“salvation” (owTnpia) occurs here for the first time in Acts.43 While 
the New Testament uses this noun and the verb “to save” (oww) 
also for physical rescue and for physical and mental health and 
well-being, most passages use the word group to describe spiritual 
salvation made possible by Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection as the 
fulfillment of the Old Testament promises, the forgiveness of sins, 
acquittal in the final judgment, lives transformed by the power of 
God’s Spirit, the restoration of Israel, and life in the community of 
God’s new people.** Luke’s understanding of salvation is summed 
up in Luke 19:9-10, where the mission of the Son of Man is 
described as seeking and saving the lost, which was Jesus’ mission. 


In Acts, the content of “salvation” is, repeatedly, the forgiveness 
of sins,45 but the term is often a general expression of salvation 
through faith in Jesus.46 Here, the meaning of the word is explained 
by 2:40, 47: salvation means not to share the fate of “this corrupt 
generation” and to be added to the community of the followers of 
Jesus. Thus salvation is, negatively, deliverance from God’s 
judgment and deliverance of the individual from sin and guilt and, 
positively, loyalty to Jesus as God’s messianic Servant, rejoicing in 
the reality of God’s presence, transformation through the Holy 
Spirit, and integration into the (new) people of God. The experience 
of salvation is the presence of Jesus, the commencement of a new 


way of life in which the sinner abandons the sinful habits of the 
past, and the joy of table fellowship. 


Peter’s statement is perhaps an echo of Ps 146:3 (LXX 145:3), 
where God’s people are asked to praise Yahweh and not to put their 
trust in “princes” (GpyovTac) or in any human beings, who cannot 
“save” (owTNpla). Peter declares that Jesus, who is the Messiah, is 
the only source of salvation. He is the one who was crucified by the 
Jewish leaders, but has been vindicated by God in his resurrection 
from the dead and has been set as the foundation of the new 
“house” God is building (vv. 10-11).47 Here, the emphasis is on the 
appropriation of salvation, which is now connected with Jesus, the 
Messiah and Savior.48 


The negative formulation “in no one else” (OUk €oTLv EV GAAW), 
placed at the beginning of the sentence for emphasis, expresses the 
exclusive nature of salvation through Jesus, the Messiah who was 
crucified and whom God raised from the dead. 


4:12b-e “Because there is no other name in the whole world 
given to human beings through which we are to be saved” 
(ovSE yàp Övouá EoTLV ETEPOV UO TOV obpavòv TO SESoOL"EVOV EV 
Gvepwaotg Ev W Set owPfjvat dc). Peter reiterates that Jesus is 
the only person in the world who can guarantee salvation. The 
causal clause (ydp) substantiates the preceding statement with 
reference to the “name” of Jesus (ÖVoua), i.e., the effective reality 
of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection granting salvation. 


The phrase “in the whole world” (U0 TOV oùpavóv, lit., “under 
heaven”) expresses Peter’s conviction that there is no other name or 
place—including the chief priests sitting in front of him, and 
including the temple and its altar, which are only a few hundred 
yards to the east of the assembly hall of the Sanhedrin—that could 
effect salvation. This statement implies “a negation of all religious 
systems and practices that do not lead people to Christ.”49 


The “name” that alone saves is Jesus, God’s Anointed, who has 
been given to all “human beings” (AvOpwnou). The perfect passive 
participle translated as “given” (Se50uévov) expresses the divine 
origin of Jesus and of the salvation that he brings (divine passive), 
and the permanent nature of the significance of Jesus as the only 
agent of salvation (perfect). 


The phrase “through which we are to be saved” (év ®© Set 


owPfivat nudc) emphasizes that (1) Jesus is the only “place” 
(spherical meaning of v) or agent of salvation; (2) the granting of 
salvation exclusively through Jesus is a necessary part of God’s plan 
(ù; (3) God is the one who grants salvation through Jesus 
(passive infinitive); (4) the salvation that comes through Jesus is an 
accomplished reality (aorist infinitive). 


4:13 When they saw the boldness of Peter and John, and when 
they realized that they were uneducated amateurs, they were 
amazed, and they recognized that they had been with Jesus 
(Sewpotvtes È THV TOU II€TpOV mappnoiav kai Iwdvvov Kal 
KATAAABOLEVOL OTL AvOpwsmol Aypaupatot eiotv Kal itÕTAL 
EHALHALOV éneyivwoKOv TE avTOvSG OTL OVV TH Tnood Nioav). 
Luke implies that it was not only Peter who spoke; evidently John 
contributed to the explanation of the origins of the healing miracle 
and of the significance of Jesus. As the members of the Sanhedrin 
were observing Peter and John speak over an extended period of 
time (8Ewpotvtec is a present participle), they noticed their 
“boldness” (ssappnoia). 


In Greek literature this term has primarily a political meaning, 
describing the right and the willingness to express one’s opinion 
freely.5° Since this freedom of speech implies that the speaker 
testifies to the truth of what he says, the term denotes “candor, 
straightforwardness.” And since such candid speech exposes a 
person to danger, mappnoia also has the nuance of “hardiness, 
courage, audacity, confidence.”5! In Acts, “boldness” describes “the 
openness of the mission proclamation” in the sense of “fearlessness, 
candor, and joyous confidence over against (especially Jewish) 
critics and adversaries.”52 


The context of v. 8 suggests that the boldness and confidence of 
Peter and John are the result of the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
They boldly confess that Jesus is the Messiah, that he was 
wrongfully accused and executed, that he has been vindicated 
through his resurrection from the dead, that his continuing power 
had healed the lame man, and that salvation is possible only 
through Jesus and through loyalty to him. Such boldness goes so far 
as to suggest that the Jewish elite in Jerusalem should accept the 
imperative implied in the exclusive link between salvation, and 
Jesus, the Messiah. 


The reaction of the assembled Jewish leaders is not repentance 
and faith, but neither do they react with rage and brutality, perhaps 
because they find Peter’s belief in a crucified Messiah absurd and 
not worthy to be punished; they interpret his talk about “salvation” 
in a less than theological sense as a reference to healing. At any 
rate, Luke describes their reaction as one of amazement and 
perplexed speechlessness. 


As Peter and John spoke with complete openness and eloquent 
confidence, the members of the Sanhedrin realize that these two 
men are not priests trained to use the law in the context of their 
ritual duties in the temple, or wealthy aristocrats who have enjoyed 
the privileges of primary and perhaps secondary education, or law 
experts schooled in interpreting the Torah in all its minute details. 
They are “uneducated” (äypätnato), a term that here does not 
mean “illiterate”53 but “uneducated” in terms of scribal education.54 
It is also possible that this evaluation reports the opinion of those 
who interrogate Peter and John and does not reflect their actual 
educational background, which must have been rather modest in 
comparison with the Sanhedrin’s own level of education. The 
Jewish elite here regard them as “amateurs” (iSt@)Ta),55 as people 
who have no standing as priestly, political, or scribal experts. 


This evaluation is reinforced by the fact that they recognize Peter 
and John as having been companions of Jesus. The phrase “to be 
with Jesus” can be understood as a basic definition of discipleship 
in the presence and in the footsteps of Jesus: according to Mark 
3:14, Jesus appointed the Twelve to “be with him”56 and “to be sent 
out” to proclaim the good news. Here the phrase describes Peter 
and John as companions of Jesus during his ministry in Galilee. 


4:14 When they saw the man who had been cured standing 
beside them, they had nothing to say in reply (tov Te ävðpænrov 
BAenovtec ovv AUTOIG EOTWTa TOV TEBEPATELLEVOV OVSEV EIXOV 
Avreineiv). The second reaction of the Sanhedrin is speechlessness: 
they do not know what to “say in reply” (Avteinelv). They are in a 
quandary. On the one hand, they know that Peter and John had 
been teaching in the temple that Jesus was raised from the dead 
and that he is the Messiah who saves from sin and judgment, and 
thus they should take severe disciplinary action against them, as 
they had done with Jesus several weeks earlier. On the other hand, 
they cannot deny that an astounding miracle has taken place since 


they see the cured lame man standing right beside Peter and John. 


This speechless perplexity fulfills what Jesus had promised his 
followers when he said, “I will give you words and wisdom that 
none of your adversaries will be able to resist or contradict 
[avteutetv]” (Luke 21:15). The presence of the healed former 
beggar who is now standing in front of the Jewish leaders suggests 
that he may have been locked up with Peter and John during the 
previous night. 


4:15 They ordered them to leave the Sanhedrin and conferred 
among themselves (KeAeVoavtes è aVTOUS EEw TOU ovveðpiov 
ATEANHELV OUVEBAAAOV mpOG GAANAOUG). After Peter and John are 
ordered to leave the assembly hall in which the Sanhedrin is 
meeting, the Jewish leaders begin to deliberate. The aorist 
participle (keAeúoavteç) is temporal, indicating the action that 
took place before the deliberations begin. Peter, John, and the 
healed man leave the hall, surely under guard. The imperfect of the 
verb translated as “conferred” (ouvéBaAAOV) suggests that their 
deliberations last an extended period of time. 


4:16 They said, “What shall we do with these people? Since it 
is known to all people who live in Jerusalem that a manifest 
sign has been performed through them, and we cannot deny it” 
(REYOVTEC Ti MOLHOWLEV TOIG AVOPWIOLG TOUTOLCG; OTL LEV yàp 
yV@OTOV ONHEIOV yéyovev SU AUTWV nÜCLV TOs KATOLKODOLV 
lepovoaA nu Pavepöv Kal ov Suvdueba Apveiohaı). In vv. 16-17 
Luke provides a summary of the deliberations of the council 
members. Information about the discussion could have reached the 
Christians in Jerusalem via Nicodemus, or Joseph of Arimathea, or 
Saul/Paul if he was indeed a council member. Their concerns are 
not theological—evidently they quickly dismiss the claim of Peter 
and John that Jesus of Nazareth is the risen Messiah and that the 
salvation of the Jewish people now depends on Jesus. Their verdict, 
which is much more lenient than the treatment Jesus received from 
the Sanhedrin, contains clues about their deliberation. 


If they had taken Peter and John seriously, they would have 
asked the question, “What shall we do?” They concerns are entirely 
pragmatic, however; thus they ask the question, “What shall we do 
with these people?” Their dilemma is obvious. They cannot deny 
that a miraculous healing had taken place in plain sight of hundreds 


if not thousands of people in the temple court, and that it had 
become the talk of the day in the city. The Sanhedrin must take into 
account the mood of the people who are praising God for the 
miraculous healing (v. 21). 


Since the Torah experts of the Sanhedrin evidently do not 
conclude that the miraculous healing had been caused by magic or 
by Beelzebul, they probably accept it as caused by God.57 They 
acknowledge the miracle as a “sign” (onneiov), but they do not 
know what the sign means and what it points to. They are not 
willing to consider the miracle as evidence for Jesus’ vindication by 
God, nor do they know what this means for Jesus’ mission and 
significance. 


4:17 “But that it may spread no further among the people, let 
us threaten them not to speak in this name to anyone” (AN 
iva un ert nAelov Slavena Eis TOV Aadv AneANoWwnEeda adTolg 
UNKETL AaAEIv el TH OvönaTı TOUTW undevi AVOpwWawv). The 
Jewish leaders want to do something. They are intent on preventing 
Peter and John—and presumably the other followers of Jesus in 
Jerusalem—from continuing to proclaim Jesus and the resurrection. 
The subject of the aorist passive verb translated “it may spread” 
(Staveunen) is probably the publicity for the miraculous healing as 
a “sign” and thus the message about Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, 
messianic identity, and signification for “salvation”—subjects that 
Peter and John linked during the examination and which they are 
probably inclined to continue doing. 


The chief priests, elders, and scribes decide on a middle course 
between conviction and acquittal. They pronounce a ban on 
speaking. They decide to threaten5® Peter and John with 
consequences if they do not stop proclaiming a message that 
involves Jesus. The phrase “in this name” (TQ ÖVvönaTı TOUTW) 
communicates a distancing of the Jewish leaders from Jesus; they 
refer to him as “this name.” They plan to announce a prohibition to 
speak in the name of Jesus not because they think that the apostles 
wrongly appeal to divine authority when they speak about Jesus, 
like the false prophets in the Old Testament, but because they deny 
that Jesus is a valid authority for beliefs about God and about 
Israel’s salvation. Thus they want to muzzle Peter and John, 
removing their “freedom of speech” or “boldness” (nappnola in v. 
13), which had caused amazement. They will charge them not to 


speak to any human being about Jesus. 


4:18 After they had called them back in, they ordered them 
never to speak or teach about the name of Jesus (kai 
KAAEOAVTEG AVTOUG mapryyelAav TO KAaBOAOU UN pOéyyeoðal 
undé Siddokew éni TH ÖVönaTı TOD Inood). After Peter and John 
are called back into the assembly hall, they inform them about the 
decision of the Sanhedrin. The decision entails the order5? “never to 
speak or teach about the name of Jesus.” This ban has a twofold 
sense. First, Peter and John are “never” allowed to speak to people 
about Jesus under any circumstances. Second, the ban concerns 
both “speaking” and “teaching.” The Sanhedrin prohibits both the 
public proclamation about Jesus as well as the regular explanation 
of the significance of his resurrection. Jesus and his resurrection are 
to be hushed up. 


4:19 Peter and John said to them in reply, “You may decide 
yourselves whether it is right for us in the sight of God to listen 
to you rather than to God” (ó d£ Métpoç Kai TIwdvvns 
GutoKplOévTEC EInOV mpdc avTOUC: ei SikaLdv EoTiv évwaLoV TOD 
HEOO LUMV AkOVELV HÄAAOV N TOU HEoÜ, Kpivate). The apostles 
immediately protest against this ban. They advance two arguments, 
linked with the verb GkoUw, which is used in the sense of “hear and 
obey.” The first point is a rhetorical question that they explicitly 
and with emphasis ask the council members to answer themselves: 
Is it “right [Sixatov] ... in the sight of God” (i.e., in view of their 
accountability to God and according to the judgment of God) to 
listen to them rather than to God? This indirect question implies 
that Peter and John believe that the Sanhedrin should accept the 
conclusion that God must be obeyed, that they have been 
commissioned by God to speak to other people about Jesus, that 
they cannot possibly accept the ban on speaking that has just been 
imposed, and that the prohibition to speak about Jesus opposes 
God’s will. 


As a principle, every devout Jew acknowledges the statement that 
in cases where there is a conflict between God’s will and the wishes 
of human beings, God must be obeyed rather than human beings. 
This principle was known both in the biblical and Jewish tradition®° 
as well as among pagans.6! The apostles force the council members 
into the role of being judges against themselves. 


Peter and John challenge the Jewish leaders to recognize that 
they must reverse their decision. This consequence can only be 
avoided if the council members question the disjunction expressed 
with “rather than” (uGAAOv N) and argue that God issues 
commands to the Jewish people through the highest authority in 
Israel and that Jews thus will obey God by obeying the leaders of 
God’s people who are assembled in the Sanhedrin. It seems that the 
Sanhedrin is not willing to engage in such an argument, probably 
because they have been forced to acknowledge that the miracle of 
healing, which happened through Peter and John and which the 
whole city is talking about, is a “sign.” 


4:20 “We cannot help but speak of what we have seen and 
heard” (où uváueða yàp Nuels a eldanev Kal HkOVoaLEV un 
AoAeiv). The second argument is formulated as an explicit rejection 
of the Sanhedrin’s decision. Peter and John insist that they have no 
other option but to speak about “what we have seen and heard.” 
The double negative, translated literally as “we cannot... not 
speak” (ov Suväneda ... un AaAetv) has the force of a strong 
affirmative: the apostles must speak about Jesus. 


They have seen the risen Jesus after his death with their own 
eyes, and they have seen him ascend to the glory of God’s presence 
in heaven (1:3-10). They are eyewitnesses of his resurrection and 
glory. They have heard his instructions concerning the restoration 
of Israel and their commission to be his witnesses in Jerusalem and 
Judea and to the ends of the earth (1:2-3, 6-8). The reality of 
Jesus, the meaning of his life and teaching, and the significance of 
his death, resurrection, and exaltation must not be hushed up. They 
cannot allow themselves to be silenced as a result of a gag order 
issued by human beings, when the exalted Jesus, who sits on 
David’s eternal throne at God’s right hand, has bestowed on them 
God’s Spirit, in whose power they speak and teach. 


4:21 After they had threatened them further, they let them go, 
since they could not find a way to punish them because of the 
people, since they all glorified God for what had happened (oi 
SE TPOOATELANOAHEVOL ANEALOAV AUTOUG UNdEV EVploKOVTES TO 
TMC KOAGOWVTAL AUTOUG SLA TOV AQOV, ÖTLNÄVTEG ESOEQCOV TOV 
Oedv éxl TH yeyovötl). Luke relates two further actions of the 
Sanhedrin. They issue further threats against Peter and John; they 


are unwilling to consider whether the followers of Jesus who had 
been instrumental in the miraculous healing speak for God or not. 
Second, they release them. They thus acquit them of charges for 
which they could be punished and let them leave the Sanhedrin 
without returning them to prison.62 


The reason for their acquittal is the fact that their examination 
did not provide the council members with sufficient reasons to 
punish them. The options for punishment included a beating (forty 
lashes minus one), a monetary fine, banishment from Jerusalem, or 
the ultimate punishment of a death sentence. The Jewish leaders 
have been unable to establish a basis for a criminal indictment and 
for legally justifiable punishment. 


Luke then adds a subjective reason for acquittal. The Jewish 
leaders surely would have liked to punish Peter and John. While the 
proclamation of Jesus’ resurrection may not be a teaching that 
could be prosecuted criminally, publicly proclaiming Jesus as the 
Messiah could well be construed as a seduction of the people, a 
charge they could take to the Roman governor and ask for a felony 
indictment for political sedition. But the reaction of the citizens of 
Jerusalem to the miraculous healing has made this impossible. The 
people who had heard of the miracle—perhaps the majority of the 
citizens in Jerusalem—credited God for the miracle of the healing 
of the lame man who used to beg at the Beautiful Gate. The Jewish 
leaders are afraid of the people and thus do not dare punish the 
apostles. 


4:22 For the man on whom this sign of healing had been 
performed was over forty years old (ét@v yàp fv mAstóvæv 
TEOOEPÄKOVTA Ó ÜVOPWIOG Ep’ ÖV yEYOVEL TO oNLEIOV TOUTO TÄG 
idoews). Luke ends his report with a statement that underscores 
both the magnitude of the miracle and the dilemma that the Jewish 
leaders face on account of the reality of the miracle. The lame man 
was over forty years old. The genitive “of healing” (idoews) is 
epexegetical: the healing was a “sign” (onpetov) of the reality of the 
power of Jesus, who was crucified but who had been raised from 
the dead. 


Theology in Application 


To apply this passage, we must keep in mind the main idea: a 


miracle that happened in the name of Jesus, which led to the 
proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah and Savior and to arrest, 
imprisonment, and interrogation of Peter and John, which in turn 
provides an opportunity for explaining the identity and the 
significance of Jesus. The main points of this section are the 
authority to proclaim the gospel, the obligation to proclaim the 
gospel, the possibility of opposition and persecution, and the 
opportunity for further witness. 


The Authority to Proclaim the Gospel 


The proclamation of the gospel of Jesus Christ is a right. Christians 
have the right to preach the gospel of Jesus, the crucified, risen, 
and exalted Messiah and Savior. This means, negatively, that the 
proclamation of the gospel does not constitute an activity that 
would warrant criminal prosecution (v. 21). This means, positively, 
that the proclamation of the gospel is an activity that has been 
authorized by “the name of Jesus Christ” (vv. 7, 10, 12; cf. 1:8; 3:6, 
16), who authenticates the witness of his preachers and teachers 
through “signs” (vv. 16, 22) and through courageous proclamation 
empowered by the Holy Spirit (v. 8). 


The Obligation to Proclaim the Gospel 


The proclamation of the gospel of Jesus Christ is a duty. Peter and John 
assert that they are obligated to speak about Jesus in public and in 
private. Believers have been commissioned by Jesus Christ to 
proclaim the gospel locally and to the ends of the earth (1:8), and 
they must obey that calling. They need to obey Jesus, who 
commanded them to speak as his witnesses; thus, they cannot obey 
those who command them to be quiet. Believers have seen the 
reality of the risen Jesus Christ, the reality of the transforming 
power of the Holy Spirit, and thus the reality of God’s salvation, 
and they must speak of what they have seen. They have heard the 
gospel, understood and accepted it, and are under obligation to 
share the good news of God’s salvation through Jesus Christ with 
others (v. 20). 


Most importantly, the obligation to proclaim the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is grounded in the fact that Jesus is the only Savior in the 
entire world (v. 12). There are no other paths to salvation. Many 
religions allow for a variety of journeys that can be traveled to 


achieve peace and salvation. This was true in antiquity, this was 
true in the Middle Ages, and it is true today. Some evangelical 
voices have suggested that v. 12 need not be interpreted in an 
exclusive sense.63 It misses the point to claim that the text expresses 
the incomparable power of the name of Jesus that saves people who 
hear and who respond, but does not comment on the fate of the 
Gentiles. While this is correct on the surface of the text, it is obvious 
that Peter connects salvation, including salvation in God’s final 
judgment, to confessing faith in Jesus Christ. 


The Possibility of Opposition and Persecution 


Christians who witness to others always face the possibility of 
opposition. It was not the healing miracle in itself, but the public 
explanation of the miracle linked with an exposition of the 
significance of Jesus that got Peter and John arrested, imprisoned, 
and interrogated by the highest Jewish court. Opposition and 
persecution often increase. The implicit protest in v. 12 against 
other offers of salvation prompted more opposition and persecution. 
Peter’s rejection of the Sanhedrin’s ban on speaking led to further 
arrests and imprisonments (5:17-42; 12:3-19; cf. the imprisonments 
of Paul, 16:19-24; 21:33-28:31). 

Jesus’ followers continue the ministry of Jesus as his witnesses, 
and it is not surprising that they share the fate of the one who was 
rejected, imprisoned, interrogated, and executed. What Jesus said as 
a general truth applies specifically here as well, “The student is not 
above the teacher, but everyone who is fully trained will be like 
their teacher” (Luke 6:40); and, “If they persecuted me, they will 
persecute you also” (John 15:20). 


The opposition that authentic Christians who witness to Jesus 
Christ suffer may not be the kind of persecution that entails arrests, 
trials, and imprisonment. But even in free and open democracies, 
Christians can easily suffer ostracism and discrimination if they do 
not “go with the flow,” if they are not willing to cut corners, to lie 
for their boss, or to arrange bribes. 


The Opportunity for Further Witness 


Christians who face opposition oppose governmental authorities who 
oppose God. Peter and John emphasize that if there is a conflict 
between the Word of God and a command of governmental 


authorities, God’s people obey God’s Word rather that word of 
human beings. While such opposition may result in prolonged 
imprisonment and even martyrdom, Christians have no choice but 
to obey the clear will of God. Martin Luther’s refusal to abandon his 
convictions concerning the significance of Jesus Christ for salvation 
(only faith in Jesus Christ saves, rather than praying to the saints or 
relying on indulgences) and concerning the authority of Scripture 
(which trumps the authority of church councils and of the pope) is 
perhaps the most famous, history-changing example. 
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Chapter 10 
Acts 4:23-31 


Literary Context 


Luke’s account of Peter’s early ministry in 3:1-4:31 told of the 
healing of a lame man begging at the Beautiful Gate of the temple 
(3:1-10), of Peter’s speech in Solomon’s Portico (3:11-26), of the 
arrest of Peter and John by the Jewish authorities (4:1-4), and of 
their defense before the Sanhedrin (4:5-22). The fifth incident in 
this episode is the prayer of the believers in Jerusalem (4:23-31). 


The courage of Peter and John as they explained with Spirit- 
inspired boldness the significance of Jesus the Messiah for the 
miracle and for salvation (vv. 8, 14) links that incident with this 
prayer of the believers. They pray not for their own personal safety, 
but for complete boldness to speak the word of God despite the 
threats spoken by the Jewish leaders. 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 
B. The Life, Witness, Trials, and Growth of the 
Community of Believers in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) 
9. Peter’s miracles, proclamation of Jesus, and 
defense before the Sanhedrin (3:1-4:31) 


d. Peter’s defense before the Sanhedrin (4:5- 
22) 
e. The prayer of Jerusalem Christians 
(4:23-31) 
10. The life of the Jerusalem community 
(4:32-37) 


Main Idea 


The prayer of the believers in Jerusalem is a prayer of thanksgiving 
for the fulfillment of God’s promises, a prayer of praise for God’s 
sovereignty and wisdom, and a prayer of petition for boldness and 


courage in their efforts to proclaim the gospel as well as for 


healings and signs and wonders to confirm their message. 


Translation 


Acts 4:23 -31 


23a Setting: Time After they were released, 
b Action they returned to their friends 
c Action and reported 
d Indirect speech all that the chief priests and elders had said to them. 
24a Setting: Time When they heard this, 
b Action they raised their voices unanimously to God 
c Action (restatement) and prayed, 
d Address “Sovereign Lord, 
e Identification who made the heaven and 
(quotation of OT) 
f List the earth and 
g List the sea and 
h List everything in them, 
25a Assertion it is you who spoke 
b Agency by the Holy Spirit 
c Agency through the mouth of our father David, your servant, 
d Question/Accusation ‘Why have nations behaved arrogantly, 
e Question/Accusation and why have peoples fixed their minds on vain things? 
26a Assertion The kings of the earth have appeared with hostile intent, 
b Restatement and the rulers have gathered together against the Lord and 
c Identification against his Messiah. 
(Ps 2:1-2) 
27a Event (review of history): For truly, in this very city, 
Place 
b Protagonist Herod and 
È Protagonist Pontius Pilate, ... 
d Association with the Gentiles and 
e Association the peoples of Israel, 
f Event .. gathered together 
Purpose against your holy Servant Jesus, 
g Identification whom you have anointed, 
28a Fulfillment to do what your power and 
b Fulfillment your plan 
Fulfillment had decided beforehand should happen. 
29a Address And now, Lord, 
b Petition look at their threats 
c Petition and allow your slaves to speak your word, 
d Manner with all boldness 
30a Petition as you stretch out your hand 
b Purpose to heal, 
c Purpose and as signs and wonders happen 
es 
d Agency through the name ofyour holy Servant Jesus.” 
31a Setting: Time When they had prayed, 
b Event the place in which they were gathered was shaken; 
c Event and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, 
d Action and they continued to speak the word of God 
e Manner with boldness. 


Structure and Literary Form 


This passage is clearly linked with the preceding incident (vv. 23, 
29-30), but it forms a distinct unit. Luke relates an incident that 


takes place as the church gathered in Jerusalem, with the focus on a 
prayer (quoted verbatim in vv. 24-30). The narrative is composed 
of three parts. 


First, in vv. 23-24c Peter and John report back to the believers 
after their release from the Sanhedrin, which had issued a ban on 
speaking about Jesus. Upon learning of the threats given by the 
Jewish leaders intent on stopping them from preaching and 
teaching about Jesus, the believers turn to God in prayer. 


Second, Luke provides a summary of the content of the believers’ 
prayer (vv. 24d-30). The prayer consists of two parts. (1) In the 
first part, the believers acknowledge God’s sovereign power (vv. 
24d-28). The introductory invocation addresses God as the Creator 
of the heaven, the earth, and the sea, appealing to his sovereign 
power (v. 24d-h). A second invocation refers to God as the author of 
David’s words speaking through the Holy Spirit (v. 25a-c). Then in 
vv. 25d-28 come the quotation and interpretation of Ps 2:1-2; the 
quotation follows the text of the LXX, which is a faithful translation 
of the Hebrew text. The interpretation in vv. 27-28 focuses on the 
cooperation of Herod and Pilate, who represent the people of Israel 
and the Gentiles respectively, and who have Jesus killed—an event 
that was, however, the plan of God. 


(2) The second part of the prayer is the petition (vv. 29-30). The 
believers call on God to take notice of the threats issued by the 
Sanhedrin and to grant the believers boldness in preaching and 
proclamation and to grant them miracles to confirm their 
preaching. 

Third, Luke records God’s answer to the prayer of the Jerusalem 
believers (v. 31). The building in which the Christians are 
assembled shakes, the believers are filled with the Holy Spirit, and 
they continue to preach the word of God with boldness, unafraid of 
the threats of the Jewish leaders. 


This is the second prayer quoted in Acts (cf. 1:24-25). It 
represents the kind of prayer the Jerusalem believers offered during 
the regular prayer times in the temple and in private homes (2:42). 
This communal prayer underscores the focus and emphasis of the 
prayers of the believers: they integrate Old Testament Scripture in 
their prayers, they read the Scriptures in the light of the life and 
death of Jesus, they focus on Jesus’ death, and they pray for 
courage and boldness to continue the task Jesus had given to the 


church and her apostles, namely, to be witnesses for Jesus and his 
resurrection. There are several verbal connections between the 
prayer in vv. 24-30 and Hezekiah’s prayer in Isa 37:16-20 (cf. 2 
Chr 20:10-11).! 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Prayer of the Jerusalem Christians (4:23-31) 
A. The Occasion of the Prayer of the Jerusalem 
Believers (4:23-24c) 
1. The return of Peter and John to their fellow believers 
(4:23a-b) 
2. The report of the apostles about their interrogation by 
the Sanhedrin (4:23c-d) 
3. The reaction of the believers, who turn to God in 
prayer (4:24a-c) 
B. The Prayer (4:24d-30) 
1. Acknowledgment of God’s sovereign power (4:24d- 
28) 
a. Invocation of God the Creator, with words from Ps 
146:6 (4:24d-h) 
b. Invocation of God as the author of David’s words 
(4:25a-c) 
c. Quotation of Ps 2:1-2 (4:25d-26) 
d. Interpretation of Ps 2:1-2 regarding Jesus, Herod, 
and Pilate (4:27-28) 
2. Petition (4:29-30) 
a. Invocation of God as Lord (4:29a) 
b. Petition that God may take notice (4:29b) 
c. Petition to be given boldness in their preaching and 
proclamation (4:29c-d) 
d. Petition to be granted miracles, which give credit to 
their preaching (4:30) 
C. The Answer to the Prayer (4:31) 
1. The shaking of the building in which the believers are 
assembled (4:31a-b) 
2. The filling with the Holy Spirit (4:31c) 
3. The continued proclamation of the gospel (4:31d-e) 


Explanation of the Text 


4:23 After they were released, they returned to their friends 
and reported all that the chief priests and elders had said to 
them (doAvdévtEc 8è HAPOV mpOc TOVC iSiouc Kai Anryyeitav 
doa mpdc aUTOUG oi dpytepeic Kai oi mpeoRUTEpoOl Einav). Peter 
and John return to their friends after they are released and report 
what happened in the interrogation by the Sanhedrin. The aorist 
passive participle translated as “after they were released” 
(AnoAULHEVTEG) is temporal and describes the prior action of the 
Jewish leaders before the two apostles return to their fellow 
believers: the leaders permitted them to leave (cf. v. 21). 


Peter and John then go “to their friends” (npòç Tovc idiousc; lit., 
“to their own”), a phrase usually interpreted in terms of the 
community of believers in Jerusalem.2 Many interpreters assume 
that what Luke refers to is not the entire church, which had 
thousands of Jewish believers by now, but a smaller group of 
believers who met in a room in a private house.3 However, if the 
Spirit-inspired boldness of Peter and John characterized larger 
numbers of the Jerusalem believers, it is not impossible that the 
meeting place of these “friends,” which Luke does not specify, was 
Solomon’s Portico, where a large number of believers may have 
continued to assemble at the time of prayer despite the arrest of 
Peter and John. The nominalized adjective (oi {ötol) denotes 
persons associated with a larger entity and documents the familial 
relationship of the believers. 


Luke relates with two aorists that Peter and Paul report what the 
chief priests and the elders (see on v. 5) had said. The following 
prayer suggests that the focus of that report was on the threats that 
had been made (vv. 17, 21; cf. v. 29), on the ban on speaking (v. 
18; cf. v. 29), and on the necessity of continuing to proclaim the 
gospel (v. 29). While both the report and the prayer would certainly 
have focused on the danger that the action of the Sanhedrin 
presented for the believers, it is reasonable to assume that Peter and 
John gave a full report, including the facts and details of the 
interrogatory questions and their responses. 


4:24 When they heard this, they raised their voices 
unanimously to God and prayed, “Sovereign Lord, who made 
the heaven and the earth and the sea and everything in them” 
(oi 8 AkoVoavTEec óuoðvuaðòv pav Pwviv mpOC TOV BEdV Kal 


einav: Séonota, où ó NOLNOAG TOV OVpavov Kai TI yv Kai TV 
OdAacoav Kal mavta TA Ev avToic). The believers react with a 
prayer in which they integrate the most recent events into what 
Scripture says about opposition to God and his Anointed and in 
which they ask for boldness to continue the ministry of proclaiming 
Jesus as the Messiah. They raise their voices “unanimously” 
(óuoðvuasóv, see on 1:14), using one voice (pwvnv, singular). In 
view of Peter’s speech before the Sanhedrin (see 4:8-12), Peter 
could be the one who formulated the prayer in vv. 24-30, with the 
other believers expressing their assent with a responsory “Amen.” 


The believers begin their prayer by invoking God as the Creator 
of heaven and earth. God is “Sovereign Lord” (8e0nöTtng),* i.e., the 
omnipotent ruler whose authority extends over all.5 He is sovereign 
because he is the Creator of all visible and invisible realities— 
heaven, earth, and sea, and everything in them (i.e., all heavenly, 
human, and animal creatures). 


The phrase that describes God’s activity as Creator (6 motjoac) 
corresponds to Ps 146:6 (LXX 145:6). This individual psalm praises 
Yahweh as Creator of the world, before whom foreign rulers are 
powerless in the long run and who providentially cares for his 
people, particularly those who suffer afflictions. As Peter and John 
have been threatened by the rulers of the Jewish people, the psalm 
puts their plight in perspective, assuring them of God’s sovereign 
control over these rulers and over future events that they attempt to 
control. 


4:25 It is you who spoke by the Holy Spirit through the mouth 
of our father David, your servant, ‘Why have nations behaved 
arrogantly, and why have peoples fixed their minds on vain 
things? (6 To natTpög uv tà VelnaTog Aylob OTÖLATOG 
Aavid naldbgG oov Einwv. ivati égpvagav EHvVn Kal Aaol 
EHENETNOAV KEVG;). God’s intervention in history is formulated in a 
second invocation. The syntax of the participial clause is difficult, 
but the meaning is sufficiently clear. First, the words of Scripture 
from Ps 2:1-2, quoted in vv. 25d-26, were spoken by David, who is 
described as “our father” (TOÖ natpög NuWv), i.e., one of the 
ancestors of the Jewish people, and as God’s “servant” (sal60c 
00UV),6 i.e., Israel’s king who obeyed God. Psalm 2 is not ascribed to 
David in either the Hebrew or the Greek text; Davidic authorship is 
assumed in the context of a general attribution of the Psalter to 


David in Jewish tradition (see on 2:30). 


Second, the words of David are the words of God (S€00Ta, ov ... 
0... €imWv), which he spoke “by the Holy Spirit” (814 mvebuatog 
äylov). The words of Scripture are the product of God’s revelation, 
who speaks through his Spirit, using human authors; in other 
words, such words are the very words of God (see on 1:16). 


These words from Ps 2:1-2 allow the Jerusalem believers to 
interpret the hostility of the Jewish leaders who have threatened 
the apostles and who have issued a ban on proclaiming the good 
news of Jesus, the Messiah. That opposition of these leaders repeats 
the hostility that both Jewish and pagan rulers turned against Jesus, 
God’s anointed Servant. This psalm can be interpreted in three 
different contexts—the context of the original composition, the 
context of the canon of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the context of its 
use in the New Testament.” 


Psalm 2 is frequently used in the New Testament as a text that 
speaks of the Messiah. The psalm is a royal psalm, probably 
composed for the coronation of a Davidic king (note the parallels 
between Ps 2 and Nathan’s oracle in 2 Sam 7:8-16).° In the psalm, 
God promises the king victory over his enemies who plot against 
the (new) ruler. 


In the original context, the opening two lines of Ps 2 pose a 
rhetorical question that stresses that the attack of hostile nations is 
futile. The rhetorical question “Why?” (ivati) expresses not lament 
but a conviction concerning the arrogant and vain designs of hostile 
peoples. The two aorist indicatives describe the hostility as 
arrogant, haughty, insolent behavior, and their schemes are “vain,” 
that is, “without content, without any basis, without truth, without 
power.”10 


4:26 “The kings of the earth have appeared with hostile intent, 
and the rulers have gathered together against the Lord and 
against his Messiah” (nap£otnoav oi Baotrets TiS yç Kal oi 
ÄPXKOVTEG OUVVIIXONOAV ml TO AUTO KaTü TOD KUpioU Kal KaTü 
TOU XpLoToÜ avTod). The hostility of the nations is specified as that 
of “the kings of the earth” and of “the rulers.” These rulers have 
assembled together to plot against Yahweh and his Messiah. In the 
original context, the target of the hostile schemes of the kings and 
rulers is Yahweh (kata To Kupiov) and his anointed king (kata 


TOU XpLoToU avTOU). In view of Yahweh’s sovereign and universal 
power, the scheming of these kings and rulers is extraordinarily 
stupid,!! for Yahweh is the Creator of the heavens and the earth, 
who will not allow his anointed king to be vanquished. 


The language of the psalm, unless interpreted in a hyperbolic 
sense, seems excessive for the Davidic kings, including David and 
Solomon, who ruled over the neighboring peoples. The reference to 
“the kings of the earth” suggests not a local rebellion but a serious 
threat supported by the whole world. Note that “the Israelites who 
used this psalm were never a superpower; for most of their history 
they were a vassal state or a province under some imperial power. 
The psalm promises that this will not always be how things are.” 12 


This, then, raises the question, “To whom does this psalm belong, 
with its warnings and promises, when there is no individual 
anointed king to speak it? One possibility is that it belongs to a 
future king such as one promised in passages like Isa 9:2-7 [1-6]; 
11:1-9.”13 Read in this context, the psalm expresses the assurance 
that the schemes and attacks of the kings and rulers of the world 
against God and his Messiah are doomed to failure. 


4:27 For truly, in this very city, Herod and Pontius Pilate, with 
the Gentiles and the peoples of Israel, gathered together 
against your holy Servant Jesus, whom you have anointed 
(ovvixOnoav yàp En’ AAnOEias Ev TH wOAEL TaUTN Ent TOV ÄyLlov 
nalsAa oov 'Inooðv öv Exploac, Hpwöng te Kal IIÖvTiog TINÄTOG 
ovv €6veow Kal Aaoic ToparA). The prayer interprets Psalm 2 in 
terms of a review of history—the recent history of Herod and 
Pontius Pilate as those rulers who conspired against Jesus. The 
phrase “truly” (êm GAnOeiac) affirms the certainty of what follows. 
First, there was an assembling of several hostile forces, whose 
machinations are described with the same verb (ovvnxOnoav) that 
described the “gathering” of the rulers against God and his 
Anointed One in v. 26. 


Second, the conspiracy happened “in this city” (Ev tÑ mOAEL 
TQAUTN), i.e., in Jerusalem, the center of Jewish life and faith. 


Third, the conspiracy involved Herod and Pontius Pilate. Herod is 
Herod Antipas, the younger son of Herod I, who became ruler of 
Galilee and Perea after the death of his father in 4 BC as tetrarch 
who controlled, by courtesy of Rome, the region in which both 


John the Baptist and Jesus were active.14 Luke relates in his gospel 
that Herod Antipas plotted to kill Jesus, who then moved to another 
region after being warned by sympathizing Pharisees. Jesus 
informed the king in a communiqué sent through some Pharisees 
that he planned to continue his activity, that he would not be 
intimidated, and that a prophet could die only in Jerusalem (Luke 
13:31-33). Herod Antipas next encountered Jesus when Pilate 
interrupted the trial and sent Jesus to the Jewish ruler, who was in 
Jerusalem for the Feast of Passover (Luke 23:6-12, 15). Jesus 
remained silent during the interrogation, which eventually 
prompted Antipas to demonstrate his contempt by having his 
soldiers dress Jesus in a royal robe. Thus, even though his role in 
Jesus’ conviction was limited, he was complicit in Jesus’ death. 


Pontius Pilate is the Roman prefect (see on 3:13) who tried to 
release Jesus but who eventually condemned him to death by 
crucifixion (cf. Luke 23:4, 14-15, 22). Both rulers are linked with 
those whom they represent. Herod Antipas is linked with the 
“peoples” of Ps 2:1 (Aaoi)15 and thus with the “peoples of Israel” 
(obv ... Aaolg Iopa). For Josephus, King Herod I (and thus his 
family), who came from Idumean background, was a half-Jew (Ant. 
14.403). Pilate is linked with “the Gentiles” or “nations” mentioned 
in Ps 2:1 (&8vn), who with his soldiers carried out the crucifixion. 
Jesus’ execution on the cross is not mentioned, but it is clearly the 
point of reference since the one meeting between Herod Antipas 
and Pontius Pilate that Luke relates took place during Jesus’ trial, 
which ended with his crucifixion. 


Fourth, the conspiracy of Herod Antipas and Pontius Pilate was 
directed against Jesus, God’s “holy Servant” (¿mì TOV Gytov maida), 
who is the “Messiah.” Just as David, God’s servant (v. 25), was 
attacked by kings and rulers and nations, so Jesus, who is also God’s 
Servant, suffered the hostility of rulers and nations. Seen in the 
context of Isa 53, the “Servant” is the one who obeys God, suffers, 
dies, and is eventually vindicated (see on 3:13). The verb of the 
relative clause “whom you have anointed” (ðv €yptoac) picks up v. 
26 (“Messiah,” Tod xptotob avtov) and affirms that Jesus had 
been anointed and thus commissioned to build a new “house” for 
the (new) people of God who have been granted salvation through 
faith in him (vv. 11-12). He is “holy” (äyıog) because he has been 
set apart by God to accomplish his purposes. 


4:28 To do what your power and your plan had decided 
beforehand should happen (sotfjoat doa  xelp oov Kai ń 
BovAN oov mpoWpLoEV yev£oßaı). The Jerusalem believers affirm in 
this final statement of the first part of the prayer that God had 
worked out his plan in the history of the opposition to Jesus, which 
they have just reviewed. The aorist infinitive “to do” (noioa 
expresses the purpose God accomplished with the conspiracy of 
Herod Antipas and Pontius Pilate. Jesus’ death was an event that 
happened as the result of what God’s “power” (N xelip oov, lit., 
“your hand”)!6 and “plan” (| BovAN oov) had decided beforehand. 


The aorist indicative verb translated as “decided beforehand” 
(mpowptoev) refers to what God had decided before it happened. 
God had predetermined Jesus’ death.!7” Herod Antipas and Pilate 
were instruments in God’s hand. The believers assert that the psalm 
had announced in the past what God had decided should take place 
regarding Jesus’ death by crucifixion. 


4:29 And now, Lord, look at their threats and allow your 
slaves to speak your word with all boldness (kai Ta viv, KUpte, 
énlde Ertl TAC AnELAAG AUTWV Kal 80¢ TOIG SOVAOLG OOV LETH 
rappnolag maons AaXetv TOV AGyOV oov). In the second part of 
the prayer, the Jerusalem believers formulate three petitions. The 
phrase “and now” introduces the petitions they bring before God. 
Although a phrase that Luke often uses,18 the adverb “now” (võv) 
signals the interface between the events of the past (the time of 
David, God’s servant) and the events of the present (the 
interrogation and execution of Jesus, God’s Servant), insofar as the 
Jewish leaders had interrogated Peter and John perhaps an hour or 
two earlier, threatening them with severe consequences if they 
continued to speak about Jesus. 


The first petition of the Jerusalem believers asks God to look at 
the threats (cf. vv. 17, 21) that the Jewish leaders had uttered 
against Peter and John and all the believers in Jerusalem. The 
petition is formulated with a rare Greek term for “look” (€mtd¢)19 
that denotes God’s concern for their situation. The implication of 
this petition is that when God turns his attention to the threats of 
the Sanhedrin, he will intervene on their behalf. 


The Jerusalem believers imply, by their use of Ps 2:1-2, that the 
conspiracy of Herod Antipas and Pontius Pilate, of the Gentile 


nations and the Jewish people, has been defeated, as God’s plan 
involved not only Jesus’ death, but also his resurrection and 
exaltation. The Jewish leaders who had interrogated Peter and John 
had been implicated in Jesus’ interrogation, conviction, and 
execution (Acts 4:10e). God, however, raised Jesus from the dead 
(v. 10f), who is thus the cornerstone of the new “house” that God is 
building (v. 11), in which salvation is dependent entirely and 
exclusively on Jesus and on faith in him (v. 12). 


However, the believers do not use the wording of Psalm 2 for 
their petitions. They do not pray that God may laugh at the Jewish 
leaders (cf. Ps 2:4), or terrify them with his wrath (Ps 2:5), or break 
them with an iron rod or dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel 
(Ps 2:9) so that they perish (Ps 2:12). They do not pray that the 
threats of the Sanhedrin may be revoked or may prove harmless. 
They do not pray that they may be spared opposition, suffering, or 
execution. They are God’s “slaves” (S00A0t in v. 29), whose 
“condition” is entirely in the hand of their sovereign master (v. 24). 
The believers ask God to be concerned about the threats so that 
they can face the opposition of the Jewish leaders with courageous 
faithfulness to their calling: to be witnesses of Jesus and of his 
resurrection in Jerusalem and Judea and beyond. 


The second petition of the Jerusalem believers asks God to grant 
them the courage to continue to preach and teach the gospel. The 
petition is formulated with an aorist imperative (866): “grant” or 
“allow” us to speak. The apostles in particular and the believers 
more generally are eager to continue to “speak” (AaAetv) about the 
good news of the significance of the life, death, resurrection, and 
exaltation of Jesus, who is God’s messianic Servant and Savior. The 
message they preach and teach is God’s word. The versatile term 
translated “word” (AO0yoc)—it can denote verbal communication, a 
statement, a message, an assertion, a declaration, a speech, a 
subject—is frequently used in Acts for the word from God (and 
about God) and for the word about Jesus (and from Jesus) that 
communicates publicly and privately the good news of forgiveness 
of sins and salvation through Jesus, the Messiah. 2° 


The believers pray that God will allow them to share the gospel 
“with all boldness” (ueta sappnolag nAonG; see on 4:13), i.e., with 
the confident courage that had astonished the Jewish leaders in the 
Sanhedrin when they realized that Peter and John not only refused 


to express their convictions in a manner that might be more 
amenable to general acceptance, but instead explicitly proclaimed 
their conviction that those leaders had killed Jesus, God’s Messiah, 
that Jesus had risen from the dead, and that he is erecting a new 
“building” that is the only “place” where God grants salvation. The 
believers, including the apostles, pray that God will grant them the 
same courageous boldness in the days, weeks, and months ahead to 
preach and teach the gospel with clarity, without reservations or 
modifications, despite the threats and despite the ban on speaking 
that had been issued. This boldness and confidence are a gift of God 
and thus more than the courage of the strong personalities of 
pioneers. 


The believers call themselves “slaves” (So0A0t). The usual 
translation as “servant” is a euphemism and historically 
anachronistic as well as linguistically problematic—there are other 
Greek terms for “servant.” The Greek term 500A0¢ denotes a “male 
slave as an entity in a socio-economic context” and, as an extension 
of this meaning, “one who is solely committed to another, slave, 
subject.”2! This self-designation as “slaves” agrees with the 
invocation of God as “sovereign Lord” ($e0nÖtng) in v. 24. As used 
by Christian believers, “slave” occurs only here in Acts for 
believers22 but is used frequently throughout the New Testament. 23 
As God’s subjects the apostles and the other believers are fully 
committed to doing God’s will as stated in the commission given to 
the Twelve, appointed as Jesus’ witnesses in Jerusalem, in Judea, in 
Samaria, and to the ends of the earth (1:8). 


4:30 “As you stretch out your hand to heal, and as signs and 
wonders happen through the name of your holy Servant Jesus” 
(Ev TH THV xElpa oov EKTteiveiv oe eiç iaotv Kal onueia Kal 
Tépata yiveobat Sta TOD OvdpaTOS TOD ayiou ratóç oov 'Inooð). 
This third petition asks God to cause healings and signs and 
wonders to happen.24 The believers ask God that as he looks at the 
threats of the Sanhedrin and grants them boldness to proclaim the 
good news of Jesus, he causes healings to take place and signs and 
wonders to happen. 


The first part of this petition asks God to demonstrate his power 
(“hand,” xelp, see v. 28) in “healing” (iaotc). The reference to 
God’s “stretching out his hand” (trv yeïpá oov exteivetv) occurs 
only here in the New Testament, but it is used repeatedly in the Old 


Testament.25 The healing of the lame man begging at the Beautiful 
Gate (3:1-10) had given Peter and John the opportunity to explain 
the significance of Jesus, the Messiah, in Solomon’s Portico to a 
large crowd of Jewish listeners (3:11-26) and, after a night in 
prison, to the Jewish leaders assembled in the Sanhedrin (4:1-22). 
They pray for further healings to happen, which will lead to further 
opportunities to proclaim the good news of Jesus, the Messiah and 
Savior. 


The reference to the “hand of God” implies that the power to do 
miracles is always God’s power, never that of the apostles. The 
reference to healings in the context of a petition in prayer to the 
sovereign Lord who made the heavens and the earth (v. 24) means 
that it is God and God alone who determines whether miraculous 
healings will take place. Luke relates several healing miracles in 
Acts (cf. 5:15-16; 8:7; 9:33-34; 14:8-11). 

The second part of this petition asks God to cause “signs and 
wonders” (onneia Kal Tépata; see on 2:19, 22) to happen. Acts 
5:12 indicates that this prayer for signs and wonders was answered. 
These further signs and wonders, besides healings, are not specified. 
In the light of Jesus’ ministry, they would mostly include 
exorcisms26 (cf. 5:16; 8:7; 19:12), nature miracles (cf. 28:1-6; cf. 
the miraculous escapes from prison in 5:17-26; 12:6-17; cf. 16:25- 
26), and raising the dead (cf. 9:36-42; cf. 20:9-12). 


The believers know they cannot cause signs and wonders to take 
place. Only the power of God the Creator is able to perform 
miracles—and his holy Servant Jesus (see on v. 27). As the lame 
man at the Beautiful Gate had been healed “in the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Messiah” (3:6), the Jerusalem believers expect God to 
work further signs and wonders “through the name” (Sta Tov 
OVOL"ATOG) of Jesus. 


In a Jewish context, this prayer for miracles is unusual. Jewish 
sources do not know of either a movement that was characterized 
by miracles or of individuals who regularly performed miracles. The 
traditions about Honi the Circle-Drawer and Hanina ben Dosa are 
often taken as evidence that there were charismatic miracle workers 
in Palestine in the first century. An analysis of the earliest traditions 
about these pious men makes this conclusion difficult to uphold.27 
While numerous cures were attributed in antiquity to Asclepius, the 
healing god,28 often recorded on tables in temples, “there is no 


suggestion that the healing had any meaning outside of itself; it is 
not a pointer to a spiritual transformation or a promise of anything 
transcendent.”29 


4:31 When they had prayed, the place in which they were 
gathered was shaken; and they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and they continued to speak the word of God with 
boldness (kai 8endevrwv aUTWV éoarEVON ó TOxOG EV W Moav 
OUVNYHEVOL Kal ExANoOnoav Gnavtes TOU Ayiov TVEULATOG Kal 
ENAAOLV TOV AGYOV TOU HEOD ETA mappNnoiac). Luke reports an 
immediate answer to the believers’ prayer. The aorist participle (in 
the genitive absolute phrase SenOévtwv avTWv) has a temporal 
meaning: “when they had prayed,” the place where the believers 
had assembled “was shaken” (€oaX.EVON); i.e., it vibrated. This is an 
unusual phenomenon as a sign of confirmation that God has heard 
their prayer.3° 

The second response was another powerful experience of the 
Spirit (after 2:4; 4:8). Again, the verb “to fill” (niumAnu) is a 
metaphor that denotes “invasive inspiration” of God’s Spirit (see on 
2:4).31 As they had prayed for boldness to preach and teach about 
Jesus despite the threats of the Sanhedrin, this renewed filling with 
the Spirit is linked with the witness to Jesus, the crucified, risen, 
and exalted Messiah and Savior, which the Spirit initiates, 
empowers, and directs.32 In the context of the trembling of the 
meeting place, the Spirit represents here the transcendence of God, 
“the God who cannot be gagged” by the Sanhedrin or any people 
who want to muzzle the followers of Jesus. 


The third response is the continued witness of the believers “with 
boldness” (ETà sappnotac). God answers the prayer for boldness 
as the believers are willing and eager to continue to preach and 
teach about Jesus, the Messiah and Savior. While the renewed 
filling with the Spirit seems to have been a singular experience (in a 
series of many such experiences), the preaching of the word of God 
with boldness is a continuous reality (“continued to speak,” 
éX.GAOUV, is imperfect). Despite the ban on speaking and despite 
the threats made by the Jewish leaders, the Jerusalem believers 
receive the presence of God’s power, which supernaturally 
emboldens them to preach about Jesus. The “word of God” (see on 
v. 29) is the message about Jesus, the Messiah and Savior of the 
world (vv. 10-12, 26). 


Theology in Application 


This is the longest prayer that Luke reports in Acts. In keeping with 
its main themes—thanksgiving for the fulfillment of God’s promises, 
praise for God’s sovereignty and wisdom, petition for boldness and 
courage in the proclamation of the gospel and for healings, signs, 
and wonders—the following points are important. 


Christians Pray33 


As created human beings, Christians speak with their Creator. As 
members of God’s people, Christians speak with the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. As children in God’s family, Christians 
speak with their Father. The universality of prayer in all religions 
suggests that verbally addressing a higher power is a fundamental 
concept of being authentically human. Only when God’s existence is 
denied does prayer become superfluous. Contrast this with Luke’s 
account of Jesus’ life and ministry in his gospel, which presents a 
full picture of Jesus engaged in prayer, inculcating regular and 
consistent prayer upon the disciples.34 


(1) Prayer is a fundamental activity of the church. When the 
Jerusalem believers faced the decision which of the two candidates 
should fill the place among the Twelve that had been vacated by 
Judas, they prayed (1:24-25). When Peter and John are released 
from arrest and report about the ban on speaking and about the 
threats that the Jewish leaders in the Sanhedrin made, the believers 
pray, as a matter of course. 


If sustained prayer is eliminated from “worship services” on 
Sunday mornings because they are deemed unattractive for 
“seekers” who expect to be entertained, or awkward for 
churchgoers who expect to be guided through a fast-paced program, 
the risen Lord may well be knocking at the door—from the outside 
(Rev 3:20). Many churches in the affluent West live in spiritual 
poverty, as demonstrated by the decline in prayer. Christians who 
do not pray regularly and consistently are a contradiction in terms 
—they deny what they profess, that they have been reconciled with 
God (with whom they do not want to spend time), that they follow 
in the steps of Jesus (who prayed), and that they have received the 
Holy Spirit (who is God’s presence, which is experienced in prayer). 

In the hectic pace of life in modern societies, while it may not 
lead to a denial of the value of prayer, it easily leads to 


minimization of time reserved for prayer. As a result, people who 
profess to be Christians may pray rarely and only in “organized” 
situations in church. It is telling that one can find churches where 
people meet to watch a major sports event on television while 
prayer meetings have been abandoned. Followers of Jesus reserve 
time for prayer because they yearn to be in the presence of their 
Father in heaven. 


(2) Prayer is an acknowledgment of God’s existence. The primary 
purpose of prayer is not to present God with an agenda that he 
needs to work on. As God exists in the reality of the world he 
created and as human beings exist as God’s creatures, it is the most 
“natural” activity in the world that human beings talk to their 
Creator. This “naturalness” was severely affected when Adam and 
Eve decided to try and improve their lives by breaking God’s 
commandment—with the result that they hid from the presence of 
God (Gen 3). God sent Jesus into the world as his Messiah and 
Savior to finally solve this “sin predicament” of humankind. 
Consequently, people who have come to faith in Jesus Christ and 
who thus have been reconciled with God find it again “natural” to 
pray. As children love to speak with their father, Christians love to 
spend time in God’s presence—which is why they pray. 


(3) Prayer is an expression of the unity of believers. When Peter 
and John were released, they go to “their own” as a matter of 
course. And it goes without saying that the other believers were 
interested in their report. Luke takes it for granted that they then 
pray together. They pray with one voice, united in their loyalty to 
Jesus, the Messiah, united in their commitment to witness to Jesus, 
the Savior, and united in their willingness to suffer the 
consequences of continued missionary work. 


Prayer as an Expression of God’s Presence 


If authentic prayer means speaking with God, praying implies and 
expresses the presence of God. Prayer marks a time and a place 
where God is present. As God’s presence is mediated through the 
Holy Spirit, it is not surprising that the prayer of the Jerusalem 
believers is linked in several ways with the Spirit. 


(1) The believers pray with the words of the Spirit as they pray 
with the words of Scripture, which God has spoken through the 
Spirit.25 Living in an age where many value originality and 


creativity above anything else, the prayer in vv. 24-30 teaches us 
that we are well advised if we use the words of Scripture in our 
prayers. 


(2) As the believers pray, they are granted a new experience of 
being filled with the Spirit. Many Christians seek an experience of 
the Spirit for their own benefit. Authentic prayer focuses not on 
personal advantage and emotional advancement—which was the 
sin of Adam and Eve that drove them from the presence of God. As 
we pray in God’s presence and as we thus acknowledge his 
sovereignty and our place as his creatures, giving him all the glory 
while recognizing our need for forgiveness, cleansing, and 
transformation, we are ready to be filled with a new measure of the 
presence of God’s Spirit. 


(3) The presence of God through his Spirit prompts the believers 
to pray for boldness in missionary witness and causes them to go 
out and speak God’s word with courageous boldness. The presence 
of God in the Holy Spirit is a reality that the believers experience 
and enjoy, and they want others to experience and enjoy that 
realilty also. This will take place only if people come to faith in 
Jesus, the Messiah and only Savior; that is why the believers are 
willing and eager to preach the gospel despite the danger this 
entails. 


Prayer as an Expression of Dependence on God 


Most people need to ask someone else to fix their car when it breaks 
down because they are unable to do it themselves. When Christians 
pray, they express their need for God—for the forgiveness of their 
sins, for obtaining peace with God, for help with restoring broken 
relationships, and for guidance in the large and small matters of 
everyday living. 

(1) Christians depend on God, not on themselves. This does not 
mean that we never know what to do and that every decision that 
we make as a church or as individuals requires a direct and specific 
revelation from God. It is significant, however, that the first 
reaction of the Jerusalem believers to the impending danger that 
presented itself as a result of the ban on speaking and the threats of 
the Jewish leaders was prayer, not a strategy discussion. 


All too frequently decisions in the church are based on the 
expertise of specialists who argue pragmatically in terms of “what 


has worked for others,” or on prepackaged programs or plans that 
have been devised on the basis of sociological or marketing 
principles. Prayer is “added” because this is what Christian do. The 
vitality of churches in the global south who rely much more directly 
on God, as they often have few “modern” resources, raises serious 
questions for us. There is an immense difference between “what” 
works and “who” works. The question whether we depend on 
ourselves or on God—in reality, not in what we say—is a crucial 
question that must be faced and answered with truthfulness. 


(2) Dependence on God is linked with God’s revelation in 
Scripture and in history. This is not just a theological principle; it 
has a scriptural dimension and a historical dimension. The prayer of 
the Jerusalem church in vv. 24-30 has paradigmatic character with 
its reference to historical events and with its interpretation of 
Scripture. The community of believers united in prayer is the place 
where salvation history is interpreted and where Christians 
“recognize the structural congruence of the history of the church 
with Israel’s prophecy and with Jesus’ history, as thus being under 
the guidance of God, the Creator, the Lord of history.”36 


(3) It is only God’s power that can convince people of the truth of 
the gospel. This is why prayer is a fundamental reality of churches 
and of believers who are involved in the task Jesus gave to the 
apostles—to be his witnesses in Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, and to 
the ends of the earth. Because missionary outreach often and 
regularly faces opposition and hostility, Christians rely on God to 
give them strength and courage to continue their missionary work. 


(4) Miracles have often confirmed the reality of God’s presence in 
the missionary work of the followers of Jesus. The reference to the 
“hand of God” implies that the power to cause miracles to happen is 
always God’s power, never that of the believers. Christians are 
entirely dependent on God for miracles to happen. Thus, miracles 
cannot be used as a “strategy” or “method” in missions and 
evangelism. The almighty God cannot be manipulated through 
some formula or scheme—“you must heal because you have 
promised,” or “you must heal because I have faith,” or “you must 
heal because I claim and name the miracle,” or “you must heal 
because I have already given thanks that the miracle will happen.” 
Such attitudes express not dependence on God but arrogance and 
presumption. Authentic followers of Jesus ask God to grant healings 


and signs and wonders in his time and according to his sovereign 
will. 


Prayer as an Expression of Obedience to God 


God is the sovereign Lord; we are his “slaves,” his subjects who seek 
his glory and do his will. God is the Father; we are his children who 
are concerned that his will is done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Christians who pray are not only petitioning God to do things, but 
they are demonstrating their willingness to do what God asks them 
to do. 


(1) Jesus commissioned the apostles to be his witnesses in 
Jerusalem and in Judea. They could argue that the ban on speaking 
and the threats of the Jewish leaders make the fulfillment of this 
commission impossible, at least temporarily. Or they could argue 
that the message that has provoked the hostility of the Sanhedrin 
could be adapted so that they can continue to speak about Jesus, 
but not about their conviction that he is the Messiah and the only 
Savior. 


But the Jerusalem believers know that obedience to Jesus’ 
missionary commission does not allow for a suspension of their 
witness or an adaptation that would make their life easier. They do 
not want to wait for some day in the future when they will be able 
to witness for Jesus, and they are not willing to eliminate the 
fundamental truths about Jesus—his crucifixion and resurrection, 
his significance as Messiah and as Savior. They want to be joyfully 
obedient, and thus they pray that God may take note of the 
situation in which they find themselves and that God may give 
them courage to continue with their proclamation of God’s word. 


(2) God graciously confirms the believers’ obedience. The shaking 
of the earth after the prayer and a new filling with the Holy Spirit 
confirms that the apostles and the believers in the church in 
Jerusalem are faithful witnesses as they pray for God’s help in their 
continuing proclamation of Jesus. As they do not selfishly ask for 
personal benefits, but as they pray obediently for boldness and 
grace to carry out what God had commissioned them to accomplish, 
God hears their prayer and responds with a manifestation of his 
presence. 


Notes 


1. Cf. Marshall, “Acts,” 551; there is no conclusive evidence to warrant the conclusion that 
Hezekiah’s prayer “served as Luke’s model” (Fitzmyer, Acts, 306). Zmijewski, 
Apostelgeschichte, 224, compares also with other prayers in the Old Testament: 1 Chr 17:16- 
27; 2 Chr 20:6-12; Neh 9:6-37; Est 4:16; Jonah 4:2-3; cf. Tob 3:2-6; 8:5-7; 2 Macc 15:22- 
24; 3 Macc 6:2-15. 

2. Some scholars interpret the phrase in terms of the inner circle of the other apostles, i.e., the 
Twelve; cf. Johnson, Acts, 84, 90; Urban C. von Wahlde, “Acts 4,24-31: The Prayer of the 
Apostles in Response to the Persecution of Peter and John; and Its Consequences,” Bib 77 
(1996): 237-44, 237. 

3. Haenchen, Acts, 226; Pesch, Apostelgeschichte, 1:175; cf. Bock, Acts, 203. Barrett, Acts, 242- 
43, suggests a reference “primarily” to the apostles as “leaders in speech and action” 
without ruling out that “other members of the church” prayed for and with them. 

4. Vocative S€o00Ta; cf. BDAG, s.v. deonötng 1, “one who has legal control and authority 
over persons, such as subjects or slaves, lord, master;” cf. K. H. Rengstorf, “Seon6tn¢,” 
TDNT, 2:44-49. While the English word “despot” derives from this Greek term, it has 
exclusively negative connotations, which is not the case regarding the Greek term. 

5. This word often occurs in the LXX (never in the Psalms!), particularly in the Apocrypha, 
written in Greek; used in prayer in Jer 4:10; Dan 9:8; Jdt 9:12; 2 Macc 15:22. In Josephus, 
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Chapter 11 
Acts 4:32-37 


Literary Context 


This passage is the second episode in the section that reports the 
life, witness, and trials of the community of believers in Jerusalem 
(3:1-8:3). The first episode focused on Peter’s early ministry in 
Jerusalem when he healed the lame man at the Beautiful Gate and 
preached in Solomon’s Portico, which led to the arrest of Peter and 
John and their defense of the message of Jesus before the Jewish 
leaders in the Sanhedrin (3:1-4:31). Luke writes his third summary 
of the life of the Jerusalem believers (4:32-37; cf. 1:14; 2:42-47), 
with a focus on the sharing of material resources in the Christian 
community. 


The example of Barnabas, who sold a field and brought the 
proceeds to the apostles, sets up the next incident, which narrates 
the selfish hypocrisy of a married couple in the church (5:1-11). 
This is followed by another summary (5:12-16) and second incident 
of arrest, imprisonment, and courageous defense and explanation of 
the gospel by the apostles (5:17-42). 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 
A. The identity and witness of Jesus’ followers as 
God’s people (1:15-2:47) 
B. The life, witness, trials, and growth of the 
community of believers in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) 


9. Peter’s miracles, proclamation of Jesus, and 
defense before the Sanhedrin (3:1-4:31) 

10. The life of the Jerusalem community 
(4:32-37) 

11. The demise of Ananias and Sapphira (5:1- 
11) 


Main Idea 


The commitment to the Lord Jesus generates both power and grace 
among the believers, who are united not only in heart and mind but 
also in their willingness to share their material resources with 
needy people in the community, so much so that the social ideals of 
the Jewish and Greek traditions are fulfilled. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 4:32-37 
32a Description The community of believers was of one heart and mind. 
b Explanation None ofthem claimed 
c Description that any of their possessions was their own, 
d Description but they had everything in common. 
33a Action The apostles continued to bear witness 
b Content to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
c Manner with great power, 
d (action) and great grace was upon them all. 
34a Assertion There was no needy person among them, 
b Cause for those who were owners of lands or houses sold them 
È Cause and brought the proceeds of what was sold, 
35a Cause and put it at the apostles’ feet, 
b Result and it was distributed to anyone who had need. 
36a Explanation 
Character entrance There was Joseph, 
b Identification whom the apostles called Barnabas 
c Identification (which means, when translated, “Son & 
(translation of Exhortation”), 
d Identification a Levite who had been born in Cyprus, 
37a Action who sold a piece of land that he owned; 
b Action he brought the money 
c Action and put it atthe feet ofthe apostles. 


Structure and Literary Form 


This summary passage consists of two parts. In the first part Luke 
describes the life of the Jerusalem community of believers, 
highlighting three matters: (1) the unity of the believers around a 
common purpose (4:32); (2) the continuing ministry of the apostles, 
who proclaim the risen Jesus in Jerusalem and who, together with 
all other believers, enjoy the blessing of God (4:33); (3) the 
common ownership of possessions that represents the ideal of a 
society in which there are no needy persons (4:34-35). Individual 
believers sell their property and share the proceeds by bringing the 
money to the apostles, who then distribute it to those who are in 
need. 


The summary in 4:32-37 shares several elements with the 
summary in 2:42-47 (see the table in “Structure and Literary Form” 


for 2:42-47): a commitment to (1) fellow believers (2:44; 4:32); (2) 
the teaching of the apostles (2:42; 4:33); and (3) the care for needy 
members through common ownership of possessions as property is 
sold and the proceeds are shared (2:44-45; 4:32, 34-35); here the 
similarities extend to the exact words that Luke uses: 
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What is missing in this summary is a reference to common meals 
(2:42, 46) and to common worship (2:42, 46-47). 


The second part of the summary describes Joseph Barnabas, a 
Levite from Cyprus who sold a field and brought the proceeds to the 
apostles. This is a new feature of Luke’s summaries. 


The level of self-ascription, commitment to one another, and 
intimacy represent features that one finds usually only in kinship 
groups. This means that Luke’s summaries describe much more than 
the religious and moral or social convictions of the followers of 
Jesus; he describes the community of believers in Jesus as a group 
(consisting of Jewish members at this point) with a new social 
identity. This community is consolidated through the conflict with 
the Jewish leadership, described in the previous sections. Kuecker 
has observed: 


.. intergroup conflict, especially the perception of external threat 
directed toward the in-group, intensifies identification with the 
in-group in three related ways: it causes group members to 
develop a heightened sense of similarity to their own group (in- 
group homogeneity), it creates greater differentiation from 
outgroups (in-group bias), and it cultivates a stronger sense that 
out-groups have very little social differentiation (out-group 
homogeneity). Stated simply, intergroup conflict tends to magnify 
the notions of “we” and “they.”! 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Life of the Jerusalem Community (4:32-37) 
A. The Sharing of Resources in the Community of 


Believers (4:32-35) 
1. The unity of the believers (4:32) 
a. The common purpose of heart and mind (4:32a) 
b. The common ownership of possessions (4:32b-d) 
2. The ministry of the apostles (4:33) 
a. The proclamation of the Lord Jesus in Jerusalem 
(4:33a-c) 
b. The blessing of God on the believers (4:33d) 
3. The consequences of the common ownership of 
possessions (4:34-35) 
a. The reality of an ideal society: The fulfillment of 
Deut 15:4 (4:34a) 
b. The basis of reaching this ideal: The sale of 
property (4:34b) 
c. The means to reach this ideal: The sharing of 
resources (4:34c) 
d. The organization: The distribution of resources by 
the apostles (4:35) 
B. The Example of Joseph Barnabas (4:36-37) 
1. The biography of Barnabas (4:36) 
2. The sale of property and the provision of the proceeds 
(4:37) 


Explanation of the Text 


4:32 The community of believers was of one heart and mind. 
None of them claimed that any of their possessions was their 
own, but they had everything i in common (tov dé nANdoUg THV 
TLOTEVOAVTWV fv Kapdla Kal buxn ula, Kal ovdé EIG TL TÜV 
ÜNAPXOVTWV avT@ EXeyev {iov civar GAA’ Fv avtoic änavra 
xotwá). The believers are united in their convictions and are 
committed to witnessing to the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
(v. 33; cf. 2:46). Luke stresses their unity and harmony by placing 
the numerical term “one” (uia) at the end of the clause. 


The term translated as “heart” (KapSia; Heb. léb)2 describes the 
heart in terms of (1) personal identity, (2) the vital center of human 
beings, (3) the affective center for human emotions, (4) the noetic 
center in terms of the place of “intellectual visualization (cognition 
and memory), thought, understanding, and attention,” (5) the 
voluntative center in terms of “the driving force behind the 


voluntative endeavors of the individual,” and (6) the religious and 
ethical “realm of the relationship between human beings and God.” 


The term translated as “mind” (Wuyn, Heb. nepe$), interpreted in 
an Old Testament and Jewish context, denotes the vital self of the 
believers. In the command to “love with all your nepes,” the term 
usually translated as “soul” serves to elevate “the intensity of 
involvement of the entire being.”3 The phrase “one mind” (wuxnh 
uia) would have reminded educated Gentile readers (listeners) of 
the Greek idea that “friends are one soul.”4 The collocation “heart 
and mind” (kapia Kal WuxN) occurs repeatedly in the Old 
Testament and describes complete and total devotion to God in the 
context of the commandment to love Yahweh and worship him.5 


As the assembled believers prayed with one voice (v. 24), they 
share one faith (in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior), one 
identity (as the community of the people of God restored by the 
Spirit), and one purpose (as witnesses of the gospel). It is not 
coincidental that the first occurrence of the concept of “one heart 
and one soul” is in Deut 6:5, which is part of Israel’s daily 
confession of faith in and love for Yahweh. We should note that 
even though this description of the harmony and unity of the 
Jerusalem community of disciples sounds idealistic, Luke does not 
describe the church as a realm free of conflict, as 5:1-11 will show. 


Luke describes the community of Jesus’ followers with two terms. 
(1) The term “community” (mAnN0oc) describes the Christian 
community in its entirety (cf. 6:2, 5; 15:12).6 This term probably 
relates to the Hebrew term “the many” (rabbim), a self-designation 
of the Qumran community.” (2) The term translated as “the 
believers” (oi stoteVoavtTeEc) is a nominalized aorist participle that 
designates the followers of Jesus in Jerusalem, underscoring the 
centrality of faith in Jesus as the Messiah and Savior (vv. 10-12). 


The unity of the Jerusalem believers is demonstrated in their 
sharing of material resources with the needy. This sentence 
essentially repeats 2:44 (see comments). None of the believers 
(o08E eig) said that any of their possessions belonged to them 
alone. The imperfect tense of the verb “claimed” (€X.eyev) suggests 
a continuous attitude of the believers. 

The believers shared their possessions. The term translated “in 


common” (kotvoc, “shared collectively, communal”) describes one 
practical and visible result of their harmony and unity. If the 


practice of the Qumran community is any guide, we should think 
here not of “love communism,” where private property has been 
abolished and everything is owned by everybody, but of private 
ownership of possessions (what the individual believers “have”) 
linked with communal use of possessions.® There is thus no tension 
with 5:4, where Peter asserts that the proceeds of the sale of 
property that had belonged to Ananias and Sapphira were rightfully 
theirs. 


Gentile readers of Acts who had been recently converted may 
have been reminded of the ideal of the “community of goods” that 
Greek philosophers had described.? The community of followers of 
Jesus in Jerusalem is described not as an ideal, but as a reality. The 
willingness to regard one’s own possessions as being at the disposal 
of the community if needy members needed help is the result of the 
transforming power of the Holy Spirit. The identity of the Jerusalem 
community is characterized by “a turn away from pure self-interest 
or the interests of the in-group and a turn toward the ‘other.’ ”10 


4:33 The apostles continued to bear witness to the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus with great power, and great grace was upon 
them all (Kal Suvdyet peydAn AmEsldoUVv TO papTUpLov Oi 
AN6OTOAOL TÅG AvaoTdoEws TOU Kuplov Tnood, Xápt TE nEeyAAN 
hv mù mdvtac avtovc). This verse descibes the ministry of the 
apostles. The “great power” (Suvduel weyGAn, modal dative) that is 
connected with the teaching of the apostles and the “great grace” 
(xáptç ueyaAn) that is present among the believers describe the 
fundamental reality and the cause of the life of the community, in 
which believers are united in faith and purpose and in a willingness 
to share their possessions. The reference to the “great power” is 
emphasized by its forefront position in the Greek sentence. 


The “power” (SUvautc) is the power of the Holy Spirit, who 
grants the apostles the boldness to continue to teach about Jesus 
(vv. 8, 13, 29-31), the power through which healings and signs and 
wonders happen (v. 30), and also, certainly in the context of vv. 32, 
34-35, the power that transforms the lives of the believers from 
being egocentric to being willing to share with others. “Grace” 
(xApıc) is God’s enabling care and help as a gift of the Holy Spirit. 
In 6:8 Stephen is described as one who is “full of grace and power” 
(MANPNS XApLTOS Kal SvVvapEWws). 


The activity of the apostles is described as “bearing witness.”!1 
They bear witness to Jesus’ resurrection (cf. 1:22; 3:15; 4:2) as 
eyewitnesses who saw and spoke with Jesus after his resurrection. 
Luke singles out this emphasis of their teaching because Jesus’ 
resurrection signifies the beginning of the new creation and thus 
represents the reality of the new period of salvation in which God’s 
Spirit is present, who transforms the lives of those who have come 
to faith in Jesus, the Messiah and Savior. The imperfect tense of the 
verb “continued to bear” (dseSiSouv) highlights the continuity of 
the apostles’ teaching and preaching; the verb perhaps implies here 
the obligation!? to be Jesus’ witnesses, a task the apostles accepted 
when they were chosen by Jesus as his disciples. 


4:34-35 There was no needy person among them, for those 
who were owners of lands or houses sold them and brought the 
proceeds of what was sold, and put it at the apostles’ feet, and 
it was distributed to anyone who had need (ov8é yàp Evdeng TLG 
hv Ev avtoic Soot yàp KTNTOpES Ywpiwv N OiKLOV Unfpxov, 
MWAOUVTEC EPEPOV TAC TILAG THV ALTpACKOLEVWV Kal ETIIOUV 
mapa TOUS mOSaCG THV ANOOTOAWV, SLESLEETO SE EKGOTW KAOOTL 
äv tic xpelav eixev). As a result of the willingness to share 
material possessions, any believer with needs received money with 
which he or she could buy the necessities of everyday life. The 
Greek term for “needy” (£vöeng) means “in want, in need,” thus 
“poor, impoverished”; it occurs only here in the New Testament. 


The statement echoes Deut 15:4 (the first occurrence of &vöeng in 
the LXX), where Moses prophesies that once the people of Israel are 
settled in the Promised Land, “there need be no poor people 
[évders] among you, for in the land the LORD your God is giving 
you to possess as your inheritance, he will richly bless you.”13 In the 
context of Deut 15:2, the poor person is “a debtor in the ‘hand’ of 
the creditor, who oppresses him by demanding or exacting the debt 
by force.”14 God’s blessing in the Promised Land is connected with 
the end of poverty. 


In view of the life of the Jerusalem believers, who are shaped by 
the great power that accompanies the preaching and teaching of the 
apostles, it is perhaps not a coincidence that, in Deut 15:4-6, “the 
prerequisite for Yahweh’s blessing, for the inheritance, and for the 
absence of the poor (ebhyén) is obedience to his voice.” If Luke 
expects his readers to notice this connection, he draws up “a 


correspondence between, on the one hand, the redemption of the 
Israelites from Egypt and their prosperous settlement in the land, 
and, on the other hand, the new redemption wrought by Christ and 
the setting up of the new community.”15 


Luke does not connect this statement with the widows neglected 
in the daily distribution of food (see 6:1). This does not mean that 
he paints an ideal picture in v. 34a that never “materialized.” 
Evidently the material support for needy believers grew in 
complexity as the church became larger, and problems of 
distribution ensued that required new arrangements. 


In vv. 34b-35 Luke describes a three-step process through which 
the needy believers were supported so that they were no longer 
impoverished. 


(1) Land owners and owners of houses sold property. The present 
tense of the temporal participle for “sold” (mwA.oUvTES) suggests 
that the liquidation of property was a regular occurrence and 
happened over a period of time. In view of vv. 36-37 and 5:1-11 
we may assume that believers who owned land and houses sold 
them as needs arose. Luke does not say that these believers sold 
everything they had. His words can be taken to mean that “the 
owners sold some of the properties they possessed and brought the 
prices of what they sold to the apostles.”16 Nor does Luke say that 
all owners of lands and houses sold everything; according to 12:12- 
13 a believer named Mary still owned a house about ten years later. 
If all this is correct, v. 34b implies that there were wealthy Jews 
who owned several houses and who had come to faith in Jesus.17 


(2) The proceeds of the sale of land and houses were brought to 
the community to be shared with those in need. The imperfect tense 
of “brought” (€pepov) is probably iterative. Again and again, 
believers sold property and made the proceeds available for those in 
need. 


(3) The distribution of the resource among the needy believers 
was organized by the apostles. The two verbs in v. 35 (€tiOovv, 
SLEöldEeTo) are also iterative imperfects, describing a regular 
practice. The reference to the apostles’ feet (cf. v. 37; 5:2) denotes 
the authority of the apostles over the funds being brought to the 
community.!8 Since the selfless giving of believers who sold 
property was a regular occurrence, it is a plausible assumption that 
the apostles received the money that the believers brought as they 


were teaching in Solomon’s Portico (cf. 5:12). If so, this would be 
highly symbolic, demonstrating that Jesus had indeed become the 
cornerstone of a new “house” or “temple” in which the needy 
members were supported by selfless and generous contributions. 


The apostles were in control of the distribution of the funds, as v. 
37 and 6:1-6 confirm. This emphasis signals that the generosity of 
the more well-to-do believers was given without expecting 
reciprocity, in contrast to the Greek and Roman notion of deriving 
honor, prestige, and social position through benefaction and 
patronage.!9 Each believer who was impoverished received funds 
“to the degree that” (ka80Tl) he or she needed something.2° This 
formulation implies that the apostles assessed the needs of believers 
when they heard of someone’s impoverished situation or when 
certain believers asked for material support. 


4:36 There was Joseph, whom the apostles called Barnabas 
(which means, when translated, “Son of Exhortation”), a Levite 
who had been born in Cyprus (Iwonp 8è ó £nukAndeig 
Bapvaßäc And THV ANOOTÖAWV, 6 EOTLV HEHEPUNVELÖHEVOV VLOG 
TApAaKANnoews, Aevitns, Künptiosgs TO yEvel). The general 
description of the unity of the Jerusalem believers who cared for 
needy members through the selfless sharing of material resources is 
now illustrated with a specific example. Luke introduces Joseph 
Barnabas here—one of the most frequently mentioned believers in 
Acts.21 The apostles called Joseph by the name “Barnabas” 
(Bapvapäc), a nickname that Luke translates as “Son of 
Exhortation” (viòç napakiNoewc). The name is probably 
connected with the Aramaic expression “son of the prophet.” If so, 
Luke’s translation can be understood as a paraphrase for “the one 
gifted with inspired speech,”22 a name that fits the emphasis on the 
Holy Spirit as the Spirit of prophecy. Interpreted as “Son of 
Exhortation,” the name describes a “preacher” who urges and 
encourages believers and unbelievers to accept and live according 
to the reality of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ. Barnabas was a 
prophet, a teacher (13:1), and an apostle (1 Cor 9:6). 


4:37 Who sold a piece of land that he owned; he brought the 
money and put it at the feet of the apostles (Umdpyovtos avT® 
Aypov mwANoas Äveykev TO Xpfina Kal EONKEV mpO0G TOUS nóðaç 
TOV AtOOTOAWV). While Levites were not allowed to possess the 


land in Israel in Old Testament times (Num 18:20; Deut 10:9; Josh 
21:1-41), this had changed by the first century.23 Barnabas owned a 
piece of land, perhaps on Cyprus, perhaps in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. His action is described with three aorists—he sold 
(nwAroag) the land, took (Üveykev) the money24 from the sale, 
and placed (EOnkev) it at the apostles’ feet, to be distributed to 
needy believers. In the historical context of the Jerusalem church, 
we can assume that he served as a role model for the perhaps 8,000 
believers in Jerusalem (1:15; 2:41; 4:4). 


Theology in Application 


Luke stresses here that the transforming power of the Holy Spirit 
and the grace of God create a community of believers united in a 
common faith and a common purpose, who selflessly share their 
material resources with needy members. 


Visible Unity 


The unity of a local church is real only when it is visible. “The church” 
is not just a concept but the specific reality of individual believers 
meeting and worshiping together in a local congregation. In like 
manner, its unity is not just a theological idea but the concrete 
reality of believers living and serving together. 


(1) The unity of the church becomes visible when believers meet 
together for prayer and teaching, confirming and consolidating 
their common convictions, beliefs, and purpose. 


(2) The unity of the church becomes visible when the needs of 
individual believers become known. An important way in which 
this happens is the sharing of meals (cf. 2:46), where it becomes 
obvious who has much, who has little, and who has nothing. 


(3) The unity of the church becomes visible when believers are 
willing and eager to help support needy fellow believers. 


The Authenticity of Community 


We can ascertain the authenticity of a community of believers in their 
use of material resources. The health of any community can be 
ascertained by the way in which the weakest members are treated. 
This is particularly true for the community of Jesus’ followers. 


(1) Caring for the needy in a selfless manner is an expression of 
following Jesus. John the Baptist urged the Jewish people who 


repented and prepared themselves for the coming of the Messiah, 
“Anyone who has two shirts should share with the one who has 
none, and anyone who has food should do the same” (Luke 3:11). 
Jesus, in his first public sermon, explained a text from Isaiah that 
speaks of Yahweh’s Servant, who brings “good news to the poor” 
(Luke 4:18). 


The beatitudes begin with the lines, “Blessed are you who are 
poor, for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are you who hunger 
now, for you will be satisfied” (Luke 6:20-21). Jesus introduced the 
parable of the rich fool with the warning, “Watch out! Be on your 
guard against all kinds of greed; life does not consist in an 
abundance of possessions” (12:15). He had taught his disciples, “Do 
not be afraid, little flock, for your Father has been pleased to give 
you the kingdom. Sell your possessions and give to the poor. 
Provide purses for yourselves that will not wear out, a treasure in 
heaven that will never fail, where no thief comes near and no moth 
destroys. For where your treasure is, there your heart will be also” 
(12:32-34). 

When Jesus was attending a dinner given by a leading Pharisee, 
he said, “But when you give a banquet, invite the poor, the 
crippled, the lame, the blind, and you will be blessed. Although 
they cannot repay you, you will be repaid at the resurrection of the 
righteous” (Luke 14:13-14). In the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, Jesus emphasized the dangers of riches for the wealthy and 
the grace that God shows to the poor (16:19-31). Jesus challenged 
a particular rich young ruler, “Sell everything you have and give to 
the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven. Then come, follow 
me”; he followed this up by stressing how “hard it is for the rich to 
enter the kingdom of God! Indeed, it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for someone who is rich to enter 
the kingdom of God” (18:22, 24-25). And when Jesus’ presence in 
the house of Zacchaeus changed that man’s life, the tax collector 
volunteered, “Now I give half of my possessions to the poor, and if I 
have cheated anybody out of anything, I will pay back four times 
the amount” (Luke 19:8). 


(2) Caring for the needy in a voluntary manner is the result of 
transformation by God’s Spirit. When believers voluntarily and 
selflessly share their resources with others in need, they do this not 
because they have to or because they are pressured to do so, but 


because they want to; not because they follow an ideal, but because 
their focus has been effectively shifted away from their own self- 
interest to the interest of others who need help. 


(3) Caring for the needy needs to be well organized. The “system” 
that the Jerusalem believers initially used—Christians sold 
property, took the proceeds to the apostles, who then distributed 
money to those in need—worked initially, but then it broke down, 
probably because of the increasing number of believers who needed 
help. The incident in 6:1-7 demonstrates that the apostles were 
humble enough to admit that the task of caring for the needy had 
not been handled well, and they were flexible enough to introduce 
a new structure of organizing the relief efforts in the community. 


The Local Church 


The local church needs the example of Christian leaders. Churches 
benefit immensely from the role model of leading Christians. The 
example of Barnabas, a leading preacher and missionary, was 
important for Luke to record as a specific illustration of the selfless 
behavior of Jerusalem believers. 

(1) Wealthy Christians need to be challenged to be role models of 
the proper attitude regarding material possessions. 

(2) A local church should never rely on wealthy believers for 
financial support, as it is a privilege of all believers who are able to 
help to contribute to the alleviation of the needs of other believers. 
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Chapter 12 
Acts 5:1-16 


Literary Context 


The third episode in the section in which Luke presents the life, 
witness, and trials of the believers in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) describes 
the case of a wealthy couple who sell property and lie about the 
proceeds from the sale that they donate for the needy in the church 
(5:1-11). This follows the passage in which Luke has provided a 
summary description of the life of the Jerusalem believers, focused 
on the selfless giving of many believers—Joseph Barnabas being a 
prominent example and role model (4:32-37). 


The episode of the demise of Ananias and Sapphira leads into 
another summary statement that emphasizes the miracles that 
happened in connection with the ministry of the apostles. It also 
mentions further conversions among the population in Jerusalem 
and further miracles that attract a continuously increasing number 
of people (5:12-16). 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 
B. The Life, Witness, Trials, and Growth of the 
Community of Believers in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) 
10. The life of the Jerusalem community 
(4:32-37) 


11. The demise of Ananias and Sapphira 
(5:1-11) 

12. The growth of the church: signs and 
wonders (5:12-16) 

13. Renewed persecution of the apostles (5:17- 
42) 


Main Idea 
The community of believers in Jerusalem was not perfect. There 


was temptation inspired by Satan, and the sin of deceit, caused by a 
selfish concern for a superior reputation, was exposed and judged 
by God, who knows the hearts of all people. God will not tolerate 
evil and deception among his people, who must be mindful of the 
fact that they should fear God as they are accountable to him who 
is holy, omniscient, and almighty. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 5:1-16 
5:1a Character entrance. 
Identification Aman named Ananias, 
b Association together with his wife, Sapphira, 
c Action sold a piece of property 
2a Action and put aside for himself some of the proceeds, 
b Association his wife being privy to this. 
c Action And he brought only a part 
d Action and laid it at the feet of the apostles. 
3a Action (speech) Peter said, 
b Address “Ananias, 
c Question: Inference why has Satan filled your heart 
d Result that you would lie to the Holy Spirit 
e Result/Action and put aside for yourself some of the proceeds of the field? 
4a Question Did it not belong to you 
b Time before it was sold? 
c Question And was it not at your disposal 
d Time after you had sold it? 
e Question How did you get it into your head 
f Action to do such a thing? 
g Assertion You have lied 
h Contrast not to human beings 
i Clarification but to God.” 
5a Setting: Time When Ananias heard these words, 
b Event/Result he collapsed 
c Event and died. 
d Event All people 
e Description who heard what had happened 
f Event were gripped with great fear. 
6a Action The young men came forward 
b Action wrapped him up, 
c Action carried him out, 
d Action and buried him. 
7a Setting: Time (Aside) There was an interval of about three hours. 
b Character entrance His wife came in, 
Ç Description who did not know what had happened. 
8a Action Peter addressed her, 
b Question “Tellme, 
c Inquiry/Question did you sell the piece of property 
d for such and such an amount?” 
e Answer She answered, 
f Assertion “Yes, for that amount.” 
Continued on next page. 


Continued from previous page. 


9a ction Then Peter said to her, 
b ¢ ion/Accusation “Why did you agree to test the Spirit of the Lord? 
c Assertion Look, the feet of those who have buried your husband are at the door, 
d Prophecy and they will carry you out.” 
10a Event/Result She immediately collapsed at his feet 
b Event and died. 
c Setting: Time When the young men came in, 
d Action they found her dead; 
e Action they carried her out 
f Action and buried her 
g Place next to her husband. 
11a Event/Result The whole church and 
b all people who heard of these things 
c were gripped with great fear. 
12a Event Many signs and wonders 
b Place among the people 
c happened 
d Agency at the hands of the apostles. 
e Action They were all meeting with one mind 
f Place in Solomon's Portico. 
13a Result None of the other people dared to join them, 
b Result/Contrast yet the people spoke highly of them. 
14a Comparison More than ever, 
b Event believers were added to the Lord, 
c Explanation great numbers of both men and women. 
15a Result As a result, 
b Action they would carry the sick out into the streets 
c Action and lay them on cots and mats 
d Purpose so that 
e Time (cause) when Peter would pass by, 
f Purpose his shadow might fall on some of them. 
16a Action Alarge number of people also gathered 
b Setting from the towns around Jerusalem; 
c Action they broughtthe sick and 
d List the people tormented by unclean spirits, 
e Event who were all cured. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The first of two episodes can be divided into five incidents: (1) the 
deception of Ananias and his wife Sapphira (vv. 1-2); (2) Peter’s 
confrontation with Ananias (vv. 3-6); (3) developments after 
Ananias’s death (v. 7); (4) Peter’s confrontation with Sapphira (vv. 
8-10); (5) the fear of God that gripped both believers and 
unbelievers in Jerusalem (5:11). 


Many scholars regard this episode as a “miracle of judgment,” 
more specifically, a “rule miracle of punishment” or a rule 
(violation) miracle.! The latter term is not satisfactory, however, for 


several reasons. (1) Peter is not described as enforcing rules; he 
does not initiate the judgment, which comes unexpectedly in the 
case of Ananias and is only prophetically announced in the case of 
Sapphira. (2) It is usually assumed that the “sacred prescription” 
violated by Ananias and Sapphira was the rule to donate the full 
price obtained by the believers when they sold property. But in 
view of Peter’s statement in v. 4a-b, there was no such rule, and the 
summary in 4:32-37 does not state that believers who sold property 
were expected to donate the entire proceeds. If this is the 
impression created by Luke’s description in 4:34, 37, it is indeed 
just this, an impression, which is different from a “rule.” 


There are incidents in the Old Testament that resemble the 
sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira—the fire that consumed 
Nadab and Abihu (Lev 10:2); the death of Achan (Josh 7:1, 19-26); 
the death of Abijah (1 Kgs 14:1-18). Scholars have especially cited 
the story of Achan, who had misappropriated material goods from 
Ai that did not belong to him, as a parallel to our passage.2 One 
may point, for example, to the verb “put aside” in 5:2 
(voogiCouat), which occurs in the LXX only in Josh 7:1 and in 2 
Macc 4:32. But the two passages share no other verbal links or 
similar motifs; in Acts 5 the sin is deceit, not theft; the wife of 
Ananias dies with her husband, while Achan dies, perhaps, with his 
sons and daughters (Josh 7:24-25).3 


More plausible are interpretations in terms of salvation history, 
where perfect or promising beginnings are followed by accounts of 
sin.* After the perfect harmony of Eden, Adam and Eve fall into sin 
(Gen 3). After humanity began to spread outside of Eden, the sons 
of God and the daughters of men intermingle (Gen 6:1-4). After 
God’s mighty intervention in the exodus from Egypt, Israel 
manufactures the golden calf at Mount Sinai (Exod 32). Not long 
after God had made David king of Israel, he kills Uriah after 
becoming intimate with his wife (2 Sam 11). Some, therefore, take 
these episodes as background for our passage: “Now a husband and 
wife again sin at an early stage of the Christian church and disrupt 
the idyllic story of the church’s beginnings. Satan is said to be at 
work once again.” 

It is questionable, however, whether Luke intended to paint an 
“idyllic” picture of the church in Acts 1-4. Certainly the summary 
in 4:32-37 sounds idyllic, but the arrest of Peter and John, the ban 


on speaking, and the threats of the Sanhedrin in 4:1-22 suggest 
explicitly that the church did not exist in a vacuum. So does the 
reference to the mocking of the Jerusalem Jews on Pentecost in 
2:13 and the description of the suicide of Judas in 1:15-20. As 1 
Cor 5-14 demonstrates, there were moral scandals in other 
churches as well, which Luke does not report; the narrative here in 
5:1-11 (and in 8:18-24) is given as an exemplum of the challenges 
that the congregations of Jesus’ followers faced. 


The passage, which consists largely of historical narrative, includes 
a section of a brief speech of Peter (5:3-4, 8-9), which, in Luke’s 
report, consists of a series of questions with a concluding accusatory 
statement and a prophetic announcement. This is Peter’s seventh 
speech (cf. 1:15-22; 2:14-36; 2:37-40; 3:6; 3:11-26; 4:8-12). 

As regards the moral question of how “the harshness of Peter’s 
words” can be reconciled with the manner in which he is portrayed 
in the earlier episodes and why Peter does not give Ananias and 
Sapphira a chance to repent, the following points should be noted. 
In the case of Ananias, Peter begins by asking six questions, 
evidently giving him an opportunity to respond, before asserting 
that he has lied to God— none of these questions is harsh. In the 
case of Sapphira, Peter again begins with a question that gives her 
the opportunity to admit her wrong and repent, which she refuses 
to do. Peter does not formulate condemnatory verdicts or utter 
curses—he asks questions, he states a fact (lying to other people 
always constitutes lying to God), and he utters a prophecy. It may 
be said that it is not Peter who is harsh, but God; unless we dispute 
God’s right to judge or we deny the reality of the final judgment, 
there are no morally offensive elements in the narrative. 


The second episode (5:12-16) describes the growth of the church 
in terms of the effect that “signs and wonders” performed by the 
apostles have on the population of Jerusalem and other towns in 
Judea. This is Luke’s fourth summary statement (cf. 1:14; 2:42-47; 
4:32-37). The first part describes the miracles performed by the 
apostles and their effect on the people. The second part narrates 
further conversions and miracles in Jerusalem that attract 
increasing numbers of people from other Judean towns. 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Demise of Ananias and Sapphira (5:1-11) 
A. The Deception of Ananias and Sapphira (5:1-2) 
1. Setting: The married couple Ananias and Sapphira 
(5:1a-b) 
2. Ananias sells a piece of property (5:1c) 
3. Ananias retains part of the proceeds (5:2a-b) 
4. Ananias takes part of the proceeds to the apostles 
(5:2c-d) 
B. Peter’s Confrontation with Ananias (5:3-6) 
1. The questioning of Ananias by Peter (5:3-4) 
a. Question 1: Why did Satan fill your heart? (5:3a-c) 
b. Question 2: Why did you lie to the Holy Spirit? 
(5:3d) 
c. Question 3: Why did you keep back part of the 
proceeds? (5:3e) 
d. Question 4: Why did you not see that you had right 
of ownership? (5:4a-b) 
e. Question 5: Why did you not exercise control over 
the proceeds? (5:4c-d) 
f. Question 6: Why did you decide to do such a thing? 
(5:4e-i) 
2. The reaction of Ananias (5:5a-c) 
a. Ananias hears Peter’s questions (5:5a) 
b. Ananias drops dead (5:5b-c) 
3. The reaction of the others: Fear (5:5d-f) 
a. Others hear of Ananias’s death (5:5d-e) 
b. People are seized by great fear (5:5f) 
4. The burial of Ananias (5:6) 
a. Young men come, wrap Ananias’s body, and carry 
him out (5:6a-c) 
b. Burial of Ananias (5:6d) 
C. Developments after Ananias’s Death (5:7) 
1. Time: Three hours later (5:7a) 
2. Event: Arrival of Sapphira (5:7b) 
3. Circumstances: Sapphira is oblivious of Ananias’s 
death (5:7c) 
D. Peter’s Confrontation with Sapphira (5:8-10) 
1. The questioning of Sapphira by Peter (5:8-9b) 
a. Question 1: Did you sell the property for the 
specified amount? (5:8a-d) 


b. Answer: Yes (5:8e-f) 
c. Question 2: Why did you conspire to test God’s 
Spirit? (5:9a-b) 
2. Prophetic announcement of Sapphira’s death by Peter 
(5:9c-d) 
a. Disclosure of Ananias’s death and burial (5:9c) 
b. Prophecy of Sapphira’s burial (5:9d) 
3. The reaction of Sapphira (5:10) 
a. Sapphira drops dead (5:10a-b) 
b. The burial of Sapphira (5:10c-g) 
E. The Effect of the Death of Ananias and Sapphira 
(5:11) 
1. Great fear seizes the entire community of believers 
(5:11a) 
2. Great fear seizes other citizens who hear about this 
(5:11b-c) 
II. The Growth of the Church: Signs and Wonders (5:12- 
16) 
A. The Miracles and the Ministry of the Apostles (5:12) 
1. The signs and wonders performed through the 
apostles (5:12a-d) 
2. The ministry of the apostles in Solomon’s Portico 
(5:12e-f) 
B. The Conversion of Many People and Further 
Miracles (5:13-16) 
1. The reluctance of the people to associate closely with 
the apostles (5:13a) 
2. The respect of the people for the apostles (5:13b) 
3. The continuing conversions of men and women to 
faith in Jesus (5:14) 
4. The convictions of people in Jerusalem concerning the 
powers of Peter (5:15) 
5. The growing interest of the people in other Jewish 
towns (5:16a-b) 
6. The healing of people from other Jewish towns 
(5:16c-e) 


Explanation of the Text 


5:1 A man named Ananias, together with his wife, Sapphira, 
sold a piece of property (Avnp é Tic Avavlag óvópatı ovv 


Lanpipy TÅ yuvatkt avtod énwAnoev Kta). After Luke’s report 
of the selfless giving of Barnabas, he relates the machinations of a 
couple who want to gain prestige in the community of believers. 
Ananias is a Hebrew name (meaning “Yah[weh] has shown favor”); 
it was a popular name among Palestinian Jews. Sapphira is an 
Aramaic name meaning “the beautiful one.” 


Most think that Ananias and his wife Sapphira were believers in 
Jesus. Even though in the context of Luke’s narrative this seems 
plausible, matters are not quite as clear-cut. In addition to 5:1, the 
term translated “man” (Avrip) in Acts repeatedly introduces new 
characters who are unbelievers when they are introduced (3:2; 8:9, 
27; 10:1; 14:8; 16:9). The statement in v. 13a—that people in 
Jerusalem infer from the fate of Ananias and Sapphira that they 
should keep a safe distance from the apostles and the congregation 
—supports, perhaps, the possibility that Ananias and Sapphira are 
merely sympathizers rather than authentic believers in Jesus. 


Ananias, the main protagonist, sold “a piece of property” 
(ktua), which is identified in v. 3 as a “field.” He does what many 
of the believers had done—sold “possessions and ... belongings” (Ta 
KTHWATA Kal TAG UmdpsEtc, 2:45), “lands or houses” (4:34), or “a 
piece of land” (4:37). Ananias’s actions are reported with a series of 
four aorists: he “sold” a piece of property (v. 1c), “put aside” part of 
the proceeds (v. 2a), “brought” the other part (v. 2c), and “laid” it 
before the apostles (v. 2d). 


5:2 And put aside for himself some of the proceeds, his wife 
being privy to this. And he brought only a part and laid it at 
the feet of the apostles (kai Evooploato And TÅG TIufßg, 
ovvetsuing Kal TÅG yuvatkóç Kal évéyKac HEPOG TL mapa TOUG 
nóðaç THV ANOOTÖAWV EONKEV). After Ananias had sold property, 
he “put aside for himself” (€vooqioato) a part of the sale price. 
The middle voice of this verb is reflexive: what Ananias put aside, 
he put aside for himself (and his wife). Sapphira had been kept 
informed about all of her husband’s actions. This signals that she 
will play a role in the narrative later on. 


Ananias took the other part of the sale price and brought the sum 
of money to the apostles. The reference to the “feet” of the apostles 
indicates that Ananias did exactly what other believers had done, 
including Barnabas (4:35, 37), carrying out in public an act of 


selfless giving, possibly in Solomon’s Portico, where the believers 
continued to gather (v. 12; cf. 4:35). 


5:3 Peter said, “Ananias, why has Satan filled your heart that 
you would lie to the Holy Spirit and put aside for yourself some 
of the proceeds of the field?” (einev 8è 6 Hétpoc: Avavia, Sta ti 
ENANPWOEV Ó oaTavăç TV Kapsiav oov WEeloaodal oe TO nveüna 
TO Gylov Kal vooploaodaı and TÅG Tus TOU ywpiou;). Luke 
describes Peter as the spokesman of the apostles, who have just 
received Ananias’s gift. He also describes Peter as having the gift of 
prophecy, which allows him to see into Ananias’s heart—something 
only God can do (cf. Heb 4:13). The scene presupposes that 
Ananias said something to the apostles. He probably described the 
sale of his property and asserted that he was now donating all the 
money from the sale to be used for the needy (cf. in v. 4 the 
emphasis on the voluntary nature of the sale of personal possessions 
and of the amount donated to the community of believers). 


Peter asks a series of six questions, which unmask Ananias’s 
deception: (1) why he allowed Satan to “fill” his heart (v. 3a-c); (2) 
why he “lied” to the Spirit (v. 3d); (3) why he “put aside” some of 
the money for himself (v. 3e); (4) why he did not see that he had 
the right of ownership (v. 4a-b); (5) why he did not realize he 
exercised control over the proceeds (4c-d); and (6) why he “got” 
into his heart to do such a thing (v. 4e-f). The Greek syntax in vv. 
3-4 marks only four questions; however, the two aorist infinitives 
in v. 3 imply questions (2) and (3). 

(1) Peter’s first question relates Ananias’s action to the influence 
of Satan (0 oatavdc). Satan is the supernatural power of evil 
opposed to God and, here, the evil counterpart to the Holy Spirit.” 
Peter confronts Ananias with the query why he allowed Satan to 
“fill” his heart. The term “heart” (KapSia; see on 4:32) denotes “the 
driving force behind the voluntative endeavors of the individual.” 8 
The motivation behind Ananias’s action was not the Holy Spirit (v. 
3d) and God (v. 4i), but Satan. 


The formulation is different from Luke 22:3, where Satan is said 
to have “entered Judas” and consequently controlled his actions. 
Here, Satan “filled” Ananias’s heart with something—not so much 
with the desire to lie but, evidently, with the desire to impress the 
apostles and the community of believers with the selfless sacrifice 


he and his wife had made. Ananias appears to think in the secular 
categories of gaining honor, prestige, and influence through 
benefaction, which impresses people if a real sacrifice has been 
made and the donation is impressive. The lying (v. 3d) and the 
setting aside of part of the money (v. 3e) certainly are the 
consequences of Satan “filling” his heart. They are separate actions, 
however, for which Peter holds Ananias accountable. Ananias has 
allowed his heart to function as the seat of human vices (cf. Pss 
28:3; 41:7); it has become the seat of hybris, the reason for 
unrestrained self-aggrandizement (Isa 9:9).9 


In 4:31 the believers were “all filled” (€mAnoOnoav änavteç) 
with the Spirit. Ananias’s heart is “filled” (€xA.npwoev) with 
inspiration from Satan. The contrast is stark and highlights the 
possibility of serious sinfulness for believers—unless a contrast is 
being drawn here between believers (who still can fall into sin, but 
are not filled with Satan) and unbelievers (who can do good, but 
whose heart is controlled by the driving force of Satan’s designs). 


(2) Peter’s second (implied) question addresses Ananias’s attempt 
to deceive the apostles by lying about the price he had received 
from the sale of the property and about the amount he was making 
available to the community. Peter emphasizes that lying to the 
community of believers is always lying to the Holy Spirit, who is 
God’s presence in the community. The notion that one could 
deceive the Holy Spirit is ludicrous—no one can deceive God’s 
Spirit, since the almighty and omniscient God cannot be 
manipulated. The psalmist, drawing on Israel’s obduracy after the 
exodus from Egypt, calls “testing God in the heart” apostasy and 
rebellion (cf. Ps 78:17-18; LXX 77:18). 


(3) Peter’s third (implied) question addresses the claim that 
Ananias evidently made, namely, that he was donating the entire 
proceeds from the sale to the church while in fact hiding some of 
the money to keep for himself. 


5:4 “Did it not belong to you before it was sold? And was it not 
at your disposal after you had sold it? How did you get it into 
your heart to do such a thing? You have lied not to human 
beings but to God” (ovyi uévov ool Euevev Kal npadev Ev TH of 
EZovola UnfpxEv; Ti ÖTL OOL Ev TH KapSia cov TO npyua TOUTO; 
OUK EWEVOW AVOpWs0lG AAAA TH HEW). (4) Peter’s fourth question 


reminds Ananias that he had the right of ownership over his piece 
of land. The sale of personal possessions was clearly voluntary. 


(5) Peter’s fifth question reminds Ananias that he had personal 
control over the proceeds of the sale of his property. The donation 
of money received from the sale of property was voluntary. Selling 
personal possessions and donating even a part of the money from 
the sale for the support of impoverished fellow believers is 
admirable in itself. 


(6) Peter’s final question essentially repeats the first question: 
How could Ananias allow his heart to plan such deceit?!° While the 
first question ascribes the deception to Satan, the last question 
asserts the personal culpability of Ananias. This corresponds to 
Paul’s understanding of sin: while sin is the result of Adam’s fall in 
the past, controlling the behavior of all human beings (Rom 5:12- 
21; 7:7-24), every human being is personally responsible for his or 
her sinful actions (Rom 1:18-3:20). 


After finishing these questions, Peter states Ananias’s guilt: he 
thought that he could deceive the apostles and the community, but 
in fact he has lied to God. This accusation is a restatement of 
question (2): lying to human beings is serious enough, because, 
according to Prov 26:28, “a lying tongue hates those it hurts.” God 
hates lying, which is an abomination: “There are six things the 
LORD hates, seven that are detestable to him: haughty eyes, a lying 
tongue, hands that shed innocent blood, a heart that devises wicked 
schemes, feet that are quick to rush into evil, a false witness who 
pours out lies and a person who stirs up conflict in a community” 
(Prov 6:16-19). From this list of these seven sins, Ananias (and his 
wife) committed all but one (he did not shed innocent blood). 


5:5 When Ananias heard these words, he collapsed and died. 
All people who heard what had happened were gripped with 
great fear (AkoUVwv è 6 Avaviac TOUG AOyOUG TOUTOUS TEOWV 
EZEWULEEV, Kal EyEveto œóßoç péyac mi mdvtag TOUG 
axovovtac). The reaction of Ananias to Peters questions and 
accusations is sudden, swift, and dramatic. The present participle 
translated “heard” (dKkobwv) indicates Ananias had been listening 
to everything Peter said. When he finished his remarks, Ananias 
“collapsed and died,” right next to the money with which he 
wanted to deceive the apostles. 


Peter does not utter a word of judgment, nor do his words 
condemn Ananias to death, nor does he express a wish that he 
would die. However, as the apostle has just blamed Ananias for 
lying against God (v. 4), and as he has unmasked Ananias’s heart as 
being driven by Satan (v. 3), his sudden death must be understood 
as God’s judgment. As Peter laid bare Ananias’s heart and stated his 
rebellion against God, Ananias’s heart gives out. Whether he dies of 
a heart attack, induced by the public exposure of his deceit in front 
of the apostles and perhaps in front of thousands of believers in 
Solomon’s Portico, or whether his death has supernatural causes, its 
timing certainly is the result of divine judgment.!1 


Some suggest that as Peter accuses Ananias of having lied to the 
Holy Spirit (vv. 3, 9), the deception constitutes a blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit, which cannot be forgiven (Luke 12:10). However, 
the issue in vv. 3-4, 9 is deception, not blasphemy, and the 
statement in Luke 12:10 relates to outsiders, not to the believing 
community. 


The reaction of the people who heard about the sudden death of 
Ananias—and surely also those who were present and saw what 
happened—was “great fear” (pOBoc u£yac). Here “fear” does not 
denote reverent awe in view of God’s greatness but the frightful 
apprehension that if such a thing could happen to Ananias, who had 
been willing, after all, to sell his property and donate a 
(presumably) large sum to the community, it could happen to 
anyone. The reference to “great fear” also implies that whatever the 
cause of Ananias’s death, it caused much more than the uneasiness 
that an expected death often evokes in other people. Ananias’s 
death confronted them with the reality of the holy God who hates 
sin and judges sinners. 


5:6 The young men came forward, wrapped him up, carried 
him out, and buried him (dvaotdvtec è Oi VEWTEPOL 
OVVEOTEINAV AUTOV Kal EEEVEYKAVTEG Edalav). Ananias is buried 
immediately and quickly. If the phrase translated “the young men” 
(oi vewTepol) has a comparative meaning, the “young men” may 
have been younger than eighteen years, the age for which the term 
“young men” (oi véot) was used. The “young men” (veavioKol) in 
v. 10 (cf. 2:17) presumably refers to the same group. These were 
young people in the church who were ready to perform various 
necessary tasks. 


Luke describes the removal and burial of Ananias’s body with 
four aorist verbal forms. (1) The young men “came forward” 
(avaotavtec); the participle is temporal and expresses prior action, 
perhaps in the sense of “after they came to carry out a function” or 
“after they had gotten ready.” (2) They “wrapped him up” 
(ouvéoTElAav) in a piece of cloth so that they could carry the body 
more easily. (4) They “carried him out” (&evéyKavtec); the 
participle is again temporal. (5) They “buried” him (€@atbav) in a 
tomb. The family of Ananias may have owned a tomb with 
chambers in which he could be buried, or he was buried 
(temporarily) in another tomb. Without elaborate ceremonies, the 
burial could be carried out within a couple of hours. The quick and 
unceremonious burial may be due to the recognition that Ananias 
had been struck down by God. Demonstrative grief from family 
members and friends was apparently suspended (Sapphira was not 
even informed, v. 7),12 as was a procession to the burial site. 


5:7 There was an interval of about three hours. His wife came 
in, who did not know what had happened (€yéveTto è WC wpõv 
TpLWVv SldotTnHa Kal  yuvy avtod un eidvia TO yEyovög 
elofjAeev). The third incident concerns developments after 
Ananias’s death. Three hours elapse, while the believers and the 
apostles evidently continue to meet, probably in Solomon’s Portico 
(cf. v. 12). Then Ananias’s wife comes into the meeting. She 
probably knows her husband took money to the apostles and 
expects to be greeted with gratitude and admiration. But she does 
not know “what had happened.” We do not know what Sapphira 
was doing during the three-hour interval. Since this was a wealthy 
couple and since she was involved in the conspiracy concerning the 
sale of their property and the handling of the proceeds (vv. 1-2), 
she may have been active in the family business. 


This sentence functions as a dramatic introduction to what 
follows. While Sapphira is ignorant of what has happened, Luke’s 
readers are not, and they wait for the continuation of the narrative, 
which is bound to confront the woman with her husband’s death. 


5:8 Peter addressed her, “Tell me, did you sell the piece of 
property for such and such an amount?” She answered, “Yes, 
for that amount” (GmeKpi0n SE mpdc atv TIETPOG- eine uou Ei 
TOOOUTOU TO Xmplov AnEdooßg; Å 8è Eimev- val, TOOOUTOL). The 


fourth incident of the episode narrates Peter’s confrontation of 
Sapphira. He asks her a question, with a simple yes or no answer 
needed. Peter wants Sapphira to confirm the price they had 
obtained when they sold their piece of property. Sapphira’s answer 
and Peter’s response indicate that the figure Peter confronted her 
with corresponded to the reduced amount of the sale price that 
Ananias had brought to the apostles (the silver or gold coins were 
perhaps still on the floor or on a table).!3 Peter may not know at 
this point whether Sapphira was part of Ananias’s deceit (as distinct 
from Luke’s readers, cf. vv. 1-2). His question is thus not designed 
to unmask her involvement in the deception, but to give her an 
opportunity either to corroborate what her husband said or to state 
the truth. 


Some commentators think that Peter provokes Sapphira’s lie 
without giving her an opportunity to state the truth and repent. 14 In 
Luke’s narrative, however, Peter formulates a question that can be 
answered with either yes or no. Since Sapphira is evidently a 
capable woman, able to operate independently of her husband—she 
arrives three hours later, apparently on her own—Peter might well 
expect his question would make her suspicious of what has 
happened and prompt her to ask for details. 


Sapphira confirms the figure Peter mentions, which is the amount 
of money the two wanted to donate to the congregation, linked 
with the claim that this was the entire sale price. This confirms 
Luke’s information in v. 2 that the couple had decided in advance 
how much money they would donate to the congregation and what 
they would say about the amount. She misses the opportunity to 
change their story and tell the truth. 


5:9 Then Peter said to her, “Why did you agree to test the 
Spirit of the Lord? Look, the feet of those who have buried 
your husband are at the door, and they will carry you out” (0 
Sè TIETPOG npòç avtrv: Ti ÖTL OVVEPWVNON LEV mELpdoal TO 
veüna KuUpiou; ioù oi 20SEC TWV HabAvTwv TOV ävõpa oov Esti 
t 8Upa Kal E£oloovolv og). In an exchange that is abbreviated 
compared with the queries in vv. 3-4, Peter seeks to establish the 
motivation and the cause for the deceit of the couple. Peter’s second 
question seems to presuppose that he told Sapphira that he knows 
about the deception. He asks her why she came to an agreement 
with her husband, assuming that she could have disagreed and 


perhaps tried to dissuade him from carrying out the deception. 


While Peter stated earlier that the deception was a lie against the 
Holy Spirit (v. 3), he calls it here “testing” (meipäoaı) the Spirit. 
The use of this verb reminds biblically literate readers of the 
Israelites in the wilderness who on several occasions “tested” God 
through rebellion and apostasy, with dire results.15 Peter asserts 
that the couple’s sin is not only deception, perhaps based on the 
selfish desire to increase their prestige and standing in the 
congregation, but arrogance as well. They believed that they could 
behave in a manner clearly not sanctioned by God and get away 
with it. 

Some claim that Ananias and Sapphira did not conspire to tempt 
the Spirit but to lie, and that they provoked God unwittingly. 1° 
Peter’s language suggests, however, that they knew what they were 
doing—not only with their money, but also with the community 
that was of “one heart and one mind” and in which God’s Spirit was 
present. When God or his Spirit is tested, “the culprit knows that 
God has issued some command and disobeys it to see if God was 
really serious about it and will react or not.”!7 The couple 
“challenged the Spirit of the Lord, who searches all things (1 Cor 
2:10), whether He would observe the deception.”!8 Peter expects 
that he will, as the next sentence demonstrates. 


Peter announces Sapphira’s death. He sees the young men who 
had buried Ananias return to the congregation, and he prophetically 
announces God’s judgment. Peter first discloses Ananias’s death and 
burial (v. 9c), then announces Sapphira’s burial, predicting that the 
young people who have buried her husband “will carry [her] out” 
(€foloovotv) and bury her also, implying that this will happen 
instantaneously. 


5:10 She immediately collapsed at his feet and died. When the 
young men came in, they found her dead; they carried her out 
and buried her next to her husband (éxeoev 5 napaxpfia mp0 
TOUS nóðaç avTOD Kal ELEWLEEV- eioeAOOvTEC SE Oi VEAViOKOL 
EÜPOV aUTMV vekpàv Kal é€evéyKavtec Edabav npòç TOV GvSpa 
aùtç). Luke reports what happens next in a dramatic, fast-paced 
series of six aorists. Sapphira instantly collapses (€meoev) to the 
ground at Peter’s feet and dies (€f€ugev). The same young men 
who buried her husband come in (eioeAH6vTeg), find (ebpov) her 


dead, carry her out (€evéykavtec), and bury her (€8aWav) next to 
her husband. Sapphira, who has shared her husband’s deception, 
shares his fate in sudden death and burial. She may have died of 
shock—learning of the exposure of their deceit in front of the 
apostles and the entire congregation, and hearing of her husband’s 
death and burial—or as a result of God supernaturally ending her 
life, although Luke does not talk about a miracle here. 


5:11 The whole church and all people who heard of these 
things were gripped with great fear (Kal ėyéveto POßOG uéyaç 
Ep’ OANV TNV eKkKANoiav Kal mi mavtac TOUG aAKOVOVTAG 
Ttavta). Luke comments on the effect of the death of both Ananias 
and Sapphira. He repeats that “all people” who heard of the death 
of Ananias and Sapphira were gripped with “great fear” (Pößog 
uéyaç). As in v. 5, the “great fear” is more than reverent awe, even 
for the believers. It involves the distressing apprehension that God 
has intervened in judgment, the alarming realization that he may 
do so again in other cases of deception, and the terrifying 
trepidation that one’s own life might be in jeopardy because of sins 
that one has committed. Luke specifies that not only outsiders are 
gripped with fear, but also “the whole congregation” (&p’ 6ANV TÀV 
EKKANolav). Luke uses the term €kKAnota here for the first time to 
designate the congregation of believers in Jesus. 


In Depth: The Self-Understanding of the 
Church in Jerusalem 


Luke uses several terms for the Jerusalem church that 
reflect the self-understanding of the earliest followers of 
Jesus.19 


(1) The brothers and sisters (oi d6EA. POL; 1:16; 6:3; etc.). 
Jews used the term “brother” (and “sister”) when they 
addressed each other (cf. 2:29). This terminology has 
particular significance for the followers of Jesus, however, 
since Jesus had asserted that those who follow him and do 
his Father’s will are his brothers and sisters (Luke 8:21/ 
Mark 3:35). The term expresses now not the bonds of 
common kinship and ethnicity, but the bond of the 
common convictions, values, and goals of those who are 


followers of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior and thus 
members of the renewed Israel. 

(2) The believers (oi mtoteVvovTEC; 2:44; 4:32; 5:14; etc.). 
This designation describes the central reality that 
characterizes the new movement among the Jewish 
people—they are Jews who believe that Jesus is Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior. It is the reality of their faith in Jesus 
who bestows the Holy Spirit that explains the 
transformation in their lives as individuals, some of whom 
are prompted to sell property and share the proceeds with 
impoverished fellow believers. It is their faith that causes 
them to be of “one heart and mind” (4:32). 

(3) The congregation (TO nANM00G; 4:32; 5:16; 6:2, 5; 
15:12, 30). The term, which means “large number, 
multitude,” also describes a “meeting” or “assembly.” In 
the context of Luke’s description of the followers of Jesus, 
the term refers to the whole body of the members of the 
community, i.e., the “congregation” of all the believers in 
Jesus living in Jerusalem. 


(4) The church of God (€kkAnoia; 5:11).20 For Luke’s 
readers whose first language is Greek, the meaning of the 
term translated as “congregation” or “community” is, at 
least initially, the meaning of the term in the Hellenistic 
world. In the Greek-speaking cities, the term £xkAnola 
denotes the “regularly summoned legislative body” of the 
city, i.e., the free men who were eligible to vote.2! An 
extended meaning is “people with shared belief, 
community, congregation.”22 Against this background, 
EKKAnola denotes the followers of Jesus gathering to 
worship God in the context of his salvific revelation in 
Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and exaltation, to listen to 
the teaching of the apostles, and to share meals with one 
another. The phrase “church of God” (ExkAnola Tod 
8eov), used especially by Paul23 and reflecting earliest 
Christian usage, is the Greek equivalent for a Hebrew 
expression (q°hal-él), which is used in early Jewish texts 
in an eschatological sense for the company of God, i.e., for 
those among God’s people whom he has chosen to serve 
him during the events of the last days.?* 


Against this background, the expression €kKANnoia TOU 
BeoÜ denotes the community of people who have come to 
faith in Jesus as God’s Messiah and Savior revealed in the 
“last days.” Thus, the Greek term usually translated 
“church” denotes the “congregation” or the 
“congregational assembly” of believers in Jesus as the 
eschatological people of God, in salvation-historical 
continuity with Israel. The genitive “of God” describes 
God as the initiator and owner of the congregation of 
believers in Jesus—the community of followers of Jesus 
has been established by God (genitive of authorship) and 
thus belongs to God (possessive genitive).25 These people 
emerge as an ever more clearly identifiable group within 
first-century Judaism, characterized by the belief that 
Jesus is Israel’s Messiah and Savior. 

(5) The disciples (oi wadntat; 6:1, 2, 7; 9:1, 25, 26; 
11:26; 15:10 etc.).26 This term expresses the continuity of 
the believers in Jesus after Easter with the followers of 
Jesus during his earthly ministry. It expresses the 
significance of learning, and thus of teaching, in the 
earliest Christian community (cf. Acts 6:1-7).27 Christians 
are followers of Jesus who learn from Jesus and who 
study and (often) memorize Jesus’ teaching. 

(6) The Way (rn 080c; 9:2; 19:9, 23; 22:4; 24:14, 22). 
The fuller forms of this designation—“the Way of the 
Lord” (18:25) and “the Way of God” (18:26)—suggest that 
this term derives from Isa 40:3 and, more broadly, from 
other passages in Isaiah?® that speak of the way on which 
the Lord will travel when Israel is liberated from exile and 
restored to Zion. The followers of Jesus in Jerusalem 
evidently were convinced that the task of preparing the 
way of the Lord (Isa 40:3), proclaimed by John the Baptist 
(Matt 3:3/Mark 1:3/Luke 3:4/John 1:23), is complete, and 
they are now traveling “the Way” of God’s renewed 
people. 

(7) The saints (oi Gytol; 9:13, 32, 41; 26:10).29 In the 
Old Testament, the term “holy ones” refers mostly to 
angels and only rarely to God’s people. The use of the 
term for the believers in Jesus may have developed from 


the phrase “the holy [ones] of the Most High” in Dan 
7:18, 22, 25, 27. This designation expresses the conviction 
that people who repent and believe in Jesus—the 
crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah and Savior—have 
received forgiveness of sins, have been reconciled with 
God, and thus constitute the people of God, renewed 
through Israel’s Messiah and especially devoted to God. 


(8) The Nazarenes (oi NaCwpaiot; 24:5). This is the term 
the lawyer Tertullus uses to designate the followers of 
Jesus (Tertullus brings the case of the Jewish authorities 
against Paul before the Roman governor in Caesarea). 
While the term “Christians” originated among Latin and 
Greek speakers (11:26), the term “Nazarenes” was used 
for the followers of Jesus by speakers of Semitic 
languages. It appears that this was the only term that non- 
Christian Jews used to designate Jesus’ followers. Since 
Jesus was a common name in the first century, people 
called him “Jesus of Nazareth” or “Jesus the Nazarene” to 
distinguish him from other bearers of the name Jesus, and 
his followers were then naturally called “the Nazarenes.” 


This designation may imply the rejection of messianic 
claims concerning Jesus. Or it may be pun on Jesus’ 
designation as the messianic “shoot” (néser) of David (Isa 
11:1; cf. 60:21), perhaps with an implied reference to the 
term “Nazirite” (nazir), someone consecrated to God (Num 
6:1-21; Judg 13:5, 7; 16:17). There may be a further pun 
with the Hebrew term for “to watch, preserve” (nsr) in 
terms of “the preserved of Israel” whom the Messiah will 
restore (Isa 49:6). 


5:12 Many signs and wonders among the people happened at 
the hands of the apostles. They were all meeting with one 
mind in Solomon’s Portico (Stà Sè TOV XEWÜV THV ATOOTOAWV 
éyiveto onueia Kai Tépata no Ev TO AaW. Kai Noav 
OuobvLASOV ÄnavTeg Ev TH 0TOÄ LOAOUMVTOG). The “many signs 
and wonders” that happen in Jerusalem indicate that God is 
answering the prayer of the believers, who asked for signs and 
wonders (4:30). According to 5:15-16, these signs and wonders 
were miracles of healing and exorcisms.30 Luke emphasizes that it 


was “at the hands of the apostles” (placed first for emphasis) that 
miracles happened, i.e., not only through Peter, but through all the 
Twelve. The phrase “at the hands of” is probably a Hebrew idiom 
and not a reference to the laying on of hands during the healing of 
the sick. 


The imperfect translated as “happened” (€yiveto) indicates that 
the miracles happened over a period of time. The close connection 
between this sentence and the next suggests that many of these 
healings took place in the temple court, like the healing of the lame 
man at the Beautiful Gate in 3:1-10. The miracles take place 
“among the people” (Ev TW Aa), i.e., in public, in Israel’s center. 

Luke notes again that the believers regularly meet in Solomon’s 
Portico (3:11; cf. 2:46; 3:1; 5:20, 42; see on 2:46). The imperfect 
translated “were meeting” (fjoav) suggests that when the believers 
met as a large group, they met, worshiped, taught, studied, learned, 
and shared in the temple complex—at Solomon’s Portico, located on 
the east side of the Temple Mount. For 61 O0OLuAS6V see on 1:14. 


5:13 None of the other people dared to join them, yet the 
people spoke highly of them (TWV è Aoın@v OVSEic ETOALA 
KOAAGOVAL AVTOIS GAA’ EueydAUvev avTOvG ó Aaöc). The “great 
fear” triggered by the sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira kept 
“the other people” away from joining the believers meeting in the 
temple. The identity of “the other people” (oi Aoınoi) is disputed. 
They are most plausibly understood as referring to Jewish people in 
general who do not belong to the congregation of the followers of 
Jesus.31 There is no contradiction with vv. 12 or 14 since the Greek 
term KoAMAodaı (“join”) is not a technical term denoting 
conversion32 but often refers to geographical or personal proximity. 
Curious people were hesitant to approach the congregation and thus 
kept themselves at a safe distance. 


Nevertheless, these people “spoke highly” of believers. Awe, fear, 
and the expression of a favorable opinion are not mutually 
exclusive, but are often connected. If the personal pronoun (avTotc) 
refers to the congregation of believers meeting in Solomon’s Portico 
(vv. 11-12), the direct object (aUtToUs) refers to the believers in the 
congregation as well. 


5:14 More than ever, believers were added to the Lord, great 


numbers of both men and women (udAAov SE mpooEeTibevTO 
TLOTEVOVTEG TH KUpiW, TANON AvspHv TE Kal yuvatkd@v). The 
teaching and preaching of the apostles and the meetings of the 
congregation in Solomon’s Portico led to further conversions among 
the Jewish people. The term “more than” (udGAAov) has a 
comparative meaning: more Jews than ever came to faith in Jesus 
as Lord (KUptoc), as the risen and exalted Messiah and Savior. In 
view of the numbers given in 2:41 (3,000) and 4:4 (5,000), the 
plural (nA en, “large numbers, multitudes”) should be interpreted 
in terms of many hundreds, if not thousands, of Jews who became 
believers in Jesus. The present participle translated as “believers” 
(mtotevovtec) implies the continuing nature of the faith of these 
new converts. Luke specifies that both men and women were 
converted. 


The cause of the new conversions may be seen in the miracles 
(vv. 12a, 15-16), a factor, however, that must be “balanced” with 
the fear that gripped the population (v. 11) and the distance that 
the people kept from the congregation (v. 13a). The key to resolve 
this apparent contradiction is the imperfect passive “were added” 
(mpooetibevto), which implies God as agent of the action: it was 
God himself who caused people to overcome their unbelief, their 
hesitation, and their fear and to come to faith in Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior. 


5:15 As a result, they would carry the sick out into the streets 
and lay them on cots and mats so that when Peter would pass 
by, his shadow might fall on some of them (WoTE Kal eig TAG 
TAATELAG EKMEpELV TOUS AobEvEIC Kal TLWEVAL Eri KALvaplwv Kal 
KpaBattwv, iva Epxou£vov IIETPOL Kav N oKla EntoKldon TIvi 
avt@v). The continued growth of the church results in more 
healings. The connection translated “as a result” (Wote) is often 
regarded as a difficulty, which is resolved if v. 14 is seen as a 
parenthesis and if the expectation of miracles in v. 15 is connected 
with the high regard of the population for the believers in v. 13b.33 
Another solution is to interpret Wote as indeed linking the faith of 
the new converts (v. 14) with the expectation and the experience of 
miraculous healings and exorcisms (vv. 15-16).34 

If this connection is interpreted in a strict sense, the people who 
expect and experience healings from illnesses and liberation from 
demons are believers in Jesus. The crucifixion of Jesus by the 


Jewish authorities despite the miracles he had performed, their 
continued opposition to Jesus’ followers, whose proclamation of 
Jesus has been banned (4:17-18; 5:28), and the awesome and 
terrifying presence of God in the congregation of the believers does 
not make it plausible that unbelieving Jews would want to be 
healed in the name of Jesus (cf. 3:6; 4:10, 30) by the apostles, who 
proclaimed that Jesus is the only Savior for the Jewish people 
(4:12). Certainly people who opposed the apostles and the followers 
of Jesus would not want to be healed by Peter and his associates. At 
most they would have to be sympathizers—Jews generally open to 
consider faith in Jesus. The expectation to be healed through Peter’s 
shadow (5:15) suggests, perhaps, sympathizers rather than 
authentic believers. 


Jews living in Jerusalem carried sick relatives and friends out of 
their houses and into the streets. It seems that the large number of 
thousands of believers made it impractical to carry all the sick 
people up to the temple complex into Solomon’s Portico. The term 
translated “streets” (stXateia) denotes a “wide road” or “street.” In 
Jerusalem, the main street that ran from northwest to south, 
leading from the New City via the Tyropoeon Valley to Robinson’s 
Arch at the southwest corner of the Temple Mount, was 10 meters 
wide, paved with stone slabs measuring 2 by 4 meters (with a sewer 
beneath the street up to 4 meters deep).35 Most of the other streets 
were more narrow and without pavement. 


The sick lay on “cots” (KAtvdplov) and on “mats” (KpdBattos); 
the former term is a diminutive and refers to a small bed or cot, 
while the latter term refers to a mattress or pallet. The sick waited 
until Peter (and the other apostles? cf. v. 12d) passed by—perhaps 
on their way to Solomon’s Portico in the temple, where they 
regularly taught, or on the way to meetings in the houses of 
believers throughout the city (cf. 2:46). Some evidently believed 
that Peter’s shadow had healing power. The Greek syntax suggests 
an element of uncertainty in their expectation (particle Gv), and the 
indefinite pronoun (ttc) indicates that only some, not all, of the sick 
were healed through Peter’s shadow. 


Many commentators refer to parallels in Greek, Roman, and 
(later) Jewish literature that relate the belief that a shadow, being a 
vital part of a human being (or of an animal), can have a powerful 
positive or negative effect on another person.3° However, no exact 


parallels to v. 15 have been found.37 Luke does not say whether the 
apostles encouraged such beliefs, and he does not explicitly state 
that people who had such beliefs were actually healed (unless the 
statement in v. 16e should be linked with v. 15).38 In Luke 8:44, a 
woman believed that if she touched the fringe of Jesus’ robe, she 
would be healed. The expectation that Paul’s handkerchiefs had 
healing power (19:12) is similarly unusual. 


Some suggest that the verb that Luke uses (€mloKldon, 
“overshadowed”), seen in the context of its use in the LXX and in 
Luke 1:35; 9:34, points to “the presence and power of God which 
Peter represents” that effects the cures, rather than the shadow as 
such.39 Others suggest that even if popular superstition is involved, 
God healed in his gracious mercy anyway. Luke does not see these 
happenings in a critical light. He is convinced that the conversion of 
thousands of people was accompanied by a mighty display of God’s 
power that healed many people in miraculous ways, and that the 
reputation of the apostles was linked with the healings that took 
place during this period. For Luke, it was not the shadow of Peter 
but God who caused healings to happen when people come to faith 
in Jesus (3:16; 4:10, 30). 


5:16 A large number of people also gathered from the towns 
around Jerusalem; they brought the sick and the people 
tormented by unclean spirits, who were all cured (oVVripxeto 
Sè Kal TO nAMP0G THV mép TOAEWV TEpOVOGANL PEpOVTEG 
aodeveic Kal ÖXAOLUEVOUG UO NVELLÄTWV AKAHAPTWV, OLTLVEG 
EHEPANELOVTO Gnavtec). This is the first notice in Acts that 
indicates that people from outside Jerusalem were affected by the 
ministry of the apostles. A large number of people who lived in 
towns around Jerusalem also gathered. In a Jewish context, the 
term translated as “towns” (möALG, singular) was used no longer in 
the sense of a Greek “city-state” but came to be used for “towns” 
such as Bethlehem and Nazareth (Luke 2:4, 39), which had less 
than 400 inhabitants. 


Luke does not say where these people gathered. Some assume 
that they came to Jerusalem. This is far from certain, however. 
The Twelve had been trained by Jesus to move from town to town 
and from village to village, they had seen thousands of Jews come 
to faith in Jesus, and they had been commissioned by Jesus to be 
his witnesses in Jerusalem and in Judea (1:8). Surely, then, they 


would start to visit other towns in Judea. If we accept this scenario, 
Luke’s comment in v. 16 means that when the apostles, who 
traveled perhaps in groups of two (cf. Mark 6:7), arrived in a town, 
people gathered to hear them preach and to heal the sick. 


Jews from the towns of Judea, just like those living in Jerusalem, 
gathered their sick relatives and friends and brought them to the 
apostles. Luke specifies that some “tormented by unclean spirits” 
were also “cured” (€6€pameVOvTO). The expression “unclean spirits” 
(nveluata AKAdapta)*! probably refers to demons. They are 
“unclean” because they are evil and separated from the purity of 
God and of his people. The present participle “tormented” 
(OyAOULEVOUG) suggests that these evil spirits affected some of 
these people as a permanent condition. The particle Kai, which 
separates the sick (Adodeveic) from those tormented by unclean 
spirits, indicates that Luke keeps the two categories of afflictions 
separate. All who wanted to be healed were in fact healed. 


Theology in Application 


Whether Ananias and Sapphira were authentic believers or not, we 
should be careful not to portray them as villains. They were willing 
to sell property and donate part of it—presumably a large sum—to 
the congregation. Even though their motivation was wrong, their 
donation in itself was laudable, a reflection of the importance that 
the Jerusalem church accorded to helping the needy. This fact, 
however, does not minimize the seriousness of their offense. People 
who hide something are not salt of the earth and light of the world 
(Matt 5:13-16; cf. Luke 14:34-35). If not merely murder is sin, but 
already anger (Matt 5:21-26) is, then the motivation to gain in 
prestige and reputation through willful misrepresentation is as 
serious as a power grab with violent means. If our heart is in the 
place where our possessions are (Luke 12:34), Ananias and Sapphira 
did not have “a treasure in heaven that will never fail, where no 
thief comes near and no moth destroys” (Luke 12:33); their hearts 
were tied to their reputation rather than to their faith in God, who 
had revealed himself in Jesus, the messianic Savior and the exalted 
Lord. 


This passage does present difficult questions pertaining to the 
deception and death of Ananias and Sapphira—its suddenness, its 
harshness, the apparent lack of an opportunity to repent and make 


amends, and Peter’s solitary role. We have attempted to answer 
most of these questions. Several basic truths are important in this 
passage. 


The Place of God’s Presence 


The church is the place of God’s presence. Insofar as Ananias and 
Sapphira wanted to deceive the apostles and the other believers, 
they were lying to God. When we speak here of “church,” we mean 
the local church, the congregation of believers in Jesus in a specific 
locality. The congregation of God is not just a human institution 
where all challenges and problems can be somehow “worked out” 
with principles and tools derived from the social sciences of schools 
of business and management. The church is the “temple of the Holy 
Spirit” and thus the place where God is present. 


As such, the believers who make up the congregation live in 
grateful acceptance and observance of God’s will. Their behavior 
should not be controlled by the values of the society in which they 
live, but by the revealed will of God, which not infrequently 
contradicts the secular values of society. 


Since the congregation is the place of God’s presence, it is holy. 
Paul addresses his letter to the believers in Corinth to “the church 
of God in Corinth, to those sanctified in Christ Jesus” (1 Cor 1:2). 
People who have come to faith in Jesus, the Savior, have 
experienced God’s forgiveness of their sins, the removal of their 
guilt, and their transfer into the status of people who are righteous 
and holy; thus, they belong to the community of God’s holy people. 


Since this assembly of people has been made holy, God calls them 
to live holy lives. The “indicative” of our status and the 
“imperative” of our obligation must be held together—believers are 
holy because they have been forgiven, justified, and redeemed, and 
believers are obligated to live according to God’s will. All 
motivations and actions that contradict God’s holiness—deception, 
lies, attempting to gain prestige, and honor—have no place in the 
life of believers. Sin is always serious; it is always an attack on God. 
Deceiving the church is not simply deceiving the pastors, or the 
other members, but God himself, who is present in the church 
through his Spirit. 

The weekly meetings of the congregation thus focus on praise, 
gratefulness, and obedience to God and his revelation in the 


Scriptures and in Jesus Christ. Churches that focus on entertaining 
people have degenerated from places of divine presence to places of 
human soliloquy. Instead of being in dialogue with God, people 
have a monologue with themselves. 


The reality of the presence of God in the Jerusalem church 
accounts for the willingness of believers to sell property in order to 
help the poor, and it accounts for the respect that the population of 
the city of Jerusalem had for the followers of Jesus during this 
period. Commitment to Jesus does not always, or not always 
immediately, lead to opposition and persecution. Authentic, 
consistent Christian behavior should establish a good reputation for 
Christian believers in the surrounding culture. Enjoying the favor of 
the “world” is not automatically worldliness, but may reflect the 
respect that unbelievers have for the love they see Christians have 
for each other and for their selfless giving to others. 


Grace and Judgment 


God’s presence brings both grace and judgment. One of the main errors 
of “liberal” theologies is the notion that God is a gracious Father 
who forgives and often overlooks the faults of his children. It is 
impossible for sinful human beings to liberate themselves from 
God’s judgment. If there is no judgment, there is no grace. Grace 
without judgment is senile bonhomie. 


God’s merciful grace is real. God forgave the disciples who had 
run away when Jesus was betrayed and arrested. God forgave Peter 
when he denied on the night of Jesus’ trial that he knew Jesus. God 
forgives sins and transforms believers’ lives. 


God’s eternal judgment is also real. Since God’s judgment of 
sinners is a reality, he can punish sinners in the present—through 
reduced joy in the Lord, illness, and even death. Paul knew, with 
prophetic insight, that some of the wealthier Corinthian believers 
were “weak and sick, and a number ... have fallen asleep” because 
they had despised believers who were poor, neglecting them during 
the meals and the celebration of the Last Supper (1 Cor 11:30). The 
possibility of God’s judgment on sinners on this side of eternity is 
also mentioned in 1 Cor 5:5; 1 Tim 1:20; Jas 5:20; 1 John 5:16-17. 
God’s temporal judgment on believers does not imply eternal 
damnation, particularly if Rom 8:31-39 and other passages are 
interpreted in terms of a certain assurance of salvation. If Ananias 


and Sapphira were believers, remember that the passage makes no 
statement concerning their eternal salvation or lack thereof. 


The story of the deception and death of Ananias and Sapphira 
will evoke fear in believers and unbelievers alike who are conscious 
of sins they have committed. This is certainly one of the purposes 
why Luke included this narrative. Modern audiences can and should 
be reminded of the sermon entitled “Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God,” which Jonathan Edwards preached to the congregation 
of Enfield, Massachusetts, in July 1741 and which ends with the 
words, “Therefore, let every one that is out of Christ, now awake 
and fly from the wrath to come. The wrath of Almighty God is now 
undoubtedly hanging over a great part of this congregation. Let 
every one fly out of Sodom: ‘Haste and escape for your lives, look 
not behind you, escape to the mountain, lest you be consumed.’ ”42 
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Chapter 13 
Acts 5:17-42 


Literary Context 


In Acts 1:15-8:3, Luke describes the identity, mission, and 
beginnings of the community of Jesus’ followers. The first section 
(1:15-2:47) described the identity and witness of Jesus’ followers as 
God’s people. In the longer second section (3:1-8:3), Luke shows 
how the apostles take the news of Jesus, the crucified and risen 
Messiah and Savior, to the Jewish people living in Jerusalem and in 
Judea. The present passage is the fifth episode in this section, which 
relates the second phase of opposition to the apostles in Jerusalem. 


Peter, together with John, was arrested once before and put in 
prison (4:1-4), following the miraculous healing of the lame man 
(3:1-10) and their preaching about Jesus in Solomon’s Portico 
(3:11-26). In this new episode, triggered by continued growth of 
the congregation of the believers in Jesus both in Jerusalem and in 
the surrounding towns in Judea and by numerous miracles (5:12- 
16), the high priest and the leading priests take action and arrest 
the apostles (5:17-18; cf. the similar wording in 4:1-3). 


The following sequence of events resembles the confrontation 
between Peter and the Jewish authorities in 4:5-22. The 
interrogation before the Sanhedrin (5:27-28) gives Luke another 
opportunity to include a speech of Peter (5:29-32) resembling the 
speech in 4:8-12. Luke also includes a speech of a prominent 
Pharisee and scribal scholar named Gamaliel (vv. 35-39), who 
seems to be sympathetic to the messianic movement; he later turns 
out to have been the teacher of Saul-Paul (22:3). The passage 
confirms the previous reports about the public proclamation of the 
gospel by the apostles, as Luke makes no fewer than five comments 
about their public preaching (vv. 20, 21, 25, 28, 42). 


Luke uses a pattern of correspondences between 1:12-4:23 and 
4:24-5:42, which contributes to the story of the conflict between 
the apostles who teach and preach in Jerusalem and the Jewish 
leaders who seek to halt their activities.1 In both sections Luke 


notes that the believers pray (1:14; 4:24-30) and are then filled 
with the Spirit and speak in its power (2:4; 4:31). Then follows a 
summary description of the life of the community (2:42-47; 4:32- 
35), and in both sections Luke notes the occurrence of signs and 
wonders before the arrest of Peter and John and the arrest of the 
apostles (2:43; 3:1-10; 5:12-16). This pattern “helps to build 
suspense as the resolve of both parties to the conflict is tested under 
increasing pressure. It shows the apostles and the church holding 
firm under this pressure. That the apostles repeat what they have 
already said makes the point of their firmness in the face of the 
threats.”2 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 

B. The Life, Witness, Trials, and Growth of the 

Community of Believers in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) 

12. The growth of the church: Signs and 


wonders (5:12-16) 

13. Renewed persecution of the apostles 
(5:17-42) 

14. The appointment of the seven assistants 
(6:1-7) 


Main Idea 


Following Jesus leads into suffering. On this occasion, all the 
apostles are arrested and interrogated, as the Jewish leaders in the 
Sanhedrin contemplate their execution. At the same time, following 
Jesus entails joyful faithfulness, bold proclamation, and divine 
protection in the midst of suffering. 


Translation 


Acts 5:17-42 


17a Action Then the high priest and 
Association all his associates, 
Identification the party ofthe Sadducees, 
Action took action, 
Cause as they were filled with envy. 
Action They arrested the apostles 
Action and put them in the public jail. 


Setting: Time But during the night 
Action an angel of the Lord opened the doors of the jail, 
Action led them out, 

Action (speech) and said, 
Command “Go, 
Command stand and speak 

Place in the temple 

Audience to the people 

Content all the words of this life.” 


Setting: Cause As they had been told, 
Action they entered the temple 

Time at dawn 
Action and continued to teach. 


Setting: Time When the high priest and his associates arrived, 
Action they convened the Sanhedrin, 

Explanation the full council of the elders of the Israelites, 
Action and sent to the prison 

Purpose to have the apostles brought in. 


Setting: Time When the officers arrived, 
Event they did not find them 
Place in the jail. 
Action They returned 
Action (Report) and reported, 
Event “We found the prison securely locked, 
Event and the guards were standing at the doors, 
Action/Time but when we opened the doors, 
Contra-expectation we found no one inside.” 
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Setting: Time When the captain of the temple and 
List (association) the chief priests 
Event heard this report, 
Result they were at a loss concerning this information, 
Result wondering what this might lead to. 


Action Then someone arrived 
Action (report) and reported, 
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Address 
Protagonist 
Identification 
Event 
Action 
Action (reaction) 
Action 
Manner 
Reason 


Setting: Time 
Action 
Action 
Question/Accusation 
Order (Prohibition) 
Accusation 
Accusation 
Identification 
Association 
Action (response/speech) 
Assertion 
Contrast 
Assertion 
Identification/Accusation 
Means 
Assertion 
Role 
Role 
Purpose 


Confirmation 
Confirmation 
Explanation 


Setting: Time 
Reaction 
Intention 
(character's thoughts) 
Character entrance 

Description 

Description 
Action 
Action 

Command 

Time (Duration) 
Action (speech) 
Address 
Exhortation 


“Look, 
the men 
whom you put in prison 
are standing in the temple courts 
teaching the people.” 
Then the captain left with his officers 
and brought them in, 
without using force, 
because they feared that the people might stone them. 


When they brought the apostles in, 

they made them stand before the Sanhedrin. 
The high priest interrogated them, saying, 

“Did we not strictly order you 

not to teach in that name? 

Yet you have filled Jerusalem with your teaching, 

and you are determined to bring that man’s blood upon us.” 
Peter and 
the apostles 
said in reply, 

“We must obey God 

rather than human beings! 
The God of our Fathers raised up Jesus, 
whom you had killed 
by hanging him on a cross. 
This man God exalted to his right hand 
as Leader and 
Savior 
that he might give to Israel repentance and 
forgiveness of sins. 


We are witnesses of these things, 
and so is the Holy Spirit, 
whom God has given to those who obey him.” 


When they heard this, 
they were infuriated 
and wanted to kill them. 


But a Pharisee with the name Gamaliel, ... 
a teacher of the law 
who was respected by all the people, 

... Stood up in the Sanhedrin 
and ordered the men 
to leave the hall 

for a short time. 
He said to them, 
“Fellow Israelites, 
be careful about what you are going to do with these men. 


36a Setting: Time Some time ago 

b Event/Character entrance Theudas arose, 

c Description claiming that he was somebody, 

d Association and about four hundred men joined him. 

e Event But he was killed, 

f Event and allwho had been persuaded by him were broken up, 

g Result and they came to nothing. 
37a Setting: Time After him, 

b Setting: Time at the time of the census, 

c Event/Character entrance Judas the Galilean arose 

d Event and caused the people to revolt and to follow him. 

e Event He perished as well, 

f Result and allwho had been persuaded by him were dispersed. 
38a Inference Therefore, in the present case 

b Advice I advise you to keep away from these men 

c Advice and to let them alone. 

d Condition For if this plan or activity is of human origin, 

e Prediction it will fail. 
39a Condition But if it is from God, 

b Prediction you will not be able to suppress them; 

c Warning you will only find yourselves fighting against God.” 

d Result They were persuaded by him. 
40a Action They called in the apostles 

b Action and had them whipped. 

c Action Then they ordered them 

d Prohibition not to speak in the name of Jesus. 

e Action Then they let them go. 
41a Action They left the Sanhedrin, 

b Description (manner) full of joy 

c Reason that they had been considered worthy to be insulted 

d Reason for the sake of 2 

the Name. 

42a fime Day after day, 

b Place in the temple courts and 

c Place in house after house, 

d Action they did not stop teaching 

e Action and proclaiming the good news 

f Content that Jesus is the Messiah. 


Structure and Literary Form 


This episode consists of seven incidents. (1) The apostles are 
arrested by order of the high priest (vv. 17-18). Luke notes that the 
high priest, not identified by name, collaborated with the Sadducees 
and comments that the motivation for the arrest was jealousy. 


(2) There is a miraculous escape by the apostles (vv. 19-21d). An 
angel of the Lord opens the prison doors and commands them to 
return to the temple and to continue proclaiming the message of 
Jesus. 


(3) In this third unit (vv. 21e-26), the high priest convenes the 
members of the Sanhedrin the next morning and asks the temple 


police to bring the prisoners, but they find the apostles gone. The 
report of the temple police leaves the Jewish leaders perplexed. 
Someone informs the Sanhedrin that the Twelve are in the temple, 
where they continue teaching the people. The apostles are arrested 
again and transferred to the Sanhedrin, albeit without violence as 
the arresting party fears repercussions from the people in the 
temple complex. 


(4) The Sandredin interrogates the apostles (vv. 27-33) in four 
parts. First, the apostles are summoned before the Sanhedrin, where 
the high priest begins the interrogation (v. 27). Second, the high 
priest makes three accusations: they have ignored the ban on 
speaking that had been issued by the Sanhedrin, they have filled the 
entire city with their teaching, and they continue with their 
preaching because they want to take revenge (v. 28). Third, Peter, 
who speaks for the Twelve, gives a speech (vv. 29-32). Finally, the 
high priest and the Sadducees react with outrage, ready to plot the 
execution of the Twelve (v. 33). 


(5) Gamaliel, a respected scribe and Pharisee (vv. 34-39c), asks 
for a private session of the Sanhedrin without the apostles present. 
He appeals to the members of the Sanhedrin to proceed with 
caution. Before he gives his advice, he gives two examples of 
popular uprisings, both of which failed. He counsels his fellow 
Jewish leaders to leave the Twelve alone because movements that 
have a human origin will inevitably fail, and opposition to a 
movement that is from God is dangerous. 


(6) The Sanhedrin makes its decision (vv. 39d-40). The members 
accept Gamaliel’s counsel, punish the Twelve by flogging, issue 
another ban on speaking, and let them go. 


(7) The apostles rejoice because they have been deemed worthy 
to suffer for the sake of Jesus (vv. 41-42), and they continue their 
preaching and teaching ministry both in public in the temple and in 
the private houses of the believers. 


The episode, which is a historical narrative, relates direct speech for 
the following people: an angel (v. 20), the temple police (v. 23), an 
anonymous messenger (v. 25), the high priest (v. 28), Peter (vv. 29- 
32), and Gamaliel (vv. 35-39). Peter’s speech in vv. 29-32 has 56 
words of Greek text, while Gamaliel’s speech in vv. 35-39 is nearly 
twice as long (103 words). 


The narrative is fast paced, indicated by the following facts. (1) Of 
108 verbal forms in vv. 17-42, there are 67 aorist and 25 present 
tense forms; for comparison, there are 103 nouns in the passage. (2) 
More importantly, there are seventeen changes of characters who 
act and speak. (3) The most hectic geographical movement is 
connected with the discovery of the apostles’ escape from prison: 
the temple police go to the prison to collect the prisoners (v. 21h-i); 
the police discover that the prisoners are gone (v. 22a-c); they 
return to the Sanhedrin (v. 22d) where they give a report (v. 23); 
when the apostles are located in the temple, the captain and his 
police force go to the temple (v. 26a); the apostles are rearrested 
and taken to the Sanhedrin (v. 26b). 


Luke highlights almost the same strategies for the defense of the 
gospel in Peter’s speech and its immediate context as in Peter’s 
interrogation in 4:5-22.3 (1) The apostles faithfully preach in the 
temple (vv. 12, 42), perform miracles (vv. 12, 15-16), are well 
regarded by the people (vv. 13-16, 26), are obedient to God rather 
than to human beings (v. 29), and rejoice in hardships (v. 41). (2) 
The Jewish leaders are motivated by jealousy (v. 17), are unable to 
offer convincing arguments against the apostles’ beliefs (v. 33b), are 
willing to use violent means to suppress the apostles’ activities (v. 
33c), are motivated by a fear of the people (v. 26), and oppose God 
through their actions (vv. 29, 30, 39). (3) Cautious Gamaliel, held 
in high esteem by the people (v. 34), is reasonable (vv. 35-39) and 
concerned lest he oppose God (v. 39). (4) Logical and theological 
reasoning is offered, based on historical precedent and the concern 
not to fight against God (vv. 35-39). 


Luke concludes this unit on the identity of the restored people of 
God and the authority of the Twelve by showing that the leadership 
of Israel has passed from the old authorities of the Jewish people to 
the Twelve, who are preaching Jesus as Messiah and Savior in the 
temple, defying the ban on speaking about Jesus imposed by the 
Sanhedrin. 


Exegetical Outline 


I. Renewed Persecution of the Apostles (5:17-42) 
A. The Arrest of the Apostles by the High Priest (5:17- 
18) 
1. Initiative of the high priest (5:17a) 


2. Collaboration of the Sadducees (5:17b-d) 
3. The motivation of jealousy (5:17e) 
4. Arrest and imprisonment of the apostles (5:18) 
B. The Miraculous Escape of the Apostles (5:19-21d) 
1. Liberation of the apostles by an angel of the Lord 
(5:19) 
2. The angel’s command to go back to the temple and 
preach the gospel (5:20) 
3. The apostles enter the temple complex (5:21a-c) 
4. The apostles continue to teach in the temple (5:21d) 
C. The Failed First Session of the Sanhedrin (5:21e-26) 
1. The high priest convenes a session of the Sanhedrin 
(5:21e-g) 
2. The attempted transfer of the apostles from the prison 
to the Sanhedrin (5:21h-24) 
a. The temple police are dispatched to the prison to 
get the prisoners (5:21h-i) 
b. The temple police do not find the prisoners in the 
prison (5:22a-c) 
c. The temple police return to the Sanhedrin (5:22d-e) 
d. The report of the temple police (5:23) 
e. The captain of the temple and the chief priests are 
perplexed (5:24) 
f. The report about the presence of the prisoners in the 
temple (5:25) 
g. The captain of the temple and the officers go to the 
temple (5:26a) 
h. Arrest and transfer of the apostles to the Sanhedrin 
(5:26b-d) 
D. The Interrogation of the Apostles before the 
Sanhedrin (5:27-33) 
1. The apostles appear before the assembled members of 
the Sanhedrin (5:27) 
a. Summons of the Twelve for examination by the 
Sanhedrin (5:27a-b) 
b. Interrogation by the high priest (5:27c) 
2. The accusations of the high priest (5:28) 
a. They have ignored the ban on speaking (5:28a-b) 
b. They have filled Jerusalem with their teaching 
(5:28c) 


c. Their preaching is an act of revenge (5:28d) 
3. Peter’s defense, who speaks for the Twelve (5:29-32) 
a. Setting: Peter speaks for the apostles (5:29a-c) 
b. Refutation: God’s commands have priority over 
human bans (5:29d-e) 
c. Proclamation of Jesus’ resurrection from the dead 
by God (5:30a) 
d. Accusation that the Jewish leaders have crucified 
Jesus (5:30b-c) 
e. Proclamation of Jesus’ exaltation as Leader and 
Savior (5:31a-c) 
f. Proclamation of God’s offer of forgiveness through 
Jesus (5:31d-e) 
g. Confirmation through the Twelve, who are 
eyewitnesses (5:32a) 
h. Confirmation through the Spirit, who is granted to 
the believers (5:32b-c) 
4. The reaction of the high priest and the Sadducees 
(5:33) 
a. Outrage of the members of the Sanhedrin (5:33a-b) 
b. Scheme to execute the Twelve (5:33c) 
E. The Advice of Gamaliel (5:34-39c) 
1. Intervention of Gamaliel (5:34) 
a. Introduction of Gamaliel as a respected scribe and 
Pharisee (5:34a-c) 
b. Petition for a session of the Sanhedrin without the 
Twelve (5:34d-g) 
2. Gamaliel’s speech (5:35-39) 
a. Appeal to proceed with caution (5:35) 
b. Historical example: The popular uprisings of 
Theudas and Judas (5:36-37) 
c. Counsel: Leave the Twelve alone (5:38a-c) 
d. Reason: The fate of movements of human and 
divine origin (5:38d-39c) 
F. The Decision of the Sanhedrin (5:39d-40) 
1. Acceptance of Gamaliel’s counsel (5:39d) 
2. Summons of the Twelve (5:40a) 
3. Punishment: Flogging of the Twelve (5:40b) 
4. Verdict: Ban on speaking about Jesus (5:40c-d) 
5. Release of the Twelve (5:40e) 


G. The Continued Preaching Ministry of the Apostles 
(5:41-42) 
1. The rejoicing of the Twelve (5:41) 
2. The continued proclamation and teaching in the 
temple and in private houses (5:42) 


Explanation of the Text 


5:17 Then the high priest and all his associates, the party of 
the Sadducees, took action, as they were filled with envy 
(AvaoTüg SÈ Ò åpXLEPEÙG Kal nÄVTEg Ol ObV AUTH, Å OLGA aipEeotc 
TOV LadssovKalwv, ErANOONoAV INAov). The continued growth of 
the messianic movement connected with Jesus and led by the 
apostles causes the high priest to take action. Luke provides no 
information about the timing of this intervention. The aorist 
participle translated “took action” (Gvaotdc) expresses more than 
the attendant circumstance of the main verbal idea (€mAjoOnoav 
CnAov, “they were filled with envy”); it expresses the result of their 
jealousy. 


The high priest who initiates the arrest of the apostles is probably 
the incumbent high priest Caiaphas (see on 4:6). This is not certain, 
however, since Annas, the patriarch of the high priestly family, is 
called “high priest” (Gpyltepevs) in 4:6.* The intervention of the 
high priest is linked with his “associates” from the party of the 
Sadducees. The term translated as “party” (aipgotc) denotes “a 
group that holds tenets distinctive to it” and can thus be translated 
as “sect, party, school, faction.” It is the standard term in references 
to movements within Judaism, including the followers of Jesus.5 
While in his gospel Luke portrays the Pharisees as the major 
opponents of Jesus, in Acts it is the Sadducees who are often seen as 
more hostile against the followers of Jesus. This shift is explained 
by the move from Galilee to Jerusalem, where the Sadducees seem 
to have had control of the Sanhedrin. 


The motivation for the arrest of the apostles by the high priest 
and Sadducees is “envy” (CfjAoc). This Greek term means “zeal, 
ardor” when intense positive interest in something is in view. Luke 
may refer to the concerns of the high priest for the political stability 
of Judea, which was his responsibility as the highest representative 
of the Jewish population in the Roman province of Judea, and to 
his concerns for theological orthodoxy, according to which a man 


deemed dangerous by the religious leadership and then executed by 
crucifixion could not possibly be the Messiah, let alone the Savior of 
Israel. If a negative connotation is in view, the term denotes 
“jealousy” or “envy” in the sense of “intense negative feelings over 
another’s achievements or success,”6 which seems the more 
plausible meaning here. 


The continued and formidable growth of the believers in Jesus in 
Jerusalem and in many Judean towns, accompanied by signs and 
wonders and coupled with the high regard held for the apostles (vv. 
12-16), causes the chief priests and the Sadducean supporters in the 
Sanhedrin to resent strongly the reputation and the popularity of 
the apostles. Since the members in the Sanhedrin were not elected 
by the people, that increased popularity would not have meant a 
loss of political power for the Sadducees. Yet they could not afford 
to tolerate the increasing influence of the apostles, who were 
leading a movement that believed Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah and Savior of Israel. They are thus no longer content to 
move merely against Peter (and John, see 4:1-22), but to arrest the 
entire leadership of the movement. 


5:18 They arrested the apostles and put them in the public jail 
(kal énéBarov Tac xElpac éxi TOLG AnooTOAOUG Kai EHEVTO 
autovcs Ev TNpNoEL önuoola). The high priest organizes the arrest 
of the apostles, presumably carried out by the “officers” mentioned 
in v. 22. They arrest the apostles, probably as they are teaching in 
Solomon’s Portico on the east side of the temple complex (cf. v. 12), 
and put them in the “public jail” (trpnoıg Snuooia), perhaps a 
reference to the Jewish “state prison” in Herod’s old palace, the 
praetorium on the west side of the city.’ In v. 19 the traditional 
Greek term for jail is used (@vUAaky; lit., “guardhouse”), the 
standard term for the place where prisoners are guarded. In vv. 21, 
23 Luke uses yet another Greek term (deou@Tr|pLov; lit., “place of 
binding”) to describes a place for prisoners. 


5:19-20 But during the night an angel of the Lord opened the 
doors of the jail, led them out, and said, “Go, stand and speak 
in the temple to the people all the words about this life” 
(GyyeA.ocg SÈ KUpioU SLA VUKTÖG Avoldag TAG OUpas TÅG PLAAKÄG 
eEayayWv TE AUTOUG Eimev: HOPEÜEOHE Kal OTAVEVTEC AGAEITE EV 
TM lep® TH AGG nAvra TA PNnaTa TIS Cwf\s TAUTNS). The second 


incident relates how the apostles escape during the night with the 
help of an angel so that they can continue to proclaim the word of 
God. God’s direct intervention with a miracle here is a new 
development. The angel’s rescue demonstrates that God is 
answering the prayer of the Jerusalem believers to notice the 
hostility of the Jewish leadership and to grant them boldness to 
proclaim the gospel despite the ban on speaking (4:29). It also 
demonstrates that the Sanhedrin is unable to thwart God’s will, a 
point that Gamaliel will make in v. 39. 


In the Old Testament the “angel of the Lord” (GyyeX.o0c¢ Kupiou; 
Heb. mal ’ak yhwh) describes the reality of the presence of Yahweh, 
who intervenes in history and sends messages.® Luke refers to an 
angel of the Lord repeatedly, as he mentions angels more generally 
as well. He reports two other miraculous escapes from prison in 
Acts (12:6-11; 16:25-26). Since God’s intervention in human affairs 
is, by definition, an expression of his sovereignty and never the 
result of human manipulation, he can free the apostles whenever he 
wants, though he does not free Paul in AD 57 when he is 
imprisoned in Jerusalem (23:10-11) and Caesarea (23:35) or in AD 
60 when he is imprisoned in Rome (28:16). 


The angel opens the doors of the jail (cf. 12:6-11). The term 
“night” (vUé) denotes the entire period from sundown to sunrise, 
although the release seems to have taken place in the early hours of 
the morning. 


The angel commands the apostles to continue teaching in the 
temple. This scene is narrated with the barest essentials. The angel’s 
command communicates four points. (1) The apostles are to stay in 
Jerusalem despite the danger. After Peter’s earlier arrest, the 
apostles—mostly Galileans—might have considered leaving 
Jerusalem to preach the gospel elsewhere; note that Jesus was 
warned on one occasion by sympathetic Pharisees to leave a 
particular geographical area because they heard that Herod 
(Antipas) wanted to kill him (Luke 13:31). 


(2) The angel tells the apostles to continue preaching and 
teaching—in the temple, i.e., in public, not merely in the safer 
environment of private houses in which the believers are also 
meeting. They must return to the one place where they can be most 
easily found; it is the high priest who controls the temple, after all. 


(3) The apostles must continue to focus their preaching and 


teaching on Jesus. The phrase “the words about this life” (ta 
Pruata TÄG Cwfis Taltnc) describes the message about Jesus. 
These words form the proclamation of Jesus as “the Author of Life” 
(Ò Apxınyög TÄG Cwijs; 3:15). As a result of his resurrection, Jesus is 
the “prince” of life at God’s right hand; he is the “pioneer” of life, 
who has made eternal life in the presence of God possible for all 
who believe; he is the “founder” of life in the restored kingdom of 
God and in the new covenant. 


(4) The apostles are told not to hold anything back. They must 
proclaim “all the words” (nAvta Ta PNuata) about the life and 
salvation that Jesus alone can provide; they may not omit any part 
of the message that they had proclaimed earlier and that got them 
into trouble. 


5:21la-d As they had been told, they entered the temple at 
dawn and continued to teach (dKoloavTeg 8è EiofAH0V Und TOV 
dpOpov Eig TO igpdv Kal €SiSaoKov). The apostles hear the angel’s 
directions and proceed to act as they have been told. They enter the 
temple complex at dawn, presumably as early as the gates are 
opened, and continue teaching about Jesus for some period of time, 
probably in Solomon’s Portico (cf. 3:11-12; 5:12). They deliberately 
ignore the speaking ban that the Sanhedrin had issued earlier. But 
they are obedient to the Lord, who had communicated with them 
through his angel. 


5:21e-i When the high priest and his associates arrived, they 
convened the Sanhedrin, the full council of the elders of the 
Israelites, and sent to the prison to have the apostles brought 
in (tapayevouEevos S€ ó ApXLEPELG Kal Oi OLV AUTH OUVEKAAEOAV 
TO OLVESPLOV Kal noav THV yepovoiav THV viðv Topanı Kal 
ANEOTENAV giç TO SEopwTplov AxOfvar avtovs). The third 
incident relates a failed session of the Sanhedrin. The high priest 
and his associates from the Sadducees (cf. v. 17) arrive in the hall in 
which the Sanhedrin convenes (see on 4:5). The aorist participle 
(napayevöuevoc) is temporal and perhaps indicates simultaneous 
action: while the apostles enter the temple complex and begin their 
teaching, the high priest arrives at the council hall, perhaps only 
400 meters west of Solomon’s Portico. 


The high priest summons the members of the Sanhedrin, an 
institution also called “council of elders” (1) yepovola).10 The phrase 


“the full council of the sons of Israel” (lit.) comes from Exod 12:21. 
This description of the council in Jerusalem probably expresses the 
self-understanding of the Sanhedrin, whose leaders claimed 
theological and ethical (halakic) responsibility not only over the 
Jews in Judea but over the entire Jewish people everywhere. The 
solemn description indicates that all available leaders of the Jewish 
people are present, and it underscores their defeat as a result of 
God’s intervention during the previous night. 


When the morning session of the Sanhedrin has been convened, 
the high priest sends officers to the prison (see on v. 19), where the 
apostles were detained the previous day. They are ordered to 
transfer the prisoners to the council building. Luke’s readers cannot 
miss the comical aspect of the scene that is building suspense: while 
the leading priests dispatch officers to the prison, waiting for the 
prisoners to appear before them, the reader knows that the 
prisoners have escaped and are preaching again in the temple. 


5:22 When the officers arrived, they did not find them in the 
jail. They returned and reported (oi 5€ napayevöuevoL UanpéTat 
ovx EÜPOV avtovc v TÄ uraki dvaotpéWavtec SE 
Arınyyeitav). The officers (oi Ustnpétat, lit., “helpers, assistants”)11 
of the captain of the temple (cf. v. 24; 4:1) arrive at the jail. When 
they open the door of the room in which the leaders of the believers 
in Jesus had been bound, they find the cell empty. The officers 
return to the council building and give a report to the assembled 
leaders of Israel. 


5:23 “We found the prison securely locked, and the guards 
were standing at the doors, but when we opened the doors, we 
found no one inside” (A€yovtec OTL TO dEOUWTNpPLOV EÜponev 
KEKAELOLEVOV EV ion do~aArsia kai TOUS PVAaKaG EoTWTag Esl 
TOV HupWv, åvoičavteç SE Eow OVSEVa eüpouev). The report of 
the officials is succinctly summarized in three points. (1) The prison 
was “locked.” The perfect passive participle (KeKAElouévov) 
denotes a state or condition, implying that the prison had been 
locked all night. The prepositional phrase translated as “securely” 
(€v náo doparA.ela) underlines that the usual safeguards had been 
observed. 


(2) The guards “were standing” at the doors of the prison. The 
perfect participle (€0T@Tac) again describes a state of affairs or 


condition. Luke does not tell us how the prisoners escaped— 
whether the guards were blinded and thus did not see the prisoners 
walk out, or whether they were rendered unconscious and thus 
missed the departure of the prisoners, who evidently closed and 
locked the doors as they walked out of the jail. 


(3) When they opened the doors of the prisoners’ cell,12 they 
found “no one inside” (£ow oVSéva). This matter-of-fact report 
escalates the comical scene. State officials and their officers do not 
normally have to “look” for prisoners, as prisoners stay in the exact 
spot where they have been put, bound with ropes or chains to the 
wall of the cell. 


5:24 When the captain of the temple and the chief priests 
heard this report, they were at a loss concerning this 
information, wondering what this might lead to (ws è 
NKOLOAV TOUS AGyOUG TOUTOUG 6 TE OTPATNYOG TOU igpod Kal oi 
ÄPXLEPEIG, SUNTÖPOLV nepil AUTWV Ti àv yEvoLTo TOUTO). The report 
of the officers left the captain of the temple (see on 4:1) and the 
chief priests perplexed, which is formulated with an indirect 
question. The optative (yEvoLto) indicates they do not know the 
answer to their question. The demonstrative pronoun in the phrase 
“what this [toðto] might lead to” can refer to the disappearance of 
the apostles or to the movement of which the apostles are the 
leaders and which the Sanhedrin does not seem able to control. The 
possibility that a higher power is involved does not occur to them. 


5:25 Then someone arrived and reported, “Look, the men 
whom you put in prison are standing in the temple courts 
teaching the people” (mapayevouevoc é Tig AnnyyelvWev avToic 
Ott iSov oi Avöpes oc EOEo0E Ev tÅ PLAaKf Elolv Ev TH lepi 
EOTWTEG Kal Sl8Go0KOVTES TOV AGOV). Someone not identified by 
Luke arrives in the council hall with new information. The 
introductory “look” (i800) expresses the surprise of the messenger, 
who knows that the leaders of the followers of Jesus had been put 
into prison by the chief priests. He reports that they are now 
standing in the temple court and teaching the people—which is 
exactly what the angel of the Lord had told the apostles to do. This 
piece of news solves the perplexity of the chief priests as least as to 
the whereabouts of the apostles. 


5:26 Then the captain left with his officers and brought them 
in, without using force, because they feared that the people 
might stone them (TOTE dmeAOWV 6 oTparnyög ovV TOIC 
ÜNNPETALG Åyev aVTOUS Ov età Piac, EpoBotvTO yàp TOV Aadv 
un ALBacOGotv). The captain of the temple leaves the council hall, 
probably to avoid further complications and delays, accompanies 
his assistants, and brings the apostles into the Sanhedrin. Luke 
notes, not without a touch of irony, that the Jewish officials do not 
dare use force when they rearrest the apostles. The reason given is 
that they are afraid that if they use force, they might be pelted with 
stones!3 by the people who have been listening to the apostles. 


The support and sympathy of the inhabitants of Jerusalem for the 
apostles was noted in v. 13. The Sanhedrin officials fear a public 
lynching if they are not careful in the second arrest of the apostles. 
Whether some of the believers in Jesus who were undoubtedly 
present as well would have been willing to use force against the 
Sanhedrin officials is a possibility, although Luke consistently 
describes the followers of Jesus in Acts as suffering willingly, on 
occasion insisting on their rights (cf. 16:37-39; 22:25-29), but 
never as using force, in keeping with Jesus’ directive in Luke 22:50- 
51. 


5:27 When they brought the apostles in, they made them stand 
before the Sanhedrin. The high priest interrogated them 
(AyayOVTEG è avTOUSG EoTNoav Ev TH ovvespiw. Kal ExNpWTNOEV 
avutovs Ó dpxlepevc). The fourth incident of this episode narrates 
the interrogation of the apostles before the Sanhedrin (vv. 27-33). 
The Twelve are taken into the council hall and placed in front of 
the Sanhedrin. They stand where Peter and John stood several 
weeks earlier (4:7) and where Jesus stood during his trial (Luke 
22:66). The high priest is finally able to question these people who 
dared defy the ban on speaking that the Jewish leaders had issued 
when Peter and John were arrested and interrogated (4:1-18). The 
fact that the high priest himself begins the interrogation indicates, 
from the point of view of the Jewish leaders, the seriousness of the 
situation that the apostles’ preaching and teaching and the 
numerous miracles have caused. 


The high priest does not interrogate the apostles about their 
means of escape. While Luke may simply not be interested in such 


details, a plausible historical reason may be found precisely in the 
popularity of the apostles in Jerusalem. If they had help from 
“inside” the Sanhedrin, the high priest may prefer not to establish 
such details at this point. Or, perhaps, he is merely embarrassed 
that they have managed to escape. As the apostles stand before the 
Sanhedrin, they face the members of the council sitting in a 
semicircle before them. 


5:28 Saying, “Did we not strictly order you not to teach in that 
name? Yet you have filled Jerusalem with your teaching, and 
you are determined to bring that man’s blood upon us” (A£€yov:- 
où mapayyeAia mapnyyeiAauev vutv un SLSACKELV nÀ TH OVOLATL 
TOUTW, Kal ioù mEMANPWKATE THV Tepovoarnu TÄG SaxS 
WUdV Kal BovAEOVE Exayayetv Ep’ Hudc TO ala TOD AVOPWOU 
TOUTOU). The high priest charges the apostles with disobeying the 
ban on speaking that the Sanhedrin had issued (4:18, 21). He asks a 
rhetorical question: the introductory OU expects an affirmative 
answer.!* The apostles know, as does probably the entire city, that 
the Sanhedrin had issued a ban on speaking about Jesus. The 
solemn formulation translated as “did we (not) strictly order (you)” 
(mapayyeria mapayyéAAelv) imitates a Hebrew infinitive absolute, 
as the modal noun intensifies the meaning of the cognate verb. The 
high priest reminds the apostles that they have been strictly ordered 
not to teach about Jesus. As in 4:17, the high priest avoids 
pronouncing the name of Jesus. 


The accusation that follows the rhetorical question, formulated as 
an assertion, reveals the impotence of the high priest and his 
associates. They helped execute Jesus, they arrested Peter and 
issued a ban on speaking about Jesus, yet Jerusalem is “filled” with 
their teaching about Jesus. In Roman law, offenses subject to public 
law (crimen) were distinguished from offenses subject to civil law 
(delictum). Seen against this background, the Twelve are accused 
not of a transgression but of a crime—they have deliberately defied 
an earlier sentence by the highest court of the land, whose members 
had issued a ban on speaking about Jesus. This was a serious 
charge, which, if conviction followed, could have serious 
consequences. 


In Judea and in the Jewish diaspora, the local synagogues 
administered justice; they held trials and meted out sentences, 
which included floggings.15 We do not know whether in Jerusalem 


the local synagogues (cf. 6:9) had administrative and juridical 
functions. The Sanhedrin was the highest court of the land and may 
not have intervened in minor cases. But they did in the case of 
Jesus and his claims, and they do so now in the case of the leaders 
of the movement propagating Jesus’ teachings. 


The high priest unwittingly becomes a witness for the “success” 
of the preaching of the gospel by the Twelve in Jerusalem. The 
perfect indicative translated as “you have filled” (nerinpwKaTte) 
confirms that the public teaching and its effect on thousands of 
people in Jerusalem had been a regular feature of “happenings” in 
the city. This is hyperbole only if we do not trust Luke’s earlier 
reporting and assume that the public teaching of the apostles had 
had little effect. If indeed thousands of people have become 
believers in Jesus, who would all have been immersed for 
purification upon coming to faith in Jesus as the Messiah and Savior 
in the public pools near the Temple Mount, this would have been 
news in the city for many months. 


In his third accusation, the high priest charges that the apostles 
are acting out of revenge for the death of Jesus. The present 
indicative of the verb “you are determined” (ßoUAEOQE) suggests, 
from the high priest’s point of view, a constant desire on the part of 
Jesus’ followers for vengeance. In the biblical and Jewish tradition 
(and beyond), spilled human blood cries for revenge (Gen 4:10; 
Deut 19:10; cf. Heb 12:24; Rev 6:10). If a person has been 
murdered, the spilled blood causes the death of the murderer. 
Atonement for murder is possible only through the shedding of the 
blood of the murderer. 


If someone was unjustly executed, his spilled blood comes with 
vengeance over those responsible for the wrongful execution; this is 
the thought here, as in the action of Pontius Pilate who washed his 
hands and declared that he was innocent of Jesus’ blood (Matt 
27:24). Because the Jewish leaders were convinced that Jesus was 
not innocent and deserved to die, they asserted that his blood may 
come upon them and their children (Matt 27:25), which thus 
assumed juridical responsibility for Jesus’ death. When the 
responsibility for a wrongful execution (or murder) of a person is 
placed on another person, the same juridical assumption is made— 
as here (cf. 18:6; Matt 27:25). Perhaps the high priest accuses the 
apostles of seeking divine retribution for Jesus’ execution, asking 


God to inflict punishment on the Jewish leadership. Perhaps the 
high priest fears a popular uprising, insinuating that the apostles 
are planning to turn the city against the Jewish leaders in some 
deliberate, perhaps violent action. 


The Twelve have indeed been accusing the Jewish leaders for 
being responsible for Jesus’ crucifixion (2:23, 36; 3:13-15, 17; 
4:10-11, 27; cf. 10:39; 13:27). However, there is no trace of a 
desire for vindictive retaliation. On the contrary, Peter teaches that 
the Jewish people and their leaders acted out of ignorance, that 
Jesus’ crucifixion and subsequent resurrection was part of God’s 
plan, and that the Jewish people can repent, accept Jesus as God’s 
Messiah, and thus find salvation and times of refreshing (2:23; 
3:17-21). 


5:29 Peter and the apostles said in reply, “We must obey God 
rather than human beings!” (änoxkpıdels è TIETPOG kai Oi 
AndoToA0L Einav: mElWapyetv Set OE LGAAOV N Avepwnaoıcg). 
Peter answers the accusations of the high priest, speaking for the 
Twelve. He makes seven points in vv. 29-32. 


First, the apostles are obligated to obey God, who commanded 
them to speak and preach as witnesses of Jesus—most recently the 
night before through his angel (v. 20). Obedience to God always 
trumps obedience to human beings whenever there is a conflict 
between these two demands. The principle of the supreme authority 
of God is characteristic of the Jewish faith, a principle put to the 
test with great sacrifice during the reign of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 
This ruler sent letters to Jerusalem and the Judean towns forbidding 
burnt offerings, sacrifices, observance of the Sabbath and the 
Jewish festivals, and circumcision; he ordered the Jews (under 
threat of death, 1 Macc 1:50) to build altars and shrines for other 
gods and to sacrifice pigs and other unclean animals. Many died as 
martyrs for their faithfulness to God and his law. 


Peter’s answer repeats what he had already told the Sanhedrin 
(4:19). He does not deny that he and his colleagues have disobeyed 
the ban on speaking that the Sanhedrin had imposed. What he 
denies is the legitimacy of this ban. 


5:30 The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom you had 
killed by hanging him on a cross (0 9€0¢ TOV naTépwv NuL@v 


Hyelpev Inoovv öv vyEic Stexelpioaobe KpEudoavtes emt EVAOV). 
Second, Peter explains the message that he and his friends are 
proclaiming and teaching in Jerusalem and in the towns of Judea. 
This explanation provides the reason for their refusal to obey the 
Sanhedrin’s ban on speaking about Jesus. After all, Jesus has been 
raised from the dead by “the God of our fathers.” This means that 
his death, resurrection, and exaltation are not merely historical 
events of the recent past, but events that belong to the history of 
salvation that God initiated with his revelation to Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, David, and the other prophets (cf. 2:30; 3:13, 18, 21- 
25). If Jesus has been vindicated by God in his resurrection, the 
Jewish leaders acted against God when they engineered his death. 
And they are continuing to work against God by trying to silence 
the message about God’s vindication of Jesus. 


Third, Jesus’ death is the responsibility of the Jewish leaders, 
who murdered!” Jesus by hanging him on a “tree” (€UAOV); this 
term denotes the wooden pole with crossbeam used for crucifixions. 
Implying an allusion to Deut 21:22-23,18 Peter accuses the Jewish 
leaders of having treated Jesus as a dangerous criminal, as someone 
who is under God’s curse and must be eliminated from God’s 
people. In the Second Temple period Jews used the expression 
“hang on a tree” for crucifixion.19 


5:31 This man God exalted to his right hand as Leader and 
Savior that he might give to Israel repentance and forgiveness 
of sins (tToUTOV ó HEÖG ApyNyov Kal owTfpa Ubwoev tÅ Seta 
avutov ToD Sobval yetávorav TH TopanArA Kal ÄPEOLV AuapTtdv). 
Fourth, Peter explains the significance of Jesus’ death and 
resurrection. Jesus has been exalted in his resurrection and is now 
Leader and Savior at the right hand of God. This means that Jesus 
has been welcomed by God to sit with him on his throne as his 
exalted Servant.20 Moreover, Jesus has returned to the people of 
God as Leader and Savior. 


Jesus is “Leader” (Apxnyög)—Israel’s prince who shares God’s 
authority and who initiated the restoration of the kingdom, the 
pioneer who opened the path to eternal life in the messianic 
kingdom, the Author of Life in the new covenant in which God’s 
people enjoy the fullness of life (see on 3:15). Jesus is “Savior” 
(owTrp)2!—the one who delivers from evil, whether national or 
private, social or moral, physical or emotional, securing life before 


God and in God’s gracious presence. 


Fifth, Jesus grants Israel repentance and forgiveness of sins. The 
purpose of God’s resurrection and exaltation of Jesus is an offer to 
Israel—the offer of “repentance” (uetávota) and the “forgiveness of 
sins” (A@eotc AnapTıWv). God offers salvation, not retribution, for 
the crucifixion of Jesus. The people of Israel, in particular her 
leaders, must repent of their sin of rejecting Jesus, God’s messianic 
Leader and Savior. In order to participate in the restoration of the 
kingdom of God and in the new covenant, the Israelites must come 
to faith in Jesus as God’s Messiah. The opportunity for repentance is 
God’s gift to the people of Israel. 


5:32 “We are witnesses of these things, and so is the Holy 
Spirit, whom God has given to those who obey him” (kai ńueiç 
EOUEV HÄPTLPEG TAV PNUATWV TOUTWV Kal TO nveüna TO Gylov 6 
ES5wKEV ó HEÖG TOIG mELWWapYOUOLV aT). Sixth, Peter ends his 
speech by returning to the role of himself and the other apostles 
and of the Holy Spirit.22 He insists that God’s offer of repentance 
and salvation through faith in Jesus is presented to Israel in their 
preaching and proclamation—which is precisely why they cannot 
obey the Sanhedrin’s ban on speaking about Jesus. The apostles can 
confirm the truthfulness of Jesus’ resurrection and exaltation and 
thus of his significance as Israel’s Leader and Savior because they 
are eyewitnesses (uudpTupes). They have seen the risen Jesus and his 
exaltation to God’s right hand (1:1-11; cf. 3:15). 


Seventh, the ultimate guarantee for the truthfulness of Jesus’ role 
as Leader and Savior is God’s Holy Spirit. The Spirit—bestowed on 
the apostles, indeed on all Jesus’ followers—is the second witness 
who testifies to the truth of Jesus’ resurrection, exaltation, and 
significance. The Spirit affirms about truth of Jesus because he is 
bestowed on all who come to faith in Jesus (cf. 2:38). The 
convicting presence of the Holy Spirit, who convinces people of the 
truth about Jesus and the transforming presence of the Spirit in the 
lives of Jesus’ followers (cf. 4:8), confirms the truth of his 
significance and thus the truth of the message that the apostles are 
preaching in Jerusalem and in the towns of Judea (see also 1 John 
2:20, 27). 


5:33 When they heard this, they were infuriated and wanted to 
kill them (oi 8è AkoVoavtes Stempiovto Kal EBOVAOVTO AVEXelv 


autovc). Luke notes the reception of Peter’s speech with a brief 
sentence that contains four verbs. (1) The Jewish leaders in the 
Sanhedrin “heard” (4xoVoavtes, aorist participle) what Peter said. 
They listened, understood the claims Peter made, rejected their 
legitimacy, and found them outrageous. (2) Peter’s explanations 
“infuriated” (Stempiovto, imperfect) them.23 This verb, which 
denotes strong emotion, suggests a visible reaction to Peter’s 
speech, perhaps faces red with fury, raised fists, and insults. (3) 
They must decide (€RoUAOVTO, imperfect) how to deal with the 
apostles. This verb suggests that the members of the Sanhedrin 
discuss the course of action they should be taking. (4) They want to 
kill (AveXeiv, aorist infinitive) the apostles. They could kill them 
for religious reasons, which they might be able to justify before 
Pontius Pilate (as in the case of Stephen in Acts 7). Or they could 
take these men to Pilate and accuse them of seducing the people 
into following a Leader and Savior other than the emperor (cf. Luke 
23).24 The apostles see the hostility of the Jewish leaders and hear 
their wish to have them killed. 


5:34 But a Pharisee with the name Gamaliel, a teacher of the 
law who was respected by all the people, stood up in the 
Sanhedrin and ordered the men to leave the hall for a short 
time (AvaoTüg é TIG Ev TH ovveEedpiw Paptoaiog OvdpaTt 
Taaha, VOLOSLEGOKAAOG Tilo TAVTI TH AAW EKEAEVOEV EF 
Bpayd TOUS AvOpwWxous xoroa). The fifth incident of the present 
episode relates the intervention of Gamaliel in the deliberations of 
the Sanhedrin, whose members are about to decide to have the 
apostles executed. Gamaliel’s speech is not a speech in defense of 
the apostles but in defense of the integrity of the Sanhedrin. If they 
kill the twelve leaders of a movement that has thousands of 
followers and it continues to increase in popularity—not in outlying 
regions of Palestine but in Jerusalem, the center of the Jewish 
commonwealth—the council might easily and completely discredit 
itself. Luke introduces Gamaliel as a Pharisee. 


Gamaliel is Gamaliel the Elder,25 who was the son or grandson of 
the great rabbi Hillel. It is disputed whether he belonged to the 
more moderate “school” of Hillel or to the stricter school of 
Shammai. Gamaliel was active in Jerusalem between AD 25-50. 
According to 22:3, Paul was one of Gamaliel’s students. Besides 
Gamaliel’s affiliation with the Pharisees, Luke describes him as a 


“teacher of the law” (vowodt8doKaAoc)26 who was “respected by 
all the people.” His prominence is reflected in the rabbinic 
comment that “when Rabban Gamaliel the elder died, the glory of 
the law ceased and purity and abstinence died” (m. Sotah 9:15). 


Gamaliel was evidently the first rabbi called Rabban (“our 
teacher”). Rabbinic traditions indicate that he had authority in 
establishing the calendar, that he had contacts with the seat of the 
Roman government in Syria (which also controlled Jerusalem and 
Judea), and that he had influence in the diaspora.?” Gamaliel 
evidently decided questions regarding permissible movement on the 
Sabbath of witnesses who attested sightings of the sun and moon, 
essential for establishing details relating to the sacred calendar, a 
role that indicates Gamaliel’s reputation and standing among the 
chief priests of the temple.28 


Gamaliel, as a member of the Sanhedrin, has the right to address 
the council members, which was done standing. But it is his 
prominence that allows him to call for a session in camera. The 
apostles are escorted out of the hall in which the Sanhedrin meets. 
Perhaps Gamaliel does not want the apostles to hear that he is 
willing, at least in theory, to allow for the divine sanction of their 
message about Jesus. Or he simply assumes that his advice might 
have a better chance of being taken seriously if his colleagues 
deliberate their course of action without having the apostles 
present, whose presentation has caused such an uproar. 


5:35 He said to them, “Fellow Israelites, be careful about what 
you are going to do with these men” (einEv TE mpdc¢ avtovc: 
Avöpes Topanritat, POOEXETE eautoic mi Toigc AvOpwxotc 
TOUTOLG TÍ MEAAETE npáooetv). Gamaliel’s speech, which begins 
with a conventional address of the members of the Sanhedrin as 
fellow Jews (cf. Peter in 2:22), can be divided into four parts. 


First, the Sanhedrin should proceed with caution. Gamaliel 
counsels his colleagues to be careful concerning what they will to 
do with “these men.” In view of their desire to kill them (v. 33), this 
means that Gamaliel is asking the members of the Sanhedrin to 
consider the consequences of such action and the problems that the 
execution of these men might cause for them. In light of the 
growing numbers of people who have pledged faith in Jesus as 
Messiah, and in the light of the popularity of the leaders of this 


messianic movement, it was not difficult to see that the execution of 
these twelve leaders might provoke a reaction among their 
supporters that could be anything from angry protests to violent 
actions. 


5:36 Some time ago Theudas arose, claiming that he was 
somebody, and about four hundred men joined him. But he 
was killed, and all who had been persuaded by him were 
broken up, and they came to nothing (mpd yàp TOUTWV TWV 
NHEpWv avéotn Cevsic A€ywv elvai Ttva EavTov, © npooeka ion 
AvSpHv ApLYLÖG Ws TETpakooiwv: Öç åvnpéðn, Kal mavTEs SoOL 
EnEelBOVTO AUT SleAVENOaV Kal EyEvovTo sic OVSEV). Second, 
Gamaliel appeals to historical precedent as a basis for how to deal 
with the leaders of the increasingly popular movement of those who 
follow Jesus. He argues that there were several popular movements 
that ended in disaster. His first example recounts the rebellion of 
Theudas, who claimed “that he was somebody,” an expression that 
indicates claims he made about himself.29 About 400 men whom 
Theudas was able to “persuade” (€ei80vTo)3° joined him in his 
rebellion. When Theudas was killed, his supporters were “broken 
up” and the movement “came to nothing.” Gamaliel’s point is that 
as Theudas gathered followers, so do Peter and the Twelve, and just 
as Theudas’s movement came to nothing, the same may happen 
with the followers of Jesus. 


The movement of Theudas is mentioned by Josephus: 


During the period when Fadus was procurator of Judea, a certain 
impostor named Theudas persuaded (seideı) the majority of the 
masses to take up their possessions and to follow him to the 
Jordan River. He stated that he was a prophet and that at his 
command the river would be parted and would provide them an 
easy passage. With this talk he deceived many. Fadus, however, 
did not permit them to reap the fruit of their folly, but sent 
against them a squadron of cavalry. These fell upon them 
unexpectedly, slew many of them and took many prisoners. 
Theudas himself was captured, whereupon they cut off his head 
and brought it to Jerusalem. (Ant. 20.97-98) 


Theudas’s goals were somewhat nebulous; there are echoes of 
Israel’s exodus from Egypt (Exod 12:29-14:30), of the miraculous 
march across the Jordan River at the beginning of the conquest of 


the Promised Land (Josh 3-4), and of the partition of the Jordan 
River by Elijah and Elisha (2 Kgs 2:1-18). Perhaps Theudas 
promised his followers a new life east of the Jordan, motivated 
perhaps by the refusal to pay taxes to the Roman overlords. The 
intervention of the Roman governor Fadus suggests that Theudas’s 
imminent move across the Jordan River was interpreted as a 
political rebellion. The fact that Theudas’s head was displayed in 
Jerusalem indicates that Fadus wanted to crush this rebellion in a 
manner that would serve as a warning for anyone seeking to 
question Roman rule. 


Josephus dates the movement of Theudas the impostor to the 
governorship of Cuspius Fadus (AD 44-46). Since the arrest and 
interrogation of the apostles and Gamaliel’s speech take place at 
least a decade earlier, scholars have suggested that Luke makes a 
historical error or that he misread Josephus (who mentions Theudas 
before Judas, Gamaliel’s second example, but dates him clearly to 
the time of Fadus). There are two other possibilities. First, Josephus 
may be wrong about dating Theudas to the governorship of Fadus. 
Scholars who think that Luke may be wrong need to consider that 
perhaps Josephus made a mistake in dating Theudas.31 


Second, there may have been an earlier Theudas who led a 
rebellion before AD 6, when Judas the Galilean led another 
rebellion.32 There were several rebellions in Judea after Herod the 
Great’s death in 4 BC—Judas, the son of Ezekias, Simon, slave of 
King Herod, and Athronges.33 In the decades preceding the outbreak 
of the Jewish Revolt in AD 66, several “sign prophets” led popular 
movements, including the movements led by a Samaritan, an 
Egyptian, and various unnamed individuals.34 Josephus mentions 
four persons with the name Simon and three persons named Judas 
who led rebellions. Theudas is a name that is not as infrequent as 
some have supposed.35 Since the name is not uncommon, it is 
possible, in theory, that there was an earlier Theudas than the 
prophetic pretender noted above. 


5:37 After him, at the time of the census, Judas the Galilean 
arose and caused the people to revolt and to follow him. He 
perished as well, and all who had been persuaded by him were 
dispersed (petà TOUTOV åvéotn TovsSac ó Tadtvaioc Ev Taic 
NuEpats TÄG Anoypa~fis Kai AréoTNOEV AGOV Onlow AUTOÜ- 
KÜKEIVOG AnWAETO Kal smavtec Soot Eneldovro avTH 


dleokopmio@noav). The second historical precedent is the 
movement led by Judas from Galilee who revolted, together with 
others, during the time of the census. He also managed to persuade 
(Erel00VTo, imperfect) people to follow him. As in the case of 
Theudas, Judas also perished (though Gamaliel does not say how he 
died), and all those who had followed him dispersed. 


The census (Aroypapn) that Gamaliel refers to is generally 
identified with the census held by P. Sulpicius Quirinius, the 
governor of the province Syria-Cilicia with the title legatus pro 
praetore. He was commissioned by Augustus “to take a census of 
property in Syria and to sell the estate of Archelaus,” who had been 
deposed as tetrarch of Judea in AD 6.36 Coponius, the new prefect 
of Judea (which was administered as a district of Syria) organized 
the census in Judea. Josephus mentions, in connection with this 
census, Judas of Gamala in the Gaulanitis, whom he also calls 
“Judas the Galilean,” who organized a protest against the census in 
Judea together with Zaddok, a Pharisee.3” Josephus calls this the 
“fourth philosophy” or school of thought in Judaism, which he links 
with the Zealot movement that caused the first Jewish Revolt in AD 
66, which eventually led to the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70.38 
He describes the convictions of Judas and his followers as in 
agreement with the Pharisees in all respects “except that they have 
a passion for liberty that is almost unconquerable, since they are 
convinced that God alone is their leader and master” (Ant. 18.23). 


Josephus does not report how the rebellion of Judas the Galilean 
ended. The sons of Judas followed in the footsteps of their father— 
two sons, James and Simon, were crucified by the Roman 
procurator Tiberius Alexander in AD 46/47; Menahem led a 
rebellion in Jerusalem just before AD 66 and was tortured and 
killed; after the fall of Jerusalem, Eleazar, probably Judas’s 
grandson, led the defense of the fortress at Masada in AD 73, dying 
with the other defenders by suicide.°9 If the revolt of Judas the 
Galilean in AD 6 is indeed connected with the later “Zealots” who 
fought against Roman oppression, Gamaliel’s argument that his 
movement had come to nothing was unduly optimistic. 4° 


5:38 Therefore, in the present case I advise you to keep away 
from these men and to let them alone. For if this plan or 
activity is of human origin, it will fail (kai Ta viv A&yo byt, 
ANÖOTNTE And TWV AVOPWIWV TOUTWV Kal APETE AVTOUG: OTL EAV 


À ¿ë GvOpwxov N Bovan aŭt Ä TO Epyov ToÜTo, 
KataA.uvgrNoETal. Third, Gamaliel is ready to propose a course of 
action that the Sanhedrin should follow with regard to the leaders 
of the Jesus movement. He proposes that the council should “keep 
away” from these men and “let them alone.” In other words, the 
council should not deliberate how to have these men killed; rather, 
they should be tolerated for the time being. As Jesus, the leader of 
this new messianic movement, had been executed some time ago, 
one may just have to wait until his followers disperse. 


If this is his argument, it has a fundamental flaw from the point 
of view of the apostles. They are convinced that Jesus himself is the 
real and effective leader of the movement of “messianic Jews” since 
he has been raised from the dead and rules on God’s throne as the 
exalted Messiah and Savior.* 


Gamaliel supports his counsel with a twofold logical reasoning, 
the first of which is an inference from the historical precedents he 
has cited. If the plan of the leaders of the Jesus movement and its 
execution are “of human origin” (€§ AvOpwxwv), it will fail. The 
Greek construction is a third-class condition (€4v 1), which some 
interpret as a “less probable condition” indicating Gamaliel’s 
uncertainty whether this is actually the case.42 Since third class 
conditions can express a present general condition, a mere 
hypothetical situation, or a more probable future occurrence,*3 one 
must conclude that the sentence does not inform us about 
Gamaliel’s thinking. He simply but powerfully establishes a logical 
connection between human plans regarding messianic fulfillment 
and eventual failure. 


5:39 “But if it is from God, you will not be able to suppress 
them; you will only find yourselves fighting against God.” They 
were persuaded by him (ei è Ex He00 ottv, ov Suvýoeoðe 
KAaTAAVOAL AVTOUG, NOTE Kal HEOHÄXOL EvpEOATE. EeicOnoav 
Sè aVT®). Fourth, Gamaliel argues that the entire matter should be 
left in God’s hands. He argues that the movement of the followers of 
Jesus could be “from God” (Ex 6€00). In that case the Sanhedrin 
will not be able to suppress them and bring the movement to a stop. 
The Greek formulation as a first class condition (ei ... €oTtv) does 
not illuminate Gamaliel’s thinking either, since first class conditions 
do not express a “much more probable” condition but assume the 
truth of a statement for the sake of argument.44 Whether the 


condition corresponds to reality must be established from the 
context. His argument is pragmatic rather than pro-Christian. Since 
the historical examples he has used in his speech are both failed 
movements, Gamaliel most likely has a negative view of the 
movement initiated by Jesus.45 


If the Sanhedrin fights against a movement that is from God, they 
would be defiling their hands with the blood of these men, and, 
more seriously, they would be “fighters against God” (deouäxoU.46 
A movement sanctioned and supported by God cannot be stopped. 
And those who do battle against God—the primary biblical example 
is Pharaoh at the time of Israel’s exodus—end up being utterly 
destroyed. 


Gamaliel’s point has a material parallel in the test whether a 
prophet has been sent by God: 


But a prophet who presumes to speak in my name anything I 
have not commanded, or a prophet who speaks in the name of 
other gods, is to be put to death. 

You may say to yourselves, “How can we know when a 
message has not been spoken by the LORD?” If what a prophet 
proclaims in the name of the LORD does not take place or come 
true, that is a message the LORD has not spoken. That prophet 
has spoken presumptuously, so do not be alarmed. (Deut 18:20- 
22) 


Relevant too is the following rabbinic dictum: “Any assembling 
together that is for the sake of heaven will in the end be 
established; but any that is not for the sake of heaven will in the 
end not be established” (m. ‘Abot 4:11). 


Gamaliel the Pharisee protects the movement of the followers of 
Jesus for the time being. This confirms that the Christian faith has 
Jewish roots and a fundamentally Jewish identity. To be a Christian 
means to be committed to Jesus as Israel’s Messiah, who is also the 
Savior of the world. 


The members of the Sanhedrin change their mind. They find 
Gamaliel’s counsel persuasive and abandon their plan to kill the 
leaders of the Jesus movement. They may have been convinced by 
the rabbi’s reference to historical precedents that the prophetic and 
messianic movements of the recent past all came to nothing, or they 
may have been swayed by his logical argument that one should not 


risk fighting against God. The “persuasion” does not refer to a 
decision about whether the movement that the apostles represent 
has a human or a divine origin. It refers to the decision not to plan 
the execution of these men. 


5:40 They called in the apostles and had them whipped. Then 
they ordered them not to speak in the name of Jesus. Then 
they let them go (kai npPOOKAAEOALEVOL TOUS ANOOTÖAOULG 
SeipavTEec mapnyyelAav un AaAciv Ent TH óvóuatı TOD Inood Kal 
AreA.voav). The apostles are summoned back to the council hall to 
be informed about the outcome of the in camera session. The final 
decision of the Sanhedrin has three parts. 


(1) The apostles are to be punished by flogging. The verb 
translated as “whipped” (S€pw) means “to beat, strike, whip.” The 
punishment of flogging is mentioned explicitly only in Deut 25:2-3 
as stipulated for the outcome of private litigation, but must have 
been frequent, as this passage limits the number of lashes to no 
more than forty. We do not know which offenses were to be 
punished by flogging. The specific number of strikes to be 
administered was at the discretion of the court that decided a case. 


Luke does not mention Jesus’ flogging after his conviction,47 
while the other gospels do.48 In 16:23 Paul and Silas are flogged as 
prisoners in Philippi. In 22:24-25 Paul, who is about to be 
“examined with the whip” by Roman soldiers in the barracks, 
protests that a Roman citizen cannot be flogged prior to a court 
sentence. In 2 Cor 11:23-25 Paul says that he was often beaten 
(NRSV and NIV use “flogged”), that he received “from the Jews the 
forty lashes minus one” five times,49 and that he was beaten with 
rods three times. 


We do not know whether the Sanhedrin used the Roman 
flagellum, the scourge consisting of leather thongs, often weighted 
with pieces of metal or bone to inflict maximum damage, attached 
to a wooden handle. One could die as a result of this punishment, 
which was not the intention of the Sanhedrin, and one could end up 
being crippled for life. Luke does not use the usual terms for the 
scourge (udotlté) or the flagellum (~payéAALOV),5° but this does not 
prove much since technical terms were not always used in 
references to punishments. We do not know how many lashes each 
of the apostles received, whether they were flogged simultaneously 


or ad seriatim, and whether it occurred in the presence of the 
council members. 


(2) The ban on speaking about Jesus is renewed. The Sanhedrin 
orders the Twelve not to speak in the name of Jesus. They repeat 
the ban issued in 4:18, 21 (cf. 5:28). This order had already proven 
to be ineffective, as the apostles evidently did not mind the 
consequences for disobeying the Sanhedrin in this matter. Since 
readers know about the (counter) command of the angel of the Lord 
given the night before (v. 20), we anticipate that the apostles will 
continue to defy the Sanhedrin’s ban and continue to proclaim 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior. 


(3) The apostles are released. Their flogging was not so severe 
that they became incapacitated. As the Sanhedrin renewed the ban 
on speaking about Jesus, the council members evidently hope that 
the apostles will return to their hometowns and to their professions. 
If they cannot speak about Jesus, they have no business staying in 
Jerusalem, as they are neither priests who work in the temple nor 
trained Torah scholars who can work and teach in the local 
synagogues. This means that if the apostles obey the Sanhedrin’s 
ban, the followers of Jesus in Jerusalem and in the Judean towns 
will disperse, and the movement of people who believe in Jesus as 
Israel’s Messiah and Savior will come to an end. 


5:41 They left the Sanhedrin, full of joy that they had been 
considered worthy to be insulted for the sake of the Name (oi 
UÈV obv ÈTOpEÚOVTO yaipovteEc ANO mpOoWROU TOD OLVESPLOL, OTL 
KATNEWONOAV Umep TOU OVO"ATOSG ATWaobf\val). The apostles 
react to their punishment with joy. As they leave the council 
building and walk through the streets of Jerusalem—the marks of 
the beating perhaps visible—they are full of joy. The present 
participle “full of joy” (yaipovtec) describes not just a brief 
emotional reaction but a continuous sense of gladness that comes 
over them as they leave the Sanhedrin. As Peter’s boldness to 
proclaim Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior in 4:8 was the result 
of the invasive presence of the Holy Spirit, so is the reaction of the 
apostles to the arrest, the night in prison, the interrogation, the 
beating, and the ban, which they will continue to ignore. 


The reason for their joy is expressed with an oxymoron, a figure 
of speech that links contradictory terms that produces a paradoxical 


statement. They rejoice because “they had been considered worthy” 
(Katnsıwonoav) “to be insulted” (ATuaodfivaı) on account of the 
name of Jesus. The insult was the ban on speaking and, 
immediately visible, the beating that they had received. Insults are 
always intended to wound the self-respect of a person; in honor- 
shame societies (which Jewish, Greek, and Roman societies were), 
insults were especially grievous. 


The reason for their joy is the blessing that Jesus had pronounced 
on his followers who are hated, excluded, reviled, and defamed on 
account of the Son of Man and who thus “rejoice” (xäpnte) and 
“leap for joy” (oklptroate) because their reward is great in heaven, 
“for that is how their ancestors treated the prophets” (Luke 6:22- 
23). The Twelve may have skipped the leaping after their beating, 
but they rejoice in the fact that they have been treated like the 
prophets, indeed like Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior, because 
they remained faithful to “the Name”—to Jesus and to his cause. 


5:42 Day after day, in the temple courts and in house after 
house, they did not stop teaching and proclaiming the good 
news that Jesus is the Messiah (sGodv TE ńuépav Ev TH lepi Kal 
Kav’ OiKOV OVK EnaUOVTO SiSdoKOvTEC Kal EvVayyEALCOLEVOL TOV 
XplotOv TInoovv). As expected, the apostles again defy the ban on 
speaking. Every day they go to the temple and preach, teach, and 
have fellowship in Solomon’s Portico. Every day they also preach in 
the various houses that believers open for teaching, fellowship, and 
communal meals (cf. 2:46-47). The imperfect “did not stop” (ovK 
émavovto) indicates that the refusal to stop speaking about Jesus 
was a permanent disposition of the apostles. Luke describes their 
activity with two present participles, underlining again the 
continuous nature of the “teaching and proclaiming” activity. They 
teach believers and everyone else who wants to be instructed about 
Jesus. And they proclaim the good news that Jesus is Israel’s 
Messiah (TOV XpLoTöV TInoovv). 

Luke uses the verb “to bring good news” (ebayyeAlLonaı) here 
for the first time in Acts. The term was used in secular Greek for 
anything from the communication of news about a wedding5! to the 
good news of the victory or a benefaction of a monarch or the 
proclamation of an emperor.52 In the New Testament the term is 
mostly used for the good news of God’s revelation in Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior, who grants forgiveness, salvation, 


reconciliation, and eternal life to all who come to faith in him; it is 
the good news of messianic fulfillment, of the beginning and reality 
of the restoration of Israel and the dawn of God’s kingdom, of the 
inauguration of the new covenant, and of transformation through 
the Holy Spirit.53 In view of the reality of this good news and their 
commission to proclaim it in Jerusalem and in Judea and beyond, 
defying the ban of the Sanhedrin—with the prospect of further 
arrests and beatings—was a matter of course for the apostles. 


The fact that the apostles defy the Sanhedrin’s ban and continue 
to proclaim Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior implies the “parting 
of the ways” of Jews and followers of Jesus—whether the latter are 
Jewish believers, as in Jerusalem and Judea in the year AD 30/31, 
or Gentile believers. As the apostles preach Jesus as Messiah in the 
temple, despite the ban on speaking imposed by the Jewish leaders 
in the highest court of the land, Luke “has answered for his readers 
the question concerning the leadership over Israel. Not the faithless 
members of the Sanhedrin but the Twelve are truly ‘ruling over the 
twelve tribes of Israel.’ ”54 


Theology in Application 


The arrest of the apostles, their hostile interrogation, their beating, 
and the renewed ban on preaching the gospel continue the theme of 
suffering we encountered earlier (4:1-22). In agreement with the 
main idea, the present passage underlines several important lessons. 


Suffering 

Following Jesus leads into suffering. The fact that suffering and 
persecution for the sake of Jesus are mentioned in the Beatitudes 
(Matt 5:1-12/Luke 6:20-26) indicates how fundamental this 
principle is, despite the fact that Christians in West European 
countries and in North America have had few opportunities to 
suffer for the faith in recent times. For Christians in the global 
South, suffering and persecution are often a reality that is all too 
real. 


Being a Christian does not protect from suffering; on the contrary, 
it is often the cause for suffering, which may be the distress that 
comes from discrimination and ostracism, or may consist in arrest 
and imprisonment, corporal punishments, or even execution. For 
some, the doctrine of the rapture before the “great tribulation” is 


motivated not so much by specific passages in the Bible but by the 
assumption that Christians will be protected when things get really 
bad. While suffering is unnatural in view of Genesis 1-2, it is 
natural in the light of Genesis 3 and the rest of human history 
before God creates new heavens and a new earth. 


Christian leaders may be persecuted repeatedly. Peter had already 
been arrested once, and he will be arrested again. Paul was 
repeatedly detained in synagogues when he received the forty 
lashes minus one; he was briefly imprisoned in Philippi and then for 
several years in Caesarea and in Rome. In totalitarian regimes 
determined to curb the activities of Christians, it is often the 
pastors, evangelists, and missionaries who suffer the most. This is to 
be expected. 


The difficult question for missionary organizations is how to react 
when the political situation goes from tense to open hostilities. 
Most missionary groups have evacuation plans. The decision 
whether one should stay in a city or region in which persecution is 
taking place is a difficult one, both for missionaries and local 
believers, particularly for families with children. Luke later reports 
several incidents when Paul left the city in which his life was in 
danger. On other occasions, however, as when he returned from his 
missionary work in Ephesus via Achaia, he continued on to 
Jerusalem despite repeated warnings that he would be arrested. 
There is no simple answer to the question whether Christians 
should stay in regions in which their lives are in danger. 


The apostles are imprisoned together. Serious persecution is 
seldom directed at individuals but against the entire church and 
thus often against leaders (still, later, Peter and Paul are imprisoned 
as individuals). If a pastor or Christian suffers alone, one needs at 
least to ask the question whether the suffering is self-inflicted. 


Christians may experience divine protection in the midst of 
suffering. The apostles were rescued from prison through an angel 
of the Lord. Christians will always rely on God, who has not 
promised, however, that he will always deliver his people from 
harm in persecutions. A few months after this episode Stephen is 
killed, and ten years or so later James, one of the Twelve, is 
executed in another wave of persecution, in the course of which 
Peter escapes through another miracle involving an angel. Few 
Christians in prisons and in labor camps in the Soviet Union and in 


the People’s Republic of China have experienced miraculous escapes 
—but they received divine strength to bear the suffering with 
patience, faithfulness, and joy. 


Christians may receive help from non-Christians. The apostles 
were rescued here from being executed by the Sanhedrin. Paul was 
prepared to use his Roman citizenship as an argument that might 
protect him from imprisonment without trial (Philippi) and beatings 
(Jerusalem). 


Joy 

Following Jesus is expressed in joy. The apostles left the Sanhedrin 
building in which they had been interrogated and beaten with joy, 
and they continued to preach the good news of Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior, in the temple and in private houses despite the 
ban imposed on them. Joy is a basic need, desire, and goal of being 
human. Yet the condition of the world and the situation of our 
individual lives make the experience of joy a fleeting experience 
that does not last long. The artificial production of joy through 
drugs, pills, or alcohol is often not much more than merry hilarity, 
which not infrequently and sometimes with predictable regularity 
ends in hangovers or addiction. 


The joy of believers in Jesus is not a psychological predisposition 
that some have and some don’t, but a disposition granted by the 
transforming presence of the Holy Spirit. It is an integral part of the 
fruit of the Holy Spirit (Rom 14:17; Gal 5:22), it is part of the 
growth in faith (Phil 1:25; Rom 15:13), and it is a “condition” that 
should characterize all believers all the time (Phil 4:4). 


Christians can have joy in the midst of suffering not because they 
enjoy suffering. Believers in Jesus are not masochists—pain or 
humiliation is always the result of sin and can therefore never be 
the cause of pleasure. Christians have joy in suffering because they 
suffer for the name of Jesus. Christians who suffer for his sake share 
in God’s mission to save the world through his Son Jesus Christ, 
which is cause for rejoicing. And they have been promised a 
“reward” in heaven (Luke 6:22-23) if and when they suffer in 
faithful discipleship. 


Civil Disobedience 
Following Jesus may lead to civil disobedience. The apostles continue 


to defy the ban on speaking that the highest court of the land had 
imposed. Peter insists that “we must obey God rather than human 
beings” (v. 29). Civil disobedience is never easy, but sometimes 
necessary.55 Some define civil disobedience as a deliberate, public, 
nonviolent action that is contrary to law (e.g., blocking a street) 
and that is designed to draw public attention to some policy of the 
government (e.g., abortion) in the hope that the policy will be 
changed. This is not in view here. The apostles do not mobilize the 
thousands of believers for a “march on the Sanhedrin” in order to 
pressure them to make faith in Jesus legal. But they do disobey the 
policy of the Sanhedrin that nobody may teach about Jesus as 
Israel’s Messiah. 


If the alternative is between obeying God and obeying a 
government policy, disobedience to earthly authorities becomes a 
necessity. While Christians are citizens of an earthly state, they are 
also citizens of heaven, whose obligations they cannot ignore. Jesus 
said that we need to give to Caesar what is Caesar’s but to give to 
God what is God’s. And if there is a conflict, God’s demands have 
priority. This happens when Christians are required to deny their 
faith in Jesus as Messiah and Savior, when they are required to 
commit sinful acts, and when they are required to act contrary to 
God’s specific commands. 


While not all believers in Jerusalem were commissioned as Jesus’ 
official witnesses in public and in private, the Twelve had 
specifically received such a mandate. When disobeying a 
government becomes a necessity, prudence often suggests various 
ways in which this may be done. The Twelve hardly had a choice; 
since the angel of the Lord told them to continue to proclaim the 
gospel publicly in the temple, they could not now decide that they 
would teach in safer localities such as private homes (cf. what 
Christians in Communist countries did). The obligation to obey God 
rather than human laws that contradict God’s will “does not specify 
which means of disobedience are morally permissible or 
prudentially advisable.”56 


Divine Authorization 


Following Jesus has divine authorization. The counsel of Gamaliel has 
both historical and theological implications. He suggests that 
history reveals whether or not a community or movement comes 


from God. His counsel is certainly not always a helpful principle to 
assess whether a movement has divine authorization. Some 
movements that grew out of the Christian church but must be 
regarded as unorthodox or outright heretical have managed to 
survive over long periods of time. The Roman Catholic Church 
regarded the Protestant church as such a movement without divine 
sanction, taking legal measures against evangelicals, in some places 
for hundreds of years.57 Evangelical churches regard the Church of 
the Latter Day Saints as a movement without authentic divine 
authorization, and yet the Mormons have been around since 1827, 
not only not dying off but growing and expanding. 


Still, based on Gamaliel’s dictum, the existence of congregations 
of believers in Jesus who confess allegiance to Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior of the world, not only surviving two thousand 
years but growing in ways that were unimaginable in the Jerusalem 
of AD 30/31, is an indication that it has the stamp of God’s 
approval.°8 Jesus promised that the gates of Hades will not prevail 
against the church (Matt 16:18). 


The advice to leave a new movement alone and wait to see 
whether it self-destructs is wise counsel for Christians. Unless new 
movements in the church radically contradict the church’s 
understanding of the clear teaching of Scripture, they can and 
should be tolerated with the expectation that they will decline and 
disappear if they are not of God. Such toleration does not exclude 
the responsibility of critical dialogue and theological confrontation, 
but it rejects resorting to the use of force with a view to suppress 
the new movement.®5? 


God is the Lord of history. Gamaliel, a knowledgeable rabbi and 
Pharisee, correctly and effectively pointed to this biblical truth and 
thus helped protect the apostles. As Luke reports Gamaliel’s “if it is 
from God” (Acts 5:39), he emphasizes God’s agency in the 
missionary and pastoral work of the apostles, which is the work of 
God and cannot be stopped by opposition. Christians are committed 
to this truth. They insist that the message of Jesus as the only 
Messiah and Savior must be preached, whether it is welcomed or 
not, because doing so is doing the work of God. Christians are 
confident that their message and activities, if and when they 
correspond to God’s will, cannot be checked, curtailed, or destroyed 
by people who eventually turn out to be God’s enemies, because 


God is on their side. 
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physical elimination of people who held differing convictions. 


Chapter 14 
Acts 6:1-7 


Literary Context 


Up to this point Luke’s narrative has focused on Peter’s ministry as 
leader in the community of believers and as preacher and teacher in 
Jerusalem (1:15-5:42). In this new episode the focus is not on 
Peter, who is not mentioned, but on the apostles. The episode of the 
seven assistants in 6:1-7 is the sixth episode in Luke’s description of 
the life, witness, trials, and growth of the church in Jerusalem (3:1- 
8:3). 

Luke narrates a second threat to the unity of the community as it 
cared for the impoverished members when well-to-do believers 
willingly shared their possessions by selling property (2:44-45; 
4:32-37). Ananias and Sapphira had injected false motives into this 
practice (5:1-11); now the neglect of Greek-speaking widows 
among the believers threatens the harmony of the church (6:1-7).1 
In both cases the apostles act decisively: Peter’s confrontation of the 
hypocritical and lying couple ends with their quick demise, while 
the apostles’ confrontation of the problem of the neglected widows 
results in a restructuring of the ministries of the church. 


The episode introduces Stephen and Philip and thus prepares the 
reader for the next episodes, which narrates Stephen’s evangelistic 
work, his defense before the Sanhedrin, and his death and the 
ensuing persecution (6:8-8:3), which then takes Philip to Samaria 
and to an encounter with an Ethiopian (8:4-40). The continuing 
conflict between the believers in Jerusalem and the Jewish 
authorities, which inexorably moves toward a first climax in the 
death of Stephen, cannot prevent the growth of the church. 


The episode that narrates the appointment of the Seven is framed 
by references to the continued expansion of the church (6:1, 7), 
which the persecution following Stephen’s death cannot stop. 
Churches are being established throughout Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria (9:31), and later James informs Paul that there are myriads 
of Jewish believers (21:20). 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 

B. The Life, Witness, Trials, and Growth of the 

Community of Believers in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) 

13. Renewed persecution of the apostles (5:17- 


42) 

14. The appointment of the seven assistants 
(6:1-7) 

15. The ministry, trial, and death of Stephen 
(6:8-8:3) 


Main Idea 


The growth of the church and increasing numbers of impoverished 
believers require a restructuring of the community. The Twelve are 
willing to introduce a new group of leaders with distinct 
responsibilities, keen to preserve the unity of the community and 
eager to preserve the priorities of their responsibility as leaders of 
God’s people, namely, prayer and the ministry of the word. 


Translation 


Acts 6:1-7 


Setting: Time 
Setting: Event 


a In those days, 
b 

c Conflict 

d 

e 


when the number of disciples was increasing, 
there was a complaint of the Hellenists against the Hebrews 
that their widows were being neglected 
in the daily 2 


Cause 


distribution of food. 


Action (List) 
Character entrance 


2a Action/Reaction So the Twelve called the community of the disciples together 
b Action (speech) and said, 
c Assertion “It is not right that we should neglect the word of God 
d Purpose to wait on tables. 
3a Address/Consequence Therefore, brothers and sisters, 
b Call to action look for seven men among you 
c Qualification of good reputation, 
d Qualification whoare filled with the Spirit and 
e Qualification with wisdom, 
f Purpose whom we may appoint to this task. 
4a Assertion As for us, we will devote ourselves to prayer and 
b List to the ministry of the word.” 
5a Action The proposal was approved 
b Agency by the whole community, 


and they selected Stephen, 


Description aman fullof faith and 
Description the Holy Spirit, and 
ist Philip, 
Prochorus, 
Nicanor, 
Timon, 
Parmenas, and 
Nicolaus, 
Description a proselyte from Antioch. 
geographica 
Action They presented these men to the apostles, 
Action who prayed 
and laid their hands on them. 
The word of God continued to grow. 
The number of disciples increased greatly 
in Jerusalem. 
Alarge number of the priests became obedient to the faith. 
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Structure and Literary Form 


This episode is narrated in five incidents. (1) Luke begins by noting 
the continued growth of the church (v. 1a-b) and the complaint of 
the Greek-speaking segment of the Jewish believers whose widows 
are neglected in the distribution of food (v. 1c-e). 


(2) The apostles convene a meeting of the entire community of 
believers in Jerusalem (v. 2a) in which they describe the problem of 
food distribution, which jeopardizes their focus on preaching and 
teaching (v. 2b-d). They propose that the Greek-speaking believers 
should look for seven men (v. 3a-b) who have the necessary 
qualifications (v. 3c-e) and who can be appointed to distribute food 
(v. 3f). This solution will preserve the priority of preaching and 
teaching, which requires much prayer (v. 4). The meeting of the 
congregation ends with the agreement of the believers that the 
proposal of the apostles should be accepted (v. 5a-b). 


(3) The Greek-speaking Jewish believers select seven men who 
meet the qualifications (v. 5c-l). Luke’s list singles out Stephen for 
special emphasis (v. 5c-e). 


(4) After an unspecified interval the Greek-speaking believers 
bring the seven men to the apostles (v. 6a), who pray for them and 
bless them as they begin their ministry (v. 6b-c). 

(5) Luke ends the episode with another summary statement 
regarding the continued growth of the church in Jerusalem (v. 7). 


The passage consists mostly of historical narrative, into which 
Luke has integrated a speech of the apostles (vv. 2c-4), a list of 
believers in Jerusalem who are chosen to organize the food 


distribution (v. 5c-l), and a summary statement (v. 7; cf. 1:14; 2:42- 
47; 4:32-37; 5:12-16). The episode has been called an 
“appointment history” with parallels in the Old Testament. 2 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Expansion of the Ministry of the Church: The 
Seven Assistants (6:1-7) 
A. The Neglect of the Greek-Speaking Widows in the 
Food Distribution (6:1) 
1. The numerical growth of the community of believers 
(6:1a-b) 
2. The complaint of the Hellenistic Jewish believers 
(6:1c-e) 
a. The complaint of the Hellenists against the Hebrews 
(6:1c) 
b. The neglect of the Greek-speaking widows in the 
food distribution (6:1d-e) 
B. The Meeting of the Community of Believers (6:2-5b) 
1. The apostles convene the community of believers in 
Jerusalem (6:2a) 
2. The solution suggested by the Twelve (6:2b-4) 
a. The problem: The conflict between teaching and 
food distribution (6:2b-d) 
b. The proposal: The appointment of seven assistants 
(6:3) 
i. Suggestion: The Greek-speaking believers should 
look for seven men (6:3a-b) 
ii. Qualifications: A good reputation and full of the 
Spirit and wisdom (6:3c-e) 
iii. Solution: These seven men will be appointed to 
distribute food (6:3f) 
c. Explanation: This will preserve the priority of 
preaching and prayer (6:4) 
d. Agreement of the community concerning the 
apostles’ proposal (6:5a-b) 
C. The Choice of Seven Candidates (6:5c-1) 
1. The selection of Stephen (6:5c-e) 
2. The selection of Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, 
Parmenas, Nicolaus (6:5f-]) 


D. The Appointment of the Seven Assistants (6:6) 
1. Presentation of the seven men to the apostles (6:6a) 
2. Prayer of the apostles and blessing of the seven 
assistants (6:6b-c) 
E. The Continued Growth of the Church in Jerusalem 
(6:7) 
1. The spreading of the word of God (6:7a) 
2. Further numerous conversions in Jerusalem (6:7b-c) 
3. The conversion of many priests (6:7d). 


Explanation of the Text 


6:1 In those days, when the number of disciples was 
increasing, there was a complaint of the Hellenists against the 
Hebrews that their widows were being neglected in the daily 
distribution of food (£v 8è Taig ńuépatç TaÚTaLG nANdLVOVTWV 
TOV HAONTWV EyEvETO yOyyVoLOG TMV EAANVIOTWV PÒG TOUG 
EBpaious, ÖTL napedewpoüvto év tÅ Stakovia TH Kadnuepıvfi ai 
xfpaı avTMv). The continued growth of the church in Jerusalem 
leads to problems in the distribution of resources among 
impoverished believers. The introductory phrase “in those days” 
links this episode (6:1-7) with the preceding one on the arrest, 
interrogation, and release of the apostles, who continue to preach 
the gospel despite the renewed ban on speaking (5:17-42). This 
phrase does not allow us to date this episode, which precedes the 
arrest, interrogation, and killing of Stephen (6:8-8:3); presumably it 
takes place in AD 31/32. 


The first comment concerns the continued growth of the church. 
The present participle “increasing” (tA.nOUVOVTwV) is temporal: the 
difficulties in the Jerusalem community arise when the congregation 
in Jerusalem is growing in number. A causal interpretation is also 
possible: the difficulties arise because of the increasing number of 
believers. The term “disciples” (ua@ntai) is the self-designation of 
the believers in Jerusalem (see on 5:11), which emphasizes the 
continuity with the earthly ministry of Jesus and underscores the 
significance of learning and thus of teaching in the congregation. 


The “complaint” (yoyyvoudc)3 expresses a discontent among the 
affected believers that eventually reached the apostles. Luke 
describes the problem in terms of “the Hellenists” being pitted 
against “the Hebrews” in the congregation. “Hellenists” 


(EAANvLoTa) describes Jews whose primary language is Greek 
while “Hebrews” (EBpatot) refers to Aramaic-speaking Jews.4 These 
terms describe a linguistic distinction, not ethnic differences—there 
were no non-Jewish believers in Jerusalem (or anywhere else) at 
this time. The “Hellenists” were Greek-speaking Jews who had 
returned from the diaspora to live in Jerusalem, attending their own 
synagogues (6:9; 9:29). 

While it can be assumed that many Jews in Galilee and in Judea 
understood and spoke Greek, it is not clear whether these 
“Hellenists” spoke only Greek. If so, there were probably meetings 
of believers conducted in Aramaic and in Greek. Some if not all of 
the Twelve would have been able to teach in both groups. 
Numerous ossuaries found in Jerusalem attest to the fact that Greek 
was widely used among Jews living in Jerusalem in the first century 
BC and AD. Perhaps many of diaspora spoke Aramaic before they 
returned to Jerusalem, and surely many learned to speak some 
Aramaic after settling down to live there. 


While Jews whose primary language was Greek may have had 
cultural distinctives that distinguished them from Palestinian Jews 
whose primary language was Aramaic, Luke provides no evidence 
to suggest social or theological differences between these two sets 
of believers or two separate congregations. When Luke describes the 
life of the church, he emphasizes their unity” without downplaying 
the reality and influence of sinful behavior in the congregation 
(5:1-11). In 6:2-6 Luke pictures the entire congregation in a 
meeting that seeks to address the problem. Whether the “Hellenists” 
shared theological views that the “Hebrews” did not share will be 
discussed under 6:11-14. Here, the problem is not deliberate sin or 
theological differences but the unintentional oversight of widows in 
the congregation. 


The Greek-speaking Jews complain that their widows are 
neglected in the daily distribution of food. The imperfect tense of 
the verb translated as “were being neglected” (napedewpoüvTo) 
indicates that this had been a problem for some time. As food was 
distributed among poor believers, the Aramaic-speaking widows 
evidently received sufficient help, while the Greek-speaking widows 
did not. The widows appear in the narrative only as the “object” of 
the neglect of others; presumably male Greek-speaking Jewish 
Christians took up their cause and informed the Twelve about the 


problem. The passive voice leaves the people who did the 
neglecting unnamed; the action of the apostles in v. 2 implies that 
distributing food was part of their responsibility (cf. also 4:35, 37; 
5:2), though they may not have personally done the work. The 
passage focuses on a solution proposed by the apostles, not the 
problem. 


The general meaning of the term translated “distribution of food” 
(Stakovia) is “service rendered in an intermediary capacity;” here, 
in the context of impoverished widows, the term specifically 
designates the “rendering of specific assistance.”© In 1:17, 25 the 
same Greek term is used for the “ministry” that the Twelve 
received. In the context of food distribution, this term describes an 
official assignment related to charitable activity. This assignment 
had been handled in a somewhat random fashion that served the 
Hebrew-speaking widows well while the Greek-speaking widows 
were neglected. 


Since in 21:8 Philip is called “one of the Seven,” the group of 
seven men seems to have been known as “the Seven” (oi Entü). 
They are not called “deacons”: Luke does not use the term “deacon” 
(SudKovoc) in vv. 1-7.7 The reference to a “daily assistance” 
(Stakovia KadnuepLVvN) suggests that it was not funds but food that 
was distributed: funds could be distributed once a week, while 
perishables needed to be distributed daily. 


In 4:34 Luke had asserted that the believers in Jerusalem met the 
needs of all impoverished fellow believers, so much so that no one 
was in need. In 5:14 Luke noted that more people than ever were 
converted to faith in Jesus, “great numbers of both men and 
women” from Jerusalem and from other towns in Judea—an 
expansion and growth of the church that prompted the high priest 
to arrest the apostles and issue another ban on speaking about Jesus 
(5:17-40). In 6:1 Luke notes again that the believers are increasing 
in numbers. Thus, the problem of these Greek-speaking widows 
reflects a later situation that results from the continuing growth of 
the church. 


These Greek-speaking widows probably had no relatives in 
Palestine and thus no provisions except for assistance by the 
church. Greek-speaking Jewish widows in Jerusalem were probably 
supported by the charitable giving of fellow Jews, perhaps in the 
synagogues to which they belonged. The rabbinic system of a daily 


distribution of basic foodstuffs and a weekly distribution of food 
and clothing for the poor may or may not have been in place in the 
first century.’ If a similar system was in place, the Greek-speaking 
Jewish Christians either may have chosen not to be assisted by the 
official Jewish authorities, or they may have been denied such 
assistance as a result of their faith in Jesus as the Messiah. Note that 
supporting widows (and orphans) is an Old Testament 
commandment? repeatedly reinforced by the prophets.!° The 
neglect of widows is disobedience against God’s will.11 


6:2 So the Twelve called the community of the disciples 
together and said, “It is not right that we should neglect the 
word of God to wait on tables” (mpookaAeoduevol è oi SwWSEKa 
TO APOC TOV HAaONTWV Einav: OUK dpEotdv éoTLV Hpac 
KatarEeiWavtas TOV AOyOV TOU HEOD StaKoveiv TparéCatc). The 
apostles take responsibility for the problem of the neglected widows 
and convene the believers in order to find a solution. The Twelve!2 
call the congregation (nAN00G; see on 4:32; 5:11), whose members 
are called “disciples” (a6ntai). The fact that “the Twelve” address 
the congregation rather than Peter may indicate that on this 
occasion it was not Peter who speaks for the apostles but another 
member of the Twelve. 


The brief speech of the Twelve (vv. 2-4) consists of two main 
parts: (1) the statement of the problem as the Twelve see it; (2) the 
proposal of a solution, which is made in three parts: the Greek- 
speaking believers should select seven men; these men should meet 
specific qualifications; once chosen, these men are expected to 
organize the distribution of food. 


(1) The Twelve state the problem from their point of view. They 
see a conflict between their commission to preach and teach the 
word of God and the responsibility for food distribution (6takovetv 
TpaméCatc, lit., “to serve tables”). Both tasks are important and 
represent official assignments (Stakovia)—the commission of the 
Twelve to be witnesses of Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and 
exaltation (1:17, 25; Stakxovia), and the commission of believers to 
care for the needs of impoverished believers through a daily 
distribution (6:1, Staxovia). The “tables” (tpaméGat) could refer to 
tables where money is distributed (cf. Mark 11:15; Luke 19:23); in 
view of the daily distribution (v. 1) the term refers more plausibly 
to the organization with regard to daily meals. 


(2) The Twelve want a solution that remedies the neglect of the 
widows in the food distribution and, at the same time and more 
importantly (note v. 2), makes sure that the preaching and teaching 
the message about Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior, and about his 
ministry, death, resurrection, and exaltation and the presence of the 
Holy Spirit are not neglected. To prepare for teaching requires time, 
as does the actual teaching at the regular daily meetings in the 
temple and in private houses, as well as preaching on evangelistic 
trips to Judean towns. The phrase “it is not pleasing” or “it is not 
right” (OUK åpeotóv EoTLV) may be read as “it is not acceptable to 
us, the Twelve” or, in view of the description of their commission in 
1:8, 21-22, more probably “to God.”13 


6:3 Therefore, brothers and sisters, look for seven men among 
you of good reputation, who are filled with the Spirit and with 
wisdom, whom we may appoint to this task (&ntok&laode 5€, 
ASEAPOL, ävõpaç č úuÕV HAPTLPOLNUEVOLG ENTA, MAMpELC 
AVEÜNATOG Kal oogiac, ots KATAOTNOOHEV mi TÄG yxpEiac 
TaUTNS). The Twelve ask the believers to select seven competent 
men who can be appointed to distribute food among the 
impoverished believers. They do not impose a solution. Rather, they 
invite the congregation to be part of the solution by selecting 
capable candidates who will be responsible for the food 
distribution. 


They stipulate two qualifications. (1) These men must have a 
“good reputation” (apTUpOULEVOUC); i.e., they should be well 
spoken of in the congregation so that their appointment will meet 
with the approval of all believers. (2) They must be “filled with the 
Spirit and with wisdom.” There should be evidence that their lives 
have been transformed by the presence of the Holy Spirit bestowed 
on them when they became believers in Jesus (cf. 2:38).14 There 
should be evidence that they can make good judgments, an 
important factor in the ministry of daily food distribution. 


These qualifications are different from those for the replacement 
of Judas among the Twelve (see on 1:21-22). The Twelve have a 
different function from the Seven, which does not mean that the 
Twelve should never be involved in the relief of the needs of the 
poor, nor that the Seven cannot preach (which Stephen does, cf. vv. 
8-10, and later, Philip). The term translated as “task” (ypeia) 
means both “need” in the sense of lack or difficulty, and “office, 


duty, service” describing the activity that is needed (BDAG). 


It is not clear why the Twelve suggest the appointment of seven 
men (and not twelve, or fifteen).15 The appointment of the Seven 
has been compared to Moses’ appointment, following the advice of 
Jethro, of “officials” over smaller groups of Israelites who decided 
the “simple cases” so that Moses can be “the people’s representative 
before God” and “teach them decrees and instructions, and show 
them the way they are to live and how they are to behave” (Exod 
18:19-22). While the verbal connections between the two passages 
are not strong, the process of delegating tasks involving less 
important matters to assistants while the leaders attend to the more 
serious responsibilities of leading God’s people has biblical 
precedent. 


6:4 “As for us, we will devote ourselves to prayer and to the 
ministry of the word” (Nuelg è TH mpooevyf Kal tÅ Stakovia 
TOU AGYOU MPOOKApTEPNOOHEV). The Twelve explain that the 
proposed appointment of seven assistants put in charge of the task 
of food distribution will allow them to devote all their energies to 
their main responsibilities, which they describe as “prayer” 
(npooevxr)) and “the ministry of the word” (rn ötakovia Tov 
AOyou). The reference to “prayer” may include the participation in 
the Jewish prayers in the temple (cf. 3:1). More likely it refers to 
the prayers in the gatherings of the believers (2:42), both in the 
temple and in private houses (2:46-47), and presumably prayers 
with and for sick believers. 


The “ministry of the word” denotes preaching and teaching of the 
good news of God’s revelation in Jesus, the crucified and risen 
Messiah and the exalted Lord and Savior (see on 4:4). The focus on 
preaching the word is not upheld at the expense of caring for the 
widows. The proposed solution provides for both the primacy of 
prayers, preaching, and teaching and for the assistance for 
impoverished believers, including the Greek-speaking widows. 


6:5 The proposal was approved by the whole community, and 
they selected Stephen, a man full of faith and the Holy Spirit, 
and Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and 
Nicolaus, a proselyte from Antioch (kai Npeoev ó A0yoG 
EVWILOV MAVTOG TOU nANO0OUG Kal ELEREZAVTO LTEPavov, ävõpa 
TANPNS slotewso Kal nVveluatog ayiov, Kal PirAumov Kal 


IIpöxopov kai Ntkdvopa Kal Tiuwva kai Hapueväv Kal 
NtikoAaov mpoonAvutov AvTiox&a). Luke notes the conclusion of 
the “whole community” of the Jerusalem church, who approve the 
proposal of the Twelve. The verb translated “approved” (fpeoev) 
denotes the “satisfaction produced by the behavior of another.” 16 


The third incident of the episode (v. 5c-l) relates the selection of 
seven men by the congregation, perhaps among a larger number of 
potential candidates. Luke gives the names of the seven men, with a 
particular focus on Stephen (in view of his role in the subsequent 
narrative). He does not tell us by whom and how the seven men 
were selected.17 The task of selecting candidates could have been 
given to those who reported the neglect of the Greek-speaking 
widows; there may have been a call for volunteers who were then 
examined, perhaps by believers like Joseph Barsabbas (1:23), who 
had been among Jesus’ disciples and who were among the 120 early 
believers (1:15); or people like Barnabas, who had been involved in 
the financial affairs and the assistance efforts for the poor (4:36- 
37). 

The seven men have all Greek names, some of whom have not 
(yet) been attested among Jews living in Palestine, which suggests 
they were diaspora Jews. Since food needed to be distributed not 
only among the Greek-speaking widows but among Aramaic- 
speaking believers (see on v. 1), presumably some of the Seven 
spoke Aramaic, or perhaps some were bilingual. The latter must be 
assumed for Philip, who is later described as preaching to audiences 
in Samaria, who would have required sermons in Aramaic. 


Stephen (Ztémavoc) was a man “full” of faith and the Holy 
Spirit, i.e., a man whose life was visibly influenced by his faith in 
Jesus and by the presence of the Holy Spirit (see on v. 3). The 
wonders and signs he performed (v. 8) and his powerful teaching 
and arguing in the local synagogues attest to the Spirit’s presence in 
his life and to his wisdom (v. 10), which were among the 
qualifications for appointment (v. 3). The emphasis on Stephen’s 
wisdom highlights his role as a preacher and as an interpreter of 
Israel’s history and Scriptures (7:2-53). 


As Stephen is “full of grace and power” (v. 8) and wisdom (v. 10), 
so Joseph had the qualities of “favor” and “wisdom” (7:10) while 
Moses had “wisdom” and was “powerful in words and deeds” 
(7:22); when Stephen’s face shone as he was being interrogated by 


the Sanhedrin (6:15), he looked like Moses when he came down 
from Mount Sinai (Exod 34:29-35). This characterization 
establishes Stephen’s credentials as sharing the qualities of Jesus, of 
the apostles, and of leading figures in Scripture. 


Philip (®iA.wtm0c; see on 1:13) is called “the evangelist, one of 
the Seven” in 21:8, where Luke describes him as residing in 
Caesarea and having four daughters. He is the evangelist through 
whose ministry faith in Jesus took hold in Samaria (8:4-24), who 
was instrumental in the conversion of an Ethiopian (8:26-39), and 
who preached in the towns along the Mediterranean coast (8:40) 
until he made his base of operations in Caesarea (8:40; 21:8). Philip 
may well have been a hellenized Jewish believer from Palestine 
rather than from the diaspora, although the fact that he resided in 
Caesarea does not prove this possibility. 


Nicanor (Nıkävop) could have been of Palestinian origin, as his 
name is attested among Palestinian Jews. Prochorus (IIp0x0pos), 
Timon (Tiv@v), and Parmenas (Ilappevaic) are Greek names that 
have not been attested among Palestinian Jews. Nicolaus 
(NtkoA.a0c) is described as a proselyte from Antioch, which means 
that he was a Gentile who had lived in Antioch, the Syrian capital 
and had converted to Judaism and then to faith in Jesus. He is the 
first (former) Gentile mentioned in Acts. The fact that he is 
specifically described as a proselyte suggests that the other six men 
were all born Jews. This Nicolaus has been regarded in early 
Christian tradition as the founder of the heretical “Nicolaitans” 
mentioned in Rev 2:6, 15.18 Antioch will figure prominently in 
Luke’s subsequent account. 


6:6 They presented these men to the apostles, who prayed and 
laid their hands on them (ovc Eotnoav Evwnlov TÜV 
ANOOTÖAWV, Kal mpOoEVEGHEVOL ExEONKAV aAUTOIS TAS xEipac). 
The fourth incident of the episode relates the appointment of these 
seven assistants. Leading believers of the congregation present these 
seven men to the apostles. The apostles were responsible for making 
the final decisions concerning any new developments in the church, 
which the introduction of seven official assistants certainly 
represents. They accept the seven men presented to them, “pray” 
(npooev&äuevoL as modal participle) that the Lord will give them 
spiritual insight and pragmatic wisdom (v. 3) as they help meet the 
needs of all the impoverished believers, and then lay their hands on 


them. 


The laying on of hands derives from the Old Testament gesture of 
laying on hands or hand leaning that accompanies various 
procedures.19 Moses transferred his authority to Joshua by laying 
on both hands (Num 27:23; Deut 34:9).20 Note that the practical 
result of the transfer of Moses’ sovereignty (Num 27:20) and of the 
spirit of wisdom (Deut 34:9) to Joshua 


does not seem to happen through the laying on of hands itself, 
since these blessings do not flow to Joshua “through the hand” of 
Moses. Rather, here too, the laying on of hands serves to 
designate Joshua as the recipient of the rite before the priest and 
congregation. The words accompanying this gesture served the 
actual transference of the powers of office. 21 


In Acts and the New Testament letters, the laying on of hands is 
linked with such diverse situations as receiving the Spirit (8:17), 
healing from blindness (9:17), commissioning for itinerant 
missionary outreach (13:3), baptism (19:6), receiving a spiritual gift 
for ministry (1 Tim 4:14; cf. 2 Tim 1:6), and restoring a person to 
the church (1 Tim 5:22; many see here a reference to the ordination 
of elders, cf. NRSV, which translates “ordain”). In the context of 
Acts 6:3, 5, the laying on of hands signifies the apostles’ recognition 
of these men’s endowment with the Holy Spirit, their appointment 
as representatives of the community of believers, and the 
expectation that God will bless them in their role. 22 


6:7 The word of God continued to grow. The number of 
disciples increased greatly in Jerusalem. A large number of the 
priests became obedient to the faith (Kal 6 Adyoc ToD E00 
nb&avev Kal ExANOUVETO ó ApLOLOS TAV LAOnTHV Ev TepovooANnu 
opddspa, MOAUS TE ÖXAOG TÜV lEPEWV UnNKOLOV TH nioten). Luke 
adds another summary statement that emphasizes the continued 
growth of the church. It is plausible to see a connection between the 
continued growth of the church and (1) the renewed focus of the 
apostles on prayer and on preaching and teaching God’s word (vv. 
2, 4), and (2) the newly organized care for the needy believers in 
the church through the daily distribution of food (vv. 1, 3). The 
summary statement consists of three sentences. 


(1) The “word of God” (6 Adyoc To HE00) continued to grow.23 


The imperfect indicative (nUéavev) indicates that the growth 
continued over a longer period of time. The subject of the sentence 
is the word of God—it is God himself who makes the preaching of 
the gospel effective and who causes people come to faith in Jesus, 
the crucified and risen Messiah. The “growth” or “increase”24 
consists in more and more people accepting Jesus as Messiah and 
Savior. The formulation does not exclude the possibility that the 
“increase” of God’s word took place within the congregation, in the 
sense that the believers continued to be transformed by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit as they listened to and learned from the 
teaching of the apostles. The metaphor of the “growth” of the word 
of God echoes Jesus’ parable of the growing seed of the sower (Luke 
8:4-15), which describes the word of God as a dynamic force in the 
world that will lead to a great harvest despite opposition.25 


(2) The “number” (6 dptOudc) of believers increased greatly in 
Jerusalem. The imperfect of the verb “increase” (&mAnOUv_eTo) 
suggests continuous growth. Luke does not specify here the 
numerical growth of the congregation in Jerusalem. On Pentecost 
3,000 people had come to faith in Jesus (2:41), a figure that 
includes diaspora Jews visiting Jerusalem; at the time of the healing 
of the lame man, another 5,000 people had come to faith in Jesus 
(4:4); after the arrest and release of the apostles, more Jews than 
ever came to faith (5:14). In 6:1 Luke notes that the number of 
disciples was increasing. The continued increase noted in 6:7 must 
have brought the number of Christians in Jerusalem to well over 
5,000 believers, perhaps to 10,000, which would be about ten 
percent of the population if we assume 100,000 inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (see on 1:4; 2:41). The numerical growth of the church in 
Jerusalem is the direct result of the power of God’s word that the 
apostles proclaim. 


(3) A “large number” of the priests were converted. The imperfect 
indicative of the verb “became obedient” (úxńKxovov) indicates that 
these were lasting conversions, not brief spurts of interest in the 
possibility that Jesus was Israel’s Messiah. In view of the use of the 
verb “obey,” the term “faith” (siottc) refers to the content of the 
faith of the believers, i.e., the message of Jesus and his significance 
as God’s Messiah and Israel’s Savior.2° 


The “priests” (iepelg) are members of the priestly families. 
Josephus notes that there were 20,000 priests, a figure that some 


accept as reflecting the situation at the end of the Second Temple 
period.?” Others estimate that there were perhaps 8,000 priests 
besides 10,000 Levites,28 while some reckon with 2,000 “ordinary 
Temple priests.”29 Most of the priests worked in a trade, except for 
two weeks every twelve months when they served in the temple. 
Josephus relates that during the time of Herod, there were quarrels 
between the chief priests and the ordinary priests living in the 
countryside; the chief priests were so shameless that they “send 
slaves to the threshing floors to receive the tithes that were due to 
the priests, with the result that the poorer priests starved to death” 
(Ant. 20.181). If similar animosities existed in the 30s, it is perhaps 
not surprising that many priests came to faith in Jesus and joined 
the congregation of believers. 


Theology in Application 


The priorities of the apostles must not be jeopardized by other 
matters that are indeed important but which can be delegated 
elsewhere. This passage demonstrates the concern for the poor in 
the church, for the maintenance of the unity of the various groups 
in the church, and the willingness of the leadership to be flexible 
and not only allow but even suggest a restructuring of the ministries 
of the congregation. The appointment of the Seven is important in 
the sense that “here for the first time we have an appointment, not 
through a call of the incarnate or risen Lord, nor through the self- 
attestation of the charismatic Spirit in a Christian, but by the 
election of the members of the congregation.”3 


A Focus on Prayer and Proclamation 


Authentic church leaders focus on prayer and proclamation. While 
some may claim that this is a typically Western emphasis, and that 
in the global South matters related to poverty, corruption, and 
social reform have priority, the consistent emphasis on teaching 
throughout the New Testament underscores the probability that 
Luke included this episode in his account of the life and history of 
the early church in order to emphasize the priority of prayer and 
proclamation for an authentic and growing church. Not everything 
is equally important; some things are more important. 


The priority of church leaders is the proclamation of God’s word 
(v. 2). Preaching and teaching are not always pleasing when we 


confront our listeners, both believers and unbelievers, with the 
claims of the gospel for their everyday lives. Preaching and teaching 
the word of God are certainly not a diversion from people’s 
problems; rather, we seek to focus people on the cause of the 
problems as we preach and teach about God and the world, sin and 
forgiveness through faith in Jesus Christ, and everyday life and the 
transforming power of the Holy Spirit. While the Jews attending 
synagogue services would have been used to the explanation and 
proclamation of God’s word, Greeks and Romans worshiping in 
pagan temples would not have been used to hearing religious 
speeches. Paul’s preaching and teaching, while reminding Greeks of 
itinerant philosophers, were not a “contextualized” method of 
missionary work, evangelism, and pastoral ministry (see “Theology 
in Application” on 21:18-26). But the integrity of God’s word is too 
important to be adapted in such a manner that its priority is 
diminished or denied. 


The priority of church leaders is prayer. Speaking with God, 
whom one cannot see, is difficult. But prayer is a fundamental 
priority of church leaders. To refer to the entertainment culture of 
the West again, it is not surprising that many churches have given 
up on prayer meetings, and it is not surprising that “worship 
pastors” who want to have “fast-paced” and “attractive” worship 
services often deliberately minimize prayer, reducing praying to 
one-liners between songs. Praying is not entertaining; for those who 
fail to rejoice in the fact that when we come into God’s presence, 
the presence of God’s Spirit helps us in our prayers (Rom 8:26-27). 
And it is not surprising that in countries where many believers are 
poor or persecuted, the prayers are long and fervent, persistent and 
extended. 


Charitable Assistance 


Prayer and proclamation go hand in hand with charitable assistance. 
The second priority for church leaders is caring for and helping 
believers in need. The importance that the Old Testament accords 
the care for widows and orphans underlines this priority. Churches 
and their leaders should be informed about members who are in 
financial need and who are needy in other areas (marital, 
emotional, health, work related). In large churches, the information 
flow can be a problem, and people who attend services can easily 
hide themselves; churches must find means of effective 


communication concerning special needs that people have. 


Churches and their leaders need wisdom to know what 
constitutes the most effective help in the long term. Believers who 
do not have enough to eat obviously need immediate help. Believers 
who are impoverished may need to be given monies so that they 
can pay their rent and buy food. But they may also need advice on 
how to budget their income. People who are out of work may need 
immediate assistance, but they also need help finding new 
employment. 


Institutional Flexibility 

Authentic priorities imply institutional flexibility. The priorities of the 
Twelve allowed them to accept the criticism of part of the 
congregation, to admit that they had failed to see the problem of 
the neglected Greek-speaking widows, and to solve the shortfall of 
assistance with the proposal of a restructuring of the ministries of 
the congregation. Leaders with the right priorities focus not on their 
prestige in the congregation, but on God’s word. As all believers in 
Jesus are sinners who have repented of failures, churches’ leaders 
should find it easy to admit breakdowns in communication, 
setbacks in programs, lack of oversight, or one-sided priorities. And 
they will be prepared to cede authority for the benefit of the 
congregation.31 


Leaders with the right priorities are always willing to find flexible 
solutions that allow them to “stay on message.” They will not be 
defensive, defending the status quo, but offensive, looking for 
creative solutions. All “offices” and assignments in the church are 
“services” or “ministries” (Stakovia)—the evangelistic preaching of 
the word as well as the distribution of food, the teaching of 
believers as well as administration. Paul states that “there are 
different kinds of service, but the same Lord. There are different 
kinds of working, but in all of them and in everyone it is the same 
God at work” (1 Cor 12:5-6). 


Shared Governance 


Growing churches have shared governance.®? While “shared 
governance” may in some instances be merely a sop fed by 
executives to their underlings with the goal of at least appearing to 
give their employees a say in the organization, the congregational 


configuration of the Jerusalem church allowed real participation in 
the solution of problems in the church and in the decision-making 
process in particular. Members of the congregation (1) experienced 
the problem of the uneven distribution of funds and food for the 
widows, (2) identified the problem as it pertained to the Greek- 
speaking widows, (3) communicated the problem to the apostles, 
(4) accepted their proposal for solving the problem, and (5) 
nominated seven candidates who could resolve the problem. The 
apostles (1) provided opportunities for the congregation to voice 
grievances, (2) accepted the critique and protest of the members, 
(3) acknowledged the existence of a problem, (4) suggested a 
solution that would safeguard the priorities of the leadership and 
properly take care of all needy believers, (5) approved the 
nomination of the seven candidates, and (6) commissioned the new 
ministry leaders for their task. 


In historical perspective, congregational styles of church polity 
reflect the configuration of the Jerusalem church better than other 
approaches to church government. The members of the 
congregation were not only heard, but they were given a real part 
in the decision-making process, while neither the role nor the 
authority of the apostles was undermined. While Luke presents the 
Jerusalem church as a model to his readers, the minimal 
information about how other churches in the first century 
functioned makes us hesitate to take the configuration of that 
church as a fixed structure that must be adopted by churches today 
to be “authentic New Testament churches.” Such a transfer would, 
on the one hand, violate the main point of the passage, which 
emphasizes flexibility more than organizational structure, and, on 
the other hand, insist on a greater precision in congregational 
structure than the passage actually conveys. As regards the latter, 
the new structure of the Jerusalem church was simple. 
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Chapter 15 
Acts 6:8-7:1 


Literary Context 


The seventh and last episode of Luke’s description of the life, 
witness, trials, and growth of the church in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) 
recounts the ministry, trial, and death of Stephen (6:8-8:3). Up to 
this point Luke has focused on the ministry of Peter: his role in the 
emerging identity and witness of Jesus’ followers as God’s people in 
1:15-2:47; his key speech on Pentecost; and his miracles, preaching, 
two arrests, and two speeches before the Sanhedrin (3:1-5:42). 
Luke narrated the previous episode of the appointment of the Seven 
(6:1-7) without referring to Peter; in the brief description of the 
seven assistants, Stephen was placed in prominent position at the 
beginning of the list (6:5c-e). 

This episode recounts the conflict between the Greek-speaking 
Jewish believers engaged in missionary outreach among the Jews of 
Jerusalem and the Jewish authorities. Luke introduces a new 
witness of Jesus and new accusations. But it is the same conflict, the 
one between the believers in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior 
and the Jewish authorities. The first interrogation by the Sanhedrin 
ended in a ban on speaking and a warning (4:17, 21); the second 
interrogation ended in a renewal of the ban on speaking along with 
a flogging (5:40); this third interrogation now ends in Stephen’s 
being stoned to death (7:60). Thus the conflict is moving toward a 
climax: Stephen is killed and many believers are forced to flee and 
leave Jerusalem in a first major persecution of the Christians. 


However, even the persecution after Stephen’s death cannot stop 
the growth of the church. Philip takes the gospel to Samaria, to an 
Ethiopian official, and to the towns on the coast of the 
Mediterranean (8:4-40); Peter preaches in cities on the coastal plain 
and leads a Roman officer to faith in Jesus (9:31-11:18); Paul, who 
had taken part in the persecution against the Christians and who is 
miraculously converted, preaches in Damascus and in Jerusalem 
(9:19-30). Other believers take the gospel into the Syrian heartland 


all the way to Antioch, the capital of the province (11:19-26). 


The present episode consists of four incidents: (1) the witness of 
Stephen (6:8-7:1); (2) the speech of Stephen before the Sanhedrin 
(7:2-53); (3) the death of Stephen (7:54-60); (4) the persecution of 
the church (8:1-3). In this first section, Stephen ministers among 
the Jews of Jerusalem, accompanied by miracles, and focuses on 
synagogues in which diaspora Jews have gathered. His teaching is 
powerful and convincing, which provokes unnamed diaspora Jews 
living in Jerusalem to conspire against Stephen to accuse him of 
blasphemy and take him to the Sanhedrin to stand trial. The 
contours of the episode form the same basic outline as in Acts 3-5:1 
Stephen performs signs and wonders, he is arrested, and then he is 
interrogated by the Sanhedrin. The new elements are: the new 
opponents (diaspora Jews dispute with and take action against 
Stephen), and the charges of uttering blasphemy against Moses and 
against God. 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 
B. The Life, Witness, Trials, and Growth of the 
Community of Believers in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) 
14. The appointment of the seven assistants 
(6:1-7) 


15. The ministry, trial, and death of 
Stephen (6:8-8:3) 
a. The witness of Stephen (6:8-7:1) 
b. The speech of Stephen before the 
Sanhedrin (7:2-56) 


Main Idea 


The gospel is preached not only by the apostles but also by leaders 
such as Stephen, to whom God gave “grace and power” and who 
thus engaged in ministry among diaspora Jews living in Jerusalem. 
Stephen is an example of a mature Christian leader who is full of 
faith and wisdom, whose ministry is empowered by the Holy Spirit, 
and who is not intimidated by increasing opposition that eventually 
accuses him of blasphemy and drags him into court. 


Translation 


Acts 6:8 -7:1 
8a Action/Protagonist Stephen, 
b Jescription full ofgrace and power, 
c Action was performing great wonders and signs 
d Sphere among the people. 
9a Characterentrance/Place Then some members ofthesynagogue offreedmen, as it was called, 
b lace (geographical) of the Cyrenians, and 
c lace (geographical) of the Alexandrians, and 
d lace (geographical) of those from Cilicia and 
e lace (geographical) Asia, 
f Action came forward 
g urpose to debate with Stephen. 
10a Event/Result They could not withstand the wisdom and 
b the Spirit 
c Manner with which he spoke. 
11a Action/Escalation So they instigated some men 
b Purpose to say, 
c Accusation “We have heard him speak blasphemous words against Moses and 
d Accusation against God.” 
12a Action They stirred up the people as well as 
b List the elders and 
c the scribes; 
d Action they confronted him, 
e Action seized him, 
f Action and took him to the Sanhedrin. 
13a Action They set up false witnesses 
b Action (speech) who said, 
c Accusation “This man never stops speaking words against this holy place and 
d ation against the law. 
14a Substantiation For we have heard him say, 
b Quotation/accusation Jesus of Nazareth will destroy this place and 
€ Accusation change the customs 
d Description that Moses handed down to us.” 
15a Action And everyone who sat in the Sanhedrin stared at him, 
b Description and they saw that his face was like the face of an angel. 
7:1a Interrogation Then the High Priest asked, 
b Question “Is this so?” 


Structure and Literary Form 


The incident of Stephen’s witness in Jerusalem is narrated in four 
parts. (1) Luke begins with a summary statement concerning 
Stephen’s ministry in Jerusalem (6:8).2 He is not described as a wise 
organizer of the distribution of food in the community, but as a 
believer who has been given “grace and power” and whose ministry 
is accompanied by miracles. 


(2) Luke narrates a dispute between Stephen and diaspora Jews 
in the local synagogues of Jerusalem, initiated by the latter (6:9- 
10). Stephen proves his “grace and power” by superior 
argumentation in this dispute. 


(3) Luke reports a conspiracy that these diaspora Jews initiate 


against Stephen (6:11-14). It has two stages. First, Stephen’s 
opponents instigate informers who spread the rumor that Stephen 
has uttered blasphemous words against Moses and against God. 
They stir up many Jews in the city as well as members of the 
Sanhedrin (vv. 11-12c; direct speech in v. 11c-d). Second, Stephen is 
confronted, probably in another debate, arrested, and taken to the 
Sanhedrin (vv. 12d-14; direct speech in vv. 13-14). 


(4) Luke reports a session of the Sanhedrin in which Stephen is 
put on trial in three stages (6:13-7:1). (a) False witnesses appear 
who accuse Stephen of speaking against the temple and the law (v. 
13) and claim that he said that Jesus of Nazareth will destroy the 
temple and change the Mosaic law (v. 14). (b) As these charges are 
brought against Stephen, the members of the Sanhedrin observe his 
demeanor and note that his face looks like the face of an angel (v. 
15). (c) The interrogation by the high priest (7:1) begins with a 
query that allows Stephen to respond to the charges made against 
him. 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Witness of Stephen (6:8-7:1) 
A. The Ministry of Stephen (6:8) 
1. Characterization of Stephen: He is full of grace and 
power (6:8a-b) 
2. Miracle-working activity among the people (6:8c-d) 
B. Dispute between Diaspora Jews and Stephen (6:9- 
10) 
1. Identification of the opposing diaspora Jews in local 
synagogues (6:9a-e) 
2. Initiative of diaspora Jews who debate with Stephen 
(6:9f-g) 
3. Superiority of Stephen in the debates (6:10) 
C. Conspiracy of Diaspora Jews against Stephen (6:11- 
12) 
1. Conspiracy of diaspora Jews against Stephen (6:11- 
12c) 
a. Instigation of secret informers (6:11a-b) 
b. Accusation: Stephen blasphemed against Moses and 
God (6:11c-d) 
c. Instigation of the people, the elders, and the scribes 


(6:12a-c) 
2. Arrest and summons of Stephen before the Sanhedrin 
(6:12d-f) 
a. Confrontation of Stephen (6:12d) 
b. Arrest of Stephen (6:12e) 
c. Summons of Stephen before the Sanhedrin (6:12f) 
D. Interrogation before the Sanhedrin (6:13-7:1) 
1. Appearance of false witnesses (6:13-14) 
a. Accusation: Stephen speaks against the temple and 
the law (6:13) 
b. Substantiation: (Alleged) quotation from Stephen 
(6:14) 
2. Stephen’s appearance in the Sanhedrin (6:15) 
a. Observation of Stephen by the members of the 
council (6:15a) 
b. Illumination of Stephen’s face by God’s glory 
(6:15b) 
3. Interrogation by the high priest (7:1) 
a. Intervention of the high priest (7:1a) 
b. Opportunity of Stephen to address the Sanhedrin 
(7:1b) 


Explanation of the Text 


6:8 Stephen, full of grace and power, was performing great 
wonders and signs among the people (Ztémavoc è ANpNG 
xapttos Kal SuvduEews noiet TEpaTa Kal onuela wEeydAa Ev TH 
*aß). Luke begins by characterizing Stephen’s ministry. He is 
described as being “full of grace and power” and performing 
miracles. 


The fact that Luke does not describe Stephen’s involvement in the 
newly organized food distribution among the impoverished 
believers (6:1-7) should not come as a surprise. He had described 
the apostles (first and foremost Peter) in their role as Jesus’ 
witnesses who proclaim the significance of his life, death, 
resurrection, and exaltation. Their role in the charitable ministries 
to believers in need was mentioned only in summary statements 
(2:44-45; 4:32-37) and in a brief comment about the apostles’ feet, 
at which Ananias and Sapphira deposited their hypocritically 
reduced proceeds from their sale (5:2). The fact that they took 


responsibility for the neglect of the widows (6:2) suggests that they 
had been involved in the food distribution program, which they 
now restructure. It is natural that the Seven focus not only on the 
distribution of food but on other ministry opportunities that arise. 
Both the proclamation of the gospel and the serving at tables is 
designated as “ministry” or “service” (StaKkovia). 


In v. 3 all Seven are believers full of the Holy Spirit and wisdom; 
in v. 5 Stephen was described as being full of faith and the Holy 
Spirit; here Stephen is described as full of grace and power. These 
terms describe Stephen as a mature believer who continues to 
experience the transforming and empowering presence of the Holy 
Spirit. “Grace” (xáptç) is God’s enabling care and help as a gift of 
the Holy Spirit (see 4:33). “Power” (SUvautc) is the result of the 
presence of God’s Spirit (see 1:8) and corresponds to “faith” 
(mitotic) in v. 5—both “power” and “faith” cause the miracles to 
happen (v. 8). 

Luke does not specify which “great wonders and signs” happen in 
Stephen’s ministry. As he bears the responsibility for ministering to 
believers who are in need of food and clothing, he meets people 
who are ill and who suffer from demonic oppression. Taking food to 
believers would naturally involve him in conversations about any 
difficulties and problems the believers have, conversations in which 
mature believers inevitably explain and confirm the revelation of 
God in Jesus, the significance of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and 
Savior, and the reality of the Holy Spirit as the transforming power 
of God bestowed by Jesus on those who believe. As Stephen meets 
people who suffer from illnesses and other afflictions, many are 
miraculously cured. The miracles that happen in Stephen’s ministry 
are characteristic of the ministry of the Twelve (2:43; 5:12); they 
are God’s answer to the prayers of the believers (4:30). 


6:9 Then some members of the synagogue of freedmen, as it 
was called, of the Cyrenians, and of the Alexandrians, and of 
those from Cilicia and Asia, came forward to debate with 
Stephen (åvéotnoav S€ TIVES TMV EK TÄG obvaywyfis TÄG 
AEyouevnS Außeptivov Kai Kupnvaiwv Kal ArEtavspewv Kal 
TOV And KtAtkiacg Kal Aoiag ovGntotvtes TH Ltepdvw). The 
ministry of Stephen provokes opposition from diaspora Jews living 
in Jerusalem. “Some” of the opponents are active in the local 
synagogues. The Greek syntax is not sufficiently clear to allow a 


decision regarding the number of synagogues listed here. Luke 
could refer to one “Synagogue of Freedmen” attended by diaspora 
Jews from different regions of the Mediterranean world. If the term 
freedmen is to be explained by two clauses, we have two synagogues 
(one attended by Cyrenian and Alexandrian Jews, the other by 
Cilician and Asian Jews).3 If the freedmen, the Cyrenian Jews, and 
the Alexandrian Jews attend different synagogues, while the Jews 
from Cilicia and Asia gather in one synagogue, we have a total of 
four synagogues. If each group met in a different synagogue, we 
have five.4 Certainty cannot be achieved. It should be noted that 
Paul speaks of “synagogues” (plural) in Jerusalem (24:12). 


In Depth: Synagogue 


A synagogue (oLvaywyr)) was a meeting place for Jews to 
discuss community issues, share meals, adjudicate 
infractions of the law and of tradition, collect and 
distribute charitable funds for purposes of social welfare, 
provide elementary education, study Torah, and store the 
scrolls of the Holy Scriptures and other material; it was 
also a place of residence for synagogue officials and a 
hostel for visiting Jews.5 Not all synagogues had all these 
functions, but synagogues did not exclusively focus on 
“worship services” with prayers, readings from the Torah 
and from the Prophets, and sermons; they also dealt with 
communal affairs. 


The leader of a synagogue was called “president of the 
synagogue” (dpxylouvdywyoc),6 who was sometimes of 
priestly descent. He was usually a wealthy person, a 
leading member of the community who looked after the 
ritual, administrative, and financial aspects of community 
life. 


The existence of a synagogue in Jerusalem has been confirmed by 
the discovery of the Theodotos inscription, which honors a certain 
“Theodotos, son of Vettenos, priest and archisynagögos, son of an 
archisynagögos, grandson of an archisynagögos,” who built the 
synagogue “for reading the Law and teaching the commandments, 
and the guest chamber, the rooms, the water installations as an inn 


for those in need from foreign lands, which his fathers founded 
together with the elders and Simonides.”” Since Vettenos is a Latin 
name, this family probably returned from Rome to live in 
Jerusalem. It is thus possible, though not certain, that Theodotos 
was the president of the “synagogue of the freedmen” mentioned by 
Luke. 


The “freedmen” (AtBeptivolt, which is a Greek transliteration of 
Lat. libertini) were Jews who had been manumitted as slaves by 
their owners or were the descendants of emancipated Jewish slaves. 
Philo mentions Jews who lived in Rome, most of whom had been 
taken as captives to Italy (e.g., after Pompey’s conquest of 
Jerusalem in 63 BC) and who continued to live in Rome after their 
emancipation. Tacitus mentions 4,000 libertini who became Jewish 
proselytes.8 Some of these Roman Jews had returned to live in 
Jerusalem. 


Other diaspora Jews who worshiped in the local synagogues were 
Cyrenians, i.e., Jews who came from the region of the Cyrenaica in 
northern Africa,? and Alexandrians, i.e., Jews from Alexandria in 
Egypt. Of perhaps 500,000 people living in Alexandria, it is 
estimated that as many as 100,000 were Jews.!° A certain Simon of 
Cyrene, who evidently lived in Jerusalem, is mentioned in 
connection with Jesus’ crucifixion (Matt 27:32/Mark 15:21/Luke 
23:26); it is a plausible assumption that he and his family became 
members of the Christian community. Cyrenian Jews who had come 
to faith in Jesus were among the believers who brought the gospel 
to Antioch (11:20; 13:1). The Christian teacher Apollos came from 
Alexandria (18:24). 


Other diaspora Jews living in Jerusalem came from Cilicia in 
southeastern Asia Minor, most of which was part of the province of 
Syria since the end of the first century, and from the province of 
Asia in western Asia Minor, a senatorial province governed by a 
proconsul, with its capital in Ephesus. Paul was a diaspora Jew 
from Tarsus; it is more than likely that he would have had contact 
with a synagogue in Jerusalem in which Jews from his home region 
were meeting. Paul later engaged in missionary work in Cilicia and 
in Asia Minor. 

Stephen continued to visit the synagogues in which the diaspora 
Jews were meeting in Jerusalem (Luke provides no information on 
Stephen’s regional origins). During such visits he would have 


eagerly spoken about his faith in Jesus as the promised Messiah 
who was crucified, raised from the dead, and exalted to God’s right 
hand as Israel’s Savior. Since diaspora Jews retiring in Jerusalem 
were undoubtedly devoted to the city and to its temple, it is 
plausible that the increasing number of diaspora Jews who came to 
faith in Jesus—the “Hellenists” mentioned in 6:1—provoked a 
strong reaction against the Christian leaders who were particularly 
active among the Greek-speaking Jewish community in Jerusalem. 
They would have felt that the ancestral faith that brought them 
back to the center of the Jewish commonwealth was betrayed by 
those who believed that Jesus is Israel’s Messiah and Savior. 


Thus diaspora Jews took the initiative to “debate” with Stephen. 
The active participle of the verb “debate” (ovCntotvteEc) indicates 
that these debates continued over a period of time, which suggests 
that these were (initially) not heated discussions but debates in 
which the pros and cons of the significance of Jesus for the Jewish 
people were considered. 


6:10 They could not withstand the wisdom and the Spirit with 
which he spoke (kai oUK ioyvov AvTiotfivaı t copia Kal TH 
nvelnatı @ EAAAEN. As Stephen debated with the diaspora Jews 
with “wisdom” (oogia) and the power of the Spirit, the Jews were 
unable to “withstand” (dvttotijvat) his explanation of the gospel. 
As they, presumably, sought to disprove the belief that Jesus of 
Nazareth is Israel’s Messiah and Savior, Stephen’s arguments proved 
superior. 


This does not mean that they were won over for faith in Jesus. 
Rather, they were silenced by his presentation. If Stephen was 
among the people who had seen the risen Jesus and thus spoke of 
his encounter with Jesus after the resurrection, they were unable to 
dispute his eyewitness testimony. Similarly, if he recounted the 
testimony of Jesus’ resurrection offered by the Twelve and other 
believers who had seen the risen Jesus, they would not be able to 
discredit these witnesses, who were neither gullible nor charlatans. 
He may have pointed as well to the miracles that were happening in 
his ministry and in the ministry of other believers as evidence for 
the power of Jesus, who had been exalted to the right hand of God. 


As Stephen engaged these diaspora Jews in debate, he 
experienced the fulfillment of Jesus’ promise in Luke 21:15 to give 


to his disciples “words and wisdom that none of your adversaries 
will be able to resist or contradict.” Stephen also experienced the 
answer to the prayers of the believers in Acts 4:29-30, who asked 
God for boldness to proclaim his word. 


6:11 So they instigated some men to say, “We have heard him 
speak blasphemous words against Moses and against God” 
(tote UnéBarov Üvöpas AEyovTas OTL ÄKNKÖALEV avTOU 
AaA0DVToG PrinaTa PAAoPNHa Eis MwÜohv Kal TOV Oeóv). These 
diaspora Jews did not want to admit defeat; they believed that the 
beliefs of Stephen were heretical and that he needed to be 
eliminated. In Israel, blasphemy deserved the most severe 
punishment. The perfect of the finite verb “heard” (AknKöauev) 
and the present tense of the participle “speak” (AaAOUVTOG) 
indicate that the diaspora Jews claimed to have heard Stephen 
speak blasphemous words constantly, over a longer period of time. 
They start a whisper campaign!! in the synagogues of Jerusalem, 
accusing Stephen of uttering words of blasphemy “against Moses 
and against God.” Josephus says of the Essenes that “after God they 
hold most in awe the name of their lawgiver, and any blasphemer 
of whom is punished with death” (J.W. 2.145). 


The term “blasphemy” (ßAdopnua) involves “defaming, 
denigrating, demeaning” and is linked here not with actions but 
with verbal speech (pata). According to Lev 24:11-16, 
blasphemy against “the name of the LORD” was punished by death 
through stoning, while blasphemy against Moses could be linked 
with Exod 22:28, which prohibits “curs[ing] the ruler of your 
people.” The term “blasphemy” here is used not in the later “strict” 
sense of the word in rabbinic law—pronouncing the 
tetragrammaton YHWH, the name of God (m. Sanh. 7:5)—but in a 
more general sense of defaming Moses and God. The sequence of 
the two terms suggests that their main focus was the Mosaic law, 
which they saw denigrated in Stephen’s teaching. In v. 13 the 
charges are related to Stephen’s “speaking words against this holy 
place and against the law,” i.e., against the temple and the Mosaic 
law. 


Are these accusations trumped-up charges that have no basis in 
what Stephen actually said?!2 It has been argued that Stephen was 
eventually convicted not because of blaspheming by speaking 
against the temple and the law but because he claimed to see “the 


Son of Man standing at the right hand of God” (7:56), associating 
Jesus with God’s sovereignty over the world and thus attributing 
divine status to Jesus.13 Similarly, in Jesus’ trial it was not the 
charges that Jesus said that he would destroy the temple and 
rebuild it in three days!4 that prompted the death sentence but 
Jesus’ claim to participate in God’s rule over the world.15 However, 
the charges that Jesus spoke of the destruction of the temple and of 
his involvement in replacing the temple with a temple of heavenly 
origin were not false; Jesus evidently did say something to that 
effect,16 although he never claimed that he himself would plot to 
destroy the temple. The charges, even though correct, could not be 
proven under separate cross-examination of the witnesses and were 
thus not admissible. 


The charges against Stephen, focused as they are on the temple 
and the law, are similar to those brought against Jesus. If Stephen 
shared Peter’s conviction that “salvation can be found in no one 
else, because there is no other name in the whole world given to 
human beings through which we are to be saved” (4:12), the 
consequences for the temple and the law are not difficult to see. 
The interface between the temple and the law are the sacrifices. The 
focus there was on the sin- and guilt-offerings and on the ritual of 
the Day of Atonement. Believing in Jesus as the only one who saves 
from sins implies that the sins of Israel are no longer atoned for 
through animal sacrifices, and that purity and holiness are no 
longer established by rituals prescribed by the law, but, rather, on 
account of Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and exaltation. 


While it is conceivable that believers with a diaspora background 
grasped the consequences of Jesus for the temple cult sooner than 
other believers, Luke never implies that they were more “liberal” 
than their Palestinian fellow believers; as regards the latter, it was 
the indisputable reality of the lame man who was healed and 
standing next to Peter and John that silenced their accusers in the 
interrogation of 4:5-22, which may have been a sufficient reason 
not to charge them with blasphemy. 


Luke does not comment on the motivation of the diaspora Jews 
who accuse Stephen of blasphemy. If they had heard of Gamaliel’s 
counsel suggesting caution (5:35-39), they were not convinced that 
this was the proper course of action. After Stephen’s death, Saul/ 
Paul “continued to cause harm to the church” in Jerusalem by 


“entering house after house,” dragging male and female believers 
off to prison (8:3; cf. 9:2-3; 22:5; 26:12). He seems to have been 
among the diaspora Jews who unsuccessfully tried to disprove 
Stephen’s beliefs in theological debates. Luke notes in 8:1 that he 
approved of Stephen’s being killed. He evidently shared the 
concerns of other diaspora Jews concerning the serious 
consequences of Stephen’s beliefs for Jewish faith and life. 


Saul regarded the proclamation of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and 
Savior as so utterly despicable, in view of the fact that Jesus had 
been convicted by the highest Jewish court and executed by 
crucifixion, that he became convinced that the adherents of this 
new movement must not be tolerated but that active measures had 
be taken to stop their activities. Jews who rejected the claims of the 
believers in Jesus evidently were convinced that faith in Jesus as 
Messiah and in the atoning efficacy of his death on the cross put 
into question the very foundations of their obedience to the law as 
the basis of salvation bestowed by God. 


6:12 They stirred up the people as well as the elders and the 
scribes; they confronted him, seized him, and took him to the 
Sanhedrin (ovvekivnoAv TE TOV AGOV Kal TOUS mpEoRUTEPOUG 
Kal TOUS ypannaTteis Kal ENLOTÄVTES ovvýpraocav avTOV Kal 
fyayov giç TO ovvéSptov). After instigating informers in the local 
synagogues who accuse Stephen of blaspheming by speaking against 
the Mosaic law and thus against God, the diaspora Jews expand 
their campaign to eliminate Stephen. Luke describes their activities 
with four verbs in the aorist tense. (1) They “stirred up” 
(ouvekivnoav) the people, i.e., citizens of Jerusalem who had 
resisted becoming believers or sympathizers of the apostles,17 
perhaps more specifically the people in the synagogues in which 
diaspora Jews were meeting, and members of the Sanhedrin—elders 
(mpeoRUTEpol) and Torah experts (ypapupateic; see on 4:5). The 
verb translated as “stirred up” means “to excite” or “move” with a 
focus on emotions. 

(2) They “confronted” him (€mtotdvteEc); i.e., they approached 
him, probably as he was speaking in one of the synagogues, without 
Stephen being aware of what they planned to do. 

(3) They “seized” (ovvrYipnaoav) him with force; i.e., they 
arrested him. 


(4) They “took him” (yayov) to the Sanhedrin, the highest court 
in the land (see on 4:5), where he was to stand trial for charges of 
blasphemy. This happened perhaps on the next day, which would 
mean that Stephen was first taken into prison (cf. 4:1-3; 5:17-18), 
unless a session of the Sanhedrin was organized specifically with 
the goal of putting Stephen on trial. 


6:13 They set up false witnesses who said, “This man never 
stops speaking words against this holy place and against the 
law” (E£otnoäv TE UdpTUpac WEevseic A€yovtac: 6 AveOpwso¢ ODTOC 
ov maveTal AGAGV PrinaTa Kata TOD TÓNOV TOU Aylov TOUTOU 
Kal tov vouov). As in Jesus’ trial before the Sanhedrin, “false 
witnesses” (udpTUpes Wevdeic)!8 appear. To give false testimony is 
prohibited in the Decalogue (Exod 20:16; Deut 19:16-18).19 Since 
the charges against Stephen probably did contain some truth (see 
on v. 11), these witnesses are “false” because they could not get 
their testimony to agree under cross-examination. Or, from Luke’s 
perspective they are “false witnesses” because they spoke against 
God’s spokesman.2° The reference to Stephen as “this man” is 
derogatory. The formulation he “never stops” (00 maUeTal, present 
tense) indicates that Stephen had expressed his convictions for a 
sustained period of time. 


The charges of v. 11 are here reformulated in terms of speaking 
“against this holy place and against the law.” The expression “this 
holy place” refers to the temple in Jerusalem, which represented 
God’s presence in Israel. The “law” stands for “Moses” in v. 11.21 
The interface between the Mosaic law, the temple, and God is the 
presence of the holy God among the people of Israel, which is 
possible only if Israel’s sins are atoned for regularly and 
consistently. If the believers in Jesus teach that salvation is found, 
for everyone, in Jesus and in Jesus alone, this view can easily be 
presented as blasphemy against the Most Holy Place, where the sins 
of the people of Israel had been atoned for since the days of Moses; 
as blasphemy against the Mosaic law, which stipulated that sins 
were forgiven and access to God restored through sacrifices and 
other ritual procedures such as those carried out on the Day of 
Atonement; and as blasphemy against God, who had given the law 
and who was present in the temple cult. 


Some point to Luke’s positive portrayal of the temple in 2:46; 3:1; 
5:12, 20-21, 42, disputing that Stephen argues against the temple 


itself.22 A discussion of the passages in Acts 7 will have to wait; 
suffice it to say at this point that Stephen concludes his argument in 
7:49-50 by quoting Isa 66:1-2. In the context of Isaiah 66, the 
prophet confronted Israel with the danger of restricting the 
presence of God to the temple and in taking the offering of 
sacrifices as Yahweh’s only or final demand of his people. This 
attitude turned the temple into an idol.23 Isaiah also censured Israel 
for not paying attention to the word of God (Isa 66:2, 4-5; cf. 
65:12; 58:1-12). Similarly Stephen accuses his audience of having 
uncircumcised ears and opposing what the Holy Spirit spoke 
through the prophets. “Hence Stephen’s audience are guilty of the 
same charge as the wicked in Isaiah’s day. They too have failed to 
listen to God’s word, spoken in their time concerning Jesus, the 
promised prophet like Moses.”24 


6:14 “For we have heard him say, ‘Jesus of Nazareth will 
destroy this place and change the customs that Moses handed 
down to us’” (dknkdauev yàp aUTOUÜ AEyovTog STL Inoovs ó 
Nalwpatoc 00TOG KaTAaAVOEL TOV TÓNOV TODTOV Kai GAAGEEL TA 
Eon à nap&öwkev Nulv Moivofjc). Luke explains the charges of v. 
13 with a direct quotation. The witnesses claim to have heard 
Stephen say that Jesus will destroy the temple and change the 
Mosaic law. 


The first part of the charge was used in Jesus’ trial (Matt 26:60- 
61/Mark 14:57-58). Jesus had prophesied the destruction of the 
temple (Matt 24:1-2/Mark 13:1-2/Luke 21:5-6); according to John 
2:19 Jesus challenged the Jews, who asked for a sign, that if the 
temple were destroyed, he would rebuild it in three days, a 
statement John explains by saying that the “temple... was his 
body,” which would be raised from the dead (John 2:21-22). 
Nothing is said in this charge that Jesus himself wanted to destroy 
or replace the temple. 


The second part of the statement charges Stephen of announcing 
changes in the law as a result of Jesus’ life and significance. He is 
not charged of wanting to abolish the law as such but of changing 
the customs that the law stipulated for Israel. The most 
thoroughgoing change in the Mosaic law is found in Jesus’ teaching 
about food: “Nothing outside a person can defile them by going into 
them. Rather, it is what comes out of a person that defiles them” 
(Mark 7:15; cf. 7:19; cf. Matt 15:17-20). The statement formulates a 


basic principle that abrogates the concept of ritual defilement 
through unclean food, changing the food laws in Lev 11 and 17. 
The food laws were of fundamental importance, since “together 
with the rite of circumcision and their observance of the Sabbath, 
the literal adherence to these dietary laws served to mark out the 
Jews as the distinctive people of God, and to separate them socially 
from other people.”25 Jesus’ behavior on the Sabbath and his 
statements about the Sabbath?6 might have been relevant as well. 


For Jesus (and for the early Christians), such changes did not 
constitute an abolishment of the law but its fulfillment (Matt 5:17). 
Luke does not tell his readers what Stephen specifically taught 
regarding Jesus’ statements about the temple and the law or what 
Stephen himself taught. It is plausible, however, to assume that 
Stephen spoke about the consequences of Jesus’ life, death, 
resurrection, and exaltation for the validity of the law in terms of 
the sacrificial cult, the atonement for sin, and the establishment and 
maintenance of holiness (see on v. 11). An implied charge may 
relate to Stephen’s being associated with a condemned deceiver of 
the Jewish people who has been sentenced to death by the 
Sanhedrin. 


6:15 And everyone who sat in the Sanhedrin stared at him, 
and they saw that his face was like the face of an angel (kai 
atevioavtes EIG aVTOV mavTES Ol KaBECOuEVOL EV TH OUVESpIW 
ciSov TO mpOownov avtod woel apdownov Ayy&iov). As the 
witnesses are questioned about their claims concerning Stephen’s 
teaching, the members of the Sanhedrin look at him intently. 
Perhaps Luke indicates that the testimony of the witnesses could not 
be corroborated in the cross-examination, so that the outcome of 
the trial depends now entirely on what Stephen will say—as in 
Jesus’ trial, when the high priest intervenes with a direct question 
posed to Jesus after the testimony of the witnesses does not agree 
(Mark 14:59-61). 


The members of the Sanhedrin see a change in the appearance of 
Stephen’s face. The description of Stephen’s face looking like “the 
face of an angel” (np6ownov dyyéAou), unique in the New 
Testament, emphasizes the presence of God in Stephen’s witness. 27 
It implies that Stephen is filled with God’s Holy Spirit (cf. 4:8) and 
that his speech (7:2-53) should be regarded as that of an 
authoritative witness of God inspired by the Spirit. 


7:1 Then the High Priest asked, “Is this so?” (einev 8 ò 
dpxylepevc: ci Tata oUTwco ËXEL). The high priest, i.e., Joseph 
Caiaphas (see on 4:6), intervenes in the legal proceedings. After the 
cross-examination of the witnesses, which was presumably 
inconclusive because of contradictory explanations of what Stephen 
actually said, he addresses Stephen directly, asking him to comment 
on the charge that he has uttered words of blasphemy against the 
temple and against the Mosaic law. Much of chapter 7 is Stephen’s 
response. 


Theology in Application 


This passage emphasizes that the gospel should be preached by 
mature believers as well as by the main leaders of the church. 
Moreover, authentic ministry is linked with faith and wisdom and 
may be accompanied by signs and wonders. Finally, Christians 
should refuse to be intimidated by threats, hostile campaigns, or 
legal action. 


Comprehensive Ministry 

Effective ministry is comprehensive ministry. Stephen’s ministry was 
not limited to organizing and carrying out the charitable support for 
impoverished believers, including the Greek-speaking widows, but 
included signs and wonders (v. 8), the defense of the gospel in 
discussions initiated by others (v. 9), and the proclamation and 
explanation of the message about Jesus (vv. 10-11, 13-14). In other 
words, his ministry resembled the ministry of the Twelve, who also 
preached, were involved in caring for the needy, and demonstrated 
their concern for the latter by restructuring the church so that food 
distribution could be organized more fairly and more effectively. 


While specialization is unavoidable, Christian ministries need to 
be careful not to focus in a one-sided manner either on charitable 
relief work only or on preaching the gospel only. While a single 
person may not be able to do both in a competent fashion—e.g., the 
apostles—it is often possible, even necessary, to combine the two, 
certainly in a team context where Christians work together. It is 
true that relief work without an explanation of the gospel is a 
worthwhile venture, but it is not particularly Christian. And 
Christian ministries that only preach the gospel but ignore the 
practical needs of people are not particularly Christian either. 


Stephen served at tables, but he also explained the gospel. 


Grace, Power, and Wisdom 


Effective ministry is based on grace, power, and wisdom. Stephen’s 
ministry is characterized by grace and power (v. 8), and by wisdom 
and the presence of the Holy Spirit (v. 10). As God bestows grace on 
people who come to faith in Jesus, it is God’s Spirit who bestows 
wisdom and empowers ministry. Christians living in the West are in 
danger of being too thoroughly influenced by a culture that values 
technical skills, management strategies, and methodical planning. 
While expertise in these areas is not unimportant, it can easily 
obscure the fact that ministries, particularly mission and 
evangelism, are not rendered effective by techniques but by the 
power of God, who empowers his witnesses through his Spirit.28 
Luke describes the reason for Stephen’s powerful ministry with 
reference to God’s grace and the empowering presence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

While signs and wonders may and do accompany Christian 
ministry, they are not the explanation for the effectiveness of 
Stephen’s ministry. The diaspora Jews were apparently aware of the 
miracles performed by Stephen; they were even more impressed by 
“the wisdom and the Spirit with which he spoke” (v. 10). Signs and 
wonders cannot be “used” as a strategic or tactical means of making 
ministry effective. By definition they are divine interventions in 
history, which cannot be controlled and must not be manipulated 
by human beings. At the same time, the secular worldview of 
Western culture must not be allowed to minimize or doubt God’s 
ability and gracious willingness to miraculously heal and help 
believers in need. 


Facing Opposition and Persecution 


The church may repeatedly face opposition and persecution. Peter and 
John had been arrested and interrogated by the Sanhedrin earlier 
(4:1-22), as were all the apostles together (5:17-42). Stephen’s 
arrest and interrogation is the third incident of determined 
opposition against the church. Stephen will lose his life, and there 
will be more opposition to come. Christians should not be surprised 
if their opponents use all means possible, from intimidation and 
smear campaigns to legal action. Christian preachers must refuse to 


be cowed by opposition. Sometimes missionaries and evangelists 
may have to leave a city or a region if there is danger for life and 
limb. Sometimes evasive measures are not possible. 


Stephen, with persistence and courage, explained the gospel in 
the synagogues of the diaspora Jews and then before the Sanhedrin, 
experiencing the fulfillment of Jesus’ promise that times of 
opposition, persecution, and suffering provide new opportunities for 
witness (Luke 21:13), and of the promise that he will be present and 
give his witnesses words and wisdom as they testify to the truth of 
God’s word (Luke 21:15). The fact that the trial of Stephen shares 
many similarities with that of Jesus expresses the truth that Jesus’ 
witnesses who suffer on account of their proclamation of the gospel 
are particularly close to Jesus. 
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righteous, cf. Pss 27:12; 35:11; Prov 14:5; 24:28. 
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Chapter 16 
Acts 7:2-8:3 


Literary Context 


The last episode in Luke’s description of the beginnings of the new 
people of God (1:15-8:3), the second part of which focused on the 
life, witness, trials, and growth of the church in Jerusalem (3:1- 
8:3), narrates the ministry, trial, and death of Stephen (6:8-8:3). 
Stephen caused opposition in the synagogues in Jerusalem in which 
diaspora Jews were meeting, who eventually arrested him and took 
him to trial before the Sanhedrin (6:8-7:1). The first incident 
contains Stephen’s speech before the Sanhedrin (7:2-56). Then the 
passage narrates Stephen’s killing in a location outside the city 
walls (7:57-60), and the final incident reports the aftermath of 
Stephen’s martyrdom as the believers in Jerusalem suffer a time of 
intense persecution (8:1-3). I am treating all these incidents 
together, since all pertain to Stephen’s speech. Stephen is the first 
follower of Jesus to share Jesus’ fate of being killed by the Jewish 
leaders. 


This sequence of three incidents constitutes the final climax of 
this first major section in Acts and at the same time prepares the 
reader for the continuation of the narrative that will take the reader 
to regions outside of Jerusalem, the city from which the believers 
were driven out in the great persecution that followed after 
Stephen’s death. 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 
B. The Life, Witness, Trials, and Growth of the 
Community of Believers in Jerusalem (3:1-8:3) 
14. The appointment of the seven assistants 
(6:1-7) 
15. The ministry, trial, and death of Stephen 
(6:8-8:3) 
a. The witness of Stephen (6:8-7:1) 


b. The speech of Stephen before the 
Sanhedrin (7:2-56) 

c. The end of the session in the Sanhedrin 
and the death of Stephen (7:57-60) 

d. The persecution of the church in 
Jerusalem (8:1-3) 

III. The Beginnings of the Mission to Gentiles (8:4- 
12:25) 


Main Idea 


Luke narrates Stephen’s defense and proclamation with a threefold 
focus: the story of Israel is a story of God’s raising up leaders of his 
people whom Israel repeatedly failed to recognize; God has fulfilled 
his promises to the fathers as he gave them the land and the law 
and eventually the temple, but Israel repeatedly turned away from 
God to idolatry and did not realize that God cannot be contained in 
a temple built by human beings; Israel’s behavior in the past and 
the behavior of Jewish leaders in the present demonstrates their 
need for salvation. Stephen’s martyrdom and the ensuing 
persecution take place because of the irreconcilable differences 
between the followers of Jesus and the Jews over the identity of 
Jesus. 
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Action (speech) 
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Event (review of history) 
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Time 
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Command (OT quotation) 
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Action/Result (geographical) 
Action/Result (geographical) 
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Negation/Contra-expectation 
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Stephen replied, 

“Brothers and fathers, 

listen. 

The God of glory appeared to our father Abraham 
when he was in Mesopotamia 
before he settled in Haran. 

He said to him, 

‘Leave your land and your relatives 

and go to the land that I shall show you’ (Gen 12:1). 
So he left the land of the Chaldeans 
and settled in Haran. 


From there, after his father died, 
God made him move to this land 
in which you are now living. 
He did not give him any of it as his inheritance, 
not even a foot’ length, 
yet he promised to give it to him and 
to his descendants after him 

as his possession, 

even though he had no child. 
God spoke to him in this way, 

‘His descendants will be resident aliens in a foreign land, 


and they will enslave them and mistreat them for four hundred years. 


But I will judge the nation that they serve as slaves’ 
God said, 
‘and after that they shall come out’ (Gen 15:13-14) 
and worship me in this place’ (Exod 3:12). 
He gave him the covenant of circumcision. 
And so he became the father of Isaac 
and he circumcised him on the eighth day. 
And Isaac became the father of Jacob, 
and Jacob became the father of the twelve patriarchs. 


Because the patriarchs were jealous of Joseph, 
they sold him as a slave into Egypt. 
Yet God was with him 
and rescued him from all his afflictions. 
He granted him favor and 
wisdom 
before Pharaoh, 
the king of Egypt, who appointed him governor 
over Egypt and 
over his entire household. 
Then a famine and great suffering came upon all Egypt and 
Canaan, 
and our fathers could find no food. 
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Time 
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Duration 


Time 
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Character description 


Time 
Character’s thoughts 
Character description 


Time/Cause 
Action 
Action 
Means 


Event/Time (OT quotation) 


When Jacob heard that there was grain in Egypt, 
he sent our fathers there for the first time. 


On the second visit 
Joseph made himself known to his brothers, 
and Joseph's family became known to Pharaoh. 
Then Joseph sent and summoned his father Jacob and 
all his relatives, 
seventy-five people in all. 
So Jacob went down to Egypt. 
He himself died there as well as our fathers. 
They were brought back to Shechem 
and laid in the tomb 
that Abraham had bought for a sum of money from the sons & 
of Hemor 
in Shechem. 


When the time approached for the fulfillment of the promise 


piece ad ah 
that God had made to Abraham, 

the people grew and multiplied 

in Egypt 

until a different king came to power in Egypt, 

who did not know Joseph (Exod 1:8). 
He took advantage of our people 
and mistreated our fathers 
by forcing them to expose their infants 
so that they would not remain alive. 


At this time 
Moses was born, 
well-bred in God's sight. 
He was cared for in his father’s house 
for three months. 


When he was exposed, 
he was claimed by Pharaoh's daughter, 
who brought him up as her own son. 
Moses was educated in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
He was powerful in words and 
deeds. 


When he was forty years old, 
he decided that he should visit his brothers, 
the sons of Israel. 


When he saw one of them being mistreated, 
he came to his aid 
and avenged the man who was being wronged 
by striking down the Egyptian. 
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He thought that his brothers would understand 
that God was offering them salvation 
through him, 
but they did not understand. 


The next day 
he appeared to some of them 
who were fighting. 
He tried to reconcile them 
so that they would be peaceful. 

He said, 

‘Men, you are brothers. 

Why do you do wrong to each other?’ 
But the man who was mistreating his neighbor pushed him aside 
and said, 

‘Who appointed you ruler and judge over us? 

Do you want to kill me 

just as you killed the Egyptian yesterday?’ (Exod 2:14). 


When Moses heard this, 
he fled 
and became a resident alien 
in the land of Midian, 
where he became the father of two sons. 


When forty years had passed, 
an angel appeared to him 
in the desert of Mount Sinai 
in the flame of a burning bush (Exod 3:2). 


When Moses saw it, 
he was amazed at the sight. 


When he came closer to look at it, 
the voice of the Lord was heard: 
‘am the God of your fathers, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob’ (Exod 3:6). 
Moses trembled 
and did not dare to look. 
Then the Lord said to him, 
‘Remove the sandals from your feet, 
because the place where you are standing is holy ground (Exod 3:5). 
I have surely seen the mistreatment of my people in Egypt, 
I have heard their groaning, 
and I have come down 
to set them free. 
Now come, I shall send you to Egypt’ (Exod 3:7-8, 10). 
It was this Moses, 
whom they rejected when they said, 
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Action 
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Flashback 
Prophecy (OT quotation) 
Advantage 
Source/Sphere 
Identification 
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Event 
Place 
Association 
Event 
Purpose 
Event 
Action 
Action 
Place 
Action 
Request (OT quotation) 
Purpose 
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Character description 
Assertion 


Action 

Action 

Action 

Reaction 

Reaction 

Verification (OT quotation) 
Question 
Duration 
Place 

Address 

Action/Accusation 
List 


‘Who appointed you ruler and judge?’ (Exod 2:14), 
whom God sentas ruler and 
redeemer 
through the angel 
who appeared to him in the bush. 
He led them out, 
performing wonders and 
signs 
in the land of Egypt, 
at the Red Sea, and 
in the desert 
for forty years. 


This is the Moses 
who said to the Israelites, 
A prophet like me God will raise up 
for you 
from among your brothers’ (Deut 18:15). 
He is the one 
who was in the congregation in the desert 
with the angel 
who spoke to him 
at Mount Sinai, 
and who was with our fathers, 
and who received living words 
to give to you. 
Our fathers were unwilling to obey him. 
They pushed him aside 
and turned in their hearts back 
to Egypt. 
They said to Aaron, 
‘Make gods for us 
who will go before us. 
As for this Moses, 
who led us out from the land of Egypt, 
we do not know what has happened to him’ (Exod 32:1, 23). 


So they manufactured a calf in those days, 
offered a sacrifice to the idol, 
and celebrated over the works of their own hands. 
But God turned away 
and handed them over to worship the host of heaven, 
as it is written in the book of the prophets, 
‘Did you bring me sacrifices and offerings 
forty years 
in the desert, 
O house of Israel? 
You took along the tent of Moloch and 
the star of your god Rephan, 
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Prophecy (consequence) 
Place 


Assertion 
Place 
Flashback 


Basis 

Action 
Association 
Time 


Event 
Time 


Description 
Request 
Advantage 
Identification 
Action 
Assertion 
Manner 
Verification (OT quotation) 
Assertion 
Assertion 
Rhetorical question 
Reminder 
Rhetorical question 
Rhetorical question 


Accusation 
Character description 
Accusation 
Comparison 
Assertion 


Rhetorical question 
Accusation (Flashback) 
Accusation 


Assertion 
Identification 
Agency 

Accusation 


Time 
Reaction 
Action 


the images that you made to worship. 
Therefore I will deport you 
beyond Babylon (Amos 5:25-27). 


Our fathers had the tent of testimony 
in the desert, 
as the One who had spoken to Moses had ordered him to make it, 


ee ra 
according to the model that he had seen. 
Ourfathers who received it brought it in 
with Joshua 
when they took possession of the land of the nations, 


whom God drove out before our fathers, 
until the time of David. 


He found favor with God 
and asked that he might find a habitation 
for the house of Jacob. 
It was Solomon 
who built a house for him. 
Yet the Most High does not dwell in structures 
made by human hands, 
as the prophet says, 

‘Heaven is my throne, 

the earth is my footstool. 

What kind of a house will you build for me, 

says the Lord, 

or what is my place of rest? 

Did not my hand make all these things?’ (Isa 66:1-2a). 


You stubborn people, 

uncircumcised in hearts and ears, 
you are always resisting the Holy Spirit; 

just as your fathers did, 

so do you. 


Which of the prophets did your fathers not persecute? 
They killed those who predicted the coming of the Righteous One. 
Now you have become his betrayers and 
murderers. 
You are the people 
who received the law 
as transmitted by angels, 
but you have not observed it.” 


When they heard this, 


they were infuriated 
and gnashed their teeth at him. 


55a 
b 
c 


Action 
Character description 


But he, 
full of the Holy Spirit, 
looked intently into heaven 


55a Action Buthe, 

b Character description full ofthe Holy Spirit, 

c looked intently into heaven 

d Action and saw the glory of God and Jesus 

e Character description standing at the right hand of God. 
56a Action He said, 

b Comm “Look, 

c As Isee the heavens opened and 

d the Son of Man 

e standing at the right hand of God!” 
57a Escalation They shouted with a loud voice, 

b Action stopped their ears, 

c Action and rushed at him together. 
58a Action They dragged him out of the city 

b Action and began to throw stones. 

c Action The witnesses laid their robes 

d Place at the feet of a young man 

e Character entrance named Saul. 
59a Time As they kept stoning Stephen, 

b Action he called out 

c Action and prayed, 

d Prayer “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
60a Action He knelt down 

b Action and shouted with a loud voice, 

c Prayer/Address “Lord, 

d Prayer/Intercession do not hold this sin against them.” 

e Time When he had said this, 

f Event he passed away. 
8:1a (foreshadowing Saul approved of this killing. 

b Setting: Time On that day 

c Event a great persecution began 

d Disadvantage against the church 

e Place in Jerusalem. 

f Event All were scattered 

g Place throughout the countrysideof Judea and 

h Place Samaria, 

i Exception except the apostles. 

2a Action Devout men buried Stephen 
b Action and mourned him publicly. 
3a Action Saul continued to cause harm to the church, 

b Means/Place entering house after house and 

c Means/Social dragging out both men and 

d women, 

e Action whom he put into prison. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The first incident is Stephen’s speech in 7:2-53; with 1014 words in 
the Greek text, it is the longest speech in Acts.! Attempts to analyze 
Stephen’s speech in classical rhetorical terms have limited value, 
since few scholars agree on its structure. Some scholars suggest the 
speech is based on geography or on chronology.? Most scholars 
structure it using the biographical focus on Abraham (vv. 2b-8), 
Joseph (vv. 9-16), Moses (vv. 17-43), and the temple (vv. 44-50). 


When we analyze the participants in the speech as expressed in 
the syntax of the Greek text, the following picture emerges.3 
Abraham never appears as an explicit subject in vv. 2-8,4 while God 
is ten times the explicit subject of the sentences in this section. 
Joseph appears three times as subject and five times as nonsubject 
participant in vv. 9-16, with the focus on the jealousy of his 
brothers. Moses is thirty times the subject and fifteen times the 
participant in vv. 20-40 (and v. 44), with the focus on his rejection 
by the Israelites and his being chosen and blessed by God. The 
Moses section is divided into three forty-year periods and thus has a 
chronological structure. 


Luke interrupts Stephen’s speech by describing the reaction of the 
members of the Sanhedrin (who did not interrupt Stephen at this 
point) in v. 54. Stephen’s statement about Jesus’ identity as the Son 
of Man at the right hand of God (v. 56) is part of his speech, the 
intended climax that was interrupted by the Jewish leaders no 
longer willing to listen (v. 57). This connection is missed if a break 
is inserted between v. 53 and v. 54, which unfortunately has 
become an established tradition (cf. the translations that insert a 
heading).5 


The speech thus has six major parts: (1) God and Abraham (vv. 
2b-8); (2) God and Joseph (vv. 9-16); (3) God and Moses (vv. 17- 
43); (4) God, the tabernacle, and the temple (vv. 44-50); (5) an 
indictment of Israel and the reality of Israel’s need for salvation 
(7:51-53); (6) an explication of Jesus’ identity (v. 56). In terms of 
rhetoric, Stephen’s speech has been classified as a judicial speech.® 
It is, however, not a defense (or apologia) since Stephen goes on the 
offensive, employing the strategy of refutation, which involves “an 
overturning of something that has been proposed.”7 


Most of the speech is a summary review of Israel’s history, similar 
to historical summaries in the Old Testament and in later Jewish 
texts that demonstrate the relevance of the narrated history for the 
presence of the speaker and hearers/readers. The difference 
between Paul’s review of Israel’s history in 13:16-41 and Stephen’s 
speech is the critique of Israel’s behavior in the latter, 
corresponding to the “Deuteronomistic” perspective of several Old 
Testament summaries critiquing Israel’s rebellious behavior in view 
of God’s gracious sovereignty in the history of his people.? The 
speech contains “one of the densest webs of OT material in the 


NT,”10 as Stephen speaks with “wisdom and the Spirit” (6:10). We 
find direct quotations from Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, Amos, 
and Isaiah, and allusions to these and other Old Testament books, 
including Leviticus, Numbers, Joshua, 1 Kings, 1-2 Chronicles, 
Nehemiah, Psalms, Jeremiah, and Hosea. The speech concludes 
with a vision (v. 56). 


The actualizing remarks in 7:4 (“this land in which you are now 
living”); v. 7 (“worship me in this place”); and v. 38 (“who received 
living words to give to you”) demonstrate that the speech indeed 
takes up the charges of 6:13-14 in which the law plays an 
important role. Stephen shows in his account of Israel’s history that 
the death of Jesus by the Jewish leaders corresponds to the pattern 
of rejecting God and his messengers that has characterized Israel’s 
history. In fact, whereas the fathers killed God’s messengers, the 
Jewish leaders whom Stephen addresses killed the One whom God’s 
messengers had predicted (7:52). Listening to the prophets is 
tantamount to keeping the law, which should have resulted in the 
acknowledgment of the Righteous One (v. 53). 


At the same time, Stephen describes Israelites who are worthy of 
praise as they fulfilled their mission as God’s emissaries despite 
being rejected. Those who rejected God’s servants include Egyptians 
(vv. 6-7), the patriarchs (i.e., Joseph’s brothers, vv. 9-10), the 
Israelites in the desert (vv. 35-41), the ancestors who killed the 
prophets (v. 52), and Jewish leaders who killed Jesus (v. 52). 
Among those who accepted God’s revelation and envoys are 
Abraham (vv. 2-8), Joseph (vv. 9-14), Moses (vv. 30-39), the 
prophets (v. 52), and Jesus (v. 52). 


While Stephen’s review of Israel’s history is presented as common 
history, two distancing remarks introduce a polemical note: in v. 4 
Stephen refers to the Promised Land “in which you (Upetc) are now 
living,” and in v. 38 he refers to the law as containing the living 
oracles that God gave “to you” (bpEtc)—the distancing personal 
pronoun “you” (instead of “us”) signals Stephen’s point that the 
Jewish leaders who have killed Jesus are not worthy of God’s gifts 
of land and the law since they have not acknowledged the 
Righteous One whom the prophets had announced.!! A major 
emphasis of the speech is the universal relevance of God’s promises, 
irrespective of the land of Canaan: the Abraham section highlights 
the primacy of the promise over the possession of land, the Joseph 


section shows that God himself calls Abraham’s descendants into a 
foreign country, while the Moses section shows that the “brothers” 
reject the message of salvation. 


The incident narrating Stephen’s death (7:57-60) is a historical 
narrative and includes two prayers (7:59d, 60c-d). The final incident, 
which reports the persecution of the church after Stephen’s death 
(8:1-3), is again a historical narrative. 


Stephen was characterized in Acts 6 as full of grace and power, 
performing miracles, (6:8), and speaking with wisdom and 
empowered by the Holy Spirit (6:10); now he is characterized as 
being filled with the Holy Spirit (7:55b), being granted a vision of 
the glory of God (v. 55c-d) and of the glory of the exalted Jesus (v. 
55d-e), praying for his enemies (v. 60), dying with courage, faith, 
and piety (vv. 59-60), and lamented by devout Jews (8:2). The 
characterization of the Jewish leaders as enraged and grinding their 
teeth (7:54), shouting, covering their ears, rushing at the accused 
(v. 57), and dragging Stephen out of the city (v. 58a) tell the reader 
that “due to their inability to produce credible accusations, the 
opponents consistently have to resort ‘to noise, anger, and violence; 
their weapon is heat, not light.’ ”12 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Speech of Stephen before the Sanhedrin (7:2-56) 
A. Introduction (7:2a-c) 
1. Address (7:2a-b) 
2. Appeal for a hearing (7:2c) 
B. God and Abraham (7:2d-8) 
1. God’s revelation to Abraham in Mesopotamia (Gen 
12:1) (7:2d-3) 
2. Abraham’s move from Mesopotamia to Haran and to 
Judea (7:4) 
3. God’s revelation to Abraham in Judea (7:5-7) 
a. God’s promise of land and descendants (Gen 17:8) 
(7:5) 
b. God’s prophecy of Israel’s slavery and deliverance 
(Gen 15:13-14/Exod 3:12) (7:6-7) 
c. God’s covenant of circumcision with Abraham 
(7:8a) 
4. Abraham’s descendants (7:8b-e) 


C. God and Joseph (7:9-16) 
1. Joseph’s adversity: The betrayal by his brothers and 
his slavery in Egypt (7:9a-b) 
2. God’s blessing (7:9c-10) 
a. God’s presence and deliverance (7:9c-10a) 
b. God’s bestowal of favor, wisdom, and position in 
Egypt (7:10b-g) 
3. Israel’s adversity: The famine and the visit of the 
twelve patriarchs in Egypt (7:11-12) 
4. God’s blessing (7:13-16) 
a. The patriarchs’ acceptance by Joseph and by 
Pharaoh (7:13) 
b. Jacob’s move to and deliverance in Egypt (7:14-15) 
c. The patriarchs’ death and transfer back to Judea 
(7:16) 
D. God and Moses (7:17-43) 
1. Moses’ birth and protection in Egypt (7:17-29) 
a. God’s promise of land made to Abraham and the 
growth of Israel in Egypt (7:17) 
b. Israel’s oppression by Pharaoh (Exod 1:8) (7:18-19) 
c. Moses’ birth and God’s blessing (7:20) 
d. Moses’ upbringing: The first forty years (7:21-22) 
e. Moses’ rejection and flight to Midian (7:23-29) 
2. God’s commissioning of Moses near Mount Sinai 
(7:30-34) 
a. Time and place: After forty years in Midian, near 
Mount Sinai (7:30a-c) 
b. Description of the epiphany: The angel in the 
burning bush (Exod 3:2) (7:30d) 
c. Reaction and approach of Moses (7:31) 
d. God’s self-introduction as God of the fathers (Exod 
3:6) (7:32a-b) 
e. Moses’ reaction (7:32c-d) 
f. God’s commission of Moses as his envoy to rescue 
Israel (Exod 3:5, 7-8, 10) (7:33-34) 
3. Moses and Israel (7:35-43) 
a. Moses was rejected by Israel although God had sent 
him as redeemer (Exod 2:14) (7:35) 
b. Moses was the miracle worker who led Israel out of 
Egypt (7:36) 


c. Moses was the prophet who predicted a prophet like 
him (Deut 18:15) (7:37) 
d. Moses was the mediator of God’s law at Mount 
Sinai (7:38) 
e. Israel refused to obey Moses, who was pushed aside 
(7:39) 
f. Israel fell into idolatry sacrificing to a manufactured 
calf (Exod 32:1, 23) (7:40-41) 
g. God gave Israel up into her self-chosen idolatry 
(7:42a-b) 
h. Israel’s indictment by the prophets for her idolatry 
(Amos 5:25-27) (7:42c-43) 
E. God, the Tabernacle, and the Temple (7:44-50) 
1. Israel worshiped God in the tabernacle (7:44-45) 
a. Israel worshiped God in the tabernacle built by 
Moses in the desert (7:44) 
b. Israel worshiped God in the tabernacle during the 
conquest (7:45a-d) 
c. Israel worshiped God in the tabernacle until the 
time of David (7:45e) 
2. David, Solomon, and the temple (7:46-47) 
a. David found favor with God (7:46) 
b. Solomon was the one who built the temple (7:47) 
3. God, the tabernacle, and the temple (7:48-50) 
a. God does not dwell in buildings made by human 
hands (7:48) 
b. Confirmation through Scripture (Isa 66:1-2a) 
(7:49-50) 
F. Indictment of the Jewish People for Not Recognizing 
Jesus as the Promised Messiah (7:51-53) 
1. General indictment of the people of Israel (7:51) 
a. The people of Israel are stubborn (7:51a) 
b. The people of Israel are uncircumcised in hearts 
and ears (7:51b) 
c. The people of Israel oppose the Holy Spirit (7:51c) 
d. The people of Israel have always resisted God 
(7:51d-e) 
2. Specific indictment of the people of Israel (7:52-53) 
a. The people of Israel persecuted the prophets (7:52a) 
b. The people of Israel killed those who prophesied 


the Messiah (7:52b) 
c. The Jewish leaders have killed the Messiah (7:52c- 
d) 
d. The Jewish leaders have the law but they have not 
kept it (7:53) 
G. Aside: Description of the Members of the Sanhedrin 
and of Stephen (7:54-55) 
1. The members of the Sanhedrin are audibly infuriated 
(7:54) 
2. Stephen is visibly filled with the Holy Spirit (7:55a-b) 
3. Stephen has a vision of the glory of God and of Jesus 
(7:55c-e) 
H. Climax: Jesus’ Identity (7:56) 
1. The heavens are opened (7:56a-c) 
2. Jesus is the heavenly Son of Man standing at the right 
hand of God (7:56d-e) 
II. The End of the Session in the Sanhedrin and the Death 
of Stephen (7:57-60) 
A. The End of Stephen’s Interrogation in the Sanhedrin 
(7:57) 
1. The termination of Stephen’s interrogation (7:57a-b) 
2. The Jewish leaders rush at Stephen (7:57c) 
B. The Stoning of Stephen (7:58-60) 
1. Transfer of Stephen to outside the city walls (7:58a) 
2. The stoning of Stephen (7:58b-60) 
a. The stoning begins (7:58b-59a) 
b. Stephen’s prayer to Jesus for himself (7:59b-d) 
c. Stephen kneels and calls out with a loud voice 
(7:60a-b) 
d. Stephen’s prayer to Jesus for the Jewish leaders 
(7:60c-d) 
e. Stephen’s death (7:60e-f) 
III. The Persecution of the Church in Jerusalem (8:1-3) 
A. The Persecution of the Believers in Jerusalem (8:1- 
2) 
1. Saul’s approval of Stephen’s killing (8:1a) 
2. The beginning of a severe persecution on the day of 
Stephen’s death (8:1b-e) 
3. The believers of Jerusalem have to flee to Judea and 
Samaria (8:1f-h) 


4. The Twelve are not as much affected by the 
persecution (8:1i) 
5. The burial of Stephen (8:2) 
B. The Involvement of Saul in the Persecution (8:3) 
1. Saul goes door to door to find believers (8:3a-b) 
2. Saul arrests men and women and puts them into 
prison (8:3c-e) 


Explanation of the Text 


7:2-3 Stephen replied, “Brothers and fathers, listen. The God 
of glory appeared to our father Abraham when he was in 
Mesopotamia before he settled in Haran. He said to him, ‘Leave 
your land and your relatives and go to the land that I shall 
show you” (0 8è é~n: Avöpeg ASEA@Oi Kal aTEpEG, AkOVOaTE. O 
Qed Tis S0ENS Ween TH narpi Hu@v APpadu övrı Ev TH 
Meooxotapia npiv N KaToıkfloal avtov v Xappüv Kal Einev 
MpOG AUTOV: ELEAHE EK TÅG yÄG oov Kal EK tG OLyyEvelag oov, 
Kal deüpo eig THY yv fv äv oot Seif). Stephen, who stands 
accused as having uttered blasphemous opinions about the law and 
the temple and thus about God, politely asks the members of the 
Sanhedrin to hear him out. He is prepared and willing to explain his 
convictions about Israel and about God (the law embodies God’s 
revelation to Israel and the criteria for Israel’s behavior, and the 
temple stands, literally, for God’s presence), and his convictions 
about Jesus, whose witness he is. 


Stephen’s speech ends in v. 56 with the members of the 
Sanhedrin covering their ears, refusing to listen any longer. As 
“brothers” (dSeA@oi), which here means “fellow Jews,” these 
members of the Sanhedrin are respectfully addressed as “fathers” 
(naTt£pec), and they are children of “our father” (6 natrp Au@v) 
Abraham. 


Stephen begins his speech by recounting God’s revelation to 
Abraham (vv. 2d-8). He characterizes Abraham’s call as a 
revelatory event—God “appeared” to Abraham and spoke to him. 
The subject of the main verbs in this section is God; that is, the 
focus is on God rather than on Abraham, which suggests that 
Stephen is speaking about the worship of God and thus about the 
temple. He uses the expression “the God of glory” (Ó 6€0¢ TÄG 
805ng), a title that otherwise occurs only in Ps 29:3 (LXX 28:3); it is 


a majestic description of God that may echo the glorious 
theophanies during Israel’s desert wanderings.!3 The God of glory is 
the God of Israel, whom Israel does, and must, worship. 


God appeared to Abraham while he lived in Mesopotamia, before 
his move to Haran. According to Gen 11:28-32, Terah took Abram 
and Nahor from Ur to Haran, where he settled and eventually died. 
Then God appeared to Abram, calling him to leave Haran (Gen 
12:1, 7). Stephen’s reference to God’s directive to Abraham is taken 
from Gen 12:1 (cf. Gen 15:7), in accordance with early Jewish 
traditions that also focused on Abraham leaving Ur in Chaldea.14 
God called Abraham to leave his land and relatives and to go to a 
land that would be revealed later. God’s initial revelation to 
Abraham occurred not in the Holy Land but beyond Canaan. 


7:4 So he left the land of the Chaldeans and settled in Haran. 
From there, after his father died, God made him move to this 
land in which you are now living (TÖTE e&€AOWV EK yG 
Xardaiwv KATWKNOEV EV Xappdv. KAKEIBEV ETÀ TO Anodavelv 
TOV nATEpa AVTOD HETWKLOEV AUTOV EIG THY yv TaUTHV Eig NV 
Duelg võv KaToıkelte). Abraham was obedient to God’s call: he left 
the land in which he had lived!5 and settled in Haran;1¢ eventually 
God moved him to “this land” (eig tùv yfv Talımnv), i.e., to 
Canaan. 

Abraham’s settlement in Canaan was not his own choice but the 
result of the revelation of God, who made him move to the land in 
which the Jewish people and its leaders now live. Stephen asserts, 
by implication, that God’s promise to Abraham of a land to live in 
was fulfilled in later centuries when the people of Israel moved into 
the Promised Land under the leadership of Joshua—with the 
consequence that the Jewish people, who are Abraham’s 
descendants and who continue to live in the Promised Land, should 
understand the entire history of God’s revelation in and salvation of 
his people. 


7:5 He did not give him any of it as his inheritance, not even a 
foot’s length, yet he promised to give it to him and to his 
descendants after him as his possession, even though he had 
no child (kai 00K Edwkev aUTW KANPOVoulav Ev AUTH OVSE Bia 
080g Kal ExnyyeiAato Sobval avT® EIG KATÄOXEOLV aUTNV Kal 
TH ONEPUATL AVTOD HET’ AVTOV, OVK ÖVTOG AUTW TEKVOL). God 


gave to Abraham not the land but a promise. Abraham never owned 
the land that God led him to dwell in, as it was inhabited by the 
Canaanites (Gen 12:6). The word translated as “inheritance” 
(KANnpovouia), which can denote “possession, property” received 
during one’s lifetime, is often used in the Old Testament to refer to 
the land that God promised to give to his people.17 Abraham 
himself never saw the fulfillment of this promise. He received “not 
even a foot’s length” of the Promised Land. 


The second part of this verse contrasts (adversative Kal) the 
reality of Abraham’s life with God’s promise of land to Abraham 
and to his descendants as “possession” (eig Katdoy£oiv). This 
statement alludes to Gen 17:8 or 48:4 (see also 12:7; 13:15). The 
genitive absolute translated as “even though he had no child” is 
concessive—God’s promise to Abraham was given at a time when 
he was married to Sarah but had no child; it was a promise that 
explicitly included descendants (cf. 15:1-6; 17:2-6). The omission 
of the characterization of the possession of the land as “everlasting” 
in 17:8; 48:4, if deliberate, underscores the point that the 
“everlasting” possession of the land is no longer an important 
factor. 


Since Stephen emphasizes that Abraham was not “at home” in the 
land that God had promised and in which the Jewish people now 
live, he implies that being a descendant of Abraham does not 
depend on geographical location, since it is not tied to living in the 
Promised Land. This implication, if intended, corresponds to the 
self-understanding of Hellenistic Judaism in the diaspora, to which 
Stephen probably belonged. And it fits the concern of Luke, who 
assures his Christian readers that Israel’s privileges, among which 
the Promised Land figures prominently, while God-given, are not as 
pivotal as Jews traditionally believe. God’s history of salvation is 
dependent on God’s promise rather than on human realities, a fact 
that characterizes Abraham as the exemplar of a person who 
believes in God’s word and intervention while not having anything 
that would guarantee the fulfillment of that promise. 


7:6-7 God spoke to him in this way, “His descendants will be 
resident aliens in a foreign land, and they will enslave them 
and mistreat them for four hundred years. But I will judge the 
nation that they serve as slaves.” God said, “And after that 
they shall come out and worship me in this place” (€AdA.noev 


È oUTwS O HEÖG STL EoTal TO onépua AUTO madpoOLKOV EV yñ 
aAAoTpia Kal SOVAWOOVOLV AUTO Kal KakWwoovolv ëTN 
TETPAKOOLA- Kai TO €BVOC © àv SOVAEVOVOLV KpLV@ EyW, Ó BEOC 
EINEV, Kal peta Tabta &eAEVoOVTAal Kal AATPEÜOOLOLV LOL Ev TH 
TOMW TOUTW). 

In a further message God informed Abraham that it would take a 
long time for his descendants to possess the land they had been 
promised—a time in which his descendants would live as “resident 
aliens”18 in a foreign land whose inhabitants would enslave and 
mistreat them. The first statement in vv. 6-7c quotes Gen 15:13-14. 
While Exod 12:40 specifies 430 years of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt 
(cf. Gal 3:17), a rabbinic tradition speaks of 400 years from the 
birth of Isaac to the exodus. The 400 years should probably be 
understood as a rounded number. The fulfillment of God’s promise 
to Abraham took place through Israel’s suffering in Egypt, God’s 
judgment of the Egyptians, and Israel’s exodus from Egypt. 


The second statement in v. 7d is a paraphrase of Exod 3:12, 
which reads “on this mountain” (referring to Mount Horeb) and 
which Luke replaces by the phrase “in this place” (€v TW TOW 
TOUTW, referring to Canaan); in this context Luke probably means 
more specifically Jerusalem and/or the temple on Mount Zion.19 
Stephen began his speech with Abraham’s movement from 
Mesopotamia through Canaan and Egypt. He now shifts to an 
account of the history of Israel (i.e., Abraham’s descendants), which 
begins with their sojourn in Egypt, the crisis of enslavement and 
mistreatment, the intervention of God in the exodus, and their entry 
into the Promised Land, where they would worship the God who 
rescued them from bondage in Egypt. The decisive verb in v. 7 is 
“worship” (AaTpevoouoty, future indicative), which serves as the 
basic description of the purpose of Israel’s existence and of the life 
of the nation in the Promised Land. 


7:8 He gave him the covenant of circumcision. And so he 
became the father of Isaac and he circumcised him on the 
eighth day. And Isaac became the father of Jacob, and Jacob 
became the father of the twelve patriarchs (kai é5mKev aUTW 
SLAANKNV EpLTOuUÄG Kal OUTWG yévvnoev TOV Toaük Kal 
TEPLETEMEV AUTOV TÑ NEPA TH OyS0n, Kal ToadK TOV Takwß, Kal 
TakwB Tovs SwWSEeka naTpläpxac). The climax of God’s revelation 
to Abraham in Judea is the covenant God granted to Abraham (Gen 


17:2, 9-14), a covenant of which circumcision—the removal of the 
foreskin of the males—was the visible sign (Gen 17:11). The 
interpretation of this construction as an epexegetical genitive (“a 
covenant consisting of circumcision”) is too narrow since God’s 
covenant with Abraham focused on land and descendants, not 
merely on circumcision. It is preferable to interpret the phrase 
“covenant of circumcision” (SLAONKN nEpLTouNG) as an objective 
genitive: the covenant between God and Abraham and his 
(promised) descendants has circumcision as a sign that renders the 
covenant visible.2° 


The continuation with “and so” (kai oUtTwc) indicates that when 
Abraham fathered Isaac and circumcised him on the eighth day 
(Gen 21:1-5), he obeyed God’s covenant, who promised him 
children and who stipulated circumcision on the eighth day as the 
sign of the covenant (Gen 17:12). Stephen passes over the stories of 
Isaac and Jacob and of the birth of Jacob’s twelve sons2! as he is 
focused on relating the fulfillment of God’s promises in the birth of 
further descendants of Abraham.22 The view that Stephen (Luke) 
does not criticize circumcision23 is only superficially correct. Note 
that the focus is not on the “possession” of circumcision but on 
Abraham’s obedience in circumcising Isaac, and that the Jews who 
are addressed are described as “uncircumcised in hearts and ears” 
(v. 51) at the end of the speech. This implies that what matters is 
not the external sign of circumcision but God’s promise and 
obedience to God and his revelatory word. 


7:9-10 Because the patriarchs were jealous of Joseph, they 
sold him as a slave into Egypt. Yet God was with him and 
rescued him from all his afflictions. He granted him favor and 
wisdom before Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, who appointed him 
governor over Egypt and over his entire household (kai oi 
TATPLÄPXKAL CnAWOaVTES TOV Iwonp aréSovTO Eig AiyunTOV. Kal 
Nv ó BeòÒç LET’? avTOD Kai EEEINATO avTOV k naoWv TÜV 
OAMpewv aUTOU kai EIWKEV AUTW ydplv Kal cogiav EvavTiov 
apaw BaotrAgws AiyUntTou Kal KaTéoTNOEV AUTOV NyOUuEVov 
En’ Aiyuntov kai &p’ ÖAOV TOV Oikov avtod). 

Now Stephen relates, in greater detail, the story of Joseph.24 After 
having emphasized God’s initiative and the primacy of God’s 
promise over the possession of the land of Israel in his account of 
the story of Abraham in vv. 2c-8, Stephen now focuses on the 


adversity of Joseph and Israel and on God’s blessing for both Joseph 
and Israel in Egypt (vv. 9-16).25 The theme of adversity and 
blessing suggests that this section consists of four parts:26 (1) 
Joseph’s adversity as he is betrayed by his brothers and sold as a 
slave to Egypt (v. 9a-b); (2) God’s blessing of Joseph in Egypt (vv. 
9c-10); (3) Israel’s adversity in the Promised Land as the result of a 
famine (vv. 11-12); (4) God’s blessing of Israel as the nation is 
delivered from the famine by moving to Egypt (vv. 13-16). 


The patriarchs (i.e., the sons of Jacob), who possess Abraham’s 
promise, cause a crisis in God’s history with Abraham and his 
descendants. Stephen characterizes them as having a problematic 
character (they were “jealous”) and committing a serious sin (they 
sold their brother to foreigners, who took him as a slave to Egypt). 
The verb translated “they sold him as slave” (Gm€S50vTO) means, in 
the middle voice, “to sell, trade”; people who are sold to others are 
by definition slaves. The jealousy of Joseph’s brothers is mentioned 
in Gen 37:11; the selling of Joseph and his transport to Egypt are 
related in Gen 37:12-36 (cf. 45:4). Even though Stephen (Luke) 
does not make such connections explicit, the jealous patriarchs can 
be seen as prototypes of the contemporary Jewish leaders who 
plotted to eliminate Jesus (Acts 2:23, 36; 3:13-15; 4:10-11; 5:30), 
and Joseph as a prototype of Jesus’ followers, whom the Jewish 
leaders oppose out of jealousy (5:17; cf. 13:45; 17:5). 


God’s blessing of Joseph in Egypt (vv. 9c-10) is the major 
emphasis in this section. The blessing is, first, God’s presence with 
Joseph when he suffered as a slave in Egypt—God was “with him” 
(v. 9c)—and God’s deliverance of Joseph—God “rescued him” (v. 
10a) from oppressive slavery (cf. Gen 39:2) and imprisonment (cf. 
Gen 41:14). Note again that God’s blessing was revealed beyond the 
Holy Land. 


Second, God’s blessing manifested itself in granting “favor and 
wisdom” before Pharaoh and in Joseph’s appointment as governor 
over Egypt and over Pharaoh’s household.2” Joseph is a prototype 
of the righteous and wise person who suffers and is thus a prototype 
of Stephen (cf. Acts 6:3, 8, 10); being eventually vindicated, Joseph 
becomes a prototype of Jesus, who was vindicated by God (2:24, 
36; 3:15; 4:10-11; 5:31) because “God was with him” (10:38; cf. 
Luke 2:40). “The one who saves is the one who has been rejected, 
he saves those who rejected him precisely through their having 


rejected him.”28 


7:11-12 Then a famine and great suffering came upon all 
Egypt and Canaan, and our fathers could find no food. When 
Jacob heard that there was grain in Egypt, he sent our fathers 
there for the first time (fAGev SE Auıög Ep’ GANV THY Alyuntov 
Kal Xavdav kai OAiWic pEyadAn, Kal ovy NÜPLOKOV yopTdopaTta 
ol matépes Nu@v. Akovoas è Takwß dvta ottia giç Aiyuntov 
EZANEOTEINEV TOUG TATEPAG NU@V npõTov). The second period of 
adversity came as the result of a famine that brought “great 
suffering” over Egypt and Canaan.29 The term translated as “food” 
(xopTäonata) often denotes “fodder for domesticated animals” and 
is perhaps used to indicate the severity of the famine in which even 
the fodder for cattle was not sufficient to alleviate the hunger of the 
patriarchs in Canaan. The first visit of “our fathers,” i.e., of ten of 
Jacob’s sons, to Egypt to buy grain (v. 12) is recounted at length in 
Gen 42:3-38. 


7:13-15 On the second visit Joseph made himself known to his 
brothers, and Joseph’s family became known to Pharaoh. Then 
Joseph sent and summoned his father Jacob and all his 
relatives, seventy-five people in all. So Jacob went down to 
Egypt. He himself died there as well as our fathers (kai Ev TO) 
SEUTEPW AVEYV@piGON Iwor@ tois ASEA.@oics aVTOD Kal pavepòv 
EYEVETO TH) Ďapaw TO yEvog TOU Iwo. anooTtEiAac è Twop 
UETEKAAEOATO TakwB TOV naTepa avtod kai mioav TV 
ovyyévelav Ev Wuxaic EBSounKovta mévte. Kal katéßn Takwß 
EIG AlYUNTOV Kal ETEXEÜTNOEV AUTOS Kal OL MATEpES NUdV). 

God’s blessing of Israel, who suffered in the famine in Canaan, is 
linked with the second visit of Jacob’s sons, who now included 
Benjamin (Gen 43-45). On that visit Joseph revealed himself to his 
brothers, an event that came to Pharaoh’s attention (v. 13; cf. Gen 
45:1-2, 16). Stephen’s biblically literate audience would remember 
Joseph’s dramatic explanation that it was God’s sovereign 
providence that caused him to be sold into slavery in Egypt: “It was 
to save lives that God sent me ahead of you” (Gen 45:5; cf. vv. 7-8). 
Joseph invited Jacob and all his relatives to come to Egypt (vv. 13- 
14). According to Gen 46:26, sixty-six persons emigrated from 
Canaan to Egypt; Stephen follows the tradition of the LXX, which 
includes in the number of seventy-five the nine sons of Joseph 


(omitting Jacob and Joseph).30 Jacob accepted Joseph’s invitation 
and emigrated to Egypt, where he and his sons died (v. 15).31 


The patriarchs’ emigration to Egypt participates in the dual 
aspect of the fulfillment of God’s promise and of the typological 
foreshadowing of the story of Jesus, which characterizes in 
particular the Joseph section of Stephen’s speech. The emigration to 
Egypt fulfills the first part of God’s promise in Gen 15:13-14 that 
Abraham’s descendants “will be strangers in a country not their 
own.” The role of Joseph, who rescues Israel from affliction, 
corresponds to the role of Moses (cf. v. 36) and especially of Jesus. 


7:16 They were brought back to Shechem and laid in the tomb 
that Abraham had bought for a sum of money from the sons of 
Hemor in Shechem (kai petetéOnoav Eig Luxe kai ETEONoav Ev 
TO uvýuatı © Wvoato Aßpaayı Tuc dpyupiov napa TÜV viðv 
Euu@p Ev Luxe). Stephen concludes his summary of the story of 
Joseph with the reminder that even though Jacob and his sons lived 
and died in Egypt, they were buried in the Promised Land. The 
Greek term translated as “tomb” (uvfua, lit., “sign of 
remembrance”) is the standard term for “grave,” which is thus a 
place where the dead are remembered. 


According to Gen 50:12-14 (cf. 49:29-32), Jacob was buried at 
Machpelah near Hebron in a plot of land that Abraham had 
purchased (Gen 23) and where Abraham was buried (Gen 27:8-10). 
While the Old Testament does not specify where the sons of Jacob 
were buried, Jewish tradition asserts they were buried with their 
father at Hebron.32 According to Josh 24:32 Joseph was buried at 
Shechem on land Jacob had purchased from the sons of Hemor 
(Gen 33:18-20). While many commentators assume that Stephen 
(Luke) has confused several Old Testament traditions, some suggest 
that Machpelah near Hebron and Shechem have been telescoped 
into one site and that the two transactions have been run together 
into one, with such a procedure being “on a par with other 
instances of telescoping in this speech.”33 


The reference to Shechem, mentioned twice, is significant since it 
is a Samaritan city at the foot of Mount Gerizim. Shechem as the 
burial site of the patriarchs seems to underline the point that God’s 
fulfillment of his promises is not focused exclusively on Jerusalem 
or Judea; rather, the place where the Samaritans live is part of 


God’s history with his people. Luke’s readers know from 1:8 that the 
good news must also be proclaimed in Samaria. There may be a 
“negative” typology at work as well: while the patriarchs died and 
were buried in a grave whose location is known, Jesus died and was 
buried but did not remain in the grave.34 


7:17 When the time approached for the fulfillment of the 
promise that God had made to Abraham, the people grew and 
multiplied in Egypt (Kadwg è Üyytev ó xpóvoç TÄG Emayyeriac 
NG WuoAOynoev ó Əsòç TH ABpadu, NbENoeV ó Aaög Kal 
ENANOvVen Ev AlylstTtw). Stephen begins his account of the story of 
Moses (vv. 17-43), which focuses on Moses’ rejection by the 
Israelites and on Moses’ being chosen and blessed by God, with a 
reference to God’s promise to Abraham that his descendants would 
inherit the land of Canaan (cf. vv. 5-7). As Joseph played a decisive 
role in God’s plan of salvation when he rescued Abraham’s 
descendants from perishing in the famine by inviting them to stay 
in Egypt, so Moses is an instrument of God’s sovereign providence 
in leading Abraham’s descendants from Egypt back to Canaan. 
Moses’ life is divided into three forty-year periods (vv. 17-29, 30- 
34, 35-43), probably based on the tradition that Moses lived 120 
years (Deut 34:7). Compared with other summaries of Israel’s 
history, Stephen emphasizes the activity of Moses, particularly in 
the sections describing the exodus and Israel in the desert (vv. 35- 
39). 

While Egypt and Egyptians are characterized in a negative 
manner (vv. 17-19, 24, 34), Stephen (Luke) provides also a positive 
characterization for the action of Pharaoh’s daughter (v. 21) and for 
the wisdom of the Egyptians (v. 22). Note that Moses’ flight to 
Midian is caused in v. 29 by the Israelites and not by Pharaoh (as in 
Exod 2:15), and that the account of the theophany in vv. 33-34 
omits the explicit references to Israel’s oppression by the Egyptians 
in Exod 3:7; also their role during the exodus is omitted in vv. 36, 
40. The destruction of the Egyptians (cf. Exod 14-15), which figures 
prominently in many of the summaries of Israel’s history (e.g., Josh 
24; Neh 9; Ps 106; 136; Wis 10; 3 Macc. 2; 6; L.A.B. 23), is also 
omitted. 

While the pagan Egyptians are thus somewhat exonerated and 
while Moses is characterized positively throughout as savior sent by 
God, the “sons of Israel” (v. 23) are presented in a negative light: 


they fail to understand the salvation that God offers them through 
Moses (v. 25), they push him aside (vv. 27-28), they cause him to 
flee to Midian (v. 29), they reject him as ruler and redeemer sent by 
God (v. 35), they were unwilling to obey him (v. 39), and they 
manufacture and then worship a golden calf (vv. 40-41). 


The expression translated “the time ... for the fulfillment of the 
promise” (0 ypOvoc TÄG EmayyeAias, lit., “the time of the promise”) 
is a genitive of respect. Luke ties the fulfillment of the promise of 
land that God had made to Abraham to the prosperity of Jacob’s 
descendants in Egypt, which he had described in the Joseph section. 
The first phase of the fulfillment of God’s promise made to Abraham 
is the growth of the people, i.e., of Jacob’s descendants, in the 
foreign country of Egypt (cf. Exod 1:7). 


7:18-19 Until a different king came to power in Egypt, who 
did not know Joseph. He took advantage of our people and 
mistreated our fathers by forcing them to expose their infants 
so that they would not remain alive (Gypt ob Aveorn BaotrEv¢ 
étepoc én’ Aiyuntov öç ovK fdet TOV Two. ovtoc 
KATAOOMLOALEVOG TO YEVOG NUdV EKAKWOGEV TOUS TATEPAG HUavV 
Tov nolelv TA PpEMN EKOETA aÙTÕV Eig TO un Twoyoveioßaı). The 
second phase of the fulfillment of God’s promise of land is the 
oppression of the Israelites by the new “king” who came to power 
in Egypt after Joseph’s death (Exod 1:7-22; v. 18 quotes Exod 1:8, 
v. 19 alludes to Exod 1:10-14). The pharaoh in question is likely 
Ramesses II (1290-1224 BC), who built the vast city Pi-Ramesse A- 
nakhtu, abbreviated as “Ra(a)mses” in Hebrew. 35 


Among the numerous surveys of Israel’s history in the Old 
Testament outside of Exodus and in Jewish tradition, only 1 En. 
89:15 includes a reference to the killing of the Israelite newborn 
babies, a passage that takes up the motif of fear as the reason for 
this measure from Exod 1:12. But here in vv. 18-19 the Egyptian 
king, although he is characterized negatively, is not described as a 
despot who acted out of fear of the Israelites.36 Stephen’s 
description of the era of Joseph and of Israel in Egypt underscores 
the fact that the welfare of Israel in a land ruled by a foreign king 
depends on the personal attitude of the individual ruler. 


In v. 19, the modal participle translated as “he took advantage 
of” (Kataocopioáuevoç) and the main verb “mistreated” 


(€xaKkwoev) refer to the forced labor that the pharaoh imposed on 
the Israelites as he built the cities of Raamses and Pithom. The 
epexegetical infinitive translated “by forcing them” (tov noteiv) 
explains the cunning mistreatment of the Israelites by the Egyptian 
king in terms of forcing them to “abandon” or “expose” (€k8ETa) 
their infants so that they would die, making the parents complicit in 
the infanticide. 


If the expression “the people grew and multiplied” in v. 17 
reminds Luke’s readers of the growth of the church (cf. 6:7; 12:24), 
Stephen’s reference to Israel’s oppression in Egypt implies a 
typological link with the persecution by the Jewish leaders of the 
followers of Jesus, who represent the ultimate fulfillment of God’s 
promises to Abraham. 


7:20-22 At this time Moses was born, well-bred in God’s sight. 
He was cared for in his father’s house for three months. When 
he was exposed, he was claimed by Pharaoh’s daughter, who 
brought him up as her own son. Moses was educated in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. He was powerful in words and deeds 
(Ev @ kKalp® Eyevviion Mwiofic Kai fv doteiog TH Beğ- öç 
AVETPÄEN HŇVaAG Tpeis Ev TH OKW TOU naTpPOG, EKTEHEVTOG SE 
avutov AvEeiaTo aUTov Ff HuyAtnp Papaw Kal AVEHpEWATO aUTOV 
avt Eis vidv. Kal énatdsev0n MwÜohg Ev don oogia 
Aiyuntiov, hv 8è Suvatoc év Aöyoıg Kal &pyotc avtob). The brief 
biographical sketch of Moses birth (v. 20), forced exposure (v. 21a), 
adoption by Pharaoh’s daughter (v. 21b), and education (vv. 21c, 
22) summarizes Exod 2:2-10.37 


Stephen’s description here underscores Moses’ role as savior 
figure, who typologically prefigures Jesus as the Savior of the 
people of Israel. (1) Moses was born “at this time” (£v @ Katp@), 
i.e., at the right time (cf. Luke 2:1-2). (2) Moses was “well-bred in 
God’s sight,” a physical beauty that results from God’s providence 
and is “a sign of his vocation.”38 (3) Moses was educated “in all the 
wisdom” of the Egyptians,39 a wisdom he needed for the mission to 
which God would commission him (cf. Luke 2:40, 52, which speaks 
of Jesus’ growth in “wisdom” and “in favor with God and man”). 
(4) Moses was “powerful in words and deeds” (Suvatoc Ev AOYOLC 
Kal ëpyotç), a phrase not found in Exod 240 but occurs in Luke 
24:19 as a description of Jesus as “a prophet, powerful in word and 
deed [Suvatoc Ev Epyw Kal Aóyw] before God” (cf. Acts 2:22: “a 


man accredited to you by God with mighty deeds”). 


The summary description of Moses in vv. 20-22 is followed by 
two narrative episodes: Moses’ killing of an Egyptian (vv. 23-29) 
and God’s theophany in the burning bush (vv. 30-34). These 
episodes are not only significant for Moses’ life, but they also have a 
paradigmatic character, confirmed by the second summary 
description of Moses in vv. 35-38. 


7:23-24 When he was forty years old, he decided that he 
should visit his brothers, the sons of Israel. When he saw one 
of them being mistreated, he came to his aid and avenged the 
man who was being wronged by striking down the Egyptian 
(Wo SE ExANPOUTO AUTO) TEOOEPAKOVTAETNG ypOvosc, AvEßn Enl 
TV Kapsiav avtod éntoKépacbat TOLG ASEAPOÙG avTOD TOG 
viovs TopanAr. Kal i8wv Ttva AÖLKOUNEVOV NHÜVATO Kal EOLNOEV 
EKSLKNOLV TH KATANOVOLUEVW naTALacG TOV Alylstıov). Even 
though Moses was educated at Pharaoh’s court as an Egyptian, he 
never forgot that the “sons of Israel” (oi viol ToparA) were his 
“brothers,” i.e., his family, the people among whom he was born 
and to whom he belonged.*! 


The statement that Moses was forty years old when he “visit[ed]” 
the Israelites oppressed by Pharaoh derives from the division of 
Moses’ life of 120 years (Deut 34:7) into three periods of forty years 
(vv. 23, 30, 36). Exodus 2:11 dates Moses’ visit to the people of 
Israel to the time “after Moses had grown up.” The phrase 
translated as “he decided” describes not a spur of the moment 
choice but a conscious decision to reconnect with the people of 
Israel. 


In v. 24 Stephen paraphrases Exod 2:11-12, which provides 
clearer details about an Egyptian attacking an Israelite man and 
Moses taking precautions before he killed the Egyptian in his effort 
to help the Israelite man. Going beyond the biblical text, Stephen 
characterizes Moses’ action as just punishment on the Egyptians for 
wrongdoing and thus as fulfillment of God’s promise in Gen 15:14, 
where God had promised that he would “punish the nation they 
serve as slaves.” Moses is thus portrayed as God’s instrument for the 
salvation of Israel. 


7:25 He thought that his brothers would understand that God 


was offering them salvation through him, but they did not 
understand (évoutlev è ovvlévat TOÙG ASEAMOLCS avTOU OTL Ó 
HEÖG Sta yElpOs aVTOD iwo owTNpiav avtToic oi è oÙ 
ovvfikav). The “brothers” of the Israelites failed to understand the 
role of Moses as God’s instrument offering them “salvation” 
(owTNpla), i.e., liberation from the oppression by Pharaoh and the 
Egyptian people. While Moses is characterized positively as a savior 
sent by God, the people of Israel are described negatively as those 
who fail to understand that divine salvation (see v. 17). This 
comment has no counterpart in the Exodus narrative and thus 
underscores the typological link with the fate of Jesus, who was 
rejected out of “ignorance” (3:17) even though he offered salvation 
(4:12; 5:31), and with the opposition against Jesus’ emissaries in 
Jerusalem. The problem of Israel was, and continues to be, that 
“they did not understand.” 


7:26 The next day he appeared to some of them who were 
fighting. He tried to reconcile them so that they would be 
peaceful. He said, “Men, you are brothers. Why do you do 
wrong to each other?” (tÑ Te Entobon ńuépa WON adTolg 
HAXOHEVOLG Kal OVVNAAAOGEV QAUTOUG EIG EipNvnv Einwv- AvspEs, 
ASEAPOL ote: ivati Adıkelte AAANAOUG;). Stephen describes 
Moses as peacemaker among the Israelites. The passive voice of the 
verb translated “he appeared” (WON), used for God’s theophany in 
v. 2 and for the appearance of the angel of the Lord in v. 30, hints 
that Moses is a divine messenger. Moses tries to reconcile 
(ovVrAAAa00EV, conative imperfect) two Israelites fighting. The 
description of Moses pointing out that they are “brothers” reinforces 
the negative characterization of the “sons of Israel” in the speech. 


7:27-28 But the man who was mistreating his neighbor 
pushed him aside and said, “Who appointed you ruler and 
judge over us? Do you want to kill me just as you killed the 
Egyptian yesterday?” (6 5€ AdıK@v TOV nANOLOV ÅTNWOATO AUTOV 
EINWV- TÍÇ oe KATEOTNOEV ÄPXOVTa Kal StkaoTHV Ep’ HudV; un 
dveAeiv ue ob HEAELG OV Tpónov venec EXOEC TOV AiyUnTLOV;). 
The Israelite man who was mistreating another Israelite challenges 
Moses, rejects his efforts to reconcile, and pushes him away, 
disputing both his jurisdiction and his loyalty to the people of 
Israel. The “brother” (v. 26) refuses to answer the rhetorical 


question that he poses—he should either know that Moses, adopted 
by Pharaoh’s daughter and educated at Pharaoh’s court, might 
indeed have administrative jurisdiction that gave him the right to 
intervene when Israelite workers fought against each other. Or he 
should know that God had appointed Moses “ruler” (Gpy@v) and 
“judge” (StkaoTNs) to rescue Israel (v. 25).42 Instead, he accuses 
Moses of presumptuous arrogance and imperious despotism. At 
least from the point of view of Stephen’s listeners, the Israelite man 
repudiates the divinely appointed leader who would rescue Israel 
from bondage in Egypt. 


The comment that Moses is “pushed aside” by a brother goes 
beyond the account in Exod 2:13-14 and again reinforces the 
negative characterization of the Israelites. Disobeying a ruler and 
judge is serious indeed. The typological connection between Moses 
and Jesus is again obvious. Just as Moses was sent by God to Israel 
as “ruler and judge” to save Israel, so God exalted Jesus as “Leader 
and Savior” (5:31); and as Moses was pushed away by an Israelite 
brother, so Jesus was rejected by the Jewish people. 


7:29 When Moses heard this, he fled and became a resident 
alien in the land of Midian, where he became the father of two 
sons (€pvyev è MwÜohs Ev TH AOyW TOUTW Kal eyEVETO 
nápokoç év yfi Madtdu, ob éyévvnoev vioùç 800). Moses’ 
rejection by the Israelite brother causes his flight to Midian. 
Stephen abbreviates Exod 2:14-15, where Moses flees Egypt 
because his killing of the Egyptian man has come to the attention of 
Pharaoh, who wants to take action against Moses. Here it is the 
word of a fellow Israelite (€v T@ Aóyw) that prompts Moses to 
abandon, for the time being, his rescue mission of the people of 
Israel. 


Moses goes to the region in which the Midianites lived, located 
somewhere in the Sinai Peninsula or in northwest Arabia on the 
east coast of the Gulf of Aqaba. The continuation of the Moses story 
indicates that his flight was not motivated by fear pure and simple, 
but served to preserve the life of the savior of Israel whom God had 
appointed (v. 25) and whom God would send back to Egypt to 
rescue Israel in due time. While Moses lived in Midian as a 
“resident alien,” he married Zipporah, the daughter of a priest, who 
bore him two sons, Gershom and Eliezer (Exod 2:21-22; 18:3-4). 
The reference to Moses’ family in Midian perhaps serves to 


underline the importance of God’s call described in vv. 30-34, 
without which Moses “would have good reason to remain in 
Midian.”43 The fact that Moses, the divinely appointed ruler, flees to 
a foreign land because he is rejected by the sons of Israel continues 
the negative characterization of the Israelites; the fulfillment of 
God’s promise is, at least initially, postponed by Israel’s ignorant 
behavior. 


7:30-31 When forty years had passed, an angel appeared to 
him in the desert of Mount Sinai, in the flame of a burning 
bush. When Moses saw it, he was amazed at the sight. When he 
came closer to look at it, the voice of the Lord was heard (Kai 
NANPWOEVTOV ETHV TEOOEPÄKOVTA WEIN ALTO Ev TA Epriuw TOD 
dpouc Liva GyyeAocg Ev PAoyl mUpOG Pátou. ó Sè Mwüong iswv 
EHadualev TO Öpana, mpOoepyoueVOoU è aVTOU KaTavofjoal 
EYEVETO pœvů KUpioU). The second (forty-year) period of Moses’ 
life constitutes the next narrative episode Stephen includes in order 
to describe the mission of Moses. The episode of God’s theophany in 
the burning bush (vv. 30-34; Exod 3:1-10) is made up of six parts. 


First, Stephen notes the time and place of God’s revelation to and 
call of Moses (v. 30a-c). God appeared to Moses when he was eighty 
years old (cf. v. 23; Exod 7:7). The revelation took place in the 
desert of Mount Sinai. In the Old Testament the mountain is called 
Horeb (Exod 3:1; 17:6; 33:6; Deut 1:2, 6); here it is called Sinai, the 
mountain at which God revealed his law to Israel.44 The later rabbis 
interpreted God’s revelation in the desert with the comment that no 
place is too desolate for the presence of God (Exod. Rab. 2.86c). 
While the desert at Mount Sinai was not in dispute with regard to 
God’s revelation to Moses, Stephen, who is accused of speaking 
against the temple, underlines the point that the revelation that 
triggered the saving events of the exodus took place not in 
Jerusalem but in the desert. 


Second, God spoke to Moses through an angel who appeared in 
the flame of a burning bush (v. 30d). While Exod 3:2 refers to the 
“angel of the Lord” (äyyeA.og Kupiov), Stephen simply refers to the 
“angel” in whose voice Moses hears the “voice of the Lord” (pwvn] 
Kupiou; v. 31). Stephen intensifies the transcendent manifestation: 
first the angel appears (v. 30), then the voice of God is heard (vv. 
31-32), then the Lord speaks (v. 33). In Philo’s interpretation of this 
episode, the angel is a “symbol of God’s providence which all 


silently brings relief to the greatest dangers, exceeding in every 
hope” (Philo, Moses 1.67). The suggestion that the angel is the 
preexistent Jesus Christ45 is doubtful; Stephen gives his listeners in 
the Sanhedrin no clue that he intends such an identification. 


Third, the psychological reaction of Moses to the “vision,” which 
is introduced into the description of Exod 3:3-4, underlines the 
reality of the theophany. While Moses has been rejected by the 
Israelites, he approaches the God of Israel. 


7:32 “I am the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.” Moses trembled and did not dare to look (€yw 6 
HEOG THV naTEpwv oov, ó HEÖG ABpadu Kal Toaük Kal TaKwB. 
EVTpou0G è yevóuevoşs MwÜohs oùk ETöAna KaTavofoaı). 
Fourth, God introduces himself as “the God of your fathers” (6 6€0¢ 
TOV naTEpwv GOV, v. 32a-b; Exod 3:6). Stephen reverses the 
sequence of God’s command to Moses to remove his shoes and of 
God’s self-revelation in Exod 3:5-6, placing God’s self-revelation as 
the God of the fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob at the front. He 
thus emphasizes the faithfulness of God and of his promise given to 
Abraham—a promise that will be fulfilled, “notwithstanding the 
patriarch’s treatment of Joseph and the Israelites’ rejection of 
Moses.”46 In the context of the typological links of the speech, 
Stephen (Luke) emphasizes that Christians worship the same God, 
notwithstanding Jesus’ rejection by the Jewish leaders. 


Fifth, Moses’ reaction to hearing the voice of the Lord (7:32c-d) 
underscores the reality and thus the authority of God’s revelation to 
Moses. 


7:33-34 Then the Lord said to him, “Remove the sandals from 
your feet, because the place where you are standing is holy 
ground. I have surely seen the mistreatment of my people in 
Egypt, I have heard their groaning, and I have come down to 
set them free. Now come, I shall send you to Egypt” (einev 82 
AUTW Ó KUploc: ADOOV TO UOSHLA TWV TOSWV COL, Ò yàp TOTOG 
Ep’ © EornKkag y ayia Eotiv. iSwv eiSov TV kákwotv TOD Aaoü 
uou TOU Ev Alylntw Kal Tod oTEvayynod aUTWV Ükovoa, Kal 
KaTteEßNv EZEAREOdAL avTOUG Kal viv dEÜpPO AnooTEiAw oe EIG 
AiyunTov). 


Sixth, Stephen recounts God’s commission of Moses as his envoy 


to rescue Israel (Exod 3:5, 7-8). The spot in the desert in front of 
the burning bush where Moses stands is “holy ground” (y ayia). 
While this is an exact quotation of Exod 3:5 LXX, Stephen (Luke) 
would naturally be keen to cite this divine assertion since it can be 
used to relativize the claims of the Jewish leaders concerning “this 
holy place” that Stephen is charged to speak against (Acts 6:13). 
Stephen makes the point that holy ground is where God is, which 
implies that the temple in Jerusalem is not the only holy place. 


God’s commission of Moses to go to Egypt as his envoy is the 
result of God’s gracious intervention for the benefit of the people of 
Israel whose mistreatment he has seen and whose groaning he has 
heard. Fulfilling the promise given to Abraham (vv. 6-7), God will 
personally come to the people of Israel in order to rescue them 
(€feA€o0at, infinitive of purpose). He commissions Moses to this 
task. 


The formulation of the commission (“now come, I shall send you 
to Egypt”) abbreviates Exod 3:10 LXX (“And now come, let me send 
you to Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and you will bring my people, the 
sons of Israel, out of the land of Egypt” [lit. trans.]). The verb 
translated as “I shall send” in Acts 7:34 (dxooteiAw) means “to 
dispatch someone for the achievement of some objective” (BDAG). 
In the context of the typological links between Moses and Jesus and 
his envoys, Stephen implies that as Moses was sent by God to the 
children of Israel to lead, judge, and save the nation even though 
they had rejected him earlier, so Jesus was sent by God to the 
people of Israel to save the nation—God’s “com[ing]” to Israel in 
Jesus’ mission and in the preaching of his followers, despite the 
earlier rejection. 


7:35 It was this Moses, whom they rejected when they said, 
“Who appointed you ruler and judge?” whom God sent as ruler 
and redeemer through the angel who appeared to him in the 
bush (todtTov TOV Moüoñv öv Apvioavto eindvtecs Tig oe 
KATEOTNOEV ÖPXOVTA Kal StKaoTV; TOUTOV O HEÖG Kal GpxYovTa 
Kal AUTPWTNV ANEOTAAKEV OUV XElpl AyyéAOU TOU OMOEVTOG 
aÙT® Ev Ti PATw). The third part of the Moses story summarizes 
briefly the third forty-year period (v. 36) of Moses’ life and mission. 
The description of the exodus and Israel’s time in the desert (vv. 
35-43) begins with a second summary description of Moses in vv. 
35-38. These four sentences make the following assertions about 


Moses. 


First, Moses was rejected by Israel even though God had 
appointed and sent him as their ruler and redeemer (v. 35). The 
first part of v. 35 alludes to Exod 2:14, which was quoted in vv. 27- 
28. Despite the fact that the people of Israel had repudiated Moses, 
God “sent” (An&otaAkev) him to Israel as “ruler” (Gpywv) and 
“redeemer” (AUTPWTNS).47 The statement in v. 35d-e is the answer 
to the rhetorical question in v. 35c: since God sent Moses as “ruler 
and redeemer” to Israel, Moses was indeed the “ruler and judge” 
(Äpxwv Kal ŝikaotýç) whom God had “appointed” (katéotnoev) 
for Israel. Stephen presents Moses’ divine call and commission as 
being established by God’s appearance to Moses in the burning 
bush. 


This first and basic statement concerning Moses reminds the 
listeners of the preaching of the apostles, whose convictions 
Stephen shares, who proclaimed that even though Jesus had been 
rejected and repudiated by the Jewish people (3:13),48 he was, like 
Moses, sent by God for the “redemption” (AUTpwotc) of the people 
of Israel (Luke 2:38; cf. 1:68) and exalted as “Leader and Savior” 
(apxnyOs Kal owTHp; 5:31). While the statement in v. 35 indirectly 
repudiates the charge that Stephen utters blasphemous words 
against Moses (6:11), it establishes—equally implicitly—a link 
between Moses and Jesus in terms both of being rejected by the 
people of Israel and of being commissioned as ruler and redeemer 
of Israel. 


7:36 He led them out, performing wonders and signs in the 
land of Egypt, at the Red Sea, and in the desert for forty years 
(ovtoc Eiriyayev avtovc nOLoacg Tépata Kal onueia Ev yñ 
Aiyintw Kal Ev ėpvðp Gaddoon Kal Ev TH pńuw En 
TEOOEPÄKOVTA). Second, Stephen summarizes the events of the 
exodus and of Israel’s desert wanderings in a few brief sentences? 
that focus on the role of Moses and thus continue the encomium. 


Moses was the miracle worker who led Israel out of Egypt. He 
performed “wonders and signs” (tépata Kal onuela) in Egypt 
leading up to the exodus, at the Red Sea during the exodus, and in 
the desert after the exodus. Those miracles confirm that he was 
indeed the “ruler” God had appointed over Israel, and the fact that 
he “led” the people of Israel out of Egypt confirms that he was the 


“redeemer” whom God had sent to Israel. This reference to Moses’ 
role as Israel’s redeemer being confirmed by miracles has 
typological significance—Jesus’ ministry was accompanied by 
miracles attesting to his divine calling as well (2:22), as was the 
ministry of his followers (2:43). 


7:37 This is the Moses who said to the Israelites, “A prophet 
like me God will raise up for you from among your brothers” 
(o0TÖG gottv 6 Moüoğç ó einag Toig viotc TopanA- npoprnv 
LuV Avaotrnosı ó GEOG EK TÜV ASEAPÜV VUDV WG ué). Third, 
Stephen moves from the exodus events to the end of Moses’ life, 
quoting Deut 18:15 in order to emphasize that Moses was more 
than a ruler and redeemer, and more than God’s instrument in 
performing miracles. 


Moses was the prophet who predicted that God would send a 
prophet who would be “like” (wc) him, i.e., who also would be 
Israel’s ruler and redeemer and through whom God would intervene 
in the history of his people performing “wonders and signs.” As the 
apostles’ preaching included references to Moses’ prophecy in Deut 
18:15 (cf. 3:22; see comment there), Stephen’s listeners may have 
recognized the typological link between Moses and Jesus here, a 
link made explicit at the end of the speech in v. 52. Moses, the 
prophet, is the prototype of Jesus, who is, like Moses, not only a 
redeemer and a miracle worker but also God’s messenger who 
brings God’s revelation to the “sons of Israel” (lit.). 


7:38 He is the one who was in the congregation in the desert 
with the angel who spoke to him at Mount Sinai, and who was 
with our fathers, and who received living words to give to you 
(ovtOc EoTiv Ó yevöuevog év TH EKKAnola Ev TH Epriuw ETÀ TOD 
AyyEAOL TOU AAaAOUVTOG AUTH Ev TH Spelt LivG Kal TÜV TATEPWV 
Nudv, ÖG séčaTo Adyla CHvta Sobvat úv). Fourth, this last 
statement begins with an emphatic “he is the one” (oUt6c¢ &otıv), 
which focuses on Moses as the mediator of the law, a role that is 
formulated with the help of three prepositional phrases, a relative 
clause, and an infinitive clause. 


Moses is the mediator of the law given at Mount Sinai. This 
statement is carefully formulated. (1) Moses was “in the 
congregation” (€v tÑ EKkKANold); i.e., he was the leader of the 
assembly of the people of God.50 The term “congregation” 


” 


(€kKANoia) became a standard designation of the “assembly” or 


“church” of the followers of Jesus. 


(2) This happened “in the desert” (êv tÑ £Epriuw). Moses mediated 
between God, who revealed himself on Mount Sinai, and the 
assembly of the people of Israel. 


(3) Moses was “with the angel” (ueta TOO Ayy&Xou) who spoke 
to him at Mount Sinai. The theophany was described above as the 
appearance of an angel who communicated the voice of the Lord, 
with God himself speaking to Moses (vv. 30-32). Here, now, the 
giving of the law of God is attributed to an angel (cf. v. 53; Gal 
3:19; Heb 2:2).51 The reference to an angel signals Stephen’s 
reverence that “puts God at a further remove from earthly 
affairs.”52 


(4) Moses received “living words,” i.e., the law God gave to Israel 
to preserve life for his chosen people.53 This expression confirms 
that the accusation against Stephen that he utters blasphemous 
words against Moses (6:11) misunderstands Stephen’s teaching. He 
acknowledges that the words of the law that God revealed to Moses 
are words of life. 


(5) God revealed life-giving words to Moses so that he would give 
them to the people of Israel. This statement underlines Moses’ role 
as mediator. The expression “to you” (Üylv), which is more likely 
the original reading,54 communicates a distancing of Stephen from 
his Jewish listeners—they have received the law, but they have not 
grasped its significance, both in the past (vv. 39-43) when the 
people of Israel were disobedient in the desert, and in the present 
(vv. 51-53) when the Jewish leaders failed to recognize Jesus as 
God’s Righteous One. 


7:39 Our fathers were unwilling to obey him. They pushed him 
aside and turned in their hearts back to Egypt (@ ovK feéAnoav 
UmKOOL yevéoðat ol naTEpes Au@vV, GAAG AnWoavto Kal 
EOTpApNoav EV Taic KapSiatc aUTWV Eig AlyunTov). Stephen ends 
the story of Moses by pointing out that the people of Israel were 
unwilling to obey Moses, and by implication God’s law given 
through Moses. The phrase “our fathers” establishes a connection 
between Stephen’s Jewish listeners and the disobedience of the 
people of Israel at the time of Moses. They “pushed him aside” and 
wanted to “turn back” to Egypt. Stephen alludes here to the events 


described in Num 14:2-3 (cf. Exod 16:3). This is the second 
rejection of Moses (cf. v. 27). 


Instead of relying on God’s promise of the land of Canaan and 
trusting in Moses as leader and redeemer, the “fathers” wanted to 
return to Egypt. The reference to the “hearts” of the fathers 
underscores the radical nature of their repudiation of Moses, and 
the timing—after the giving of the “living words” at Mount Sinai— 
marks their rejection of Moses as a repudiation of God’s offer of 
salvation. A typological link with the present connects the second 
rejection of Moses with the rejection of the preaching of the 
apostles and of Stephen, who proclaim Jesus as Leader and 
Redeemer of the people. 


7:40-41 They said to Aaron, ‘Make gods for us who will go 
before us. As for this Moses, who led us out from the land of 
Egypt, we do not know what has happened to him.’ So they 
manufactured a calf in those days, offered a sacrifice to the 
idol, and celebrated over the works of their own hands 
(einövres TH Aapwv- noinoov nutv HEOLG ot mpomopevoovTat 
uv: 6 yàp Mwüoğç obtoc, Öç Einyayev uç k yç Aiybxtov, 
ovuK oïðauev Ti EyEVETO AUTW. Kal ėuooyonoinoav Ev Taic 
NH&pals ekeivatc Kal åvýyayov HVolav TH eidWAW Kal 
eve~paivovto EV TOIG EpyolsG TÜV xYEWHV avTMv). Israel’s 
willingness to “turn back” led to idolatry. The participle translated 
“they said” (eistövTec) is modal: as they wished to return to Egypt, 
they asked Aaron to manufacture an idol. 


The rejection of Moses and his leadership on the way to the 
Promised Land was a repudiation of Israel’s covenant God, which 
resulted in their apostasy from worshiping the one true God, who 
had been part of the covenant with Abraham (v. 7). Stephen quotes 
Exod 32:1 (cf. 32:23). The rejection of Moses is expressed (1) in the 
contemptuous expression “this Moses” (6 Mwiofjc¢ obtoc); (2) in 
the fact that they regarded his role as leader and redeemer from 
slavery in Egypt as irrelevant; (3) in their lack of interest in Moses, 
who had gone up Mount Sinai to receive the law and the 
commandments (Exod 24:12-18); and (4) in their decision to 
manufacture deities. 


Stephen describes the outcome of Israel’s rejection of Moses with 
three brief sentences. 


(1) They manufactured an image of a calf. 


(2) They brought an offering to the image of a calf, which is 
disparagingly described as an “idol” (eiöwAov). The Greeks used 
the term “image” (GyaA.ua) for the representation of their deities in 
wood, stone, or bronze. The term translated as “idol,” derived from 
the verb “to see” (ideiv), denotes “form” or “image” but was used 
already in Homer with the meaning “shadow,” “phantom,” or 
“vision” (in the sense of lack or loss of existence). The term is used 
in the LXX for the images and statues of pagan deities; in other 
words, those deities had no reality and no power since they were 
the products of fantasy,55 and they were manufactured by human 
hands. Insofar as the pagan deities represented demonic realities, 
they were subject to God as fallen creatures and thus should not be 
worshiped.>6 


(3) The Israelites celebrated a product of their own hands. The 
account in Exod 32:6 details that the celebration included eating, 
drinking, and playing before the golden calf—a description that 
Paul includes in his citation of the passage in 1 Cor 10:7. Stephen 
emphasizes not the impious revelry but the fact that they celebrated 
an idol they had manufactured. 


7:42-43 But God turned away and handed them over to 
worship the host of heaven, as it is written in the book of the 
prophets, “Did you bring me sacrifices and offerings forty years 
in the desert, O house of Israel? You took along the tent of 
Moloch and the star of your god Rephan, the images that you 
made to worship. Therefore I will deport you beyond Babylon” 
(Eotpewev SE ó GEOG Kal nap£öwkev AUTOUG AaTpPEVELV THI 
OTpAaTLA TOU OVpavod KabWS yEypanTal Ev BIPAW TOV mpO~NnTMV: 
un opayta Kal HLOLAG mPOONVEYKATE LOL ETN TEOOEPÄKOVTA EV TÅ 
Epruw, olKog TopanaA; Kai àveráßete THV oknvÀv tod MoAoy Kat 
TO GoTpOV TOU HEoÖ LUV Parpáv, TOÙG TÜNOLG OG ExOLoaTE 
APOOKLVEIV AUTOIC, Kal LETOLKLA DUG ExéKEetva BaBvVAMvOc). 
Israel’s willingness to “turn back” resulted in God’s turning his 
back on Israel. Despite the wonders and signs that Moses performed 
during and after the exodus, and despite God’s giving the law at 
Mount Sinai, the forty years Israel wandered in the desert are 
fundamentally a time of apostasy and of divine judgment. God 
allowed the people of Israel “to become captive to the consequences 


of their own evil choices.”57 Stephen asserts that Israel worshiped 
not only the golden calf but “the host of heaven” (1) otpatia Tob 
OVpavod), i.e., sun, moon, and stars.58 


The statement that God “handed over” (nap&öwkev) the people 
of Israel corresponds to the statement in Wis 11:15-6 that God 
forced Israel, which had been led astray, to worship “irrational 
serpents and worthless animals” so that “they might learn that one 
is punished by the very things by which one sins.”59 Since Amos 
5:25 refers to the forty years of Israel’s sojourn in the desert and to 
Israel’s idolatry, Stephen proceeds to quote Amos 5:25-27 to 
validate his statement, a text that condemns Israel’s worship 
“because it was contaminated with idolatry and because it was not 
accompanied by moral obedience to the commandments of 
Yahweh. ”60 


Stephen uses the Amos text to make several points. (1) The 
people of Israel offered sacrifices not to their God, who had rescued 
them from Egypt but to idols, like the calf they had manufactured. ©! 


(2) Israel worshiped Moloch, the Canaanite-Phoenician god of sky 
and sun to whom some people in Judah offered infants as 
sacrifices,62 as well as Rephan, perhaps the Egyptian sun god 
Repa.63 Amos (and Stephen) perhaps refers to Israel’s apostasy to 
the worship of Baal of Peor (Num 25:1-9). Instead of worshiping 
the true God in the “tent of testimony” (v. 44), Israel chose to 
worship foreign gods in the “tent of Moloch.” 


(3) Israel made “images” in order to worship them (s1pooKvuvetv, 
infinitive of purpose). Their idolatry was a deliberate act of 
apostasy from the one true God, and it was a foolish act of worship 
since they worshiped what they themselves had manufactured. 


(4) God punished his people for their idolatry through 
deportation “beyond Babylon,” i.e., to Assyria, which was east 
Babylon. The reference to the Babylonian captivity reminds 
Stephen’s listeners of the lowest point of Israel’s history, when God 
punished the people of Israel for their idolatry and apostasy by 
deporting them to Babylonia, and when the temple in Jerusalem 
was destroyed. Idolatry was a pattern of Israel’s behavior; the 
reality of God’s punishment of Israel in the past is a stark reminder 
that disobedience to God’s redemptive intervention in Israel’s 
history has consequences. 


7:44-45 Our fathers had the tent of testimony in the desert, as 
the One who had spoken to Moses had ordered him to make it, 
according to the model that he had seen. Our fathers who 
received it brought it in with Joshua when they took 
possession of the land of the nations, whom God drove out 
before our fathers, until the time of David (N oknvn Toü 
aptupiou MV TOic natpdorv Hudv Ev TH Epruw Kabwe StetTaEato 
0 AGAGV TH Mwvof] noLfoaL auTNV Kata TOV TUNOV ðv EwpaKEL 
Ñv Kal eionyayov Stadefdpevot ol matépes Hu@v petà Inood Ev 
Th] KaTtaoyx&osı TOV EOVOv, WV &EGoev Ó HEÖG And IPOOWIOU THV 
TATEPWV NUGV Ewc THV NuepW@v Aavis). The fifth section of 
Stephen’s speech (vv. 44-50) focuses on God and his relationship 
with the tabernacle and the temple. In the first of three parts in this 
section, Stephen describes Israel’s worship in the tabernacle (vv. 
44-45) with the following facts. 


(1) After the exodus, the Israelites had “the tent of testimony” (N 
oKNVN TOU Laptupiou; v. 44a). This expression is used in Exod 
27:2164 for the Hebrew phrase “tent of meeting,” which refers to 
the meeting place between God and the Israelites. The LXX 
translators incorrectly believed that the Hebrew term translated 
“meeting” was derived from the root for “witness.” While the LXX 
translation “tent of testimony” is “linguistically inexact, it is 
materially appropriate” if we understand “testimony” (uapTüpLov) 
to have the sense of the revelation of God’s commandments through 
Moses. In the tabernacle “the attestation of God takes place through 
the directions there imparted to Moses for Israel.”65 Stephen 
emphasizes that God revealed himself to Israel in the tabernacle. 


(2) The tabernacle was built “in the desert” according to the 
instructions God gave to Moses, who saw a model (túxoç) on 
Mount Sinai (v. 44b-d; Exod 25:8-9, 40).66 The phrase “the One 
who had spoken to Moses” describes God, who revealed himself and 
his law to Israel, including laws concerning the place of worship 
and its construction. Stephen underlines the fact that God took the 
initiative and revealed the details about the construction of the 
tabernacle. In the desert, the tabernacle was a divinely ordained 
and therefore fully adequate place of worship. 

(3) The tabernacle was a portable tent used in the desert (v. 44a- 


b) and was eventually brought into Canaan when Joshua®’ led the 
Israelites into the Promised Land (v. 45a-b). Joshua 3:10-4:18 


relates how the ark of the covenant crossed the Jordan, and Josh 
18:1 reports that the “tent of the meeting” was set up at Shiloh, 
about 35 kilometers (22 miles) north of Jerusalem. The tent, a 
temporary structure that could be easily dismantled and that could 
not compete in terms of durability and aesthetic beauty with the 
temples of the pagans, remained the divinely ordained place of 
Israel’s worship after the conquest, after God had driven out the 
nations (Ta &0VN),68 i.e., even after God had fulfilled the promise to 
Abraham that his descendants would inherit the land of Canaan. 
The tabernacle continued to be Israel’s place of worship until the 
time of David (v. 45e), i.e., for about 300 years.69 In other words, 
Stephen emphasizes that the temporary tent remained as Israel’s 
place of worship for a long time. 


7:46-47 He found favor with God and asked that he might find 
a habitation for the house of Jacob. It was Solomon who built a 
house for him (öç ebpev ydptv Evwatov tod HEOÜ Kai ÅTÁoaTO 
EÜPEIV OKNVaLA TH O(KW TakwB. LoAOUWV SE OLKOSÖUNGEV AVTH 
oikov). The second part of vv. 44-50 focuses on David, Solomon, 
and the temple in Jerusalem (vv. 46-47). David brought the 
tabernacle from Shiloh to Jerusalem (2 Sam 6:1-17) and expressed 
the desire to build a proper “habitation” (2 Sam 7:2). Stephen 
alludes to Ps 132:5 (LXX 131:5). This psalm speaks about God’s 
promise to David that he would establish his descendants on the 
throne forever and about God’s choice of Zion to be his dwelling 
place; the psalmist asks God to fulfill his promises, to be present in 
the temple, and to bless the priests and the people. 


The verb “find” refers to the provision of a location for the 
temple, acquiring the site and building the sanctuary. The term 
translated as “habitation” (okrvapa) is related to “tent” (oxnvn) 
and does not specifically refer to a permanent temple built of stone. 
It is perhaps significant that Stephen does not specifically say that 
David wanted to “build” (oikoSoyuéw) a temple.70 Even though his 
listeners in the Sanhedrin, meeting only a stone’s throw away from 
the temple, would have understood the statement in v. 46 in terms 
of David’s desire to build a permanent temple, Stephen uses the 
words of Ps 132:5 to formulate a more general wish to provide a 
dwelling place for God that would be an improvement over the tent 
of the wilderness. 


The dative phrase “for the house of Jacob” (T@ oikw Takws, v. 


46) has been regarded as difficult;71 however, the concept of a 
“habitation” within the “house of Jacob” (i.e., Israel) as a dwelling 
for God to be used as a temple for God’s people is not ambiguous. 
David’s desire to provide a permanent sanctuary was initially 
approved by Nathan, but subsequently denied when the prophet 
announced that not he but his son would build a house for God’s 
name (2 Sam 7:3, 4-17). Stephen emphasizes that God was with 
David72 and that David’s desire to secure a permanent dwelling 
place for the worship of the people of Israel had divine sanction. 


Verse 47 implies that God denied David’s desire to build a 
temple, although Stephen does not explicitly state this. The 
introductory “but” (é, left untranslated) should be interpreted as a 
coordinating conjunction, not as adversative.72 Luke does not 
portray the temple as a misunderstanding of God.74 Stephen states 
that Solomon built (oikoSdunoev) a “house” (oikoc) for the house 
of Jacob, i.e., for the people of Israel.’5 The fact that King David 
wanted to build the temple but was not allowed to build it 
intimates that the temple in Jerusalem is not as important for 
Israel’s worship as the Jewish people seem to think. 


At the same time it is obvious that Luke, who summarizes 
Stephen’s speech, does not intend to disparage the temple—after all, 
the temple continued to be a house of prayer and a place of 
proclamation (Luke 19:46-47; 24:53; Acts 2:46-47; 3:1; 5:20, 25).76 
Solomon himself recognized that God’s presence is not limited to 
the temple that he had built when he said in his prayer on the 
occasion of the dedication of the temple, “But will God really dwell 
on earth? The heavens, even the highest heaven, cannot contain 
you. How much less this temple I have built!” (1 Kgs 8:27). 
However, the laconic statement of the five Greek words in v. 47 
does imply that the significance of the temple of Jerusalem is 
relativized. 


7:48-50 Yet the Most High does not dwell in structures made 
by human hands, as the prophet says, “Heaven is my throne, 
the earth is my footstool. What kind of a house will you build 
for me, says the Lord, or what is my place of rest? Did not my 
hand make all these things?” (AA ovy 6 ÜWLOTOog év 
KELPOTOLNTOLG KATOLKEL, KAIWG O TPOMNTNS AEyEl Ó OVPAVOG LOL 
Opdvoc, N è y Ünmonddlov THY NOSWV LOU: molov OLKOV 
OLKOSOMNOETE LOL, AEYEL KUpLOG, N TiC TÓNOG TG KaTtanaloewg 


uou; ovxi N xEip HOU Exoinoev TaüTa návta;). The third part of 
vv. 44-50 addresses the relationship between God, the tabernacle, 
and the temple in Jerusalem (vv. 48-50), against which Stephen has 
allegedly uttered blasphemous words (6:11, 14). 


While many interpret the introductory conjunction translated as 
“yet” (GAAG) as expressing a critique of the temple built by 
Solomon mentioned in the previous verse,77 this interpretation is 
problematic for the following reasons. (1) Luke has a positive view 
of the temple in Jerusalem, for the apostles continued to meet there 
(see on vv. 46-47). (2) Solomon himself expressed the conviction 
that God’s presence cannot be confined to the temple (1 Kgs 8:27). 
(3) Solomon recognized that God hears prayers from heaven, where 
he dwells (1 Kgs 8:30). (4) Structures “made by human hands” 
(xeWponoıntoı) include not only temples but also the tabernacle. 
Both in the description of Bezalel and Oholiab, who were chosen to 
build the tabernacle (Exod 35:30-35), and in the description of the 
building of the tabernacle (Exod 36:1-38), the verb “to make” 
(xow) is used numerous times, always implying “making with 
hands.” (5) The Greek verb translated as “dwell” (Katoıkei) can be 
used both with regard to permanent buildings made of stone and 
with temporary structures such as tents.78 


As regards the phrase “made by human hands” (xeponoıuntou), 
the fact that most English versions translate the Greek nominalized 
adjective with “houses made by (with) human hands” prejudices the 
interpretation in terms of a reference to the temple (a house) in 
contrast to the tabernacle (a tent). The nominalized adjective can 
refer to any structure that human beings have made, including the 
tabernacle. The fact that the term occurs in the LXX most often as a 
derogatory expression used for idols and their temples”? does not 
mean that the Greek term used by Luke automatically has this 
negative connotation for his Greek-speaking readers (who would 
use the term in many other contexts).8° 


This is particularly true for Stephen, who would have used an 
Aramaic expression; note that in the LXX the term yelpomoujTOL 
often translates the Hebrew term for “idols,” which does not have 
the connotation “handmade.” Note too that Luke reports on the 
“rage” of the audience in v. 54, not after v. 48 but after Stephen’s 
charge that they oppose the Holy Spirit (v. 51), that they are just 
like those Jews who killed the prophets (v. 52), and that they have 


not kept the law (v. 53). Stephen’s point is not that Solomon made a 
mistake in building the temple “but that those people are wrong 
who think that God dwells there and is confined to this one 
place.”8! The problem is not the temple in Jerusalem as such “but 
Israel’s false perception that the temple somehow renders God 
manageable.”82 The description of God as “the Most High”83 
underlines his transcendence and sovereign rule over all things, 
which cannot be contained in a structure made by human beings. 


Stephen’s statement that God cannot and must not be confined to 
one particular structure built by humans rests not only on 
Solomon’s words during the dedication of the temple (1 Kgs 8:27, 
30) but also on the words of Isaiah in Isa 66:1-2, where God 
emphasizes, as the context in Isa 66 indicates, that he wants 
“humble obedience from his people rather than the building of an 
elaborate temple and the offering of sacrifices that are no better 
than the abominable practices of other people if unaccompanied by 
full obedience to him.”8* Note the continuation of v. 2 in Isa 66: 
“These are the ones I look on with favor: those who are humble and 
contrite in spirit, and who tremble at my word” (Isa 66:2b). Stephen 
does not accuse Israel of wrongly worshiping God in a temple of 
wood and stone. He emphasizes that the people of Israel 
misunderstand worship as taking place in a man-made structure 
while failing to see that God has created everything and thus 
demands full obedience expressed in repentance and in humble 
acceptance of God’s revelation. 


Stephen emphasizes that it is not he who denigrates the temple 
but the Jewish leaders, who abase the temple by thinking they have 
God at their command. They fail to use the temple as a place for a 
dynamic encounter with the living God. He is not the one who 
speaks against God but the Jewish leaders, who offend God by 
failing to understand his transcendence of which the temple is only 
a sign, and by failing to grasp the full extent of what God demands 
from them—which now includes, most critically, believing in Jesus 
as the one who rules on David’s throne at God’s right hand and who 
fulfills God’s promises for the last days. This is Stephen’s point, the 
main point of his speech, as the following verses demonstrate. 


7:51 You stubborn people, uncircumcised in hearts and ears, 
you are always resisting the Holy Spirit; just as your fathers 
did, so do you (oKANpoTpAxXNAOL Kal AmepltunToL KapSiatcs Kal 


TOIG Wotv, bueic del TH nveluatı TH Ayiw ÅVTUÍNTETE WG Oi 
TATEPES LUV Kal bpeic). The sixth section of Stephen’s speech 
formulates an indictment of the Jewish people for not recognizing 
that Jesus is the promised Messiah (vv. 51-53). True worship means 
acceptance of God’s revelation and obedience to God’s words— 
communicated through Moses (v. 38), through the prophets (vv. 
49-50, 51-52a-b), and now through Jesus (v. 52c-d). 


Throughout his review of Israel’s history, Stephen has noted the 
resistance of the people of Israel to Yahweh—Joseph was sold into 
Egypt by the patriarchs (v. 9), Moses was pushed aside by the 
Israelites before the exodus (vv. 27-28, 35) and after the exodus (v. 
39), and God was abandoned by the Israelites who worshiped other 
gods (vv. 40-43). This recalcitrant condition continues to 
characterize the behavior of the Jewish people in the present. 
Stephen employs Old Testament language used in critiques of 
Israel’s behavior from the time of Moses to the later prophets as he 
formulates the following accusations against the Jewish leaders and 
the Jewish people as a whole, who resist God’s new revelation in 
Jesus, the promised Righteous One, just as their “fathers” had done. 


First, the members of the Sanhedrin and the Jewish people whom 
they represent are “stubborn” or “stiff-necked people,” 
(oKANpOTpAXNAOU), a characteristic they share with the Israelites 
during the exodus and the wilderness wanderings.®5 Stephen points 
out that they refuse to yield to the presence of God beyond the 
temple, in the Righteous One (cf. v. 52). 


Second, the Jewish leaders are “uncircumcised” people with 
regard to their hearts and ears,86 i.e., they are disobedient to Israel’s 
covenant God, who fulfills his promises in the coming of Jesus, the 
Righteous One. In contrast to Abraham, who obeyed God’s 
revelation (vv. 2-8) and received the covenant of circumcision (v. 
8), the Jewish leaders have repudiated God’s new revelation. They 
have failed to truly hear and accept God’s word, whose promise of 
the coming Redeemer and Prophet like Moses (cf. vv. 35, 37) has 
been fulfilled in Jesus (v. 52). 


Third, the Jewish leaders “resist” (AvtininteTte) the Holy Spirit. 
This point alludes to Isa 63:10 (“they rebelled and grieved his Holy 
Spirit”) and echoes Num 27:14 (“the community rebelled 
[avtutisTetv] at the waters in the Desert of Zin”). Since Isa 63:10 is 
the only passage in the Old Testament (besides Ps 51:10-11) that 


refers to God’s Spirit as the “Holy Spirit,” Stephen seems to allude 
to this passage, even though he uses a different verb. In Isa 63:9-14 
the prophet recounts the gracious deeds of the Lord, who became 
Israel’s Savior. He points out that “in all their distress he too was 
distressed, and the angel of his presence saved them. In his love and 
mercy he redeemed them” (63:9). He challenges the people to 
remember the days of Moses when God “set his Holy Spirit among 
them” (63:11). Despite God’s presence and despite the experience of 
God’s salvation in the past, they rebelled against him and acted 
against his Holy Spirit. Stephen asserts that the behavior of the 
Jewish people in the present corresponds with Israel’s behavior at 
the time of Moses and at the time of Isaiah, who “always” (dei) 
disobeyed God. Not resisting the Spirit would have meant 
repentance, along with faith in and obedience to God’s new 
revelation. 


7:52-53 “Which of the prophets did your fathers not 
persecute? They killed those who predicted the coming of the 
Righteous One. Now you have become his betrayers and 
murderers. You are the people who received the law as 
transmitted by angels, but you have not observed it” (tiva Tv 
APOPNTWV OVK ESiwmgav Ol TATEPEGS VUDV; Kal ANEKTELVAV TOUG 
mpokatayyeiAavtac mepi tic EAEÜOEDG tod Skalov, ov viv 
buel POSOTAL Kal @oveic ėyéveoðe, OiTLVEs EAABETE TOV VOLOV 
EIG Slatayas Ayy€AwV Kal OUK EPLAAEaTE). Stephen continues his 
indictment of the Jewish leaders with a rhetorical question, 
formulated in a hyperbolic manner to drive home the point. 


Fourth, the people of Israel persecuted and even killed the 
prophets whom God sent to them (v. 52a-b). This motif is 
frequently found in the Old Testament;8” Jesus mentions it as 
well.88 Stephen’s account of how Joseph and Moses were treated by 
the “fathers” prepared his listeners for this statement, which is 
formulated in a climactic manner to suggest that it appears to be 
normal for God’s people to oppose the prophets whom he sent to 
help Israel deal with the sins of the people and their leaders. 
Stephen pinpoints the fate of those prophets “who predicted the 
coming of the Righteous One” (6 Sikatos), i.e., of the Messiah (cf. 
3:14). 


One view suggests that since all prophets foretold in one way or 
another the ultimate revelation of God’s salvation through the 


Messiah, any persecution of the prophets was always a persecution 
of the Messiah.89 Stephen (Luke) probably thinks more specifically 
of Isaiah, who was especially remembered for having been 
murdered;°0 Isaiah had predicted the suffering of the “Righteous 
One” as God’s Servant, who would give his life as an offering for 
sin, who bore the sins of the many, and who thus made many 
righteous (Isa 53:10-12). 


Fifth, the Jewish leaders have betrayed and murdered the 
Righteous One whom the prophets had announced and who had 
arrived in the person of Jesus (v. 52c-d). Peter earlier made a 
similar accusation before the Sanhedrin (3:14). The Jewish leaders 
are betrayers of Jesus, the Messiah, as they handed him over to 
Pilate, a pagan. As they convicted Jesus of blasphemy, as they took 
him to Pilate with the charge of being a seducer of the people, and 
as they demanded Jesus’ execution by crucifixion, they are the 
“murderers” of the Messiah. 


Sixth, the Jewish leaders have failed to “observe” the law that 
God had given them through angels (v. 53).9! The Jewish leaders 
assembled in the Sanhedrin—chief priests, Sadducees, leading 
Pharisees, and Torah scholars—would naturally be convinced that 
they are paragons of Torah obedience. Stephen, however, accuses 
them of belonging to a people who habitually disobey God and his 
law. And he accuses them of having betrayed and killed Jesus, the 
Righteous One who came to redeem the people—an action that 
represents the ultimate failure to obey the law and the “living 
words” (v. 38) that Moses and now Jesus brought to the people. 
Rejection of Jesus as God’s righteous Servant is tantamount to a 
failure to keep the law. 


7:54 When they heard this, they were infuriated and gnashed 
their teeth at him (GKoVovtec è TaÜTa StemplovTo Taic Kapdlalg 
aUTWV Kal Eßpuxov Tovc OS0vTac én’ avTOV). Before Luke 
recounts the end of Stephen’s speech, he includes a note concerning 
the reaction of the members to the Sanhedrin to the accusations 
that Stephen has just formulated, indicting them for failing to act in 
accordance with God’s covenant and with God’s law and of having 
murdered the Righteous One, whose arrival the prophets had 
foretold. They were “infuriated,” a rage that manifested itself in 
that they “gnashed their teeth” at Stephen. This expression 
describes “the enraged baring of the teeth of the mortal enemy.”92 


The members of the Sanhedrin are outraged about Stephen’s 
accusations and, presumably, about what they would have regarded 
as a one-sided account of Israel’s history focusing on the sins, 
disobedience, apostasy, pushing aside, and persecution of God’s 
envoys. They did not interrupt his speech (it is Luke who interrupts 
his account of Stephen’s speech with the comment in v. 54), but 
they want Stephen to come to a close. 


7:55-56 But he, full of the Holy Spirit, looked intently into 
heaven and saw the glory of God and Jesus standing at the 
right hand of God. He said, “Look, I see the heavens opened 
and the Son of Man standing at the right hand of God!” 
(Urdpxywv SE TANpPNS wVEVUATOS Aylov ATEVLOAG Eig TOV OVpaVov 
elSev Sóčav HEoOÖ Kai Inoodv éotMta k Se—Wv Tod HeoÜ Kai 
elev: [800 OewpH TOLC OVpavovc Sinvolyyevouc Kai TOV viòv 
TOU AVOpwrov Ek dEEWV EoTMTa TOU GE00). Stephen’s vision of 
Jesus, exalted at the right hand of God, is the conclusion of his 
speech. Luke’s description in v. 55 is a natural inference from 
Stephen’s concluding statement. Luke’s report of Stephen’s vision 
(v. 55) and Stephen’s own description of that vision (v. 56) are in 
substantial agreement despite differences in formulation. 


The effect is a twofold reference to the identity and role of Jesus 
that emphasize the significance of the content of the vision. The fact 
that Stephen proclaims what he sees underlines his role as a faithful 
witness, which is confirmed by the reference to his empowerment 
by the Holy Spirit (v. 55a-b). Stephen could have proclaimed the 
basic content of the vision—Jesus of Nazareth is the messianic Son 
of Man, who, after his death, was raised from the dead and exalted 
to the right hand of God (as Peter proclaimed on the day of 
Pentecost, 2:34-36). The fact that the fundamental assertion that 
Jesus had been raised from the dead and exalted to God’s presence 
is communicated in a vision underscores its divinely vindicated 
validity. The report and the content of the vision emphasize the 
following points. 


First, Jesus’ identity as the exalted Son of Man is of immediate 
significance. This point is suggested by the introductory “look” 
(i800, v. 56b), which corresponds to Luke’s report that Stephen 
“looked intently into heaven” (v. 55c). During his speech, Stephen 
presumably looked at the members of the Sanhedrin. Now he looks 
upward, beyond the walls and the ceiling of the hall in which the 


Sanhedrin is meeting, being granted by the Holy Spirit a view of the 
reality of God—and he invites his listeners to look with him and 
acknowledge the presence of Jesus at God’s right hand. 


Second, Jesus is present in the reality of God’s heavenly 
transcendence (vv. 55d, 56c). Luke reports that Stephen is granted a 
view into heaven (eig TOV oùpavóv), where he sees the “glory of 
God” (86£av 800), and Stephen describes his vision in terms of 
seeing “the heavens opened” (tToùç oùpavoùç öLnvoLyu£voug). The 
“opening” of the heavens describes the event of a divine revelation 
(cf. 10:11) or the entry into heaven (Rev 4:1).93 This means that the 
description of Jesus’ position at the right hand of God is a 
revelation granted by God, not an inference devised by Stephen or 
the apostles. And it means that “the God of glory” (6 Heöc TÄG 
805n6), who revealed himself to Abraham and throughout Israel’s 
history, now reveals his presence to Stephen and invites the Jewish 
leaders to acknowledge his glory, as it has been revealed in and 
through Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and exaltation. 


The reference to Jesus of Nazareth in the accusations made 
against Stephen (6:14) and the reaction of the Jewish leaders 
indicate that they can recognize the reference to “the Son of Man” 
as a reference to Jesus. Since Jesus had been condemned by the 
members of the Sanhedrin and taken to Pilate, the Roman governor, 
with the request to execute him by crucifixion only a short time 
ago, the Jewish leaders would have regarded as blasphemy the 
proposition that Jesus can be seen in God’s presence sharing the 
glory of God. If the Jewish leaders understood Stephen’s statement 
as a claim that he has had a vision of God (which is not entirely 
clear, because the focus of Luke’s summary is on Jesus), they could 
accuse him of claiming to see him whom not even Moses was 
allowed to see (Exod 33:18-23). 


Third, Jesus is the messianic Son of Man, the exalted figure of 
Daniel’s prophecy (Dan 7:13-14), “standing” at the right hand of 
God (vv. 55e, 56e).94 The expression “Son of Man” (0 vidc Tov 
AVOHPWIOL), frequent in the Gospels as a self-designation of Jesus, 95 
occurs only here in Acts. The sayings about the earthly activity of 
the Son of Man in the Gospels emphasize Jesus’ claim to full 
authority and majesty.°° The link with Dan 7:13-14 is significant 
since early Jewish tradition attests “a figure of a heavenly man 
whose primary function is one of judgment and salvation, and 


which in isolated instances is also integrated with inner-worldly or 
personal expectations.”97 


At the end of his ministry, Jesus used the expression to refer to 
the one who has judicial authority from the right hand of God.°8 
The description of Jesus as “standing” rather than as sitting at the 
right hand of God (cf. Ps 110:1) suggests impending action, perhaps 
as judge who receives Stephen’s witness and vindicates his claims 
(cf. Luke 12:8); it implies that any rejection of Stephen’s witness 
will be subject to the judgment of God.99 Stephen insists that Jesus 
is alive, that he fulfills God’s purposes for his people in his exalted 
position at the right hand of God, and that he marks the space of 
true worship. 100 


7:57 They shouted with a loud voice, stopped their ears, and 
rushed at him together (Kpdéavtec è Mwvi] HEYAAN OLVEOXOV 
TA OTA AVTHV Kal Wpunoav OLOOvLLASOV w avTOV). The 
members of the Sanhedrin interrupt Stephen as he describes his 
vision of the risen and exalted Jesus standing in the presence of 
God. Luke describes their reaction with three verbs in the aorist 
tense: they “shouted” (kpdgavtec), they “stopped” or “covered” 
(ouvéoxov) their ears,101 and they “rushed” (@punoav) at him. This 
marks the end of the interrogation. 


The fact that they cover their ears suggests that in their view a 
blasphemy has been uttered, for to them no human being has the 
right to share the glory of God at God’s right hand.102 According to 
Philo, blasphemy was an insult to the pious, “who immediately feel 
an indescribable and irreconcilable affliction, which enters in at 
their ears and pervades the whole soul” (Philo, Decalogue 63). For 
Stephen, however, the fact that the Jewish leaders cover their ears 
would confirm his earlier point that they are uncircumcised in their 
ears (v. 51)—they refuse to listen to and acknowledge the truth 
about the revelation of Jesus. 


Since the Jewish leaders reject the claims of the Twelve and of 
preachers like Stephen concerning Jesus’ identity, status, and 
significance, their reaction is understandable. But Luke’s 
characterization of these leaders signals that they have no 
convincing arguments with which to rebutt Stephen’s explanations. 
People who shout and who put their hands over their ears look 
more like children than experienced lawmakers and judges. As 


before, Luke shows his readers that the Jewish leaders who oppose 
the followers of Jesus are unable to produce convincing 
counterarguments, let alone plausible accusations; they resort again 
“to noise, anger, and violence; their weapon is heat, not light.” 103 


Many scholars interpret the end of Stephen’s interrogation at this 
point as an indication that the Sanhedrin did not proceed to an 
ordinary conclusion of the trial with a proper verdict followed by 
an announced execution (which the Sanhedrin could not carry out 
at this time), and that Stephen’s death was a lynch killing.10* This 
interpretation seems to require that the subject of the expression 
translated as “rushed at him” is an uncontrollable mob, a point that 
is seldom discussed. It is difficult to imagine that the members of 
the Sanhedrin would turn into an uncontrollable mob—after having 
successfully tried Jesus and after heeding Gamaliel’s counsel at an 
earlier hearing. 


It is preferable, therefore, to interpret Luke’s description in the 
sense that the Sanhedrin trial was not interrupted but ended “in a 
violent killing of Stephen in an act of establishment violence” as a 
“legally legitimate killing of an irregular nature by those 
present.”105 Even though capital punishments were the prerogative 
of the governor in a Roman province (cf. John 18:31), the law was 
not always followed, particularly if the provincial elites could argue 
(if held accountable for their action) that they were maintaining 
order in the province threatened by teachings that violated the 
ancestral laws in the most serious manner. 


7:58 They dragged him out of the city and began to throw 
stones. The witnesses laid their robes at the feet of a young 
man named Saul (kai £xßarövres čč@ Tis NOAEWC 
EXLOOBOAOUV. Kal Ol HÄPTLPEGS ANEHEVTO TA iLaTLa AVTHV mapa 
TOUC MOSaC veaviov KAAOLUEVOL LavAOV). The members of the 
Sanhedrin proceed to execute Stephen (7:58-8:1). Luke’s report of 
Stephen’s death has two parts. 


First, Stephen is transferred from the hall in which the Sanhedrin 
held its meeting to a place outside the city, probably by the temple 
police mentioned in 5:22, perhaps by the captain of the temple 
mentioned in 5:26 in connection with the arrest of the apostles. 
Executions by stoning were carried out outside the city (Lev 24:14; 
Num 15:35; cf. m. Sanh. 6:1). Stephen might have been taken from 


the Sanhedrin building adjacent to the western wall of the Temple 
Mount (near Wilson’s Arch) along the main street in the Tyropoeon 
Valley past the Pool of Siloam to the gate in the southern wall of 
the city to the Hinnom or Kidron Valley. Or he could have been 
taken across the Upper City past Herod’s palace (the Praetorium) 
through a gate in the western city wall, perhaps to the site where 
executions took place—perhaps to the very location of Jesus’ 
crucifixion. 


Second, Stephen is stoned (€ALWoBOAOUV, vv. 58b-59a).106 The 
imperfect tense of this verb, repeated twice, indicates that the 
throwing of stones (Ai®ot) went on for some time. In the law, 
stoning was prescribed as the death penalty for the following 
offenses: worshiping pagan gods (Lev 20:2-5; Deut 17:2-7), 
prophesying in the name of a pagan god (Deut 13:2-6), divination 
(Lev 20:27), blasphemy (Lev 24:14-16), violation of the Sabbath 
(Num 15:32-36), adultery (Deut 22:22), and refusal to submit to 
one’s parents (Deut 21:18-21). Since Stephen had been accused of 
uttering blasphemous words against Moses (the law) and God (the 
temple), he is stoned on account of the perceived blasphemy (6:11, 
14). 

“The witnesses” (oi pdptupes) who had heard Stephen utter 
words they deemed blasphemous—members of the Sanhedrin— 
execute him, throwing the first stones (cf. Deut 17:7). The comment 
about the witnesses removing their robes probably means nothing 
more than that they prepare themselves for a strenuous activity 
during which their outer garments might get soiled with the blood 
of the victim. According to m. Sanh. 6:4 it is the person to be stoned 
who has to remove his clothes; this may well have happened here 
too, although Luke does not mention it. 


The fact that Luke mentions the name of the person who guards 
the clothes of the executioners indicates that he will have much 
more to say about Saul (LavA0oc). He is described as a “young man” 
(veaviac), a term that covers the age from about eighteen to thirty 
years (see on 2:17). If Stephen was executed in AD 31, Paul would 
have probably been born in the first decade of the first century 
AD.107 His description as a young man is not meant to absolve him 
from participation in Stephen’s execution. Even though he evidently 
did not throw stones, he accompanied the executioners, either as 
one of the witnesses or as the assistant of one of the members of the 


Sanhedrin, and he agreed with those who argued for and carried 
out Stephen’s execution (8:1). In Acts 9:1-2 Luke emphasizes Saul’s 
proactive initiatives in the persecution and execution of the 
followers of Jesus.108 


7:59 As they kept stoning Stephen, he called out and prayed, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit” (Kal €A.L00ROAOUV TOV LTEPAVOV 
EMLKAAOVLEVOV Kal AEyOVTa- KUpLe Tnood, Séčar TO nveðuá uov). 
Luke describes the dying of Stephen in some detail. As members of 
the Sanhedrin kept pelting Stephen with stones, he “called out.” 
The verb does not connote crying out in pain, but calling on 
someone for a particular purpose. Stephen calls on the Lord and 
thus assures himself of his presence, as he is about to die. Then he 
prays, addressing his prayer to the “Lord Jesus” (Kúpte Inood), the 
risen and exalted Jesus standing at the right hand of God in 
heaven.!09 He prays that Jesus may receive his spirit, similar to 
Jesus’ prayer, who had committed his spirit to the Father (Luke 
23:46). 

Stephen, who had proclaimed Jesus in the synagogues of 
Jerusalem and before the Jewish leaders in the Sanhedrin, affirms 
his faith in Jesus as the risen and exalted Savior one final time 
before he dies. Jesus’ prayer cites and Stephen’s prayer echoes Ps 
31:5 (LXX 30:6), where a person who is oppressed and who suffers 
expresses his confidence that God will preserve his life; it is “not a 
statement that simply accepts the end of life, but one that also 
works with the fact that God can and will continue to give us 
life.”110 Stephen affirms that even though he is about to die, his life 
will continue in the presence of the Lord Jesus. 


7:60 He knelt down and shouted with a loud voice, “Lord, do 
not hold this sin against them.” When he had said this, he 
passed away (Beig 5€ TA yOvaTa EKpa&ev Pwvi] UEYAAN: KUpLE, LN 
otHons avtoig TavtTnV THY ÄpapTlav. Kal TOÜTO einwv 
EKolunOn). After he has affirmed his faith in Jesus, confidently 
committing the continuation of his life after his imminent death to 
Jesus, he “kneels down,” having managed to stand upright up to 
this point. Bending his knees is here not a sign of respect for the 
members of the Sanhedrin. It is either a posture in prayer, or, in the 
final stages of the execution, the result of injuries sustained in the 
course of the stoning. 


Kneeling, Stephen “shouted” with a loud voice, praying. His last 
words formulate a petition to the Lord (probably Jesus, as in v. 59), 
asking him to pardon those stoning him. The “sin” (GuapTia) is the 
sin of executing a witness of Jesus who has spoken the truth about 
Jesus’ resurrection and exaltation. The verb translated as “hold” 
refers either to legal enforcement (of the penalty for their sin of 
executing an innocent man), or to the record or balance sheet (in 
which their sin will be entered). In praying for the Lord’s 
forgiveness for his executioners, Stephen follows Jesus’ command to 
pray for those who abuse you (Luke 6:27-28), and he follows Jesus’ 
example on the cross (Luke 23:34). Since Saul, guarding the clothes 
of the executioners, was later converted to faith in Jesus, Stephen’s 
prayer was answered. Stephen’s death is described with a verb 
(€kownOn) that means literally “to fall asleep,” an expression often 
used for the sleep of death.111 


8:1 Saul approved of this killing. On that day a great 
persecution began against the church in Jerusalem. All were 
scattered throughout the countryside of Judea and Samaria, 
except the apostles (LatAoc 8è MV ovvevsoKHv tÅ dvatpéoet 
autov. eyéveto è Ev Exeivy TH Nuepa Stwyuos péyaç mÀ TV 
EKKANOLav TV Ev TepoooAUpOlc, TAVTEG SE Sleomdpnoav KaTü 
TAG XYWPAC TÄG Tovdalag Kal Lanapelas NAV TOV ANOOTÖA@V). 
Stephen’s interrogation and execution results in a persecution of the 
followers of Jesus in Jerusalem with far-reaching consequences, 
reported in the fourth and final incident (8:1-3) of Luke’s account 
of the ministry, trial, and death of Stephen (6:8-8:3).112 After the 
brief introduction of Saul in 7:58 as a participant in Steven’s 
execution, Luke notes Saul’s ongoing approval of what had 
happened (v. 1a), which explains why Saul is actively and fiercely 
involved in the persecution of the followers of Jesus in Jerusalem 
and beyond (v. 3; 9:1-2). 

Luke gives a summary account of the persecution in 8:1b-c. The 
following details are important. (1) The term “persecution” 
(ötwyuög) refers to “a program or process designed to harass and 
oppress someone” (BDAG). 


(2) It was a “severe” or “great” (uéyac) persecution that affected 
the entire Jerusalem church. This means, in the context of Acts 4-5, 
that the persecution went beyond the arrests and interrogations of 
which the apostles had so far been the target. 


(3) The persecution “began” on the day that Stephen was 
executed, and it continued for some time (cf. v. 3). 


(4) The program of suppressing the activities of the followers of 
Jesus was directed against the entire congregation of believers 
living in Jerusalem. Luke states that “all” (mdvtec) believers were 
affected; v. 3 suggests that the persecution went on for some time. 


(5) The Jerusalem believers were “scattered,” i.e., the 
congregation was broken up as the individual believers were driven 
out of Jerusalem in all directions in random fashion. 


(6) The believers from Jerusalem sought refuge in towns and 
villages in the countryside of Judea and of Samaria—perhaps 
staying with other believers or with relatives. Luke does not address 
the question of what happened to the impoverished believers of the 
Jerusalem congregation, especially the widows from a diaspora 
background. 


(7) The statement “except the apostles” (nANV THV ANOOTÖAWV, 
v. 1i) should not be taken to mean that only the Greek-speaking 
believers (such as Philip and the believers mentioned and implied in 
6:1-6) were affected by the persecution, while the Hebrew/ 
Aramaic-speaking Christians were spared.113 This is historically 
unlikely, given the leadership role of the Twelve and the common 
theological convictions in the one “congregation” in Jerusalem. 
Luke does not state that the apostles were exempt from the 
persecution, nor does he assert that they were not attacked or put 
under pressure by the Jewish authorities. 


Luke’s subsequent report indicates that many prominent members 
of the Jerusalem church, particularly Greek-speaking believers, 
permanently settled in other regions of the country—such as Philip, 
who moved to Samaria (8:5) and later settled in Caesarea (8:40), 
and the unnamed believers who settled in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and 
Antioch (11:19-20). The Twelve, however, remained the leaders of 
the Jerusalem church, for the time being (see on 12:17). The 
formulation of v. 1i allows for the possibility that the Twelve left 
Jerusalem for a short time and returned later, or that they were 
arrested just like other believers (v. 3) but were eventually released. 
One can thus conclude that “all that Luke maintains is that the 
persecution did not bring their leadership of the Jerusalem church 
to an end.”114 


8:2 Devout men buried Stephen and mourned him publicly 
(ovveKöuloav è TOV LTEMavov Avöpes EÜAAPEIS Kai Exoinoav 
KONETÖV uéyav En’ aUTW). Stephen received a proper burial. It is 
unclear who the “devout men” (Avöpes eVAaBEtc) were who buried 
Stephen. Had they been believers, Luke would have said so, 
referring to “brothers.” The term may refer to Jews who 
sympathized with the Christian message.115 Some suggest that the 
expression could refer to friends of Stephen among the Essene 
community living in Jerusalem.!16 We do not know if the rabbinic 
stipulations that prescribed limited funeral rites for executed 
criminals—prohibiting public lamentation (often accompanied by 
breast-beating) for a person executed by stoning (m. Sanh. 6:5-6)— 
were in force in the first half of the first century. If so, the “great 
lamentation” (lit. trans. of KOnETOV uéyav) may have been a public 
protest by the people who buried Stephen and who disagreed with 
what the Jewish authorities had done. 


8:3 Saul continued to cause harm to the church, entering 
house after house and dragging out both men and women, 
whom he put into prison (LabA0c è EAULHALVETO TNV EKKANOIAV 
Kata TOUG OIKOLG EIONOPELÖHEVOL, OUVpwv TE GAVvdpac Kal 
yuvaikac mapedsidou EiG @uAakyv). Saul became actively and 
vigorously involved in attempts to suppress the followers of Jesus. 
Having witnessed Stephen’s execution and agreeing that he needed 
to be eliminated, Saul “continued to cause harm” to the 
congregation of believers in Jesus.117 In his letters Paul confirms 
that he persecuted the church (Gal 1:13; Phil 3:6). 


Two present participles, which underline the persistent nature of 
his activities, describe how Saul caused harm among the believers. 
He “entered” one house after another in which the believers were 
meeting, the “houses” (oikot) being the private residences of 
believers in which a group of believers met (cf. 5:42; 12:12). And 
he “dragged” away believers, irrespective of their gender, by force. 
The concluding phrase “he put them into prison” (sapedidou cic 
@vuAaknv), formulated in the imperfect tense to emphasize an 
ongoing activity, was in preparation for an interrogation and a 
sentence. Since the ban on speaking issued earlier (4:18; 5:40) had 
proven ineffective, the juridical sentence that Saul and his 
associates had in mind probably ranged from flogging (the forty 
lashes minus one; see on 5:40) to the death sentence. 


The description of Saul’s activity as a persecutor suggests two 
things. First, the house churches in Jerusalem were not only 
meeting places for believers who kept to themselves, but centers of 
teaching and evangelism where believers actively proclaimed the 
gospel and attracted new converts. Second, the persecution that 
followed Stephen’s execution was organized. Jews connected with 
the Sanhedrin moved against the believers with a specific plan, 
tracking down their meeting places and arresting believers in their 
private residences with the aim of forcing them to abandon their 
religious convictions or of eliminating them altogether by throwing 
them into prison, by having them executed, or by forcing them to 
leave the city. 


Why did Saul persecute the followers of Jesus? The most 
plausible explanation recognizes that Saul would have regarded the 
proclamation of a crucified Messiah as utterly despicable, indeed 
blasphemous. He was convinced that believing Jews—who devoted 
their lives to Jesus, who believed that the crucified man from 
Nazareth had come back to life, and who taught that he had been 
exalted into heaven as Lord and Savior at the right hand of God— 
could not be allowed to proclaim these convictions to others. He 
was convinced that Jesus was under God’s curse: according to Deut 
21:22-23, “If someone guilty of a capital offense is put to death and 
their body is exposed on a pole,” that person is under God’s curse 
(cf. Gal 3:13). 


Paul obviously disagreed with Gamaliel’s advice (5:34-39), 
convinced that active and decisive measures needed to be taken to 
stop the activities of these people. Pious and educated Jews who 
rejected the claims of the followers of Jesus were convinced that 
belief in Jesus as Messiah and in the atoning efficacy of his death on 
the cross put into question the foundations of Torah obedience as 
the basis of salvation of God’s people. 


Theology in Application 


The long section in which Luke describes Stephen’s interrogation, 
defense, conviction, and execution and the aftermath of the 
persecution of the believers in Jerusalem (7:2-8:3) provides an 
opportunity to probe several important matters: the continuity of 
the church with Israel, the continuity of the Jewish people with the 
people of Israel in past times who disobeyed God and who pushed 


aside God’s envoys, the continuity of the church with a people 
whose history is marked by the tension of obedience and 
disobedience, and, last but not least, the life, the courage, and the 
death of true witnesses of Jesus and the reality of persecution. 


The Continuity of the Church with Israel 


As Stephen is interrogated about his convictions, he responds with a 
long review of the history of Israel. This could be regarded as a 
response that fits the context, since Stephen stands before the 
Jewish leaders in the Sanhedrin. However, from the fact that the 
early Christians relied on the Old Testament as their Scriptures, and 
from the fact that many foundational terms, metaphors, and 
convictions are used in the New Testament to describe the 
transformative salvation that has become a reality through Jesus 
Christ, there is an obviously fundamental continuity between Israel 
and the church. When we relate this continuity to the history of 
Israel that Stephen summarizes in Acts 7, three basic points emerge. 


(1) The revelation and salvation that characterized the history of 
God’s people since Abraham explain God’s revelation and salvation 
through Jesus and thus characterize the history of God’s people ever 
since. Stephen recounts Israel’s history in order to explain, among 
other things, the climactic fulfillment of God’s promises in Jesus, 
the messianic Son of Man who is the Prophet-Redeemer like Moses. 
The life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus is the new 
foundation and center of the life of God’s people—since the 
promises given to Abraham have been fulfilled, since the 
redemption effected by his death supersedes the redemption that 
God provided at the time of Joseph and Moses, and since the 
function of the tabernacle and of the temple as places of God’s 
presence has been absorbed by Jesus, the exalted Son of Man who 
works on behalf of his people from his position at the right hand of 
God. 


But Jesus’ significance cannot be properly understood if we do 
not understand God’s promises to Abraham, God’s intervention at 
the time of Joseph, God’s redemption at the time of Moses through 
the exodus from Egypt, God’s revelation at Mount Sinai, and God’s 
worship in the tabernacle and in the temple. Since Jesus has a 
dramatically increasing number of people who follow him and who 
constitute the “congregation” of God’s people in the present time 


(both in the first century and today), they claim Israel’s history as 
their own history. Paul’s arguments in Rom 4 indicate that this is 
true even for Gentile Christians—Abraham is their “father” also, 
and God’s promises to Abraham and his redemption in the exodus 
inform their self-understanding as the people of God just as in the 
case of Jewish Christians. 


(2) Stephen’s review of Israel’s behavior in the past and his 
indictment of the behavior of the Jewish leaders in his own time 
demonstrate Israel’s need for salvation. Despite repeated arrests of 
the apostles, the Jerusalem believers never gave up on the Jewish 
people. As God never abandoned Israel despite the repeated 
disobedience, idolatry, and apostasy of his people, and as the 
earliest followers of Jesus in Jerusalem did not give up on their 
fellow Jews despite the persecution, so Christians today need to 
persist in their witness to the Jewish people. 


(3) If Israel’s history is the history of the church, written in the 
Scriptures for our instruction (Rom 15:4; cf. 1 Cor 10:1-10), then 
Israel’s disobedience, apostasy, and rejection of God’s envoys serve 
as a warning for Christians. The fact that the patriarchs were 
capable of selling their brother into slavery, that the Israelites 
pushed Moses away and worshiped a golden calf, and that the 
Jewish leaders misunderstood the reality of God’s presence forces us 
to reflect on the sins that Christians and churches have committed, 
on the rejection or marginalization of leaders who called the church 
to repentance and reform, and on the attempt to manipulate God 
through various programs. As Stephen could tell Israel’s history as 
the ambiguous reality of blessing and curse, of salvation and 
judgment, so the history of the church is the history of God’s 
glorious intervention and, at the same time, of abject human 
failure. 


The Persecution of the Jerusalem Believers 


Stephen is the first witness (udptuc) in the church who died for his 
confession of faith in Jesus, the crucified, risen, and exalted Lord 
and Savior. An authentic witness of Jesus is a person full of the 
Holy Spirit willing to serve at tables (6:1-6), active in proclaiming 
Jesus Christ (6:8-10), unfazed by opposition (6:11-14), capable of 
explaining the significance and meaning of the gospel (7:2-56), 
unwilling to compromise his convictions (7:51-53), willing to die 


for his faith (which he regards as more precious than his own life, 
7:57-60), and loving people who have not yet accepted the gospel, 
including his enemies (7:60). What Luke emphasizes is not 
Stephen’s courage but the presence of the Holy Spirit in his life 
(6:10; 7:55). 


Notes 


1. Paul’s speech in Pisidian Antioch has 470 words (Acts 13:16-41), Peter’s speech on 
Pentecost has 429 words of Greek text (Acts 2:14-36). On the speeches in Acts see on 2:14- 
36. 


2. For example Sleeman, Geography, 138-73, who is too narrowly focused on a “spatial 
reading” of the speech. 


3. Cf. Gustavo Martin-Asensio, “Participant Reference and Foregrounded Syntax in the 
Stephen Episode,” in Discourse Analysis and the New Testament: Approaches and Results (ed. S. 
E. Porter and J. T. Reed; JSNTSup 170; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), 235-57. 


4. Abraham is five times the nonexplicit subject and seven times a nonsubject participant. 


5. Thus ESV, NASB, NET, NIV, NKJV, NRSV, GNB, TNIV. The statement in v. 54 is not an 
“epilogue to the main address” (Soards, Speeches, 58), but the last part and climax of 
Stephen’s address, which ends only when he is prevented from continuing his speech, which 
happens in v. 57. Typical is the statement of Tannehill, Acts, 86, that the audience’s angry 
reaction in v. 54 “does not permit Stephen to continue”—when in fact he does continue to 
speak, in the same location, in v. 56. See the arguments in Sleeman, Geography, 141, for v. 
56 as part of Stephen’s speech. 
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97. F. Hahn, “vidc,” EDNT, 3:388. 
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56 (orig. 1998; repr., Grand Rapids: Baker, 2000), 220-30. 
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martyrdom. 

100. Cf. Sleeman, Geography, 165. 
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110. Goldingay, Psalms, 1:450. 

111. Cf. Acts 13:36; 1 Cor 7:39; 11:30; 15:6, 51; 2 Pet 3:4; also in the LXX: Gen 47:30; Deut 
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narrates Stephen’s death. While this is certainly correct, matters are complicated by the fact 


that 8:2, which relates Stephen’s burial, should then be included in the previous section as 
well. The reference to Saul in 8:3 links this brief comment on the persecution of Christians 
in Jerusalem with the execution of Stephen, in which Saul played a role (7:58); it thus 
seems preferable to include 8:1-3 in the aftermath of Stephen’s death. 


113. Thus Martin Hengel and Anna Maria Schwemer, Paul between Damascus and Antioch: The 
Unknown Years (London/Louisville: SCM/Westminster John Knox, 1997), 137. 


114. Richard J. Bauckham, “James and the Jerusalem Church,” in The Book of Acts in Its 
Palestinian Setting (ed. R. J. Bauckham), 415-80, 429. 


115. Barrett, Acts, 392, “ ‘good’ Jews who if not already Christians are ready to be persuaded.” 
Note that according to Luke 23:50, Joseph of Arimathea, who arranged Jesus’ burial, is 
described as “a good and upright man” (vip dya6dc Kal Sikatos). 

116. Cf. Rainer Riesner, “Das Jerusalemer Essenerviertel und die Urgemeinde,” ANRW II.26.2 
(1995): 1775-1922, 1862-63. 


117. The imperfect of the verb Aunaivo (“to cause harm to, injure, damage, spoil, ruin, 
destroy”) emphasizes the ongoing activity of Saul as persecutor of the believers; if translated 
as “to destroy,” the tense should be understood as a conative imperfect, which denotes the 
attempt to achieve a goal—he “tried” or “began to destroy” (NIV, TNIV) or “began 
ravaging” (NASB) the church. The translation offered in BDAG, “Saul was making it hard for 
the [Christian] community” is an understatement—Paul sought to eliminate Christians from 
“circulation” by arresting them (v. 3; 9:13) and by trying to have them executed (9:1; 
26:10). 


Chapter 17 
Acts 8:4-25 


Literary Context 


In the first main section of Acts (1:15-8:3), Luke wrote about the 
beginnings of the new people of God. He described the identity and 
the witness of Jesus’ followers as God’s people (1:15-2:47) and the 
life, witness, trials, and growth of the church in Jerusalem, focusing 
on the ministry of Peter (3:1-8:3). The last part of this section dealt 
with the ministry, trial, and death of Stephen (6:8-8:3), one of the 
seven Greek-speaking Jewish believers chosen to assist the needy 
widows of the church, who actively proclaimed the gospel of Jesus, 
the crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah and his significance for the 
faith and life of the people of Israel. While Luke briefly noted that 
the activities of the apostles reached beyond Jerusalem (5:16), he 
had not described any missionary travels of the apostles or of other 
believers beyond Jerusalem. 


This should not be interpreted as disobedience on the part of the 
apostles, who had been commissioned by Jesus to go from 
Jerusalem to Judea, Samaria, and the ends of the earth (1:8). Three 
points are important. (1) The evidence shows that the Twelve 
received, understood, planned, organized, and carried out Jesus’ 
commission to “international” missionary work.! 


(2) It was presumably the immense and continuous growth of the 
congregation in Jerusalem, numbering in the thousands, that kept 
them initially in the capital. The note in 5:16 suggests that the 
apostles traveled to other towns at least in Judea. Since Luke’s 
reporting is selective and he does not comment on the activities of 
any of the apostles besides Peter, we have no way of knowing 
whether some of the apostles left Jerusalem to travel to Galilee and 
preach there, organizing the earlier followers of Jesus into local 
congregations. While this possibility is hypothetical, we should not 
assume that what Luke does not report did not happen. Also, we 
should not forget that if Stephen’s death dates to the year 32, the 
leadership of the Jerusalem church focused their outreach on the 


Jewish capital for two years before they had to leave the city, some 
of them perhaps permanently. 


(3) From a literary point of view, there is no doubt that Luke 
commences his report about the beginnings of the mission to the 
Gentiles (8:4-12:25) in connection with the persecution that 
scattered believers in Jerusalem. However, since his 
characterization of the apostles and of other leading believers such 
as Stephen was consistently and thoroughly positive, it is a mistake 
to censure the leaders of the Jerusalem church for not engaging in 
missionary outreach to areas outside of Jerusalem and Judea. Thus, 
it is incorrect from both a literary and a historical point of view to 
assume that it was the persecution after Stephen’s execution that 
forced the Jerusalem believers to leave the city and take the gospel 
elsewhere. 


While the Samaritans are not Gentiles, the episode that reports 
their conversion (8:4-25) belongs to the second major section 
entitled “The Beginning of the Mission to Gentiles” (8:4-12:25). The 
persecution after Stephen’s execution and the dispersal of Jerusalem 
believers to regions outside of Judea mark a break in Luke’s 
narrative and signal a new phase of missionary outreach. After the 
gospel was preached in Jerusalem (1:15-8:3) and in Judea (5:16), 
Luke narrates the move of the gospel to regions outside of 
Jerusalem, from Samaria to Syria. The major section 8:4-12:25 
consists of five sections: 


e the mission of Philip to Samaritans and the conversion of an 
Ethiopian (8:4-40) 

e the conversion of Saul, who is called to preach to Jews and 
Gentiles (9:1-30) 

e the mission of Peter in Judea and in Caesarea, where a 
Gentile officer of the Roman army is converted (9:31- 
11:18) 

e the mission in Antioch, the capital of the Roman province 
of Syria (11:19-30) 

e the persecution by Herod Agrippa I, which forces Peter to 
leave Jerusalem permanently (12:1-25) 


The message of Jesus Christ thus moves from Jerusalem and 
Judea to Samaria and to Gentiles in Caesarea and Antioch. The 
concurrence of opposition and persecution on the one hand, and of 


missionary activity in new areas on the other hand, constitutes a 
pattern that frequently characterizes Luke’s subsequent narrative. 
Opposition does not stop the missionary work of the followers of 
Jesus, but prompts them to move to regions and towns in which the 
gospel of Jesus Christ has not yet been proclaimed. 


The section that relates the mission of Philip to the Samaritans 
and the conversion of an Ethiopian (8:4-40) consists of two 
episodes. Luke first reports on Philip’s mission in Samaria (8:4-25) 
and then his encounter with an Ethiopian official (8:26-40). 


II. The Beginnings of the New People of God (1:15- 
8:3) 

II. The Beginnings of the Mission to Gentiles 
(8:4-12:25) 
A. The Mission of Philip to the Samaritans 


and the Conversion of an Ethiopian (8:4- 

40) 

16. The missionary work of Philip in 
Samaria (8:4-25) 

17. The Conversion of an Ethiopian Official 
(8:26-40) 


Main Idea 


In his report about Philip’s mission among the Samaritans, Luke 
emphasizes that missionaries are willing to preach in areas where 
they cannot expect sympathy, that they are not intimidated by local 
celebrities or magical practices, that confessions of faith do not 
preclude serious theological misunderstanding, that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit is linked (at this stage) with the apostles and cannot be 
manipulated, and that conversions result in the reconciliation of 
previously hostile groups and (in this case) in the revitalization of 
Israel. 


Translation 


Acts 8:4-25 


4a Action Those who were scattered traveled from place to place 
b Action and proclaimed the word. 


Action/Place 
(Character entrance) Philip went to a city of Samaria 
Action and proclaimed the Messiah 
to the people. 

Action The crowds paid close attention 
Object to what Philip said 

Circumstance as they listened and 

Circumstance as they saw the signs 

Agency that he performed. 


Event Unclean spirits came out of many that were possessed, 
Manner shrieking loudly. 
Event Many who were paralyzed or 
List crippled 
were cured. 
Event/Result So there was great joy in that city. 


Character entrance Now aman named Simon had been practicing magic 
Place in that city 
Description and amazed the people of Samaria, 

Indirect speech saying that he was someone great. 
Description All the people, 

Sphere from the least to the greatest, 
Acclamation paid attention to him, saying, 

Assertion “This man is the Power of God called Great.” 
Description They paid attention to him 

Explanation because he had amazed them 

Duration for a long time 

Means with his magic. 


Setting: Time (Contrast) But when they believed Philip, 


ds. 
Description who proclaimed the good news about the kingdom of God and 
Description the name of Jesus the Messiah, 
Action they were baptized, 
Sphere both men and women. 
Action Even Simon himself came to faith 
Action and was baptized. 
Action He attached himself to Philip 
Description and was amazed 
Cause when he saw the signs and great miracles that took place. 
Setting: Time When the apostles in Jerusalem heard 
Report that Samaria had accepted the word of God, 
Action theysent Peterand 
List John 


Social/Place to the people there. 
Continued on next page. 


Continued from previous page. 
15a Setting: Time When they arrived, 
b Action they prayed for them 
c Purpose that they might receive the Holy Spirit, 
16a Cause because the Spirit had not yet come upon any of them, 
b Cause as they had only been baptized in the <? 
name of the Lord Jesus. 
17a Action Then Peter and John laid their hands on them, 
b Result and they received the Holy Spirit. 
18a Setting: Time/Event When Simon saw that the Spirit was given 
b Means through the laying on of the apostles’ hands, 
c Action he offered them money 
19a Action and said, 
b Entreaty “Give me that power too 
c Sphe so that anyone... 
d M on whom I lay my hands 
e Result ... may receive the Holy Spirit.” 
20a Reaction But Peter said to him, 
b Prophecy/Warning “May your money perish with you, 
e Cause because you thought 
d Character’s thoughts you could buy the gift of God 
e Means with money! 
21a Assertion You have no part or share in this matter, 
b Cause for your heart is not right in God’s sight. 
22a Command Repent of this wickedness 
b Command and ask the Lord 
c Purpose that he may possibly forgive you the intention of your heart. 
23a Assertion Forlsee that youare full of poison and 
b Assertion captive to unrighteousness.” 
24a Reaction Simon responded, 
b Entreaty “Pray for me to the Lord 
c Purpose that nothing of what you have said may happen to me.” 
25a Setting: Time After they had borne witness 
b Action and preached the word of the Lord, 
c Action they returned to Jerusalem, 
d Action proclaiming the good news 
e Place in many of the villages of the Samaritans. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The four incidents that make up the bulk of the episode of Philip’s 
missionary work among the Samaritans (8:4-25) describe the 
proclamation of the gospel by Philip among the Samaritans (8:5- 
11), the conversion of Samaritan people, including Simon (8:12- 
13), the arrival of Peter and John and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
(8:14-17), and the confrontation between Peter and Simon (8:18- 
24). 


The episode is another historical narrative. It begins and ends with 
a summary statement that, in each case, emphasizes the expanding 
missionary work of the church in areas outside of Jerusalem, 
namely, in Judea and in Samaria (vv. 1, 4, 25). There is a summary 
report of miracles (v. 7), but Luke does not include a miracle story. 
In v. 4 Luke reports the missionary work of believers who flee 


Jerusalem and proclaim the word of God as they travel from place 
to place.3 In v. 25 Luke reports the missionary work of Peter and 
John in many Samaritan villages as they travel back to Jerusalem; 
this summary statement contains the only reference to “villages” 
(k@uat) in the New Testament outside of the Gospels,* a social 
location in which Jesus often proclaimed the arrival of the kingdom 
of God. Since the Twelve accompanied Jesus during his travels, they 
had experience in interacting with village people. As Jesus trained 
the Twelve to “fish for people” (Mark 1:17/Luke 5:10), and as Jesus 
spent most of his time in the villages of Galilee, we would expect a 
preaching activity of the Twelve in villages as well. It is thus 
surprising that Acts 8:25 is the only explicit reference to missionary 
preaching in villages in Acts.5 Since Luke reports selectively, we 
should not read too much into this silence concerning these villages. 


Luke reports direct speech for Simon, a Samaritan magician (v. 
10d concerning his claims, v. 19 concerning his attempt to buy the 
ability to convey the gift of the Holy Spirit, v. 24 his request for 
prayer for himself), and for Peter, who rebukes the magician and 
calls him to repent (v. 20-23). The direct speech segments for 
Simon (vv. 10, 19, 24) contribute to the negative characterization 
with which he is introduced (v. 9). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Mission of Philip in Samaria (8:4-25) 
A. Summary Statement regarding the Missionary Work 
of Jerusalem Believers (8:4) 
B. The Proclamation of the Gospel by Philip among the 
Samaritans (8:5-11) 
1. Philip’s arrival in Samaria (8:5a) 
2. Philip’s proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah (8:5b-c) 
3. The attention of the crowds, who listen and observe 
(8:6) 
4. The performance of miracles by Philip and the joy of 
the crowds (8:7-9) 
5. The activity of Simon the magician in Samaria (8:9- 
11) 
C. The Conversion of the Samaritans (8:12-13) 
1. The conversion and baptism of Samaritan men and 
women (8:12) 


2. The conversion and baptism of Simon the magician 
(8:13) 
D. The Arrival of Peter and John and the Gift of the 
Holy Spirit (8:14-17) 
1. The apostles in Jerusalem hear the news from Samaria 
(8:14a-b) 
2. Peter and John are sent to Samaria (8:14c-15a) 
3. Peter and John pray for the gift of the Spirit for the 
Samaritans (8:15b-16) 
4. The Samaritan believers receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (8:17) 
E. The Confrontation between Peter and Simon (8:18- 
24) 
1. Simon’s offer of money in exchange for spiritual 
power (8:18-19) 
2. Peter’s rejection of Simon’s offer (8:20-23) 
a. Threat of a curse as punishment for Simon’s offer 
(8:20) 
b. Assertion that Simon’s faith is defective (8:21) 
c. Advice to repent and pray for forgiveness (8:22) 
d. Assertion that Simon’s attitude is poisonous and 
unrighteous (8:23) 
3. Simon’s repentance and plea (8:24) 
F. Summary Statement regarding the Missionary Work 
of Peter and John in Samaria (8:25) 
1. Peter and John preach and teach in the city in which 
Philip had worked (8:25a-b) 
2. Peter and John proclaim the gospel in numerous 
Samaritan villages (8:25c-e) 


Explanation of the Text 


8:4 Those who were scattered traveled from place to place and 
proclaimed the word (oi pév ovv Staomapévtec ELÄAHOV 
eVayyeALCOHEVOL TOV AOyOV). The believers impacted by the 
persecution that the Jewish authorities organized after Stephen’s 
execution (v. 1) were forced, if they managed to escape 
imprisonment (v. 3), to leave Jerusalem. The grammatical focus of 
this summary statement is Luke’s reference to the fact that the 
scattered believers “traveled from place to place” (81AA00v). The 
present participle translated “proclaimed” (ebayyeAuLöuevoi) is 


modal, underscoring the fact that as they traveled in the regions of 
Judea and Samaria, they kept proclaiming the good news of the 
word of God concerning Jesus, the promised Messiah and Savior. 
Presumably if these believers preached the gospel in towns outside 
of Jerusalem, they had been actively sharing the message about 
Jesus in the city. 


The following description of the preaching activity of Philip in 
Samaria (vv. 5-13) and Luke’s later comment about scattered 
Jerusalem believers reaching Antioch, the capital of the province of 
Syria (11:19), are but two examples of what was happening after 
Stephen’s execution.® In fact, the material between 8:4 and 11:19 
can be regarded as illustrations of the “traveling from place to 
place” that took place at this time—Philip traveling to Samaria 
(8:5-13), Peter and John traveling through Samaria (8:14-25), 
Philip traveling toward Gaza (8:26-39) and along the coast from 
Azotus to Caesarea (8:40), Saul being converted in Damascus and 
encountering believers (9:1-22), Saul traveling to Jerusalem (9:23- 
29) and to Tarsus (9:30), Peter traveling through the Plain of 
Sharon to Lydda and Joppa (9:32-43), and to Caesarea (10:1-48) 
and back to Jerusalem (11:1-18). 


8:5 Philip went to a city of Samaria and proclaimed the 
Messiah to the people (BiALnnoG SÈ KATEAOWV EIG nÖALV THC 
Lapapeiacs éKnpvooev avtoig TOV XpLoTöv). Philip, one of the 
Seven (cf. 6:1-6),” arrived in Samaria and proclaimed Jesus as the 
Messiah. The distance from Jerusalem to Shechem at the foot of 
Mount Gerizim is only thirty-seven miles (sixty km) and could thus 
be reached in two or three days. According to John 4:19-26, 39-42, 
Jesus had sympathizers in Samaria. In local synagogues Philip may 
have encountered disciples of John the Baptist who had baptized in 
the border region of Samaria.’ If the congregation in Jerusalem 
maintained regular contacts with Jesus’ supporters in Galilee, 
believers would have regularly traveled through Samaria. Thus 
there were several points of contact that would have helped Philip 
in his preaching activities. 

At the same time we should not forget that Jesus and his disciples 
had not only positive experiences in Samaria; on one occasion a 
Samaritan town refused to provide Jesus and his disciples with 
hospitality (Luke 9:52-56).° It is not entirely clear where Philip 
preached the gospel. The phrase translated “to a city of Samaria” 


(eis OALV TiS Lapyapeiac) assumes the textual-critical decision 
that the Greek text does not include the article.10 The phrase “of 
Samaria” thus refers not to the city (called Sebaste since Herod I) 
but to the district. 


Luke provides no specific information about the town in which 
Philip preaches. Even if the indeterminate reading “a city” is 
preferred, Sebaste is mentioned by some as a possible location. 
Other suggested locations are Qedumim, Umm Rihan, and Sychar. 
Justin Martyr suggested the city of Geth (Gitta), about six miles (ten 
km) northwest of Sebaste, the birthplace of Simon Magus (Justin, 1 
Apol. 26); this identification cannot be confirmed, however. In v. 9, 
Luke refers to “the people of Samaria” (tO €0voc tç Lapapgiac) 
who had been under the spell of Simon Magus. In view of similar 
formulations and in the context of 1:8, the phrase “the people of 
Samaria” is most plausibly interpreted as the population of the 
geographical region of Samaria, which evidently belongs, in Luke’s 
perspective, to the twelve tribes of Israel.11 


[The Samaritans] were at best among the “lost sheep” of Israel. 
The evangelization of them by Philip therefore continues the 
work of Jesus in reaching out to the marginal and outcast among 
the people and inviting them to a full participation in the 
restored people of God forming around the Prophet whom God 
raised up.12 


The term translated “proclaim” (Knploow) is not a technical 
term. Its use in the New Testament, when applied to Jesus and the 
apostles, corresponds to the ministry of the Old Testament prophets, 
who were God’s spokesmen, proclaiming with authority the will of 
God, with the expectation that the listeners would react to the 
message, absorb its meaning, and follow God’s will. Thus the verb 
frequently designates the oral proclamation of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ—a message entrusted to the Twelve and to other messengers 
such as Philip, Paul, and other early Christian missionaries, a 
message that they thus convey with divine authority and with 
courageous confidence. 13 


The content of Philip’s proclamation is summarized with the term 
“Messiah” (TOV XpltoTOv; see on 2:31, 36); according to 8:12 he 
“proclaimed the good news about the kingdom of God and the 
name of Jesus the Messiah.” He preached what the Jerusalem 


apostles had been preaching—that Jesus of Nazareth, who had been 
crucified, was raised from the dead and exalted to the right hand of 
God, and that he is thus the promised Savior of Israel. Assuming 
that Philip as familiar with Samaritan views, he would have known 
that they did not share many of the messianic expectations found 
among the Jews, since they regarded only the Pentateuch as Holy 
Scripture. He undoubtedly focused his message about Jesus on the 
Samaritans’ expectation of the coming of a “prophet like Moses” 
(Deut 18:15, 18; see on 3:22), whom they called “Taheb” (probably 
from an Aramaic verb meaning “the Returning One”). 


8:6 The crowds paid close attention to what Philip said as they 
listened and as they saw the signs that he performed 
(mpooetyov S€ oi GYAOL toç AEyONEVOLG Und TOD PiAinnou 
OpodvLASsOV Ev TH AkoOVEtV aVTOUSG Kal PAEmELV TA onuela à 
éoiet). The Samaritans listened to Philip’s preaching. Luke notes 
that Philip spoke before “crowds,” that the people paid attention 
over an extended period of time (note the imperfect tense 
mpooetyov), that they were of “one mind” (óuoðvuasóv) as they 
listened, and that they saw the miraculous signs (TA onuela; see on 
2:19, 22) that Philip performed. Just as the proclamation of the 
apostles in Jerusalem was accompanied by miracles,!4 so was 
Philip’s, which certainly boosted the eagerness of the people to 
listen to what he had to say. Luke does not say, however, that the 
Samaritans believed (v. 12) merely because they witnessed 
miracles. 


8:7-8 Unclean spirits came out of many that were possessed, 
shrieking loudly. Many who were paralyzed or crippled were 
cured. So there was great joy in that city (moAAol yàp TOV 
EXOVTWV TVELLATA AKAdapra POWVTA Pwvi UEYGAN e&ApxoveTo, 
TOAAOL SE TAPAAEAUVLEVOL Kal YMAOL EHEPANEÜHNOAV- EyEVETO SE 
ron Yapa Ev Ti mwOAEL Erelvn). Luke specifies what kind of 
miracles happened among the Samaritan population (v. 7). People 
were liberated from unclean spirits, and people who were paralyzed 
or crippled were healed. The “loud shrieks”!5 confirmed that a 
miraculous liberation from evil spirits had taken place, rendering 
the miracles of exorcism audible, as healings of paralyzed and 
crippled people are visible miracles. The passive voice of the verb 
“cured” (€0€pameVOnoav) could point to Philip as the one who 


“performed” miracles (v. 6), but more likely implies God as the one 
who caused the miracles to happen. The repetition of the word 
“many” (moAAol) indicates that miraculous healings were not 
isolated events but frequent occurrences. 


Since the miracles resulted in a large number of people 
experiencing relief from ailments that had afflicted them, 
presumably, for many years, there was “great joy” (moAAN yapda) 
among the inhabitants of the city in which Philip was staying. It is 
natural, and theologically plausible (cf. 2:46; 3:8; 5:41), to link the 
joy of the Samaritans with their faith (v. 12). The “interruption” 
that many scholars see in vv. 9-11 is not really an interruption of 
the narrative but a further illustration of the effect of Philip’s 
ministry—the crowds listened (v. 6), miracles happened (v. 7), and 
people rejoiced (v. 8), having been liberated not only from evil 
spirits and illnesses but from the magic of Simon (v. 9), to whom 
everybody had listened (v. 10) and who had amazed the people 
with his magic tricks (v. 11). Thus, even though the joy (v. 8) of the 
Samaritans is separated in the biblical text from their faith (v. 12), 
joy and faith belong together since the “experience of gladness”16 is 
a fundamental characteristic of people who have repented of their 
sins and come to faith in Jesus as Messiah and Savior. 


8:9 Now a man named Simon had been practicing magic in 
that city and amazed the people of Samaria, saying that he was 
someone great (AvNp SÉ TIG OVOLATL Liov mpoUmiipxyev Ev TH 
NÖAEL HAYyEUWV Kal EFLoTAVWV TO EOVOS THIS Lanapelac, A€Eywv 
eivai Ttva ċavtòv uéyav). Luke now introduces Simon in order to 
highlight the changes taking place among the Samaritan population. 
Instead of listening to Simon, a celebrity on account of his 
effectiveness in the art of magic (vv. 10-11), they listen to Philip (v. 
6); instead of being amazed by what Simon did through his magic 
(vv. 9, 11), they are amazed at the miracles Philip is performing 
(vv. 6-7); instead of acknowledging Simon’s claims to divine power 
(v. 10), they believe in the message about Jesus the Messiah and the 
kingdom of God (v. 12). 


Simon is evidently a Samaritan, as he is active in the Samaritan 
town in which “people of Samaria” (TO &8vog TÄG Lapapeiac) were 
living. The term translated as “people” here denotes “a body of 
persons united by kinship, culture, and common traditions” 
(BDAG). Linked with the geographical term “Samaria,” the first 


(geographical) meaning of “Samaritans” (cf. v. 25) may be in view. 
At the same time, the term “people” (€@voc) suggests an ethnic 
meaning that, in the New Testament references to the Samaritans, 
also implies a religious sense. Simon belonged to the people who 
claimed to be the descendants of the Israelite tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh and who worshiped Yahweh on Mount Gerizim. 


Simon had been “practicing magic” for an extended but 
unspecified period of time. In the ancient world, magic—what 
today we would call witchcraft, sorcery, or the occult—was based 
on the view that human beings, gods, demons, and the visible world 
are all connected by sympathies and antipathies in ways that can be 
influenced by rituals involving incantations and the manipulation of 
objects. Its purpose was to overcome public or private problems. 
Usually magic was defensive, harnessing the powers of gods or 
spirits in order to gain protection against diseases and demons. 
Active forms of magic sought victory in a race or success in sexual 
liaisons; the offensive use of magic against personal enemies, 
involving curses, was feared and often punished. 


The term translated “magic” (ai wayeiat) denotes “rites 
ordinarily using incantations designed to influence/control 
transcendent powers” (BDAG). According to the Mosaic law, all 
forms of magic were forbidden,!”7 though this did not prevent Jews 
from engaging in magical practices. The fact that Simon practiced 
magic probably implies that he earned money from the sale of 
magic spells, but it does not necessarily mean that “magician” was 
his profession. 


Simon claimed “that he was someone great” (eivai Twa &auTOV 
uéyav). In view of v. 10 and the formulation there with a passive 
participle (Kod.ouu&vn), Simon evidently used a title that included 
the term “great” (uéyac). He practiced not only magic but made 
claims concerning himself, which perhaps implied divine status of 
some sort (see on v. 10). Justin Martyr (ca. AD 100-165) says that 
Simon declared that he was “God above all power and authority 
and might” (Dial. 120.6), that “he was thought to be a god,” and 
that the Samaritans “confess this man as their first God” (1 Apol. 
26). Since Justin Martyr was himself a Samaritan, born in Neapolis 
(ancient Shechem), he may have had additional information about 
Simon. 


Simon gained a large following among the Samaritan people who 


were “amazed” (€€toTaVvwv, vv. 9, 11) about what he was able to 
do through his magic. Luke does not report what Simon was 
capable of accomplishing. The apocryphal Acts of Peter 4:32 claims 
that Simon was able to “fly” (levitate), a feat that made him famous 
in Rome. It is among these people excited by the magic activity of 
Simon that Philip is preaching the message of Jesus.18 


8:10-11 All the people, from the least to the greatest, paid 
attention to him, saying, “This man is the Power of God called 
Great.” They paid attention to him because he had amazed 
them for a long time with his magic (@ mpooeiyov nävreg and 
utkpod wc peydAou AEYOVTEG- OVTÖG EOTLV ý 8lvayuıg TOD BEod 1} 
KAAOLUEVN HEYAAN. POOEIXOV SE AUTH Sta TO ikav® ypdvw Taic 
hayelaıs é&€oTakévat avTtovc). The entire population was 
enthralled by Simon’s activities and claims. All the people, from the 
uneducated to the influential, paid attention to what he was doing. 
Luke notes that the people accepted Simon’s claims concerning 
himself (cf. v. 9d). It is likely that the expression “the Power of 
God” (N dbvauıc Tov HeoÜ), explained with the word “Great” 
(ueyaAn), should be understood as a title reflecting Simon’s claims. 


In the context of the ancient world, this formulation is 
ambiguous. The expression can be read as a claim to be the highest 
of the supernatural powers or as an explicit claim to divinity. If 
Simon claimed to have divine status, we would expect Luke to 
challenge such a claim. He has been described as 


a charismatic figure adept in the traditions of the Magoi, who 
exercised considerable ability, authority, and influence. A self- 
proclaimed expert in divine things, Simon would not have 
rejected the notion of being a “Gnostic,” at least not in the 
original classical sense of the word. He taught a source of truth 
and salvation that differed from mainstream Jewish thought and 
practice; he claimed the preeminent role of “Standing One”— 
some called him the “first God,” Christians viewed him as a 
“Christ pretender”—and he enjoyed public favor and widespread 
respect from Samaria to Rome.19 


8:12 But when they believed Philip, who proclaimed the good 
news about the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus the 
Messiah, they were baptized, both men and women (OTe 5€ 
EnloTevoav TH Oirinnw evayyertCouevw nepl Tis Baotretlas To 


8e00 Kal TOU OVvduATOS Inoot Xptotov, éfantiCovto AVvöpeg TE 
Kal yuvaikec). The Samaritan people of the town in which Simon 
had been active and in which Philip was preaching responded to 
the evangelist’s message. The report about the conversion of 
Samaritan people in vv. 12-13 is the second incident of this 
episode. Samaritans “believed” (€miotevoav) and “were baptized” 
(€BastiCovto) as a sign of their commitment to faith in Jesus; the 
passive voice of the verb suggests that it was Philip who immersed 
the new believers.20 


Luke’s report about conversions among the Samaritan people 
includes another brief summary (cf. vv. 4-5) of Philip’s message, 
formulated with a present tense participle clause: he “proclaimed 
the good news” (ebayyeAllouevw; see on 5:42) regarding the 
kingdom of God and Jesus the Messiah. As Philip explains the 
arrival of the kingdom of God, a present reality that became visible 
in his miracles (vv. 6-7), he continues the ministry of Jesus and the 
apostles.21 And as he explains “the name of Jesus the Messiah,” he 
stands in continuity with the proclamation of the Twelve in 
Jerusalem.22 


8:13 Even Simon himself came to faith and was baptized. He 
attached himself to Philip and was amazed when he saw the 
signs and great miracles that took place (0 5€ Litwv Kal aUTÖG 
éxiotevoev Kal PBantıiodeis Åv npookaptepõv TH Pirinnw, 
HEWPWV TE onueta Kal Suváuetç pEydAac ytvouévac EELOTATO). 
Simon was converted as well. In vv. 9-11 Luke had commented on 
Simon’s influence on the Samaritan population in order to 
underscore the power of the gospel that turned the people away 
from Simon to believing in Philip and his message about Jesus (vv. 
6-8, 12). In this verse Luke emphasizes that same power of the 
gospel by highlighting the fact that even Simon, who had practiced 
magic to great effect, came to faith. 


In view of Simon’s subsequent behavior, some have doubted 
whether he experienced a genuine conversion.23 Luke’s description 
leaves little room for debate, however. He states that Simon 
“believed” or (if the tense of the verb éxiotevoev is interpreted as 
an ingressive aorist) “came to faith,” and he was immersed 
(BanTıodelc) as an expression of his repentance and his profession 
of faith in Jesus as the Messiah and Savior. There is no reason to 
doubt that Philip would have followed the practice of the Jerusalem 


church regarding baptism as linked with the acceptance of the 
message about the need for repentance and about faith in Jesus as 
Messiah and Savior (2:38, 41). 


While the Samaritans had been amazed by Simon’s works of 
magic, Simon himself is now amazed as he follows Philip around 
and sees the “signs and great miracles” (onueia Kal SuvdueEtc 
ueyáňaç; cf. vv. 6-7) being done. The present tense of the 
participles translated “he attached himself” (mpookaptep@v) and 
“he saw” (dewp@wv), having semantic prominence, imply that 
Simon’s conversion had ongoing consequences for his behavior in 
initial discipleship, which again indicates there is no reason to 
doubt the genuine nature of his faith commitment. There is no hint 
that Philip baptized Simon prematurely. 


8:14 When the apostles in Jerusalem heard that Samaria had 
accepted the word of God, they sent Peter and John to the 
people there (Axovoavtec è oi Ev TepoooAULOLG ANÖOTOAOL OTL 
SéSEKTal N Laydpela TOV AGyOV TOU HEOÜ, ANEOTEILAV POG 
avtous Ilétpov Kal Twdvvnv). The third incident of this unit 
relates the arrival of Peter and John in Samaria and their 
involvement in the reception of the Holy Spirit by the Samaritans 
(vv. 14-17). The localization of the apostles “in Jerusalem” 
confirms the comment in 8:1 that the persecution that followed 
after Stephen’s execution had not permanently driven the apostles 
from Jerusalem. The fact that this prepositional phrase is embedded 
in the reference to the apostles (oi... Gmdo0TOAOL) indicates, 
perhaps, that not all apostles were present in Jerusalem when the 
report about conversions in Samaria reached them. 


The fact that the apostles in Jerusalem heard about the 
conversion of people in Samaria and sent Peter and John there 
indicates that the Twelve naturally acted as the group responsible 
for the proclamation of the gospel in regions beyond Jerusalem (cf. 
1:8). The phrase “accepted” or “received the word of God” 
(SESEKTAL ... TOV AGyOV TOU HE00) confirms that at least in the 
report that reached Jerusalem, the conversions of the Samaritans 
resulting from Philip’s preaching were described as genuine (cf. 
2:41; 11:1). Luke does not say why the apostles sent Peter and John 
to Samaria, but since vv. 14-16 is one single sentence, the report 
likely contained the information that the Samaritan believers had 
not received the Holy Spirit. 


8:15-16 When they arrived, they prayed for them that they 
might receive the Holy Spirit, because the Spirit had not yet 
come upon any of them, as they had only been baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus (oittves KataBdvtes mpoonvgavto nepi 
avTOV Önwg AGBwow nveüna äylov- OvsSénw yàp Åv En’ OvSevi 
AUTWV ENINENTWKÖG, WOVOV SE Beßantiouevor UnfÄpxov sic TO 
övopa TOU kuUpiou Inoot). Peter and John arrive in the Samaritan 
town in which Philip has been preaching the gospel. They pray 
(mpoonvgavto) that God may cause the Samaritan converts to 
receive the Holy Spirit (v. 15). That Peter and John pray for the 
reception of the Holy Spirit rather than explain the gospel in more 
detail confirms that they accept the faith of the Samaritans as 
authentic.24 Luke marks the delay of the reception of the Holy Spirit 
in v. 16 as extraordinary, stating that the Spirit had “not yet” 
(o0SEtw) come upon any of them. This explanation would be 
superfluous if Luke or his readers regarded an interval between 
baptism and the reception of the Spirit as normal. The Samaritans 
had believed (v. 12) and been immersed on account of their 
confession of faith, passing “into the sphere in which Jesus is 
acknowledged as Lord, becoming (so to speak) Jesus’ property.”25 


In Depth: The Reception of the Holy Spirit 
and the Samaritan Believers 


[The Holy Spirit] performs important 
soteriological functions and so Spirit-reception 
normally attaches to the complex of conversion- 
initiation itself. In that case, however, the 
believer’s responsive faith to the message, and 
submission to baptism, would generally be more 
than enough “initial evidence” that the convert 
had joined the Israel of fulfillment, the people of 
the Spirit ... one might anticipate that for many, 
if not most, the actual moment of Spirit-reception 
passed relatively unnoticed as one in the whole 
series of experiences involved in the titanic 
upheaval of conversion-initiation.26 


Luke regularly describes the conversion of both Jews 


and Gentiles, which includes the acceptance of the gospel 
as preached and explained, repentance of sins, coming to 
faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior, and 
immersion as a sign of commitment to Jesus. In these 
descriptions he often does not specify the moment of 
reception of the Spirit or any initial manifestation, such as 
speaking in unlearned languages (cf. 8:36-39; 9:1-19; 
16:14-15; 16:30-34). Realities such as rejoicing (8:39; 
16:34) or missionary ministry (9:20-22) are taken as 
adequate ongoing evidence of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. For the majority of conversions, “initial evidence” 
beyond baptism itself and, for example, joy in the gospel 
“would not have been an issue. It would only become an 
issue were there no ongoing evidence of the Spirit’s 
presence and manifestation,” as apparently is true for the 
Samaritan believers. 


This raises the question of how the apostles in 
Jerusalem concluded that the Samaritan believers had not 
received the Holy Spirit—or how Philip himself reached 
this conclusion, if the report taken from Samaria to 
Jerusalem originated with Philip. In view of v. 18, where 
Simon “sees” the effects of the reception of the Spirit, the 
most plausible explanation is that “the ‘Spirit of prophecy’ 
had not yet been manifest among the disciples in the 
kinds of charismata the writer expected to characterize 
possession of this gift (and which apparently did become 
manifest when the apostles prayed and laid their hands on 
the Samaritans, 8.18).”27 


Luke himself provides no explanation for the delay of 
the Holy Spirit in Samaria. Perhaps God withheld the 
Spirit in his sovereignty in order to establish a connection 
between the Samaritan believers and the Jewish believers 
in Jerusalem through the apostles Peter and John. Because 
of several hundred years of alienation between Jews and 
Samaritans, the latter would naturally be prone to reject 
the authority of the Jewish leaders of the church in 
Jerusalem. At the same time, Jewish believers in 
Jerusalem might have been easily skeptical regarding 
Samaritans being granted salvation, despite Jesus’ 


command in Acts 1:8. The delay of the Spirit’s reception 
by the Samaritans and the involvement of Peter and John 
teach these new believers that they need the mother 
church in Jerusalem, and it demonstrates to the Jewish 
believers that God granted Samaritans who came to faith 
in Jesus the same messianic salvation that they had been 
granted. The delay of the Holy Spirit thus may find its 
explanation in the fact that this was the first significant 
extension of salvation beyond Judaism (understood as 
focused on Jerusalem). 


8:17 Then Peter and John laid their hands on them, and they 
received the Holy Spirit (TÖTE EneTtldeoav TAG XElpag Ex’ AVTOUVG 
Kal &AduBavov nveüna ÄyLov). The Samaritan believers receive 
the Holy Spirit as Peter and John lay their hands on them. Here the 
laying on of hands (see on 6:6) signifies the transfer of power,28 
specifically the power of the Holy Spirit, and accompanies a prayer 
of invocation asking for God’s blessing,29 i.e., the granting of his 
promise of the Holy Spirit. 


There must have been a visible or audible manifestation of the 
coming of the Spirit that prompted Simon to think that he might 
acquire the ability to convey the Spirit from the apostles through 
money (vv. 18-19). It is a plausible assumption that the Samaritan 
Christians spoke in unlearned foreign languages (glossolalia) when 
they received the Holy Spirit; when Luke introduces a new group of 
people who accepted the gospel of Jesus Christ, he links the 
reception of the Spirit with glossolalia (in 2:4-12 the Jews; in 
10:46; 11:15, 17 the Gentiles; and in 19:6 the disciples of John the 
Baptist). These four groups (including the Samaritans) represent 
people who are distinct from a salvation-historical perspective. 


The conversion of the Samaritans is particularly significant as the 
gospel for the first time reaches people who are not unambiguously 
members of the people of Israel. It also should be noted that in 
these four cases, the manifestations linked with the reception of the 
Holy Spirit, whether it included speaking in tongues or laying on of 
hands, constituted corporate rather than individual experiences. 
When Luke reports the conversion of individuals such as Lydia or 
the jailer in Philippi (16:11-15, 25-34), he does not describe a two- 
stage experience of conversion/baptism followed at a later date by 


the reception of the Spirit. 


8:18-19 When Simon saw that the Spirit was given through 
the laying on of the apostles’ hands, he offered them money 
and said, “Give me that power too so that anyone on whom I 
lay my hands may receive the Holy Spirit” (iSwv Sè 6 Livwv STL 
Sia Tic EmWEoEWS TOV YEWHV THV AnOOTOAWV SiSOTAL TO 
VEDA, MPOONVEYKEV AUTOLS ypńaTa A€ywv: SOTE KAOL TV 
éEovoiav TavTHV iva ®© éav EnLO@ Tac XEipag Aaußavn mveüna 
äyıov). Simon, the former expert in the magical arts, is presented as 
committing a serious sin. The fourth incident of the Samaria unit 
concludes with the confrontation between Peter and Simon (vv. 18- 
24) over the latter’s suggestion that if he gave the apostles money, 
they would give him in return the power to convey the Holy Spirit. 
The offer of money is motivated by Simon’s observation of the 
manifestations caused by the Holy Spirit, whom the Samaritans 
receive as Peter and John lay their hands on them (v. 18). 


Simon evidently saw dramatic effects of the arrival of the Holy 
Spirit, best understood in terms of invasive prophecy and 
doxological speech (see on 2:4 and 8:17). The verb translated 
“offered” (npoonNveykev) implies that Simon brought money to the 
apostles for them to grant his request to receive the “power” 
(€Eovoia) to confer the gift of the Holy Spirit by the laying on of 
hands (v. 19). Simon’s offer to purchase such spiritual power gave 
rise to the term simony, which Thomas Aquinas defines as “a 
deliberate design of selling or buying for a temporal price 
something spiritual or annexed to the spiritual.”30 


8:20 But Peter said to him, “May your money perish with you, 
because you thought you could buy the gift of God with 
money!” (Iétpoc 8è eimev PÖG aÙTÓv: TO ApyUpLOv gov OUV ooÌ 
ein Eis AnWAELav OTL THV Swpeadv Tod HeOÜ Evönloag SLA 
XpNHATwv KTÄ0BaL). Peter’s response to Simon is also reported in 
direct speech, making the narrative more vivid and, more 
important, underlining the significance of Peter’s rejection of 
Simon’s offer to buy spiritual power. Peter’s response has four 
components. In this first one, Peter formulates a threat that implies 
a curse as punishment for Simon’s offer: “May your money perish 
with you” (v. 20b). The noun translated as “perish” (GmwAeta) 
refers in the Old Testament to the destruction that God brings on 


human beings as a result of their rebellion against him (Deut 8:19; 
Job 11:20; Isa 57:4; Dan 2:5; 3:96). Peter threatens that God will 
destroy Simon and the money that has been offered. 


The present optative (ein) expresses a wish. The threat of 
judgment is often interpreted as representing a curse.31 Peter’s 
words imply at least the threat of curse,32 which in view of the call 
to repentance (v. 22) is a warning of serious consequences if Simon 
persists in the mind-set with which he has approached the apostles. 
Since Peter calls Simon to repentance, the translation of v. 20b as 
“To hell with your and your money!” (Phillips; cf. GNB) is therefore 
not appropriate, unless it is understood as a colloquial idiom that 
expresses disgusted rejection and thus is not taken literally. 


Simon’s sin is the notion that the power to convey the gift of the 
Holy Spirit can be bought with money (v. 20c-e). Two things are 
important here. First, it is not only the action of buying (and then 
selling)33 spiritual power that provokes God’s judgment, but already 
the thought that this is possible. Both actions and attitudes 
constitute sin that God judges when and if they stand in opposition 
to God’s demands and standards.34 Second, the Holy Spirit and his 
manifestations are a “gift” (6wped) that God gives and that thus 
cannot be acquired by money. The attempt to buy (and sell) the gift 
of conveying the Spirit of God amounts to an attempt to manipulate 
God himself, which is not only impossible but a most serious sin. 
God’s good gifts can only be received with thankful hearts. 


8:21 You have no part or share in this matter, for your heart is 
not right in God’s sight (oUK goTtv ool Epic OVSE KANPOG Ev TH 
AOYW TOUTW, N yàp KapSia oov OUK Eotiv EvOeia Evavtt TOU 
Beoü). The second part of Peter’s response is the assertion that 
Simon’s faith is defective. His heart is not right in the sight of 
God.35 The term translated as “right” (ev@eta) means in a literal 
sense “in a straight or direct line”; used figuratively it refers to the 
heart being (or not being) “proper, honest, right.” Here “heart” 
(kapSia; see on 4:32) refers to (1) Simon’s intellectual 
understanding of spiritual realities, (2) the voluntative driving force 
of his actions, which continue to be focused on power and prestige, 
and (3) his relationship with God, which is defective both in 
theological and ethical respects since he has misunderstood the 
nature of God’s Spirit and his conscience still cannot distinguish 
between vice and virtue. 


The key word for the interpretation of v. 2la is the term 
translated as “matter” (AGyoc); the demonstrative pronoun “this” 
indicates that Adyoc here does not mean “word” in terms of the 
Christian message?¢ but refers to the “matter” of the bestowal of the 
gift of the Spirit, which is the substance of Simon’s request. Peter 
asserts that Simon has no “part” (uepic) or, what amounts to the 
same, “share” (KA.poc) in conveying the Spirit. His point is not that 
Simon is not an apostle; rather, he points to Simon’s defective 
relationship with God. Luke’s words do not take back the force of 
his description of Simon’s conversion in v. 13. While it is true that if 
believers are not on guard about their actions or attitudes, they may 
still end in “perish[ing]” (AnwAeta), such perdition does not 
necessarily mean the loss of salvation but could refer to the kind of 
instantaneous death that Ananias and Sapphira suffered (5:1-11). 


8:22 Repent of this wickedness and ask the Lord that he may 
possibly forgive you the intention of your heart (uetTavónoov 
OÙV And TÄG Kakiac cov TAUTNS Kal Senontt Tod Kupiov, ei dpa 
apeSroetai oot Å Enlvola TÄS Kapdlag oov). The third component 
of Peter’s response is the advice to repent. Simon must “repent” 
(uetavonoov) and “ask” (SenOntv the Lord for forgiveness. These 
two aorist imperatives imply Peter’s authority and underline the 
seriousness of Simon’s situation. Peter does not make suggestions 
but formulates commands. The “wickedness” from which Simon 
must turn away is the “intention of [his] heart” (r émivota Tis 
Kapdlac), i.e., the specific sin of attempting to buy the power of 
conveying the gift of the Spirit. Here repentance means a change of 
heart—a change exhibited in proper intentions and in right 
behavior. The formulation of the conditional clause with the future 
indicative (first class condition) indicates that the repentance of 
Simon is a real possibility.37 


8:23 “For I see that you are full of poison and captive to 
unrighteousness” (gic yap XOANV mtkpiac Kal OVVSEoLOV AStkiac 
Op@ o€ Övra). The final component of Peter’s response is the 
assertion that Simon’s attitude is poisonous and unrighteous. The 
phrase translated as “full of poison” consists of a genitive 
construction whose first noun (,OAN) denotes a substance with an 
unpleasant taste (“gall, bile”) and, figuratively, bitter anger. The 
LXX uses the term to translate Hebrew words that mean “gall” (Job 


16:13), “wormwood” (Prov 5:4; Lam 3:15 NRSV), “poison” (Ps 
69:21 [LXX 68:22] NRSV), and “venom” (Job 20:14). The second 
noun (stkpia) means “bitterness,” either literally (of a bitter taste) 
or figuratively (“bitterness, animosity, anger, harshness” in an 
affective sense). 


This expression probably does not describe Simon’s emotional 
attitude in terms of “bitterness at the success of Philip’s preaching 
and the ability of the apostles to confer the Spirit,”38 i.e., in terms of 
envy,39 but in terms of Simon being destined for “bitter anger” in 
the sense of his experiencing the wrath of God,40 or in terms of 
“bitter poison” in the sense of Simon’s experiencing the bitter 
results of his sinful attitude.41 The latter interpretation does not 
require the assumption that Simon will not repent and can also 
accommodate a divine punishment such as Ananias and Sapphira 
suffered. The second expression asserts that Simon is still in the 
bond that holds his desires captive to unrighteousness. Despite his 
faith in Jesus expressed in baptism (v. 13), his intentions are still 
wicked, at least as far as his attempt to buy the power for conveying 
the Spirit is concerned. 


8:24 Simon responded, “Pray for me to the Lord that nothing 
of what you have said may happen to me” (änoxkpıideig è ó 
Linwv elev: SErENTE vuEic Umép Eu0d mpOc TOV KUpLOV bnwC 
undév EEAON En’ uè WV EipriKate). Simon’s reaction to Peter’s 
indictment indicates that he has repented. His plea that Peter 
should pray for him is best understood as showing remorse.42 The 
fact that he does not pray himself may indicate that he has come to 
realize that his former way of handling supernatural power is no 
longer adequate and is afraid that what he might say to the Lord 
would again be manipulative. Thus he asks Peter to intercede for 
him. 


8:25 After they had borne witness and preached the word of 
the Lord, they returned to Jerusalem, proclaiming the good 
news in many of the villages of the Samaritans (oi Ev obv 
SlapapTupduevol Kal AaANoavtes TOV AdyOV TOD Kuplov 
UméoTpE@oV giç TepoodAULA, TOAAAG TE KWUAC THV LapaptTÕV 
evUnyyeAiCovto). Luke brings this episode to an end with a second 
summary statement, creating an inclusio that places the conversion 
of the Samaritans through the missionary work of Philip in the 


broader context of the missionary work of other believers from 
Jerusalem (vv. 4, 25). The expression translated “they” (oi év) 
could refer not only to Peter and John, but also include Philip. 
However, since Peter and John are the nearest antecedents of the 
definite article (vv. 14, 15, 17, 18; Philip is mentioned for the last 
time in v. 13), it is more plausible that only Peter and John are in 
view. 


As the two apostles return to Jerusalem, they preach the gospel in 
many villages of the Samaritans. The focus is on the activity (rather 
than on the success) of Peter and John, which is described with two 
aorist participles and a finite verb in the imperfect tense indicating 
the process of their preaching over time—they “bear witness” 
(StapapTupduevol) to Jesus, they “preach” (AaAoavtes) the word 
of the Lord, and they “proclaim the good news” (eÜnyyeA.lLovTo). 
As they preach among the population living in the Samaritan 
villages, they may have covered the entire region of Samaria south 
of the town in which Philip had been preaching. We know of 140 
settlements in Samaria in the Hellenistic period and of 146 villages 
in the early Roman period.43 The comment in v. 25 could indicate 
“a broad and persistent success of the Christian mission in the 
region.”44 


Theology in Application 


This passage focuses on missionary work among the Samaritan 
people, whom the Jews of Judea (and of Galilee) despised, if not 
hated. The emphasis here is on conversion, both in terms of mass 
conversions and the conversion of an individual, a local celebrity, a 
man who was an expert in the occult. Another issue touched on 
here is the manipulation of spiritual power and the implied 
emphasis that God and his Spirit cannot be manipulated and 
certainly not influenced through money.45 


While the passage is neither the only nor the most important 
passage that describes, illustrates, and models missionary work in 
Acts, it teaches us several important lessons about preaching in 
areas in which the people have not heard the gospel. 


Opportunities for evangelistic work are not always the result of 
deliberate planning. They sometimes come as the result of 
accidental developments, or even the corollary of external pressure 
and persecution. Philip arrives in Samaria because persecution in 


Jerusalem forces him to leave the city. As important as strategizing 
and planning are, Christians need to take care lest they overlook 
opportunities for sharing their faith that present themselves or, 
rather, which God presents in his sovereignty. 


Missionaries are willing to go to and settle in regions in which 
they cannot expect sympathies since the population is hostile—here 
on account of historical and cultural factors. The Samaritans were 
no friends of the Jews. When Jesus sent the apostles beyond 
Jerusalem and Judea to the Samaritans, he left the leaders of the 
church no alternative but to engage in outreach to people whom 
many Jews were glad to avoid. This requires courage. 


Philip preached Jesus as the Messiah (8:5)—not the Samaritan 
Taheb, but the Savior promised in those parts of the Scriptures the 
Samaritans rejected. While v. 5 gives us an all-too-brief summary of 
the content of Philip’s preaching, we cannot be sure whether and 
how Philip “contextualized” the gospel, i.e., adapted it to Samaritan 
traditions and expectations. However, as Jesus had explained to a 
Samaritan woman outside the town of Sychar that “salvation is 
from the Jews” (John 4:22), there is no reason to expect that Philip 
removed what would have been for Samaritan ears the “Jewish” 
aspects of the message about Jesus, who was not a Samaritan but 
from the royal line of Davidic kings from the tribe of Judah. 


While missionaries do adapt their preaching and teaching to 
regional and local circumstances and “become all things to all 
people” (1 Cor 9:22), a Greek to the Greeks and a Jew to the Jews, 
they do this “for the sake of the gospel” (1 Cor 9:23) and not for the 
sake of a principle or for the sake of “maximizing” the response. 
Missionaries who preach the gospel of Jesus Christ must reject the 
temptation to preach a watered-down version of the gospel that 
represents the lowest common denominator of what is acceptable. 
The message of Jesus, the crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah, 
Savior, and Lord, will always be a stumbling block for some and 
nonsense for others (1 Cor 1:18-2:5). And it is always, and only, the 
power of God who convinces people of the truth of the gospel (1 
Cor 1:24, 30; 2:5). 

Missionaries should not be intimidated by magical practices or 
demonic phenomena. Philip had no qualms about contacts with 
Simon, a recognized and probably feared expert in the arts of the 
occult. Missionaries who worked on the island of Java in Indonesia 


report encounters with witch doctors who challenged them to a 
duel of spiritual powers, killing chickens on the other side of the 
street with a curse as preparation for the real showdown and a 
demonstration of what they were capable of.4¢ Even in such 
extreme circumstances, where one’s life might be in danger, 
followers of Jesus do not have to be afraid of the supernatural 
powers that sorcerers may be able to conjure up, since the power of 
the one true God is greater than the power of any spirit, curse, or 
spell. At the same time we should note that Luke’s narrative shows 
no fascination with magic or with magic practices. 


Missionaries are not intimidated by celebrities. Philip was 
evidently not afraid to acquaint Simon with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, reckoning with the possibility that even this man who 
seemed to have had immense influence in the community might be 
converted to faith in Jesus. At the same time, note that converted 
celebrities do not automatically become the leaders of newly 
emerging churches. Simon is a case in point. 


Missionaries reckon with the possibility of mass conversions, i.e., 
with the possibility that a large number of people come to faith in 
Jesus Christ over a short period of time. This had happened in 
Jerusalem; now it was happening in Samaria. This does not mean 
that mass conversions are the norm of missionary work; neither 
Luke nor Paul report conversions or large numbers of people for 
Paul’s missionary ministry (although note Luke’s account of Paul’s 
work in Ephesus in Acts 19:8-20, where the value of the magic 
books and the reaction of the guild of silversmiths suggest 
conversions of Gentiles on a large scale). 


Missionary work results in the reconciliation of hostile groups. 
Jewish and Samaritan believers have fellowship with each other. 
Note that in 9:31 the presence of Samaritans in “the church” is 
taken for granted: “the church throughout Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria had peace.” 


Extraordinary missionary success may be accompanied by 
instances of believers who have a defective faith. Thus missionary 
work and pastoral ministry go hand in hand. There will always be 
people who misunderstand aspects of the gospel, sometimes 
fundamental truths. Simon, an expert in magic, evidently thought it 
natural that spiritual powers could be acquired at will and be 
purchased. As Paul later takes the gospel to people who have grown 


up in the Greco-Roman culture, he deals with people who think 
nothing of engaging in immoral sexual behavior, such as visiting 
prostitutes, behavior that carried over into the church (cf. 1 Cor 
6:12-20; note the lists of vices in which immorality often stands at 
the top).47 


Notes 


1. Cf. Schnabel, Early Christian Mission, 2:519-33, 670-72, 729-910. On missionary work in 
Galilee, see ibid., 747-64. 

2. On two occasions Paul mentions, in passing, that there were “churches” (€kKAnoiat) in 
Judea (Gal 1:22; 1 Thess 2:14). On missionary work in Judea, cf. Schnabel, Early Christian 
Mission, 2:738-47. 

3. The expression èv obv marks 8:4 as the beginning of a new section; cf. Barrett, Acts, 400. 


4. Matthew refers to a village (kwun) or villages (Könau) four times, Mark seven times, Luke 
twelve times (5:17; 8:1; 9:6, 12, 52, 56; 10:38; 13:22; 17:12; 19:30; 24:13, 28), and John 
three times. 

5. The reference in 19:10 to “all ... who lived in the province of Asia” hearing the gospel 
while Paul was based in Ephesus for two years may imply outreach to other towns and 
perhaps villages. 


6. The translation of 8:5 in NLT (“Philip, for example, went to the city of Samaria”) is thus 
correct. 


7. The Philip of 8:5 could be the member of the Twelve mentioned in 1:13 or the member of 
the Seven mentioned in 6:5; since the latter reference is closer to 8:5, and since Luke 
distinguishes Philip from the apostles in Jerusalem in 8:14, the conclusion seems obvious 
that the evangelist who brought the gospel to Samaria is Philip, one of the Seven. 

8. In Aenon near Salem, twelve kilometers south of Scythopolis (thus Eusebius); cf. Rainer 
Riesner, “Bethany Beyond the Jordan (John 1.28): Topography, Theology and History in the 
Fourth Gospel,” TynBul 38 (1987): 29-63. 

9. It should be noted that apart from John 4:4-42, it is Luke who has a particular interest in 
the people of Samaria; apart from Luke 9:52-56, note the parable of the good Samaritan 
(10:30-37) and the Samaritan leper who thanks Jesus for healing him (17:11-19). 


PHN 
10. The reading eig TV nöALV (“in the city”) is found in “ A B 1175 pc (ESV, GNB, 
NASB, NET, NLT, NRSV); if correct, the reference would likely refer to Sebaste-Samaria. 


The reading eig mOAtv (“in a city”) is attested by C D E W 33 1739 Maj (NIV, TNIV). While 
the manuscript evidence favors the inclusion of the article, internal considerations (e.g., 
note the reference in v. 8) favor the omission of the article; see the full discussion by 
Martina Böhm, Samarien und die Samaritai bei Lukas (WUNT 2/111; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1999), 281-89, who decides that the article should be omitted. 
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Chapter 18 
Acts 8:26-40 


Literary Context 


The second episode of Luke’s report on Philip’s ministry narrates his 
encounter with an Ethiopian official. In the immediate aftermath of 
Stephen’s execution and the persecution that scattered the 
Jerusalem believers, Philip had traveled north to Samaria, where he 
preached the gospel to the people living in an unnamed town (8:4- 
25). His missionary outreach in Samaria had considerable success as 
crowds of people paid attention to the proclamation of the gospel 
and large numbers of Samaritans came to faith in Jesus and were 
baptized; this included a local celebrity who had been an expert in 
the arts of magic. The delay of the bestowal of the Holy Spirit on 
the Samaritan believers allowed the Jerusalem apostles to visit 
Samaria and pray for the new believers, who then received the Holy 
Spirit, an event that was evidently accompanied by visible and 
audible manifestations, confirming the integration of the Samaritan 
believers into the congregation of the followers of Jesus (cf. 9:31). 


As Peter and John return to Jerusalem, Philip is told by an angel 
to go to the road that leads south to the city of Gaza, where he 
encounters an Ethiopian official. The episode in 8:26-40 describes 
that event and the Ethiopian’s conversion, illustrating again how 
the gospel reached members of the aristocratic classes. 


III. The Beginnings of the Mission to Gentiles (8:4- 
12:25) 
A. The Mission of Philip to the Samaritans and 
the Conversion of an Ethiopian (8:4-40) 
16. The missionary work of Philip in Samaria 


(8:4-25) 
17. The conversion of an Ethiopian official 
(8:26-40) 
B. The Conversion of Saul-Paul (9:1-30) 
C. The Mission of Peter in Palestine (9:31-11:18) 


Main Idea 


Luke’s report of Philip’s encounter with the Ethiopian official who 
comes to faith in Jesus emphasizes that the church is involved in 
taking the gospel to the ends of the earth; that the mission of the 
church is directed by the Spirit of God, who calls missionaries to 
proclaim the gospel to people in different geographical locations 
and with different cultural and social identities; that not only large 
crowds of people but also single individuals need to hear the gospel; 
and that instruction from the Scriptures is an important element in 
the proclamation of the good news of Jesus, whose life and death 
fulfill Scripture. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 8:26 - 40 
26a Event Then the angel of the Lord said to Philip, 
b Command “Go south 
€ lace on the road that goes from Jerusalem to Gaza, 
d identification the desert route.” 
27a Action So he started out. 
b Character entrance There was an Ethiopian eunuch, 
c Jescription a court official of Candace, 
d Identification the queen of the Ethiopians, 
e Jescription who was in charge of her entire treasury. 
f Action (Flashback) He had visited Jerusalem 
urpose to worship 
28a Action and was returning home. 
b Circumstance Seated in his chariot 
c Action he was reading the prophet Isaiah. 
29a Action The Spirit said to Philip, 
b Command “Go and stick to this chariot.” 
30a Action/Response Philip ran up 
b Event and heard him reading the prophet Isaiah. 
c Action He said to him, 
d Question “Do you understand what you are reading?” 
31a Response He replied, 
b Question “How can I, unless someone guides me?” 
c Action Then he invited Philip to get in 
d Action and sit beside him. 
32a Description This is the passage of Scripture that he was reading: 
b Quotation of OT “He was led like a sheep to the slaughter, and 
c Comparison like a lamb before its shearer is silent, 


d Event so he did not open his mouth. 
33a Event He was deprived of justice 
b Sphere in his humiliation 
c Question Who can speak of his descendants? 
d Explanation For his life is taken away from the earth.” (Isa 53:7-8) 
34a Action Then the official said to Philip, 
b Question “May lask about whom the prophet says this? 
c Alternative About himself or 
d Alternative about someone else?” 
35a Answer/Action Then Philip began with this passage of Scripture 
b Action and proclaimed the good news about Jesus. 
36a Setting: Place As they traveled along the road, 
b Event they came to some water. 
c Action The official said, 
d Exclamation “Look, here is water! 
e Rhetorical question What prevents me from being baptized?” 
38a Action He ordered the chariot to stop, 
b Action and both of them, Philip and the official, went down into the water, 
c Action and he immersed him. 
39a Setting: Time When they came up out of the water, 
b Event the Spirit of the Lord took Philip away. 
c Event The official saw him no more, 
d Action but continued on his way 
e Manner rejoicing. 
40a Event Philip found himself 
b Place at Azotus. 
É Action As he continued his travels, 
d Action he proclaimed the good news 
e Place in all the towns 
f Time until he reached Caesarea. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The episode of Philip’s encounter with the Ethiopian official is 
another historical narrative that includes geographical movement 
(vv. 26-28, 39-40), introduction of characters (v. 27), dialogue (vv. 
30-36), and a conversion report (vv. 30-38, with the following 
elements: explanation of Old Testament Scripture, vv. 30-35a; 
proclamation of the good news about Jesus, v. 35b; baptism, vv. 
36-38). The passage contains several short pieces of direct speech (of 
the angel in vv. 26b-d; of the Spirit in 29b; of Philip in v. 30d; of 
the Ethiopian official in vv. 31b, 34, 36d-e); the second part of the 
narrative is driven by the three questions that the Ethiopian is 
asking. 

The episode is narrated with vivid detail: Philip is instructed by 
an angel to walk to Gaza via the desert route (v. 26); an Ethiopian 
official who is sufficiently wealthy to afford a chariot journeys to 
Jerusalem, purchases an Isaiah scroll, sits in his chariot, and reads 
aloud Isaiah’s prophecies about a suffering servant (vv. 27-28, 30- 


33); Philip approaches the chariot and hears the Ethiopian murmur 
the words of Isaiah 53 and asks him whether he understands (v. 
30); the Ethiopian confesses that he does not understand the 
meaning of the prophet’s words and invites Philip to join him (vv. 
31, 34); after he understands and accepts the gospel of Jesus Christ 
and the necessity of a faith commitment that involves immersion, 
the Ethiopian commands his driver to stop the chariot and enters 
the water together with Philip, who immerses him (v. 38). The Holy 
Spirit then takes Philip to the cities on the Palestinian coast, where 
he proclaims the good news until he reaches Caesarea (vv. 39-40). 


The context of this episode in Acts raises the question of the 
religious identity of the Ethiopian official. Eusebius regarded the 
Ethiopian as the first Gentile to be converted.! This view agrees 
with the interpretation of “eunuch” (ebvoüxog; vv. 27, 34, 36, 38, 
39) in terms of a physically castrated man who was excluded from 
admission to the people of Israel (Lev 21:17-21; Deut 23:1). By 
contrast, Cornelius, the Roman officer in Caesarea converted 
through the preaching of Peter (Acts 10:1-11:18), seems to have 
been the first Gentile to come to faith in Jesus (note Peter’s 
comment in 15:7). Thus many scholars see the Ethiopian as a 
representative of proselytes in the Jewish diaspora (see on v. 27).2 


The narrative so far in Acts has reported the conversions of 
Palestinian Jews in Jerusalem (2:41; 5:14) and in Judea (5:16), of 
diaspora Jews in Jerusalem (6:1), and of Samaritans (8:12). A 
culturally consistent story line makes it plausible to assume that the 
Ethiopian official converted in 8:35-39 is a proselyte, followed by 
the conversion of Cornelius, a Gentile God-fearer living in Caesarea 
(10:1-48). That episode, then, is followed by the conversion of a 
number of Greeks in Antioch (11:20-21). In terms of Luke’s 
concerns, the broad and detailed narrative of the conversion of 
Cornelius through Peter’s preaching in 10:1-11:18, with the 
threefold telling of the divine revelation that instructed Peter not to 
treat Gentiles as impure, does not make much sense unless Luke 
wants his readers to understand that the conversion of Cornelius 
represents a fundamentally new step in the movement of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ from Jerusalem via Judea and Samaria to the ends of 
the earth (1:8). 


Some have suggested that the present episode has been shaped as 
a fulfillment of Zeph 2:4, 11-12; 3:4, 10, where we find references 


to Gaza, desert, worship by all the nations, Ethiopians, prophets 
borne by the wind, and God’s scattered people from beyond the 
rivers of Ethiopia bringing sacrifices. There are also references to 
the worship of Ethiopians in Ps 68:31 (LXX 67:32), and in Isa 11:11; 
18:1-7; 45:14, and there are references to foreigners from distant 
lands praying in Solomon’s temple in 1 Kgs 8:41-43 and promises 
to foreigners and eunuchs in Isa 56:3-8. Some suggest the main 
focus of the episode is not that the official is an Ethiopian but a 
eunuch, in whom the promise of Isa 56:3-8 has been fulfilled.3 
While there are no obvious allusions to any of these passages, “we 
do have the phenomenon of echoes, intended or otherwise, that 
might be picked up by the alert reader; what is promised in the OT 
now finds fulfillment.”4 A different explanation of this episode 
suggests that the conversion of the Ethiopian official represents the 
movement of the gospel to the second of the three geographical 
regions in the Jewish “table of nations” (Gen 10), i.e., the mission 
to Ham.> 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Conversion of an Ethiopian Official (8:26-40) 
A. Introduction: Philip and an Ethiopian Official (8:26- 
28) 
1. Philip’s travels prompted by a heavenly revelation 
(8:26-27a) 
2. Introduction of the Ethiopian official (8:27b-28) 
B. The Encounter of Philip and the Ethiopian (8:29-31) 
1. Philip’s approach to the Ethiopian’s chariot (8:29- 
30a) 
2. Philip hears the Ethiopian read from the prophet 
Isaiah (8:30b) 
3. Philip asks the Ethiopian whether he understands the 
prophet’s words (8:30c-d) 
4. The Ethiopian confesses his lack of understanding 
(8:31a-b) 
5. The Ethiopian invites Philip into the chariot (8:31c-d) 
C. The Proclamation of the Gospel of Jesus by Philip 
(8:32-35) 
1. The Ethiopian was reading Isa 53:7-8 (8:32a) 
2. The Servant who is willingly killed: quotation of Isa 


53:7-8 (8:32b-33) 
3. The Ethiopian inquires about the identity of the one 
who died (8:34) 
4. Philip explains the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy in 
the good news of Jesus (8:35) 
D. The Conversion and Baptism of the Ethiopian (8:36- 
38) 
1. The Ethiopian requests to be baptized (8:36) 
2. The Ethiopian stops the chariot (8:38a) 
3. The Ethiopian goes with Philip into the water (8:38b) 
4. Philip immerses the Ethiopian (8:38c) 
E. Philip and the Ethiopian Believer Continue Their 
Travels (8:39-40) 
1. Philip is removed by the Spirit (8:39a-b) 
2. The Ethiopian convert continues his journey (8:39c-e) 
3. Philip preaches in the cities on the Palestinian coast 
(8:40) 


Explanation of the Text 


8:26 Then the angel of the Lord said to Philip, “Go south on 
the road that goes from Jerusalem to Gaza, the desert route” 
(GyyeXocg è Kuplov EAGANOEV mpd Pirov AEywv: AvdoTNOL 
Kal nOpPEbov KaTü neonußplav émi THY 680V THY KaTaßalvovoav 
And TJepovooAnn Eis TAlav, attn Eotiv Epnuoc). Philip’s 
encounter with the Ethiopian official is the result of the initiative of 
“the angel of the Lord” (ÄyyeXog Kuplov), a divine intervention 
that is not uncommon in Acts.6 In v. 29 the directive to approach 
the chariot of the Ethiopian is given by the Holy Spirit; here (as in 
10:3, 19) there is no appreciable difference between the source of 
the heavenly intervention. Philip is the same person as the 
evangelist among the Samaritans (8:4-25), the Greek-speaking 
Jewish believer who belonged to the group of the Seven (6:1-6). He 
is directed to “go south.” The phrase translated “south” (kata 
neonußplav) could also be interpreted as a temporal marker 
meaning “at noon”;” since the following directive concerns 
geographical location, the meaning “south” is more likely. 

The “desert route” from Jerusalem to Gaza passes through Beth- 
Ther via Beth Guvrin (Begabris) and Lachish. Gaza was a major 
center on the caravan route leading to Egypt. The city of Gaza, the 


old city of the Philistines in the southern coastal plain, was 
destroyed by Alexander the Great in 332 BC and sacked by 
Alexander Jannaeus in 98 BC. It became famous as a center of trade 
with Arabia, which extended as far east as India. After the death of 
Herod I, the city became a semiautonomous polis under the control 
of the Roman governor in Syria. By the middle of the first century, 
Gaza is described as an important city with numerous pagan 
temples. When the new Gaza was built, the site of the old city 
remained “desolate” (€pnyoc; Strabo, 16.2.30); thus understood, 
Luke’s comment may mean, “I refer to the old deserted Gaza.”8 


8:27 So he started out. There was an Ethiopian eunuch, a court 
official of Candace, the queen of the Ethiopians, who was in 
charge of her entire treasury. He had visited Jerusalem to 
worship (Kal dvaotds émopevOn. Kal isov Avrip Ailio evvodyos 
Suvdotns Kavdarng Baotrioons AldıLönwv, öç Åv éxi ndong TÄG 
yaCnsg avTiis, Öç EANAVOEL mpOOKUVHOWV Eig TepovocAru). Philip 
instantly follows the angel’s instructions, which allows him to meet, 
as part of God’s sovereign plan, a high Ethiopian official. Luke 
provides detailed information about the individual whom Philip is 
directed to meet. 


1. He is an “Ethiopian man” (dvnp Aidiow), i.e., he comes 
from Nubia, the kingdom south of Egypt in which dark- 
skinned people live. 

2. He is a “eunuch” (evvobd7x0c), a term that denotes a male 
rendered infertile through castration.? Many eunuchs were 
slaves, and they were stigmatized for life because of their 
castration. While they were ridiculed, they could achieve 
high office, particularly in oriental courts as the officials 
responsible for the harem and raising the children. The 
term can also denote a person who abstains from sexual 
activity.10 The use of evvotyoc in the LXX does not 
necessarily imply emasculation.!! In Esther and Daniel it 
denotes officers of the royal household. According to Deut 
23:1 (MT 23:2) castrates were not permitted to enter the 
sanctuary. 12 Precisely what Luke intends here is debated. If 
the Ethiopian has been castrated, Luke presumably uses 
the episode to demonstrate that the promise of Isa 56:3-8, 
which removes the ban of Deut 23:1, finds fulfillment in 


the mission of the early church. 

3. He was a “court official” (Suvdotns) of “Candace, the 
queen of the Ethiopians.” Candace was the title of the 
Ethiopian queens, who sometimes ruled for their sons. A 
queen Nawidemak ruled Nubia in the first half of the first 
century AD, attested as gore; she could be the Candace of 
Luke’s account. 13 

4. He was “in charge of her entire treasury,” i.e., he was the 
official responsible for the financial affairs of the queen 
and thus probably of the Ethiopian state. The fact that he 
undertook the long journey from Nubia to Judea suggests 
he was a person of means. 

5. He had been visiting Jerusalem in order to worship 
(mpookvvnowV, future participle expressing purpose). This 
piece of information makes sense if he was a diaspora Jew 
or a proselyte, although a visit to the temple in Jerusalem 
would also be appealing for a sympathizer of the Jews and 
even for a Gentile. In view of the long and detailed 
exposition of the conversion of Cornelius in 10:1-11:18, 
the assumption seems plausible that Luke would take note 
if a Gentile had been converted earlier. This implies that 
the Ethiopian was either a diaspora Jew (who may have 
been castrated at some point, perhaps as a slave), a 
proselyte (described as “eunuch” on account of his position 
at the royal court), or a Gentile firmly tied to Judaism—he 
visits Jerusalem in order to worship Yahweh and he reads 
Isaiah. 


If he was literally a eunuch, he probably would have been 
prohibited from entering the inner courts of the temple. It is 
unclear, however, whether a proselyte or God-fearer knew about 
the prohibition of Deut 23:1, and it is unclear how the prohibition 
would have been enforced. Also, he could have worshiped the God 
of Israel by praying in the outer court, which anyone could visit 
(see on 2:46). If he did enter the court of the Israelites, his worship 
would have involved the offering of sacrifices. 


8:28 And was returning home. Seated in his chariot he was 
reading the prophet Isaiah (ùv TE Um00TpEpwV Kal kaðńuevoç 
éni TOD Apuatoc aVTOU kai AveyivwoKEV TOV nPOPNTNV Hoaiav). 


The Ethiopian official returns via Gaza and Alexandria to Ethiopia, 
traveling in a “chariot” (pua), a term that denotes both a war 
chariot and a traveling carriage. The comment in v. 38 implies that 
the Ethiopian was using a carriage, which needed at least a driver, 
if not also a man at the bridle. As a court official he would not have 
traveled alone, which means that he used one of the larger carriages 
and was accompanied by one or presumably two people. 


As he was sitting in his carriage, he was reading in the book of 
Isaiah. The imperfect tense of the verb for reading (aveyivwoKev) 
suggests that he was involved in reading over an extended period of 
time. Since he had probably bought the scroll he was reading in 
Jerusalem, he would have presumably started reading from the 
beginning. By the time he met Philip, he had progressed to the 
section we call Isaiah 53.14 If he was a diaspora Jew, he could have 
bought a Hebrew scroll. If he was a proselyte, we can assume that 
his Isaiah scroll was written in Greek. It is perhaps no coincidence 
that the verses quoted from Isa 53 in Acts 8:32-33 correspond 
exactly to the LXX, which diverges significantly from the Masoretic 
text. The comment in v. 30 indicates that the Ethiopian was reading 
aloud, as was the custom in antiquity. The book of Isaiah was often 
copied and read by Jews, as the twenty-one Isaiah manuscripts and 
the six Isaiah commentaries (pesharim) discovered at Qumran 
indicate.15 


8:29-30 The Spirit said to Philip, “Go and stick to this 
chariot.” Philip ran up and heard him reading the prophet 
Isaiah. He said to him, “Do you understand what you are 
reading?” (einev 8è TO nveüna TH Oirjinnw: POOCEAHE Kal 
KOAANONTL TH Apyatt TOUTW. npooðpaywv È ó PALOG 
NKOLOEV avTOD AvaylvwoKovTog Hoalav TOV xpo@Htyv Kal 
EITEV- pá ye ylwwoKetc À dvaytvwoxetc;). God’s Spirit directs 
Philip to approach the carriage driving along at some distance from 
him and join it. Philip obeys the twofold command and runs toward 
and then alongside the carriage, which allows him to hear what the 
traveler is reading. He asks him whether he understands what he is 
reading (v. 30). Reading does not guarantee understanding, 
irrespective of whether “understanding” (ytvWwoKw) should be 
understood here in terms of “arriving at a knowledge of 
something,” “acquiring information,” or “grasping the significance 
or meaning of something.” 16 


The Ethiopian official has reached a passage whose significance 
Philip is eager to explain, as it would allow the traveler to 
understand the reference of the Isaiah text to the life and death of 
Jesus. While Philip’s question is not rhetorical in the strict sense, it 
is certainly leading, as he is not likely to encounter a wealthy 
foreign traveler on the road to Gaza who reads Isaiah in the light of 
the events of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection. 


8:31 He replied, “How can I, unless someone guides me?” 
Then he invited Philip to get in and sit beside him (ó d& einev- 
mOc yàp dv Suvaiunv EAv un TLG OSNyAoEL UE; MAapEKAAEOEV TE 
TOV DiAimnov Avabdavta Kadloal ovV auTWw). The Ethiopian 
official replies that he cannot understand the meaning of what he is 
reading unless somebody “guides” him to the correct meaning. The 
official’s reply does not communicate literary incompetence: he is 
able to read Isaiah’s words, and he understands what the words 
mean, but he does not know the reference of the text. He does not 
discern whether Isaiah describes his own life and death or the 
affliction of another person (v. 34). Since the Ethiopian is looking 
for guidance, he invites Philip to get into the carriage and sit beside 
him. Philip accepts the invitation. 


8:32-33 This is the passage of Scripture that he was reading: 
“He was led like a sheep to the slaughter, and like a lamb 
before its shearer is silent, so he did not open his mouth. He 
was deprived of justice in his humiliation. Who can speak of 
his descendants? For his life is taken away from the earth” (N 
SE NEPLOXN THC ypapfig fv Aveylvwokev Åv aŭt: Wo mpdBaTtov 
Ertl opayùv NXON Kal Ws åuvòç Evavtiov TOD KEIPAVTOG AUTOV 
ÄPWVOG, oUTwWS OVK AvolyeL TO OTOHA AUTOD. Ev TÅ TamelvWoEL 
auto Ĥ Kpiots avTOD ÄPON: THY yevedv avTOD Tic SINyNHoETAL OTL 
aipeTat And TÅG yfs N Con avtod). 

The next part of the episode narrates the proclamation of the 
gospel by Philip (vv. 32-35). The portion that the Ethiopian was 
reading is Isa 53:7-8, quoted here following the Greek translation. 
These lines belong to the larger context of Isa 52:13-53:12, which 
speaks of a servant of Yahweh who suffers intense humiliation and 
affliction, who is deprived of justice and is treated like an outcast. 
He suffers willingly, silent like a lamb about to be slaughtered, 
without complaint. He is killed before he can have descendants, and 


he is buried. However, he is eventually vindicated by God and 
exalted and honored even by kings. 


Luke does not quote the statement in Isa 53:12, which speaks of 
the Servant’s vindication, nor Isa 53:5-6 or the last line of 53:8, 
which describe the purpose of the Servant’s suffering and death as 
being “pierced for our transgressions,” “crushed for our iniquities,” 
“cut off from the land of the living,” and punished “for the 
transgression of my people,” with the result that “the punishment 
that brought us peace was on him, and by his wounds we are 
healed.” The fact that the effects of the servant’s suffering are not 
mentioned agrees with Luke’s tendency in Acts: he does not focus 
on the significance of Jesus’ death in terms of a vicarious sacrifice 
that creates the possibility of forgiveness and salvation for sinners 
who repent (but see 20:28). Rather, he uses Scripture here to 
emphasize that Jesus is God’s agent and that his suffering and death 
do not negate the fact that he was the promised Messiah since they 
were an essential part of his divinely ordained mission as expressed 
in Scripture.17 


8:34 Then the official said to Philip, “May I ask about whom 
the prophet says this? About himself or about someone else?” 
(Anoxpıdeic Sè 6 eùvoðyoç TH Oir{innw eimev- SEonal cov, Epi 
TÍVOG Ó TPOMNTNS AEyEL TOUTO; wEpl EaUTOD Ä wEpl ETEPOV TIVOG;). 
The fundamental question that the Ethiopian asks was the same 
question that Isaiah’s contemporaries, and Jews ever since, have 
been asking, namely, who is the servant described not only in Isa 
52:13-53:12 but in other passages? The people of Israel themselves 
(as in Isa 41:8-9; 43:10; 44:1-2)? Rulers such as David (Isa 37:35)? 
God’s messengers (Isa 44:26)? Someone who has a mission to Israel, 
like a prophet (Isa 49:5-7; 50:10)? Perhaps Isaiah himself? Who is 
the servant who establishes justice on earth and who is a light to 
the nations (Isa 42:1-7)? Who is the servant sent as God’s 
messenger who is accused of being blind and deaf (Isa 42:18-20)? 


One could indeed be excused “for being uncertain whether by the 
time we get to chapter 53 the reference is to the people or to an 
individual messenger and servant of God, perhaps even the author 
himself, whose message was not always acceptable to his 
audience.”!18 The exaltation of the servant was applied to the true 
Israel in Dan 11-12; the elect and righteous Servant is identified 
with the Son of Man in Dan 7:13 and with the Messiah of Isa 11 and 


thus understood as Savior and Judge in the Similitudes of 1 Enoch 
37-71. Some Qumran texts seem to have interpreted the text 
messianically in terms of the end-time high priest, with the motif of 
a vicarious atoning death perhaps present in 4Q541, a motif that is 
clearly retained from the Hebrew text in the Greek translation of 
the LXX.19 


8:35 Then Philip began with this passage of Scripture and 
proclaimed the good news about Jesus (dvoigac è 6 PALOG 
TO oTöna avTOD Kal åpčáuevoş and TÅG ypapfs TavTNS 
evnyyeAloato avta TOV Inoovv). Philip uses this Scripture 
passage to “proclaim the good news” (eUnyyeAioato) about Jesus. 
Rather than explicitly asserting that Philip explained Isaiah’s words 
as fulfilled in the life and death of Jesus,2° Luke points out that 
Philip “began” (Gpgduevoc)21 with the Isaiah text and uses it to 
explain the life, suffering, and death of the Servant in Isaiah before 
proceeding to explain the connections with the life, suffering, and 
death of Jesus in terms of being “good news” (evayyEALOV). 


Since Jesus himself had described the purpose of his life and 
death in terms of the Servant of Isa 53 (cf. Mark 10:45), the 
connection between Isaiah’s Servant and the life and death of Jesus 
was recognized in the early church right from the beginning. Luke 
does not tell us how Philip proclaimed the good news of Jesus on 
the basis of Isa 53. The description of v. 32 (Isa 53:7) could be used 
to present Jesus’ suffering as the humble acceptance of God’s will 
and his death as in some sense sacrificial; v. 33a-b (Isa 54:8a) 
continues the theme of suffering and could be linked to Jesus’ 
humiliation as the right to a fair trial was taken away from him. 
The reference to descendants in v. 33c (Isa 54:8b) is ambiguous, 
unless it is understood as a reference to Jesus’ followers, who are 
described as becoming so numerous that they cannot be counted. 
The statement in v. 33d (Isa 54:8c) refers either to Jesus being 
killed or to his ascension, which removed him from the earth. The 
earlier speeches in Acts suggest that Philip would have spoken 
about the need for repentance, God’s offer of forgiveness of sins and 
salvation through faith in Jesus, the crucified, risen, and exalted 
Messiah and Savior—expressed as personal commitment through 
immersion in water (cf. 2:22-36, 38-40). 


8:36 As they traveled along the road, they came to some 


water. The official said, “Look, here is water! What prevents 
me from being baptized?” (Wc Sè EmopevOVTO KaTü THV Óv, 
HAGov ei TL VSwp, Kal Pot ó evvodyoc ioù Üdwp, Ti KwAVEL 
ne Pantıioafivau). As the carriage of the Ethiopian official 
continues to travel on the road to Gaza, he sees “some water” (TL 
Üöwp), an expression that may refer to a stream or a pool. The 
phrase “what prevents me” may simply mean something like “why 
not?” and should not be interpreted in terms of liturgical 
requirements for a valid baptism. Philip’s explanation of the good 
news of Jesus included instruction about repentance and faith in 
Jesus as Messiah and Savior, expressed in immersion in water “in 
the name of Jesus the Messiah” (cf. 2:38). The official’s request to 
be baptized implies that he wants to express his faith in Jesus and 
become a follower of Jesus. 22 


8:38 He ordered the chariot to stop, and both of them, Philip 
and the official, went down into the water, and he immersed 
him (Kal €kéAEvoEV otval TO ppa Kal KATEBNOAV AupPoTEpOl 
eis TO Vdwp, 6 TE Didautm0cg Kal O Evvodyxoc, Kal EBATTLIOEV 
avtov). Luke records the Ethiopian’s baptism, not Philip’s answer 
to his suggestion that he might be baptized. The details of the verse 
are vivid; four verbs in the aorist tense describe what happened. 
The official “ordered” (€xéXevoEev) the driver “to stop” (oTÄvau) 
the carriage. This allowed the occupants to step out of the carriage 
and walk to the water. Then Philip and the official “went down” 
(kateßnoav) into the water, and standing in the water, Philip 
“immersed” (€BdsTLoEV) him.23 


8:39 When they came up out of the water, the Spirit of the 
Lord took Philip away. The official saw him no more, but 
continued on his way rejoicing (öte è dvéBnoav EK TOU 
ÜSATOG, Veüna KUpioU fpracev Tov ©iALnTOV Kal oùk EIdEV 
QUTOV OUKETL Ó EÜVOÜXOG, EmOpPEVETO yàp TV 680V aÙToŬ 
yaipwv). The Spirit continues to direct Philip’s movement (cf. vv. 
26, 29). After the Ethiopian official has committed himself to faith 
in Jesus and been baptized, the Spirit takes Philip away, 
disappearing from view. Although the verb translated “took away” 
(Nprmaoev) does not necessarily imply a supernatural event, this is 
evidently meant here.24 Philip suddenly disappears, carried away by 
the Spirit of the Lord.25 


The Ethiopian official continues his journey “rejoicing,” a remark 
that reflects the reality of his faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and 
the Savior from sins, implying that he had received the Holy 
Spirit;26 the present participle “rejoicing” (xalpwv) suggests a 
permanent reality of his commitment to Jesus. Irenaeus and 
Eusebius relate that the converted eunuch was the first missionary 
to Ethiopia.27 


8:40 Philip found himself at Azotus. As he continued his 
travels, he proclaimed the good news in all the towns until he 
reached Caesarea (®iAtmm0c Sè EÜpPEON Eis AlwTov Kal 
SLEPXÖHEVOG evnyyerileto TAG MOAELG nAoaG Ewg TOU EAXGEIV 
avutov eic Katodpetav). The Spirit takes Philip to Azotus, the 
ancient Philistine capital of Ashdod, about twenty-two miles (35 
km) north of Gaza. Luke does not report that Philip preached in 
Azotus, but this seems to be implied from the following statement. 
Evidently Philip had become one of the early itinerant missionaries 
who “traveled from place to place” (continuously, note the present 
participle Stepyduevoc) and “proclaimed the good news” 
(continuously, note the imperfect eÜünyyeXlZeTo). 


The comment that he preached “in all the towns” implies the 
tactical (or “strategic”) decision by Philip to cover an entire region 
—in this case the cities in the coastal plain between Azotus and 
Caesarea. In 21:8 Philip is described as an “evangelist” 
(edayyeAlotng) living in Caesarea, which may suggest that at this 
later point in time he was no longer an itinerant missionary but a 
leader in the local church responsible for proclaiming the gospel. 


Theology in Application 


This passage about Philip’s evangelism of the Ethiopian suggests 
several elements about the mission of the church. 


Taking the Gospel to the Ends of the Earth 


The mission of the church involves taking the gospel to the ends of the 
earth. Jesus had commanded the Twelve to take the gospel to “all 
nations” (Matt 28:19), from Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria to “the 
ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). Since the Twelve represent the 
church, it is the task of the church to preach the good news of Jesus 
in cities and towns in every region of the earth. Philip had been 


preaching in Samaria (8:4-25); now he explains the gospel to an 
Ethiopian official, who is converted to faith in Jesus (8:26-39). 
Philip then continues to preach in the territory of Judea in the cities 
of the coastal plain from Azotus to Caesarea (8:40). Since Ethiopia 
was regarded as being located at the southern end of the earth (see 
on 1:8; 8:27), our passage implies that the church takes Jesus’ 
commission seriously in terms of a “global” perspective, although it 
must be emphasized that the contact with the Ethiopian official was 
not the result of Philip’s planning but the result of the supernatural 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


The church in Jerusalem was under immense pressure during this 
period, suffering persecution by the Jewish authorities. However, 
the leaders of the church, among whom Philip has to be counted as 
a member of the group of Seven, continued to focus on missionary 
work. Modern management methods may suggest that in order to 
achieve a goal—such as raising sufficient money for a church 
building—the leaders of a congregation must “stay on message,” 
which means that they should allow neither themselves nor the 
congregation to be “distracted” by other matters, such as the 
implementation of a small groups program or new church planting 
initiatives. The early church had to deal with many issues 
simultaneously; missionary outreach and evangelism always seem 
to have been a key component of their “program.” 


Directed by the Spirit of God 


The mission of the church is directed by the Spirit of God. Luke 
repeatedly emphasizes God’s initiative (vv. 26, 29, 39), making the 
theological point that the church and her missionaries reckon with 
and follow divine guidance. Here, the Spirit specifically calls Philip 
to proclaim the gospel to a person in a different geographical 
location and with a different cultural and social identity—an 
educated and politically influential man who lives in another 
country in a society with different values and traditions. While the 
emphasis on crossing cultural, social, and religious boundaries is 
stronger and more explicit in the narrative of Peter’s vision and visit 
to the pagan Cornelius in 10:1-11:18, it cannot be missed here 
either. 


There are no intrinsic communication problems in Philip’s 
encounter with this Ethiopian high court official, who has just 


embarked on a long journey back to his home country. Philip takes 
advantage of the opportunity that presents itself—or, rather, that 
God’s Spirit presents to him—for explaining the good news of Jesus. 
As important and as helpful as strategies, methods, and planning 
are in the task of missionary proclamation and evangelistic 
outreach, Christians must not miss the promptings of God’s Spirit to 
initiate spontaneous conversations in unforeseen circumstances that 
some might deem even inappropriate. At the same time, we should 
note that the direction by the Spirit did not absolve Philip from 
being obedient to God’s call to witness to the traveler in the 
carriage on the road to Gaza. 


Individuals and Groups 


The mission of the church is directed to individuals as well as to larger 
groups of people. While Luke has recounted the preaching and 
teaching of the apostles in Jerusalem and of Philip in Samaria 
before larger groups of people, Philip’s encounter with the 
Ethiopian official is an example of evangelistic conversations with 
individuals. Evangelism before larger groups of people involves 
preaching; evangelism of individuals is never preaching in the 
formal sense of the word but involves a conversation with questions 
and comments by the person who is willing to hear the gospel. 


Not every non-Christian is asking questions while reading the 
Bible. Some conversations about the Christian faith with 
unbelievers are easy, others are difficult. Some training for 
“personal evangelism” has involved specific, streamlined principles 
or truths that are to be communicated in a particular sequence, 
perhaps using memorized lines. Such approaches may work, for the 
Holy Spirit does not wait to speak to people through our words 
until we have the “perfect” method. But we may miss the more 
important point that followers of Jesus who have truly understood 
the gospel and who love and care for those who are not believers in 
Jesus may have a way of speaking about the gospel that is in tune 
with the particular occasion. If Christians can talk about the 
weather, or baseball, or their children, or their dog, they should be 
able to find words to talk about what they claim is their first love 
and their most important priority. It is in personal conversations 
that people can ask questions—both the person who has not yet 
heard or understood the gospel and the evangelist sharing the 
gospel—questions that can then be used to explain the meaning of 


the God’s Word and the significance of Jesus Christ. 


The Study of Scripture and the Proclamation of Jesus 


The mission of the church is focused on the study of Scripture and on the 
proclamation of Jesus. Philip helps the Ethiopian official to 
understand a passage of Scripture that can be used to explain the 
life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus Christ. Instruction 
from the Scriptures is an important element in the proclamation of 
the good news of Jesus, whose life and mission fulfill Scripture. The 
question “do you understand what you are reading?” (v. 30) is the 
most fundamental question of biblical hermeneutics. A true 
understanding of Scripture that comprehends not only the meaning 
of words and phrases but the significance of its connection with 
God’s plan of salvation requires somebody who can explain. While 
skits, pantomimes, music, and video clips may help in 
communicating the gospel, the most basic process is explaining the 
meaning of the Bible. 


We deplored earlier the disappearance of prayer meetings in 
many churches. Equally deplorable is the disappearance of regular 
Bible study opportunities, the emphasis on entertainment rather 
than on learning, and the depreciation of scriptural content in 
sermons in some churches. The good news of Jesus Christ cannot be 
truly proclaimed if Scripture has not been understood, since the 
gospel does not consist of philosophical or religious truths and 
ethical maxims but of the historical reality of God’s intervention in 
the history of humankind in Jesus, the Messiah and Savior. This 
explains the second part of this point: authentic missionary work 
and evangelism focuses on Jesus, the messianic Servant of God, who 
was willing to suffer and die so that sinners can have their sins 
forgiven and find a new life transformed by the Holy Spirit, who 
gives them joy. 
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Chapter 19 
Acts 9:1-30 


Literary Context 


The second major section in Acts relates the beginnings of the 
mission to the Gentiles (8:4-12:25), describing (in five parts) 
Philip’s mission to the Samaritans and his encounter with an 
Ethiopian official (8:4-40); Saul’s conversion and mission in 
Damascus and Jerusalem (9:1-30); Peter’s mission in Judea and in 
Caesarea, where a pagan officer is converted (9:31-11:18); the 
mission of Jerusalem believers in Antioch in Syria (11:19-30), and 
the persecution initiated by the newly appointed Jewish king Herod 
Agrippa (12:1-25). The next three main sections focus on Paul’s 
missionary outreach to Jews and Gentiles in Asia Minor (13:1- 
15:33), in Europe (15:35-18:22), and in Ephesus, again in Asia 
Minor (18:23-21:17), before Luke concludes with a long section on 
Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome (21:18- 
28:31). 

The fact that Luke shifts the central character of his narrative 
from Peter (Acts 1-5) to Stephen (Acts 6-7), to Philip (Acts 8), to 
Saul (Acts 9), then back to Peter (Acts 10-12), then again to Paul 
(Acts 13-28) could rupture the unity of the narrative. However, it 
should be noted that Luke “stresses the similarity of the mission 
that central characters share, calling this similarity to our attention 
through similar descriptive phrases. This procedure unifies the 
narrative and gives this mission central thematic significance.” ! 


Here we combine two episodes: the conversion of Saul (9:1-19b) 
and the beginning of his missionary work in Damascus and in 
Jerusalem (9:19c-30). These two episodes constitute the second 
main section of Luke’s report on the beginnings of the mission to 
the Gentiles, sandwiched by his report on Philip’s mission among 
the Samaritans and the conversion of an Ethiopian official (8:4-40), 
and then Peter’s mission among Judeans and among Gentiles living 
in Caesarea (9:31-11:18). Jesus’ initiative in the conversion of Saul, 
who is called to preach the gospel among Gentiles as well as Jews 


(9:15), points forward to the later extensive description of his 
missionary work in synagogues and among Gentiles outside of 
Judea. Even though Peter’s role in the conversion of Cornelius, the 
first pagan to come to faith in Jesus, is a major factor in the move 
of the gospel from Jerusalem toward the ends of the earth, the 
mission of Philip and the conversion of Saul are important 
developments as the gospel moves into new regions. 


Saul’s conversion illustrates the power of the risen Jesus and the 
gospel as it moves from Jerusalem and Judea to the ends of the 
earth. The importance of that conversion is apparent since Luke 
narrates it three times (9:1-19; 22:1-16; 26:9-18).2 In 9:1-19 Luke 
speaks; in the next two narratives Paul speaks. In 9:1-19 the 
audience is the implied reader; in 22:1-16 the Jews of Jerusalem 
are added, and in 26:9-18 the Roman governor Festus, King 
Agrippa and his wife Bernice, and other notables are there. The 
different contexts are responsible for the emphasis on the Jewish 
character of the Christian faith in 22:1-16 and 26:9-18. 


III. The Beginnings of the Mission to Gentiles (8:4- 
12:25) 
A. The Mission of Philip to the Samaritans and 
the Conversion of an Ethiopian (8:4-40) 
B. The Conversion of Saul-Paul and the 
Beginning of His Missionary Work (9:1-30) 


18. The conversion of Saul of Tarsus (9:1- 
19b) 
19. The mission of Saul in Damascus and in 
Jerusalem (9:19c-30) 
C. The Mission of Peter in Palestine (9:31-11:18) 
D. The Mission in Antioch (11:19-30) 


Main Idea 


The narrative of the sudden conversion of Saul, who had vigorously 
persecuted the followers of Jesus, presents this and every 
conversion as the result of the direct intervention in history of the 
risen and exalted Jesus as the Lord of the church and as the Lord of 
the church’s mission, in which Saul is called to play a major role. 


Translation 


Acts 9:1-30 


1a Protagonist But Saul, 

Description still breathing threats and murder against the disciples of the Lord, 
Action went to the high priest 

Action and asked him for letters 

lace to the synagogues 

lace in Damascus, 


urpose so that ... 
Condition if he found any men or women there belonging to the Way, 
Purpose ... he might bring them bound 
lace to Jerusalem 
Manner as prisoners. 


Setting: Time As he approached Damascus on his journey, 
Event a light from heaven suddenly flashed around him. 


Setting: Action As he fell to the ground, 
Event he heard a voice saying to him, 
Address “Saul, Saul, 

Question why do you persecute me?” 
Response He asked, 
Question “Who are you, Lord?” 
Response The reply was, 
Identification “Lam Jesus, 
whom you are persecuting. 
Command Get up 
Command and go into the city 
Promise and you will be told what you must do.” 
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Event The men who were traveling with him stood speechless 
Cause because they heard the voice but 
Contrast saw no one. 
Action Saul got up from the ground, 
Concession and although his eyes were open, 
Contra-expectation he could see nothing. 
Action They led him by the hand 
Action and brought him 
Place to Damascus. 
Setting: Time For three days 
Event he could not see, 
Event and he neither ate nor drank. 
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Character entrance There was a certain disciple in Damascus 
Identification whose name was Ananias. 

Action (speech) The Lord said to him 
Means ina vision, 

Address “Ananias!” 

Response “Here | am, Lord,” 

Action he answered. 

Action (speech) The Lord said to him, 

Command “Go at once to the street 
Identification called Straight, 
Identification and at the house of Judas 

Command look fora man from Tarsus 
Identification whose name is Saul. 
Description He is there praying. 


Continued on next page. 
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Time 
Event 
Event 
Event 

Time 
Event 
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Time 


In a vision 
he has seen a man named Ananias come in 
and lay his hands on him 
that he may recover his sight.” 
Ananias answered, 
“Lord, 
Ihave heard from many people about this man, 
and how much harm he has done to your holy people 
in Jerusalem. 

And he has come here 

with authority from the chief priests 

to arrest all those who call upon your name.” 


The Lord said to him, 
“Go, 
for he is my chosen instrument 
to carry my name 
before Gentiles and 
kings, and 
the people of Israel. 
I will show him how much he will have to suffer 
for the sake of my name.” 
So Ananias went 
and entered the house. 
He laid his hands on him 
and said, 
“Saul, 
my brother, 
the Lord Jesus, 
whom you saw on the road as you were coming here, 
has sent me 
so that youmay regain your sight and 
be filled with the Holy Spirit.” 


Immediately 
something like scales fell from his eyes 
and he regained his sight, 
and he was baptized, 

and after taking some food, 
he regained his strength. 
He stayed with the disciples 

in Damascus 

several days. 


20a Time Atonce 
b Action he proclaimed Jesus 
c Place in the synagogues, 
d Assertion that he is the Son of God. 
21a Reaction All who heard him were bewildered 
b Action (speech and said, 
c Rhetorical question “Is not this the man who caused such havoc 
d lace in Jerusalem 
e Social among those who invoke his name? 
f Rhetorical question And has he not come here 
g urpose inorderto arrest them and 
h >urpose take them to the chief priests?” 
22a Time As Saul grew steadily stronger, 
b Action he continued to confound the Jews 
c lace who lived in Damascus 
d Means by proving that Jesus was the Messiah. 
23a ime After considerable time had passed, 
b Action (conflict the Jews conspired to kill Saul, 
c Event but their plot became known to him. 
24a Action Place They stood guard at the city gates 
b ime day and night 
c urpose in order to kill him. 
25a Action (resolution) But his disciples took him one night 
b Action and let him down over the wall 
c Means by lowering him in a basket. 
26a Setting: Place When he came to Jerusalem, 
b Action he tried to associate with the disciples, 
c Reaction but they were all afraid of him, 
d Cause for they did not believe that he was a disciple. 
27a Action But Barnabas took him 
b Action and brought him to the apostles. 
c Action/Review of history He explained to them 
d how he had seen the Lord on the road, 
e that the Lord had spoken to him, 
f and how he had spoken boldly in the name of Jesus 
g Pl: in Damascus. 
28a Action So he stayed with them 
b Action/Place and moved about freely in Jerusalem, 
c Description preaching boldly in the name of the Lord. 
29a Action He conversed 
b Action and debated 
c with the Greek-speaking Jews, 
d who kept attempting to kill him. 
30a ime When the believers learned of this, 
b Action/Place (resolution) they took him to Caesarea 
c Action/Place and sent him off to Tarsus. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The two episodes that narrate the conversion of Saul of Tarsus (9:1- 
19b) and his mission in Damascus and in Jerusalem (9:19c-30) are 
distinct in that his encounter with the living Jesus is the cause for 
the about-face of his life’s mission, changing his occupation, his 
message, and his geographical movements. They belong closely 
together since Saul’s missionary work in Damascus is the direct 
result of Jesus’ call and commission to proclaim the gospel to 


Gentiles and to Jews (v. 15). 


The first episode (the conversion of Saul) consists of four 
incidents. Luke first recapitulates and thus emphasizes Saul’s 
involvement in the persecution of Jesus’ followers (vv. 1-2) before 
he reports Saul’s encounter with the risen and exalted Jesus on the 
road to Damascus (vv. 3-9). The third incident involves a change of 
scene: Jesus appears to Ananias, a follower of Jesus in Damascus, 
directing him to visit Saul and convey to him Jesus’ call to proclaim 
Jesus before Gentiles and Jews, to both kings and ordinary people 
(vv. 10-16). Finally, Luke relates the evidence of Saul’s conversion 
resulting from Jesus’ revelation, Ananias’s visit, and the reception of 
the Holy Spirit (vv. 17-19b). 

The second episode has two incidents. Luke describes Saul’s 
missionary activity in the synagogues of Damascus and his escape 
over the city walls (vv. 19c-25); then he relates Saul’s stay in 
Jerusalem, which includes his encounter with the local believers, 
his missionary activity among the Greek-speaking Jews of 
Jerusalem, and his forced relocation to Tarsus (vv. 26-30). 


Both episodes are historical narratives. The first one, described 
more specifically as a conversion narrative and a commissioning 
narrative, takes Saul from Jerusalem to Damascus. The (active and 
passive) participants in the narrative are, besides Saul, the believers 
in Jerusalem (v. 1), the high priest (v. 1), Saul’s travel companions 
(v. 7), Jesus (vv. 4-6, 10-12, 15-16), and Ananias (vv. 10-17). The 
narrative contains extensive direct speech (146 of 331 words in the 
Greek text, i.e., 44 percent), mostly of the risen and exalted Jesus 
(90 words) and Ananias (53 words); Saul’s direct speech is limited 
to the question, “Who are you, Lord?” (v. 5b), merely three words 
of Greek text (tic el, KUpte;). The narrative includes (not a 
theophany in the strict sense but) a christophany, i.e., a 
manifestation of the risen and exalted Jesus (vv. 3-7), and a 
revelation of Jesus, who gives Ananias words of instruction and 
explanation (vv. 10-16). 


The active verbs connected with Saul concern his activity as a 
persecutor of the followers of Jesus (vv. 1, 2, 3, 13); most of the 
time he is passive—he receives a command by the risen Jesus (v. 6); 
he is led by his companions into Damascus (v. 8); he is being 
spoken of by Jesus (vv. 11-12, 15-16) and by Ananias (vv. 13-14), 
and he receives a message from Ananias (v. 17). The focus on Saul’s 


conversion (rather than on his call as a missionary) fits the context 
in Acts 8-12 with the focus on persecution (8:1-3; 11:19; 12:1-19) 
and on conversion (of the Samaritans, of the Ethiopian official, of 
Cornelius and his friends). Finally, the narrative includes a miracle 
story as Saul is healed from blindness. 


The second episode takes Saul from Damascus to Jerusalem and 
from there to Caesarea and to Tarsus. The two occasions that Luke 
uses direct speech are linked with Saul’s missionary activity in 
Damascus: while Saul’s proclamation of Jesus as the Son of God in 
the synagogues is not reported in direct speech (v. 20), the reaction 
of the Jews of Damascus is (v. 21, two rhetorical questions). By 
contrast to the first episode, most of the active verbs are connected 
with Saul: he is with the disciples in Damascus (v. 19), he proclaims 
Jesus (v. 20), he increases in strength (v. 22), he confounds the 
Jews with his arguments (v. 22), he attempts to join the believers in 
Jerusalem (v. 26), he has seen the Lord on the road to Damascus (v. 
27), he spoke boldly about Jesus in Damascus (v. 27), he speaks 
with the Greek-speaking Jews in Jerusalem (v. 28), he argues with 
the Jews (v. 28)—all of which demonstrate the reality of Saul’s 
conversion to faith in Jesus as well as his obedience to Jesus’ call 
and commission. 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Conversion of Saul of Tarsus (9:1-19b) 
A. Saul’s Involvement in the Persecution of the 
Followers of Jesus (9:1-2) 
1. Saul and the persecution of the followers of Jesus in 
Judea (9:1a-b) 
2. Saul’s request for letters of introduction to the Jews in 
Damascus (9:1c-2c) 
3. Saul and the persecution of the followers of Jesus 
outside of Judea (9:2d-h) 
B. Saul’s Encounter with the Risen and Exalted Jesus 
(9:3-9) 
1. Setting: Saul’s travel to Damascus (9:3a) 
2. Vision: A light from heaven (9:3b) 
3. Saul’s reaction: He falls to the ground (9:4a) 
4. Audition: Dialogue with the risen and exalted Jesus 
(9:4b-6) 


a. Address by a voice from heaven (9:4b-c) 
b. Question of Jesus regarding the reason for Saul’s 
activities (9:4d) 
c. Question of Saul regarding the identity of the 
heavenly speaker (9:5a-b) 
d. Reply of Jesus: Self-identification and identification 
with the believers (9:5c-e) 
e. Directive of Jesus to go into Damascus and wait for 
instructions (9:6) 
5. Effect on Saul’s travel companions: speechless 
puzzlement (9:7) 
6. Effect on Saul: Blindness, travel to Damascus, and 
fasting (9:8-9) 
C. Ananias’s Assignment by the Risen Jesus (9:10-16) 
1. Setting: Ananias is a follower of Jesus in Damascus 
(9:10a-b) 
2. Vision and audition (9:10c-16) 
a. Address by the Lord (9:10c-e) 
b. Reply of Ananias, who recognizes the Lord (9:10f-g) 
c. Directive of Jesus to go to Saul (9:11-12) 
d. Objection of Ananias (9:13-14) 
e. Directive of Jesus repeated as Jesus has chosen Saul 
as his instrument (9:15-16) 
D. The Evidence of Saul’s Conversion (9:17-19b) 
1. Setting: Ananias goes to Saul and lays his hands on 
Saul (9:17a-c) 
2. Ananias’s message (9:17d-k) 
a. Jesus speaks through Ananias (9:17d-i) 
b. Jesus will cure Saul of his blindness (9:17j) 
c. Jesus will fill him with the Holy Spirit (9:17k) 
3. Effect on Saul: He is cured of his blindness (9:18a-c) 
4. Saul’s baptism (9:18d) 
5. Saul’s recovery (9:19a-b) 
II. The Mission of Saul in Damascus and in Jerusalem 
(9:19c-30) 
A. Saul’s Mission in Damascus (9:19c-25) 
1. Saul’s integration into the congregation of the 
believers in Damascus (9:19c-e) 
2. Saul’s proclamation of Jesus as the Son of God in the 
synagogues (9:20) 


3. Surprised reaction of the Jews of Damascus (9:21) 

4. Saul’s increasing strength (9:22a) 

5. Saul’s proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah (9:22b-d) 

6. Plot of the Jews of Damascus to kill Saul (9:23) 

7. Saul’s escape from Damascus (9:24-25) 

B. Saul’s Visit in Jerusalem and the Departure for 

Tarsus (9:26-30) 

1. Saul’s arrival in Jerusalem (9:26a) 

2. Saul’s difficulties in joining the congregation in 
Jerusalem (9:26b-d) 

3. Saul’s introduction to the believers through Barnabas 
(9:27) 

4. Saul’s integration into the congregation and its 
ministry (9:28) 

5. Saul’s proclamation of the gospel among the Greek- 
speaking Jews (9:29a-c) 

6. Plot of the Jews of Jerusalem to kill Saul (9:29d) 

7. Saul’s escape from Damascus and relocation to Tarsus 
(9:30) 


Explanation of the Text 


9:1-2 But Saul, still breathing threats and murder against the 
disciples of the Lord, went to the high priest and asked him for 
letters to the synagogues in Damascus, so that if he found any 
men or women there belonging to the Way, he might bring 
them bound to Jerusalem as prisoners (0 è LavAoc é€TL 
EUTVEWV ATENÄG Kal POVOL giç TOUS HAaANTAG TOU Kupiov, 
APOCEAHWV TH Apxlepet NTNOATO map’ avToU EnloTOAAG sic 
AayaoKOv PÒG TAG OVVaywydc, ÖnWG áv Tivag EUpN TÄG 6800 
Ovtac, ävõpaç TE Kal yuvalkas, Sedeuévoug åyáyn sic 
lepovooAny). Saul had been involved in the attempt of the Jewish 
leaders to suppress the followers of Jesus since the execution of 
Stephen (7:58; 8:1, 3). In the introductory comments of Luke’s 
narrative of Saul’s conversion, he reiterates that Saul continued to 
participate in the persecution of the “disciples” (ua@ntai; see on 
5:11), i.e., of those who acknowledge Jesus as Lord. 

The present participle “breathing” (£unvewv) indicates that Saul 
was involved over an extended period of time in uttering “threats” 
and “murder” against the believers. The interpretation that takes 


the phrase “threats and murder” as a hendyadis (“murderous 
threats;” TNIV, cf. NET) weakens the sense of Luke’s statement. The 
threats are described in 26:11 (“by punishing them often in all the 
synagogues I tried to force them to blaspheme”), and in 26:10 (“I 
locked up many of the saints in prison with the authority that I 
received from the chief priests. And when they were condemned to 
death, I cast my vote against them”). On the reasons for Saul’s 
violent persecution of the followers of Jesus, see on 8:3. 


In Depth: Saul of Tarsus, Also Called Paul 


Saul was born in Tarsus (Acts 21:39; 22:3), the metropolis 
of Cilicia, which was administered by the Roman governor 
of the province of Syria throughout much of the first 
century. The Jewish family into which he was born was 
devout.3 He was, in his own words, “circumcised on the 
eighth day, of the people of Israel, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, a Hebrew of Hebrews; in regard to the law, a 
Pharisee” (Phil 3:5; cf. Acts 26:5). His parents were 
evidently able and interested in tracing their lineage to 
the tribe of Benjamin. The description of being a “Hebrew 
of Hebrews” indicates that Saul was brought up speaking 
Hebrew and Aramaic and that the family adhered to the 
Jewish way of life regulated by the stipulations of the law, 
avoiding as much as possible assimilation to Gentile 
customs and maintaining contact with the Jewish 
community in Palestine. 


An expression of the family’s dedication to Israel’s God 
and his law was the fact that they belonged to the 
Pharisaic movement (Acts 23:6). Saul had been given the 
name of Israel’s first king, Saul (see on 7:58).4 His Roman 
(or Greek) name was Paul (Lat. Paulus or Paullus, Greek 
TlabdA.0c). Since Saul/Paul was a Roman citizen (16:37), 
he would have had three official names (tria nomina); 
“Paul” was either the cognomen of his family, i.e., the 
official element of his name as a Roman citizen, which his 
family may have received after manumission by the 
Roman who had owned and eventually released an 
ancestor (Saul’s father?) from slavery;5 or it was the 
signum or supernomen, i.e., the Roman surname that the 


family used. Roman citizenship did not mean Roman 
ethnicity, nor does it not prove competency in using Latin. 
Luke transitions from using the name “Saul” to “Paul” in 
connection with the missionary work of Saul and 
Barnabas on Cyprus (13:9: “Saul, also known as Paul”).6 


Saul’s native language was probably Greek, because of 
his early years living in Tarsus, where he and his family 
held citizenship (Acts 21:39).7 Growing up in Cilicia, he 
may even have understood the Cilician dialect, and he 
possibly spoke some Latin. 


We do not know when Saul moved from Tarsus, his 
hometown, to Jerusalem. Paul’s excellent Greek and his 
sovereign use of the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible 
indicates that his upbringing in Tarsus must have played a 
major role in his education, even though it took second 
place after Jerusalem in Paul’s biography. The fact that 
young Saul/Paul came to Jerusalem for rabbinical studies 
under Rabbi Gamaliel suggests that his parents were well- 
to-do. This, combined with his Roman citizenship, may 
explain why Paul had access to the elites in the Greek and 
Roman cities where he preached the gospel (cf. Acts 13:4- 
12; 19:31). 


Saul’s eagerness to help oppress the followers of Jesus comes to 
expression in the fact that he took the initiative to expand the 
persecution beyond Jerusalem and Judea. He went to the high 
priest, Joseph Caiaphas (see on 4:6), and asked for letters to give 
him the authority (v. 14) to arrest the followers of Jesus in 
Damascus, both men and women, and to take them to Jerusalem for 
interrogation and punishment. Saul’s active persecution of believers 
in Jesus contradicts the advice that his teacher Gamaliel had given 
earlier to the Sanhedrin (5:34-39). Gamaliel may have changed his 
mind as he observed the continued growth and expansion of the 
Jesus movement. Or Saul regarded Gamaliel’s position as too soft in 
view of the threat that the teaching of the followers of Jesus posed. 


Commentators and English Bible translations assume that the 
letters Saul procured from the high priest were written to the 
synagogues in Damascus. While this is historically plausible, it is 
not the only possibility to understand the Greek expression here. 


The letters could have been written “to Damascus,” i.e., to the city 
magistrates in Damascus “concerning the synagogues.” The Mishnah 
preserves a report about Gamaliel going to Damascus “to ask for 
permission from the government in Syria” (m. ‘Ed. 7:7), presumably 
in connection with one of the great feasts whose date depended on 
details of the Jewish calendar established by the Jewish authorities 
in Jerusalem, for which the Romans provided security. The Mishnah 
text “reflects a time when Gamaliel was a go-between who 
negotiated the interests of the Temple with the government, 
demonstrating his role in international Judaism as well as in 
Jerusalem proper.”8 


Saul, Gamaliel’s student, may have used Gamaliel’s connections 
both in Jerusalem and in Damascus to obtain official political cover 
for the arrest of followers of Jesus in Syria and for their transfer to 
Jerusalem. Since the believers in Jerusalem could be found in the 
temple and in the local synagogues (2:46; 3:1; 4:1-2; 6:8-10), Saul 
assumes that the followers of Jesus were active in the synagogues in 
Damascus and could be located there. Since Ananias has heard 
about Saul’s involvement in persecuting Christians (v. 13), he and 
probably most of the believers in Damascus were locals, although it 
is possible that some of the believers of Jerusalem who fled after 
Stephen’s execution (8:1) made their way to Damascus. 


The term “the Way” (1 6806),? derived from Isa 40:3 and other 
passages in Isaiah that speak of the “way” on which the Lord would 
travel when he came to restore Israel, is used in Acts as a 
designation for the believers in Jesus and their teaching that God 
was restoring Israel through Jesus, the crucified and risen Messiah 
and exalted Lord and Savior, and that the community of the 
followers of Jesus is now the renewed people of God. 


9:3 As he approached Damascus on his journey, a light from 
heaven suddenly flashed around him (év è TM nopebeodaı 
EYEVETO avToOv Eéyyiletv Th Aanaok@, eai@vns TE avTOV 
TEPLOTpAWEV PHS EK TOU OVpavod). The conversion of Saul, who 
travels to Damascus in order to arrest the followers of Jesus, is 
initiated by a vision. Luke describes what happened with two 
expressions. First, there was a “light from heaven” (@@c EX TOU 
oùpavoð) that “flashed around” him; i.e., it was a divine 
manifestation. Second, the light appeared “suddenly,” without Saul 
having expected anything unusual to happen. The term underscores 


God’s sovereignty in this event and links the appearance of the 
exalted Jesus (v. 5) with the appearances of God (theophanies) in 
the Old Testament.10 


However, it is not God who appears to Saul but the crucified, 
risen, and exalted Jesus. The description in v. 3 describes a vision, 
while vv. 4-7 describe an audition: Saul and also his companions 
hear a voice, while only Saul sees the “light from heaven.” Paul 
asserts in 1 Cor 9:1 that he has “seen” (€6paka) the Lord in terms 
of “a real, ‘objective’ seeing of a supernatural reality in divine 
splendor of light, which makes itself known as the ‘Lord’ and is 
recognized by him as such.”!! In 1 Cor 15:5-8 he argues that he is 
an apostle because he has seen the Lord just as the Twelve have 
seen him, i.e., in a real (“tangible”) encounter with the risen Jesus. 
The statement in v. 7 that Saul’s travel companions “saw no one” 
implies that Saul saw somebody, namely, the risen Jesus. 


9:4 As he fell to the ground, he heard a voice saying to him, 
“Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?” (kai neowV El THV yv 
NKOLOEV PWVNV AEyOVOAV AUTW- LAOVA LAOVA, Ti HE SLWKELC;). 
Saul’s reaction is typical for human encounters with visible 
manifestations of God’s reality, an expression of the alarm and fear 
caused by that appearance.!2 Then Saul hears a voice coming from 
the light, recalling God’s revelation to Moses at the burning bush 
(Exod 3:3) and on Mount Sinai (Exod 19:16-20). The dialogue that 
ensues has five elements. 


(1) The heavenly voice addresses Saul (in Hebrew, as we learn in 
22:2). This is reflected here in the fact that the name Saul (Laov~A) 
represents a Hebrew name, which is usually rendered in Greek as 
Saulos (LatAOG). The repetition of the name shows the significance 
of the divine communication and underlines the solemnity of the 
event. In Old Testament theophanies, it is God who begins the 
conversation and addresses the human person with his or her name. 


(2) The heavenly voice asks Saul why he is persecuting him. The 
present tense of the verb “persecute” (Stwketc) shows that Saul lies 
on the ground not because he has submitted to Jesus but because 
the divine manifestation has forced him to the ground. The 
heavenly voice abruptly interrupts Saul, whose heart and soul are in 
persecuting the followers of Jesus. The question of the voice implies 
the equivalence of “me” and “the Way” (1) 080s), i.e., the identity of 


the risen and the exalted Jesus (cf. v. 5) and his followers, 
indicating that as Saul persecutes the followers of Jesus, he is 
persecuting Jesus himself.13 Thus, the question is not simply the 
opening of the conversation but an accusation that throws Saul’s 
life in question. 


9:5-6 He asked, “Who are you, Lord?” The reply was, “I am 
Jesus, whom you are persecuting. Get up and go into the city 
and you will be told what you must do” (einev 5Sé: Tic ei, KUpLE; 
ò Sé żyw eiut Inoots dv ob StWKEtG: AAAA AvdoTNOl Kal EloeAHE 
eig TV nÖALV Kal AGANONoETal ool 6 Ti oe Set nolelv). Saul is 
aware that something extraordinary, supernatural is happening. He 
responds to the question and receives an answer. 


(3) Saul responds to the question with a counterquestion. An 
explanation of the reason and the motivation for his involvement in 
persecuting the followers of Jesus depends on who is asking the 
question. Thus Saul asks the person who speaks from the heavenly 
light to identify himself (v. 5b). The context of the flashing light, 
the fall to the ground, the heavenly voice, and the question 
regarding the reason for his activities as a persecutor of believers in 
Jesus indicates that the term “Lord” (Kúpte) is more than a polite 
address used in encounters with a person. While he does not yet 
know with whom he is dealing, he would assume, as a devout Jew 
who knows the Old Testament theophanies, that he is being 
addressed either by an angel or by God himself. If he saw Jesus in 
the heavenly light (see on v. 3), he would probably not have 
recognized him (since he evidently never met Jesus of Nazareth 
during his earthly ministry). 

(4) Jesus replies by identifying himself with the statement “I am 
Jesus” (€yW eipt Inootc) and repeating his identification with his 
followers whom Saul is persecuting (v. 5d-e). The use of the name 
“Jesus” underlines the identity of Jesus, who speaks from the reality 
of God’s heavenly light as Jesus of Nazareth, who had been 
executed by crucifixion and whose followers Saul is persecuting. 
Jesus has died, but he is now alive and active as the risen and 
exalted Son of God (cf. Gal 1:16), intervening in the mission of the 
church, which Saul seeks to oppress. 


(5) Jesus directs Saul to go into Damascus and wait for 
instructions (v. 6).14 This directive underlines the authority of the 


risen Jesus, who expects immediate and full obedience. While Saul 
had actively taken the initiative in persecuting Christians outside of 
Jerusalem, he is told to wait passively for someone to take the 
initiative and speak to him about what he “must do” (dei zotetv). 
Since the risen Jesus had twice made Saul’s involvement in the 
persecution of his followers an issue, identifying himself with those 
who believe in him, Saul can expect that his future doings will be 
connected with Jesus and his followers, who were proclaiming 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior. 


9:7 The men who were traveling with him stood speechless 
because they heard the voice but saw no one (oi 5€ Avöpeg Oi 
OUVOSEVOVTEG AUTW EIOTNKELCAV éveoi, AKOVOVTES LEV TÄG 
PWVvÄs undéva è Hewpoüvtec). The event that Luke described in 
vv. 3-6 was not a subjective, psychological, or mystical experience 
of Saul; it had an effect on Saul’s travel companions, who stood 
speechless.15 The people with Saul could have been fellow travelers 
en route from Judea or Galilee to Damascus. In antiquity travelers 
on foot avoided walking between cities alone, preferring to travel in 
groups for security reasons. It is more likely, however, that they 
were assistants, perhaps members of the temple police. After all, 
Saul wanted to arrest Christians in Damascus and transport them 
back as prisoners to Jerusalem, an action for which he would 
certainly need enforcers and guards. 


Whoever his travel companions were, they were speechless 
because they heard the heavenly voice but saw “no one,” a 
comment that implies Saul saw somebody in the manifestation of 
the heavenly light (cf. v. 3).16 As they, in contrast to Saul, did not 
see anyone, they would not have understood the meaning and 
significance of what was happening. 


9:8-9 Saul got up from the ground, and although his eyes were 
open, he could see nothing. They led him by the hand and 
brought him to Damascus. For three days he could not see, and 
he neither ate nor drank (ry£pon è LadAoc ano TÅG yijs, 
àvewyuévæov S& TÜV O—ParAu@v avtod oùðèv EPAENEV- 
XElpaywyovvtec È AUTOV eiońyayov eic AayaoKdv. Kal MV 
NuEpas Tpeic un PAEmwWV Kal OVK Epayev OUdE Entev). After 
describing the effect of the audiovisual revelation from heaven on 
the other travelers, Luke describes the effect of the heavenly light 


and of Jesus’ communication on Saul. He gets up from the ground. 
He cannot see anything despite his eyes being open. He needs his 
fellow travelers to lead him into Damascus, taking him by the hand. 
He cannot see for three days, during which he neither eats nor 
drinks. 


Saul had anticipated a different arrival in Damascus: contacting 
the local authorities, collaborating with the synagogues, gathering 
names and addresses of the followers of Jesus (cf. 8:3), beginning 
with arrests, and organizing the transport back to Jerusalem. 
Although he was seeking to persecute those who described 
themselves as “the Way,” he is now unable to find his own way. He 
arrives in Damascus physically blinded by the heavenly light!” and 
spiritually shaken by his encounter with the risen and exalted Jesus. 
Saul will be called by the risen Lord to be a light to the nations; but 
before he can fulfill this commission, “he must be converted from 
his condition of embodying Israel’s blind resistance to the straight 
way of God.”18 


9:10 There was a certain disciple in Damascus whose name 
was Ananias. The Lord said to him in a vision, “Ananias!” 
“Here I am, Lord,” he answered (fv 8 TLG padNtis Ev AapaoKk® 
6vönaTtı Avaviac, Kal eimev mpdc AUTOV EV Opduatt 6 KÚpLOÇ: 
Avavia. ó 8& einev: {800 éyw, Kúpte). The third incident relates the 
vision of Ananias, a follower of Jesus in Damascus, whom Jesus 
sends to Saul with the instructions that he was promised on the 
road (vv. 10-16). The first statement introduces Ananias. He is a 
“disciple” (uaOnTs; see on 5:11) of Jesus who lives in Damascus. 
Luke’s comment in v. 19 indicates that there was a group of 
disciples in the city. Since the Lord chooses Ananias as the recipient 
both of a vision and of the commission to go to Saul and help him 
in his coming to faith, we may assume that Ananias is one of the 
leading believers in Damascus whom Saul would have arrested and 
taken to Jerusalem for interrogation and punishment, had he been 
able to successfully carry out his original mission. In 22:12 Ananias 
is described as “a devout man according to the law” with a good 
reputation among the Jews of Damascus. The report of Ananias’s 
vision is narrated in five steps. 

First, Ananias recognizes Jesus, who appears to him in a “vision” 
and who speaks to him. His reply (“Here I am, Lord”) indicates his 
readiness to carry out the Lord’s will (v. 10f). While the identity of 


the “Lord” (kUptoc) is unclear at this point in the narrative, the 
continuation of the dialogue in v. 15 will clarify that the Lord 
whom he sees and hears is the risen Jesus. 


9:11-12 The Lord said to him, “Go at once to the street called 
Straight, and at the house of Judas look for a man from Tarsus 
whose name is Saul. He is there praying. In a vision he has 
seen a man named Ananias come in and lay his hands on him 
that he may recover his sight” (6 È KÚpLOG mp0G AUTOV-: AvaoTüg 
mOpevONnTl ext THY Plunv THY Kadovuevnv EÜdelav Kal TNTNoOV 
Ev oikia Tobda LavAov óvópatı Tapoga: ioù yàp TPOGEUXETAL 
Kal eidev ävõpa év Opduatt Avaviav vópatı EIOEAHHVTA Kal 
Enldevra aUTW TAS xXElpas Önws AVvaBAEWH). The content and 
purpose of appearances of God in the Old Testament are never to 
entertain the person experiencing the theophany. God appears to 
individuals in order to convey a directive or commission. The same 
is true for appearances of the risen Jesus, as vv. 3-9 (Saul) and vv. 
10-16 (Ananias) and the two visions in 10:3-6 (Cornelius) and 
10:10-16 (Peter) demonstrate. 


Second, Jesus directs Ananias to go to Saul and help him recover 
his eyesight (vv. 11-12). The directive is formulated with the 
imperative “go” (nopel@nTÜ). The modal participle (AvaoTäg; often 
translated as “get up,” NASB, NRSV), signals the initiation of an 
action; it is here translated “at once.” The Lord’s directive consists 
of the following elements. 


(1) Ananias is given an address. He is to go to “Straight Street” (N 
Ev@¢eia), the main east-west street in Damascus, which is still called 
“Straight Street” (Derb el-Mustaqim, also Souk et-Tawil or Midhat 
Pasha Street), located in the eastern part of the Old City, leading to 
the East Gate. This street was nearly 40 feet wide, with colonnaded 
halls for commercial activities on both sides with two rows of 
Corinthian columns. 


(2) Ananias must go to the house that belongs to a man named 
Judas, evidently a well-to-do Jew who owns a house in “downtown” 
Damascus. If Saul had begun to grasp the significance of his 
encounter with the risen Jesus while being led into the city, and if 
he knew the address of a leading follower of Jesus in the city, it is 
not impossible that this Judas with whom Saul was staying was a 
believer in Jesus.19 However, Ananias’s fears (vv. 13-14) suggest 


that Saul does not yet have contact with followers of Jesus in 
Damascus. 


(3) With Jesus’ second imperative, Ananias must “look for” Saul. 
The verb probably indicates that Saul is staying at the house of 
Judas. Or, the verb may suggest that Ananias can find out there 
about Saul’s whereabouts, implying that he is staying somewhere 
else; however, v. 17 makes the first option more plausible. 


(4) Then, Ananias receives the name of the person Jesus directs 
him to visit: he is Saul, a “man from Tarsus.” People living in the 
eastern regions of the Mediterranean world (but also in Greece) had 
only one name; if it became necessary to identify a person more 
specifically, details of origin may be indicated by adding the city of 
birth. As Saul was born in Tarsus (cf. 22:3; cf. 21:39), the 
formulation “Saul from Tarsus” (LatA.0¢ Tapoevc) corresponds to 
Hellenistic custom. Luke continues to introduce Saul gradually; here 
he adds the detail that Saul is a diaspora Jew born in Tarsus. 


The information that Saul is now praying (mpooevxEeTaL, present 
tense) suggests to Ananias that it is safe to visit the man who was 
planning to arrest him and his fellow believers. As regards Saul, his 
prayers might have conveyed to God expressions of remorse for 
working against Jesus, whom he encountered in the light of divine 
glory; of repentance for fighting against God (cf. Gamaliel’s warning 
in 5:39); and of regret for having been involved in the arrest, 
punishment, and execution of followers of Jesus. Saul also probably 
asks for guidance concerning his life, which the risen Lord had 
promised in the vision on the road to Damascus. 


Since v. 18 relates Saul’s immersion in water, a sign of cleansing 
that implied confession of sin, immediately after Ananias’s visit 
during which he regains his eyesight, Luke clearly implies that 
Saul’s praying and fasting for three days was the time when he was 
converted to faith in Jesus, the crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah 
and Savior, whom he proclaims “at once” in the synagogues in 
Damascus (v. 20). 


(5) Ananias is informed about a second vision (v. 12) in which 
this Saul saw a man named Ananias doing two things: he would 
visit him, and he would lay his hands on him with the purpose of 
his eyesight being restored. This information should be additional 
motivation for Ananias to go to Saul, as God has been working in 
this man’s life, granting him a vision and wanting to use Ananias as 


the person through whom he will bring healing to Saul. 


9:13-14 Ananias answered, “Lord, I have heard from many 
people about this man, and how much harm he has done to 
your holy people in Jerusalem. And he has come here with 
authority from the chief priests to arrest all those who call 
upon your name” (änekplOn SE Avaviac: Kúpte, NKovoa ard 
TOAAWV mepl TOU AVvSpd0cG TOUTOV boa Kakà TOIC ÜylolG oov 
éxoinoev èv TepovooAnu Kal WdE éxet eEovciav napa THV 
ÄPXLEPEWV Soal mavtac TOUS ExlKAAOUHEVOUS TO OVO" oov). A 
frequent element in commissioning theophanies is the expression of 
an objection to the call, mission, or task that God has just given.2° 
Ananias is no exception. 


Third, therefore, Ananias objects to Jesus’ directive that he 
should visit Saul. Despite the fact that Ananias acknowledges the 
lordship of Jesus in his address (KÜpıe), he dares object, a fact that 
highlights the fear that the believers had of Saul. While followers of 
Jesus can be courageous in the face of danger (note the apostles in 
Acts 5 and Stephen in Acts 7), there is no need to walk voluntarily 
into the lair of a notorious henchman sent by the opposition. 


The objection Ananias gives focuses on the purpose of Saul’s visit 
to Damascus. He has heard “about this man” (v. 13c). This 
information came “from many people” (And 10AA.@v)—followers of 
Jesus who may have fled from Jerusalem to Damascus, perhaps also 
local Jews who had visited Jerusalem and who were informed 
about the crackdown of the Jewish authorities on the followers of 
Jesus, with Saul playing a prominent role. The information that 
Ananias has received is both general and specific. He has heard that 
Saul has harmed the followers of Jesus in Jerusalem (v. 13d-e). The 
word translated as “harm” (Kaká) denotes people or conditions that 
are socially bad and morally evil, or that are harmful and injurious 
and thus dangerous and pernicious. And he has heard, more 
specifically, that Saul has come “here” (WdE), i.e., to Damascus, 
with the explicit “authority” from the chief priests to “arrest” the 
followers of Jesus. 


Ananias calls the believers in Jesus “your holy people” (oi Gytot 
oou, v. 13d; see on 5:11), i.e., the people of God. The term is used 
here not for the Jewish people as a whole?! but for the limited 
group of the followers of Jesus. This expression communicates the 


conviction that “the people of God” are “the people of the Lord 
Jesus,” with the relationship to the Lord Jesus being decisive. God’s 
holy people form the community of the believers in Jesus. This is a 
conviction that implies that the restoration of Israel has been 
fulfilled through Jesus, Israel’s Messiah, and it implies that the 
concept of the people of God has been spiritualized. 


Fourth, Ananias calls the followers of Jesus “those who call upon 
your name” (oi émtkaXoUpEVvol TO ÖVoud oov; v. 14c), i.e., the 
people who invoke Jesus’ name in prayer. This language (cf. v. 21; 
22:16),22 which in the Old Testament regularly describes the 
worship of God,23 is drawn from Joel 2:32 into early Christian 
usage, where it “indicates a cultic practice of confessing Jesus as 
Lord that was regarded as the defining characteristic of 
Christians.”24 


9:15-16 The Lord said to him, “Go, for he is my chosen 
instrument to carry my name before Gentiles and kings, and 
the people of Israel. I will show him how much he will have to 
suffer for the sake of my name” (einev d& mpOc aVTOV Ö KÚpLOÇ: 
NOPEÜOL, OTL OKEDOG ÈKAOYŇG EoTiv OL OŬTOG TOD BaoTäcaı TO 
övouá LOU EvwsloV EOVOv TE Kal PactAEwV viðv TE Topanı- èy% 
yàp vx0dseigw avTM boa Sei avTOV Umep TOU OVO"ATOG LOU 
nadelv). Objections voiced in theophanies and commission 
narratives are never accepted by God in the sense that he 
withdraws his commission. The same is true in the case of Ananias’s 
objection, which Jesus overrules. 


Fifth, the risen Jesus repeats his directive here. Ananias must 
indeed visit Saul and convey Jesus’ instructions, which are now 
spelled out in more detail. The imperative of v. 11 is repeated: 
Ananias is commanded to “go” (mopebov; v. 15; cf. v. 11) to the 
address previously given, find Saul of Tarsus, who is praying, and 
lay his hands on him so that he will regain his eyesight. The content 
of the earlier commission (vv. 11-12) is not repeated, but further 
details of Jesus’ plans for Saul’s life are provided, which explain 
why he overrules Ananias’s objections. The risen Jesus makes three 
statements that formulate Saul’s missionary commission. 


(1) Saul is Jesus’ “chosen instrument” (oxedoc EkAoyfg; v. 15c). 
The term translated “instrument” denotes Saul as a person 
“exercising a particular function.”25 He is an “instrument” in Jesus’ 


hands, to be used for Jesus’ purposes. God’s “choice” or “selection” 
(€KAOyfs) of Saul for the task described in the next statement 
establishes him, in the context of Saul’s encounter with the risen 
Jesus on the road to Damascus, as an “instrument” of Jesus, in 
analogy to the Twelve, who were chosen and sent by Jesus (cf. Rom 
1:1; 1 Cor 15:3-11).26 

(2) The purpose of Saul’s life and work is to proclaim the message 
of Jesus (v. 15d-g). The expression “my name” (TO Ovoud uov) 
stands for “Jesus” (cf. 4:12, 30) and for the proclamation of the 
good news of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and the Savior (8:12). The 
word “carry” (ßaoTäoaı) means here “to confess” in a missionary 
context; Saul will acknowledge and proclaim Jesus as risen and 
exalted Messiah, Savior, and Lord “before” or “in front of” 
(€vwatov) people who have not heard this message. Ananias must 
convey to Saul the life-changing fact that the risen Lord has called 
him, Saul, to missionary ministry. To confess Jesus before Gentiles 
and Jews means, at the same time, to go to them and introduce to 
them the message of Jesus. 


As Jesus’ instrument who takes his message and thus Jesus 
himself to Gentiles and Jews, Saul is his “envoy” or “apostle” 
(Ant60TOA.0G), just like the Twelve. In Gal 1:1 Paul formulates his 
self-understanding as Jesus’ envoy in precisely this manner: “Paul, 
an apostle [[latA.oc dd0TOAOc]—sent not from men nor by a man, 
but by Jesus Christ [Sta InooÖ XpLoToü] and God the Father, who 
raised him from the dead.” Saul, who persecuted those who called 
on Jesus’ name (v. 14), is called to confess Jesus’ name. The focus 
of his proclamation of Jesus is the Gentiles (€6vn), i.e., polytheists, 
people who worship other gods. Luke will report Saul’s 
proclamation of the gospel among Gentiles in his subsequent 
account.27 


But Saul is also sent to the people of Israel (viol TopariX, lit., 
“sons” or “children of Israel”). Saul’s commissioning as a missionary 
to Gentiles (Rom 11:13; 15:15-16) does not preclude the 
proclamation of Jesus among the Jewish people. Paul preaches the 
gospel to the uncircumcised and to the circumcised (1 Cor 9:19- 
23). Luke will report on Saul’s preaching in synagogues in his 
subsequent narrative.28 And Saul will proclaim Jesus “before ... 
kings” (€vwatov ... BaotAEwV), a prophecy that will come to pass 
when he explains the message of Jesus before King Agrippa II 


(25:23-26:29) and perhaps before the emperor in Rome (25:12). 


(3) Saul will suffer (nadeiv) as he confesses Jesus before Gentiles 
and Jews. Saul, who has made those who called on Jesus’ name 
suffer by arresting, interrogating, and punishing them, will himself 
suffer as Jesus’ representative.29 As Saul will take the message of 
Jesus to the people of Damascus (vv. 20-22), Jerusalem (vv. 28- 
29), Tarsus (v. 30), Antioch (11:25-26), and then Galatia, 
Macedonia, Achaia, and the province of Asia (Acts 13-20), the 
impression of “triumphalism” that some scholars see is negated both 
by the constant opposition Paul endures and by this announcement 
that his suffering is an integral part of his missionary commission. 3° 


9:17 So Ananias went and entered the house. He laid his hands 
on him and said, “Saul, my brother, the Lord Jesus, whom who 
saw on the road as you were coming here, has sent me so that 
you may regain your sight and be filled with the Holy Spirit” 
(anijAGev SE Avaviac Kal EiofAHEV Eig THY Oikiav Kal Enldeig Ex’ 
AUTOV TAG XElpag EInEV- LAOVA ABEAPE, Ò KÜPLOG ÜNEOTAAKEV LIE, 
Inooüg ó Öpbeig oot Ev tÅ 08M Å fipxoV, Önwg åvaßaéyne Kai 
NANOOAS xveúpatoç Aylov). The fourth incident relates the 
evidence of Saul’s conversion (vv. 17-19b). Ananias departs for the 
house of Judas on Straight Street, enters, finds Saul, lays his hands 
on him, and explains why he has come. 


Ananias addresses Saul as “brother” (GS5eA@é). This may simply 
be the term that a Jew uses to address another Jew.31 But since 
Ananias has been informed by Jesus in his vision that Saul has been 
blinded but will be healed, and that Jesus has chosen Saul to 
confess him as Messiah and Savior before Jews and Gentiles, he 
may have concluded that Saul has already come to faith in Jesus. 
Further, since Ananias would have spoken to Judas, in whose house 
Saul has been staying and refusing to eat as he was praying, he may 
have concluded from Judas’s report that Saul had come to 
understand the truth about Jesus as the promised Messiah and 
Savior. Thus, the term “brother” probably suggests that Ananias 
greets Saul as a fellow believer who belongs to the group of 
followers of Jesus. 

Ananias tells Saul, first, that “the Lord” (6 kUptoc) has sent him. 
Since the Hebrew and Greek terms for “Lord” (see on 2:36), if they 
are not used for human beings, refer for Jews to Israel’s God, 


Ananias clarifies that he is speaking of “Jesus, whom you saw” 
(Inooüg ó O@ésic ool) on the road as he came to Damascus. Since 
Luke’s report of Ananias’s vision in vv. 10-16 did not include the 
information that Saul had actually seen the risen Jesus as he was 
traveling to Damascus, the reader must infer that Ananias had been 
given fuller information about the vision than what Luke provided 
to his readers. The passive form of the verb translated as “saw” 
(öPBeig ool), which occurs prominently in Paul’s enumeration of 
the eyewitnesses of Jesus’ bodily resurrection,32 can be interpreted 
as passive (“he was seen by you,” i.e., “you saw”) or as passive with 
intransitive meaning (“he appeared;” thus most English translations 
in v. 17). 


The interpretation in terms of a transitive meaning is often linked 
with the interpretation of the Easter events and of Saul’s experience 
on the road to Damascus in terms of a vision, which is then 
sometimes interpreted as a psychological experience in which Jesus 
“appeared” to the disciples and to Saul in a dream, i.e., without 
having objective reality. But this interpretation is not inevitable if 
the verb is understood in a transitive sense; that is, the objectivity 
of the “appearance” of Jesus after his crucifixion is not tied to the 
grammar of the verb but is established by other elements in the 
text. The interpretation of the verbal form as a passive33 emphasizes 
the objectivity of Jesus’ appearance: he “was seen” by Saul (in the 
same manner as the disciples had seen the risen Jesus). Since Jesus, 
whom Saul saw on the road, has “sent” (ün£oTaAKev) Ananias to 
Saul, he comes with the authority of the risen Jesus, the exalted 
Lord. 


The purpose of Ananias’s visit is to heal Saul—Jesus wants Saul 
to be able to see again—and to have him receive the Holy Spirit. To 
accomplish this, Ananias lays his hands on Saul;34 this laying on of 
hands here is not a commissioning ceremony or ordination for 
ministry.35 While it is surprising that Luke reports direct speech of 
Ananias but not of Saul, the focus on Ananias’s message underscores 
Saul’s passive reception of Jesus’ revelation, of Jesus’ healing, and 
of Jesus’ gift of the Holy Spirit. Saul will be active soon enough. 


9:18-19b Immediately something like scales fell from his eyes 
and he regained his sight, and he was baptized, and after 
taking some food, he regained his strength (kai evdEéwc 
ANENEOAV AVTOD And THV OPOAAUGV WC AEmISEG, AVEBAEWEV TE 


Kal avaotas Eßantioon Kal Aaßwv TpopNVv Evioxboev). The 
effect of Ananias’s blessing is immediate. Luke mentions three 
actions of Saul (formulated with three verbs in the aorist tense).36 
First, he regains his eyesight (av€BAeWev). The term translated as 
“scales” (Aexiðeç) refers in Greek literature not only to the scales of 
fish and snakes, but also the coat of an onion, the shell of a nut, the 
blade of a saw, or snowflakes.37 The proverbial expression denoting 
the scale of scab of an injury refers to the eye problem that caused 
Saul’s blindness. As Ananias lays his hands on Saul and conveys 
Jesus’ promise and blessing, Saul is instantly healed of his 
blindness. 


Second, Saul is immersed in water (€BasTioOn; see on 1:5; 2:38). 
The passive voice suggests that Ananias baptized Saul. It must be 
assumed that Saul’s baptism was performed “in the name of Jesus 
Christ” (2:38; 10:48) or “in the name of the Lord Jesus” (8:16; 
19:5), which means that Saul confessed his faith in Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and as the risen and exalted Lord. The immersion in water 
symbolized his cleansing from sin, particularly the sins he 
committed as a persecutor of Jesus’ followers (cf. v. 5). While 
acknowledging the crucified Jesus as risen Lord and Israel’s Savior 
represents the removal of the blindness of unbelief, Luke himself 
does not connect Saul’s recovery of eyesight symbolically with his 
coming to faith in Jesus. Paul’s conversion was fully complete when 
he called on Jesus as Messiah and Lord, when he was filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and when he had submitted to immersion in water for 
the washing away of his sins. Paul’s baptism presumably took place 
in one of the miqwaot of the Jewish community in Damascus (see 
“In Depth: Ritual Immersion” at 2:38). 


Third, Saul regains his strength (€vioyvoev) as he ends his fast 
and eats food (v. 19a-b), presumably served by Judas, his host, 
possibly by Ananias if Saul is transferred to the house of his new 
brother in Christ. Bread was a staple, usually supplemented by 
legumes, eggs, perhaps olives, dates, and figs, and perhaps fish or 
meat, depending on the prosperity of the host. 


9:19c-20 He stayed with the disciples in Damascus several 
days. At once he proclaimed Jesus in the synagogues, that he is 
the Son of God (€yéveto è uetà TOV EV AanaoK® HAONTWV 
NHEpag Twas Kal EvVOEwWG EV Taig OUVaywyaic EKNpUGDEV TOV 
TInootv 6tt obtd¢ éottv ó vidc Tod Heo0). The next episode after 


Luke’s report on Saul’s conversion in 9:1-19b narrates two 
incidents: the beginning of Saul’s missionary work in Damascus (vv. 
19c-25) and then in Jerusalem, with his subsequent departure for 
Tarsus (vv. 26-30). 


Saul joined the “disciples” (uaOntai, see on 5:11) in Damascus, 
whom he had wanted to arrest and take to Jerusalem for 
interrogation and punishment (see vv. 1-2). The statement does not 
indicate where Saul lived during this time. If Judas was a believer, 
a sympathizer, or a tolerant Jew, Saul would have stayed in his 
house on Straight Street; otherwise, he would have stayed in the 
house of one of the believers in Damascus, perhaps in the house of 
Ananias (if he owned one). The expression “the disciples in 
Damascus” (oi Ev Aapaok® pantai) could be a designation for a 
formally constituted congregation of the followers of Jesus in the 
city, but it may simply describe the local Christians as a group, 
whom Saul joins. 


The phrase “several days” (Nu&pag TLväc) is vague. According to 
Gal 1:17, Saul went to Arabia, the Nabatean kingdom located south 
of Syria, ruled at the time by King Aretas IV, extending from the 
Hauran Mountains in the north to the regions east and west of the 
Gulf of Aqaba. The Jewish people regarded the Nabateans as 
descendants of Ishmael, the son of Abraham, and thus as kindred 
tribes. The Nabateans would thus be a natural first “step” for the 
newly commissioned envoy sent by Jesus to the Gentiles. 


According to 2 Cor 11:32-33, the ethnarch of King Aretas wanted 
to arrest Paul in Damascus, a fact that suggests two things. First, 
Paul was active as a missionary in the towns of Arabia, evidently 
provoking unrest among the population in line with the regular 
corollary of his ministry as described by Luke in Acts 13-19 (people 
who meditate in the desert—an assumption that is made with 
respect to the newly converted Saul—are harmless and would not 
have come to the attention of the king). Second, since the escape 
from Damascus in 2 Cor 11:32-33 corresponds to Acts 9:23-25, the 
“several days” in v. 19e may refer to the time that Saul stayed in 
Damascus before he embarked on his first missionary project in the 
towns of Arabia/Nabatea.®® He may have used the church in 
Damascus as his base to which he returned periodically (cf. Gal 
1:17: “I went into Arabia. Later I returned to Damascus”). The 
phrase “after considerable time had passed” in v. 23 refers to the 


three years that Saul mentions as the interval between his 
conversion and stay in Damascus and his return to Jerusalem (Gal 
1:18). 


With a second “at once” (€V@éwc; v. 20) Luke reports the 
beginning of Saul’s missionary activity. In Gal 1:16-17 Paul 
maintains that after God had revealed “his Son” to him and called 
him to proclaim the good news of Jesus among the Gentiles, he 
complied “immediate[ly]” (eÜdEwc), without consulting with 
anyone, going to Arabia. How could Saul proclaim the good news of 
Jesus without first learning about Jesus, being instructed by other 
Christians? The fact that Saul was forcefully involved in the 
persecution of the followers of Jesus in Jerusalem and Judea? 
presupposes that he was fully informed about their views 
concerning Jesus—which he then rejected as serious theological 
error and blasphemy, but now acknowledged as true and confessed 
as his own beliefs as a result of his encounter with the risen Jesus. 


Since Saul had arrested followers of Jesus and was presumably 
involved in their interrogations, he would have witnessed not only 
the courageous commitment of the believers to these convictions, 
but learned more details about Jesus’ life and teaching. And as a 
trained Torah expert who had probably memorized the Scriptures, 
he quickly would have linked relevant passages in Scripture with 
Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and exaltation, and he would soon 
have been able to formulate the implications and consequences of 
Jesus’ identity. 


Saul confesses his faith in Jesus in the synagogues in Damascus. 
The plural indicates that there were several synagogues that Saul 
visited. He was making the rounds of the Jewish places of learning 
as he “proclaimed Jesus” (£Krjpvooev TOV Tnoovv).4° This means 
that he explained that Jesus, the man from Nazareth who was 
executed by crucifixion during the Passover feast two (or three) 
years earlier, had been raised from the dead, that he had been 
exalted into the light of God’s glorious presence, where he had seen 
him while traveling to Damascus in order to arrest his followers, 
and that he is the Son of God. The title “the Son of God” (6 vidc 
TOU OeoŬ) here is not simply synonymous with the title “Messiah” 
(Ò xplotdc; v. 22) but expresses “Jesus unique standing and 
intimate favor with God, and God’s direct involvement in Jesus’ 
redemptive work.”*! The imperfect tense of the verb “proclaimed” 


emphasizes that Paul’s preaching in the synagogues was going on 
for some time. 


9:21 All who heard him were bewildered and said, “Is not this 
the man who caused such havoc in Jerusalem among those 
who invoke his name? And has he not come here in order to 
arrest them and take them to the chief priests?” (€fiotavto è 
mavtec oi Akovovtec Kai éAXeyov: OLY OUTÖG Eotiv Ó nOpANoaG 
giç TepovoaAnp Tov émtKaroupevous TO ÖvVoua TOÜTO, Kai WEE 
EIG TOUTO EANAVOEL iva SeSeuEvoucg aVTovVS aydyn el TOUG 
dipxlepetc;). Luke notes the surprised reaction of the Jews of 
Damascus who hear Saul speak in the synagogues, explaining the 
significance of Jesus’ true identity as Son of God and as Israel’s 
Messiah (cf. v. 22). They are naturally perplexed (€SiotavTo; see on 
2:6). Their reaction is given in direct speech to underline the 
significance of the new and completely unexpected development 
that has taken place. 


Their bewilderment is expressed with two rhetorical questions, 
and the answer to each is obvious: yes, Saul is the man who had 
“caused such havoc” (cf. Gal 1:13, 23) among the followers of Jesus 
in Jerusalem, and yes, Saul had come to Damascus to “arrest” Jesus’ 
followers in the city and “take them” to Jerusalem to the chief 
priests. Just as Ananias was skeptical concerning Saul (vv. 13-14), 
the Jews in the synagogues are perplexed since they know about 
Saul’s plans to arrest the followers of Jesus in Damascus and 
transport them to Jerusalem for interrogation and punishment (vv. 
1-2). They know that these people whom Saul wanted to arrest 
“invoke” (€mlKaA.OULEVOUG, present participle) the name of Jesus in 
their worship, calling on him as they call on Israel’s God (see v. 14). 


9:22 As Saul grew steadily stronger, he continued to confound 
the Jews who lived in Damascus by proving that Jesus was the 
Messiah (LavA0c è HÄAAOV EVESLVALOÜTO Kal OULVEXLVVEV 
TOÙG Tovsaious TOUG KATOLKOÜVTAG EV AauacKW OLUPLBATWVv ÖTL 
OŬTÓÇ goTlv Ó xpLotög). Luke’s second summary description of 
Saul’s preaching in the local synagogues (cf. v. 20) emphasizes that 
he is not intimidated by the perplexed and increasingly hostile 
reaction of the Jews of Damascus (cf. v. 23). The verb translated 
“grew stronger” (Eveöbvauoüto) may refer to Saul regaining his 
physical strength after his traumatic conversion and the three days 


of fasting (cf. v. 19);42 most interpreters and many translators 
follow a manuscript of the fifth century that adds after “grew 
stronger” the phrase “in the word,”43 thus relating Saul’s increasing 
strength to his preaching. The expression could refer to both Saul’s 
physical recovery and to his increasing confidence and ability of 
proclaiming Jesus as Messiah. 


The imperfect tense of the verb translated as “confound” 
(ouvéyuvvev) indicates that Saul’s preaching in the synagogues of 
Damascus went on for some time. What threw his Jewish listeners 
into consternation was the fact that he “proved” that Jesus was the 
Messiah (obtT6¢ éottv Ö xplotdc).44 The verb “prov[ed]” 
(ouvußıßalwv) denotes here the presentation of a logical conclusion. 
The present tense of the participle suggests again that this was 
happening over an extended period of time. Paul knows quite well, 
as he later writes to the believers in Corinth, that faith in Jesus as 
Israel’s Messiah and Savior who has been crucified and raised from 
the dead is not the result of logical argumentation or rhetorical 
brilliance (1 Cor 1:18-2:5). For Jews, the center of the Christian 
message is a stumbling block, and for pagans it is nonsense. 


This does not mean, however, that Paul does not argue. It means 
that he does not rely on his rhetorical and argumentative 
capabilities but on the power of God and his Spirit to move Jews 
and Gentiles from unbelief to faith. Saul is “effective” not because 
of his persuasive argumentation or brilliant rhetoric, but because of 
the reality of the power of God present in the proclamation of the 
gospel. The arguments of Saul by which he seeks to convince the 
Jews in Damascus that Jesus is the Messiah rest on three sets of 
facts: (1) God’s promises and the prophets’ prophecies in the 
Scriptures,*5 (2) the bestowal of the Spirit of prophecy, and (3) his 
own encounter with Jesus on the road to Damascus. These 
arguments show that Jesus is Israel’s promised Messiah—executed 
on a cross for our sins, buried, but risen on the third day, and 
exalted to God’s right hand, from where he appeared to his 
followers (cf. 1 Cor 15:3-6). Saul’s proclamation in Damascus is his 
first missionary effort (see on 13:1-12, “In Depth: Paul’s Missionary 
Work”).46 


9:23-25 After considerable time had passed, the Jews 
conspired to kill Saul, but their plot became known to him. 
They stood guard at the city gates day and night in order to kill 


him. But his disciples took him one night and let him down 
over the wall by lowering him in a basket (wç è éxA.npodvto 
NuEpat ikaval, ovveBovAEvoavto oi Tovsaloı verev avTov: 
EYVWOON è TH LAVAW N) EMIBOVAN AVTAHV. mapEeTHpOUVTO dE Kal 
TAG mUVAQACG uÉpaÇ TE Kal VUKTOG OWS AUTOV AVEAWOLV: 
AaBOvtEs 8è Oi HAANTaAL aVTOD VUKTOG SLA TOD TELXOLG KadfKav 
AUTÖV yaAdoavtes EV omupidt). The perplexity of the Jews in 
Damascus eventually morph into a hostility so intense that they plot 
to kill Saul. 


Luke provides the following pieces of information concerning the 
attempt on Saul’s life. (1) It happens “after considerable time had 
passed” (v. 23a), i.e., probably after three years, during which Saul 
proclaimed the gospel in Damascus and in Arabia/Nabatea (see on 
v. 19). 


(2) The Jews of Damascus “conspire” to kill Saul; this verb 
(ouveBovAEVoavto) signifies “to be involved with others in 
plotting a course of action” (v. 23b). In other words, a group of 
Jews has made plans to eliminate Saul. In v. 24 a term is used 
(ErıßovAn) that characterizes the plot as “a secret plan to cause 
harm” (BDAG). The apostle’s comment in 2 Cor 11:32 suggests that 
the Jews of Damascus evidently have the support of the ethnarch of 
the Nabatean king Aretas, whose agents are supposed to make the 
arrest. 


(3) Saul hears of the plot; the passive voice of the verb “became 
known” (€yvwoOn) does not reveal how Saul obtained the 
information. In languages which have no passive voice, v. 23c has 
to be translated “someone told Saul of their plot.” Either believers 
in Damascus hear of the plot and tell Saul, or sympathetic Jews who 
want to avoid bloodshed inform him. 


(4) Saul receives a piece of information that some people are 
constantly (“day and night”) guarding the city gates (v. 24). 
Planning for Saul’s arrest has evidently progressed to the point 
where a specific period of time was determined to be favorable for 
such an arrest. The guarding of the city gates suggests that Saul was 
warned for some time and kept his whereabouts in the city secret; it 
also implies that Saul was no longer preaching publicly in the 
synagogues (unless the conspirators did not dare to touch Saul in 
public because of his popularity). 


The Christians of Damascus help Saul escape (v. 25). The phrase 


“his disciples” (oi pantal avtod) was regarded as difficult early 
on, as seen in the manuscript tradition.47 The expression probably 
refers to the believers in Damascus “who owed their faith to Paul 
and stood particularly close to him.”48 The escape “in a basket from 
a window in the wall” is also mentioned in 2 Cor 11:33 (where a 
different word is used for the basket). 


9:26 When he came to Jerusalem, he tried to associate with 
the disciples, but they were all afraid of him, for they did not 
believe that he was a disciple (napayevönevog sé sic 
lepovoaA Nu Enelpalev KOoAAÄ0daL TOIG pabnTtaic, Kal mavTEc 
EPOBOÜVTO AUTOV UÀ mloTEVOVTES OTL EoTiv LAONTHS). While the 
first incident of the episode reported Saul’s evangelistic ministry in 
Damascus (vv. 19c-25), the second incident relates Saul’s visit in 
Jerusalem and his departure for Tarsus (vv. 26-30). Three years 
after Saul had left Jerusalem and traveled to Damascus to arrest the 
followers of Jesus (cf. v. 19; Gal 1:18), he returns—not only a 
believer in Jesus himself but as a witness who has encountered 
Jesus and who has been commissioned to proclaim the good news 
of Jesus among Jews and Gentiles. If Saul’s conversion can be dated 
to AD 31/32, this visit to Jerusalem dates to AD 33/34. 


In Depth: Paul’s Visits to Jerusalem 


The following table shows the dates and the historical 
context of Paul’s postconversion visits to Jerusalem in the 
context of his other chronology.*? 


NisSßnarv wo n Arabia And 


BkA*isit (Acts 9:26-29), three years after Paul’s 
L conversion | 


Sdcond visit (Acts 11:27-30): taking gifts to the poor, 
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Bird visit (Acts 15:1-29):|Apostles’ Council, three 


ears alter the second VISI 
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NisSibnarv work in Macedania and Achaia 


Bourth visit (Acts 18:22), three years after the third 
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Bifth visit (Acts 21:15-17)] collection visit, six years 
after the fourth visit | 


Arr&t in Jerusalem and imprisonment in Caesarea and 
in Rome 


Luke does not explain why Saul returns to Jerusalem. While Paul 
emphasizes in Gal 1:15-17 his independence of the Jerusalem 
apostles, there is nothing in Luke’s narrative that suggests that Saul 
is seeking authorization from the Twelve. In Gal 1:18 Paul asserts 
that he went to Jerusalem “to get acquainted with Cephas,” an 
expression that should be understood not merely in terms of a 
courtesy call but as implying an element of respect for his role as 
the leading disciple during Jesus’ ministry in Galilee and in the 
Jerusalem church. 


Saul’s initial attempts to associate with the Jerusalem disciples 
meet with suspicion as the local believers are afraid of him. They 
have heard what happened when he traveled to Damascus, but they 
do not believe he has truly become a disciple (see on 5:11) of Jesus. 
Since presumably many of the Jerusalem believers had been 
personally arrested, imprisoned, and interrogated by Saul in the 
dangerous persecution in which Saul was actively involved (8:1, 3), 
their suspicions are understandable. The period of three years 
between Saul’s conversion and his first visit to Jerusalem, rather 
than being a historical problem, may have increased the wariness of 
some of the believers in Jerusalem; if his conversion was genuine, 
why not return to Jerusalem immediately, apologize to the 
believers, and join their suffering? 


9:27 But Barnabas took him and brought him to the apostles. 
He explained to them how he had seen the Lord on the road, 
that the Lord had spoken to him, and how he had spoken 
boldly in the name of Jesus in Damascus (Bapvaßäcg 5€ 
émtAaBOuEvoG avTOV Üyayev mpO0G TOVG ANOOTÖAOLG Kal 


dinynoato avtoic mic Ev tÅ O8@ elev TOV Küplov Kal OTL 
EXGANOEV AUTW Kal mic EV AauaoKM Enappnoidoato V TH 
Ovönatı TOD Inood). Barnabas introduces Saul to the apostles, 
which results in Saul’s integration in the worship and the ministry 
of the Jerusalem church (vv. 27-28; on Barnabas see on 4:36). 


Luke describes Barnabas’s intervention in the awkward situation 
between Saul and the suspicious believers in the city with three 
aorist verbs: he “took” (€tAaBoOuEevosc) Saul, taking hold of him in 
order to help him out of care and concern; he “brought” (fyayev) 
him to the apostles, physically accompanying him; and he 
“explained” (Stnynoato) the integrity of Saul’s conversion. Luke 
does not indicate why Barnabas takes this initiative to vouch for 
Saul. The suggestion that he was, like Saul, a diaspora Jew is not 
convincing, since it is not clear how Saul’s status as a Jew born in 
the diaspora should raise suspicions, particularly if there were many 
bilingual believers in the church (see on 6:1, 5). 


The definite article in the formulation “to the apostles” (mpoc 
TOLG AmO00TOAOUG) should not be pressed to mean that all twelve 
apostles are present in Jerusalem at this time and meet Saul in a 
meeting arranged by Barnabas. According to Gal 1:18-19, Saul saw 
only Peter and James during this period; the other ten apostles are 
evidently involved in missionary work elsewhere during Saul’s brief 
stay in the city. 

Barnabas’s account, which is meant to vouchsafe Saul’s integrity 
as a believer called to proclaim the gospel, consists of three parts. 
(1) He points out that Saul “has seen the Lord,” i.e., that he has had 
an encounter with the risen Jesus on the road to Damascus, perhaps 
pointing out that Saul was thus one of Jesus’ followers who had 
seen him after his resurrection (cf. 1 Cor 15:5-9). (2) He explains 
that the risen Jesus had “spoken to him” (cf. vv. 5-6; 22:7-8, 10; 
26:14-18). The reference to the conversation between the risen 
Jesus and Saul validates the previous point and prepares for the 
next comment. (3) He points out how Saul had “spoken boldly” 
(€appnotdoato) in the name of Jesus50 in Damascus; Saul’s 
commitment to Jesus was confirmed by his open and courageous 
proclamation of the significance of Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, 
and exaltation among the Jews of Damascus. 


9:28 So he stayed with them and moved about freely in 
Jerusalem, preaching boldly in the name of the Lord (Kai Av 


HET’ AVTMV EIONOPEVÖNUEVOG Kal EKTOPELÖHEVOG EiG TepoVoaANL, 
xappnotağóuevoç Ev TH ÖVönaTl TOU KUpiov). The result of 
Barnabas’s intervention is described with four verbs. Saul “stayed 
with them,” i.e., he was accepted by the apostles. He “moved about 
freely” (lit, “going in and going out”); i.e., he lived in close 
fellowship with them, participating in their activities.5! He was 
“preaching boldly” as he had done in Damascus (cf. v. 27). Saul’s 
bold preaching in v. 28c can be linked (1) with a teaching ministry 
among the believers in Jerusalem, and (2) with the evangelistic 
ministry that the apostles were perhaps able to carry out again in 
public (in Solomon’s Portico in the temple complex?) after the 
persecution following Stephen’s execution (8:1-3) had subsided. 
Paul’s statement in Gal 1:22 that he was “personally unknown to 
the churches of Judea” suggests that he limited his activities during 
this visit to Jerusalem, so that the followers of Jesus living in other 
towns of Judea did not meet him. 


9:29 He conversed and debated with the Greek-speaking Jews, 
who kept attempting to kill him (€A dt TE Kal ovVECHTEL npòç 
tovc EAANVLIOTAG, oi è Enexelpovv aversiv aùtóv). Luke 
emphasizes Saul’s evangelistic activity in Jerusalem. His 
conversations with the Greek-speaking Jews were presumably the 
same diaspora Jews in the synagogues of the Jews from Rome, 
Cyrene, Alexandria, Cilicia, and Asia (6:9) who had debated with 
Stephen three years earlier and who were unable to “withstand the 
wisdom and the Spirit with which he spoke” (6:10). The imperfect 
tense of the verbs used here again underlines that Saul explained, 
argued for, and defended the good news of Jesus habitually, not just 
occasionally. Saul had been called by the risen Lord Jesus to 
proclaim the gospel to Jews and Gentiles. After preaching in 
Damascus and in Arabia, the time in Jerusalem was his third 
missionary effort (see on 13:1-12, “In Depth: Paul’s Missionary 
Work”). 


Since the diaspora Jews in Jerusalem who opposed Stephen had 
had success in eliminating a vigorous proponent of the beliefs 
concerning Jesus that they regarded as blasphemy (6:11-13), they 
attempt to kill Saul. The imperfect tense of the verb “attempting” 
(ENEXELlPOULV) suggests that they made plans over some period of 
time, determined to arrest him and have him interrogated, perhaps 
by a session of the Sanhedrin (cf. 6:15; 7:1), unless the political 


situation made it prudent to eliminate Saul “privately” without a 
trial on blasphemy charges. 


9:30 When the believers learned of this, they took him to 
Caesarea and sent him off to Tarsus (Erttyvövteg S€ oi ASEA@ol 
Katnyayov aUTOV eic Katodpetav Kal ELanEoteiav AUTOV sic 
Tapoov). The Jerusalem believers5? learn of the plot against Saul’s 
life and bring him to Caesarea Maritima, the harbor city northwest 
of Jerusalem, which was also the seat of the governor of the 
province of Judea (see on 10:1); this was a journey of about seventy 
miles (100 km).53 Then they “sent him off” to Tarsus, the capital of 
Cilicia, Saul’s hometown. It is safe to assume that Saul traveled to 
Tarsus by ship, perhaps with funds provided by the believers of 
Jerusalem. 


There is no hint in the text that allows us to conclude that the 
Jerusalem believers wanted Saul out of the picture “because he was 
stirring up trouble among Jews there, with whom they had come to 
some amicable understanding.”5* The verb translated “when [they] 
learned of this” (€mtyvovtec) refers not to Saul’s conversations and 
discussions about the gospel in the local synagogues but to the 
efforts to have him killed. The next incident in Saul’s life that Luke 
reports is linked with Barnabas’s ministry in Antioch, the capital of 
the province of Syria, who recruited Saul to work with him there 
since Gentiles were coming to faith in Jesus in increasing numbers 
(11:20-26), probably in AD 42. Saul’s statement in Gal 1:18-24 
indicates that he was involved in missionary work in Cilicia and 
Syria after leaving Jerusalem (i.e., from AD 34-44), together with 
Barnabas, in AD 44 (Acts 11:30; 12:25; Gal 2:1).55 


Theology in Application 


Luke’s account of the conversion of Saul invites us to explore 
further (after Acts 8) the reality and the meaning of conversion. In 
several respects, his conversion is certainly not typical for all 
conversions. He was a Jewish rabbi, he had persecuted Christians, 
he saw Jesus and heard him speak in a real encounter, and his 
conversion coincided with Jesus’ missionary commission. But the 
following points are certainly fundamental aspects of conversion. 


Conversion: The Result of Jesus’ Initiative 


Saul had vigorously persecuted the followers of Jesus and was on 
his way to Damascus, where he wanted to arrest more Christians. 
His conversion happened unexpectedly, with no psychological or 
emotional preparation for the dramatic and drastic turnaround that 
resulted from his encounter with the risen Jesus. If we interpret 
Saul’s blindness not only literally in a physical sense but 
metaphorically, we may say that conversion implies the realization 
that I am utterly helpless and need divine, indeed miraculous help. 
This is why the coming to faith in Jesus and the experience of 
salvation are sola gratia, “by grace” alone—the result of nothing but 
the gracious power of God working in the lives of people. 


Sometimes conversions are “prepared” as unbelievers find 
themselves with friends who become Christians and who share their 
faith; or they experience pain and suffering from broken 
relationships or from chronic disease or from incurable cancers and 
look for answers; or they read literature or hear something in the 
news that makes them wonder about the truth claims of the 
Christian faith. But not all conversions have a psychological “lead 
time.” It is both a challenge and a relief for Christians to know that 
conversion can happen in surprising and unexpected ways—a 
challenge because we can never give up on even the most ardent 
opponent of the Christian faith, and a relief because we can rest 
assured that it is not our efforts at witnessing to unbelievers but the 
sovereign power of God, who draws people to himself. Conversion 
is not a human choice but a divine choice. 


Conversion: An Encounter with Jesus 


While Saul’s encounter with the risen Jesus involved an actual 
seeing and an audible conversation, this one was the last such 
resurrection appearance of Jesus according to 1 Cor 15:8. The 
typical aspect of Saul’s encounter is the fact that conversion is never 
simply the regret for past misdeeds, or the learning of truths about 
God, or the emotional experience of God’s Spirit working in our 
heart. Conversion involves the conscious acceptance of the claims 
concerning the life and identity of Jesus as crucified, risen, and 
exalted Lord who is Israel’s Messiah and the Savior of the world. It 
is in this comprehensive sense that authentic conversion always 
involves an encounter with Jesus. For Saul it was a real, physical 
encounter. 


As missionaries among Muslims report, many conversions involve 
visions of Jesus (which are not the same as Saul’s encounter with 
Jesus on the road to Damascus). For most of us who have been born 
at a time when Jesus’ resurrection appearances have ended, the 
encounter with Jesus is still real, but not physical—it is a spiritual 
encounter, i.e., an encounter mediated by the Spirit, who allows us 
to grasp the significance of Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and 
exaltation. It is no coincidence that the missionary sermons in Acts 
tell the story of Jesus, and it is no coincidence either that the 
church eventually placed four books that recount the life, ministry, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus at the beginning of their 
authoritative list of books to be read in their meetings. This is again 
both a challenge and a relief—a challenge because churches, 
missionaries, evangelists, and every Christian must make sure that 
unbelievers can encounter Jesus (rather than us, or our method, or 
our denomination) when they hear the gospel, and a relief because 
it is Jesus himself, through his Spirit, who convinces people of the 
truth of the gospel. 


Conversion: A Change from Enemy to Servant 


While not many Christian converts resemble Saul in that they 
ardently persecuted followers of Jesus before their conversion, all 
human beings, prior to coming to faith in Jesus, are God’s enemies 
exposed to and threatened by God’s wrath and judgment (Rom 
1:18-3:20). It is always true that “while we were God’s enemies, we 
were reconciled to him through the death of his Son” (Rom 5:10). 
And while not many Christian converts resemble Saul in that they 
are called to missionary ministry at the time of their conversion 
(although some are!), all believers in Jesus confess him as “Lord” 
and are thus his servants or “slaves” totally devoted to him.56 This 
new commitment to Jesus is expressed in baptism—which, in the 
first century, was usually a public act of one’s confession of faith in 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah, Savior, and Lord. This aspect of 
conversion is both a relief and a challenge—a relief because nobody 
is outside the realm of God’s reach since enemies both big and small 
can be transformed by the power of the gospel, and a challenge as 
conversion means total commitment to and consistent loyalty for 
Jesus throughout our lives as people who claim to have experienced 
a conversion. 


Conversion and Other Believers 


The process of Saul’s conversion was only complete when Ananias 
conveyed to him the healing, the blessing, and the commission of 
Jesus. While some people (e.g., in communist countries) have been 
converted to faith in Jesus as the result of radio broadcasts, without 
contacts with other Christians, this is not the norm. Conversions are 
connected with the personal involvement of believers. Even 
supernatural phenomena surrounding missionary situations do not 
absolve Christians from the necessity of personal witnessing. Jesus 
certainly could have continued to speak to Saul directly, 
particularly when Ananias initially objected to getting involved. But 
he insisted that Ananias visit Saul. 


Some interpreters express surprise and find it “noteworthy that 
Saul received the Spirit when an otherwise unknown believer laid 
his hands on him and welcomed him into the new fellowship.”57 
Such statements fail to see that Luke knows much more than he 
includes in his narrative in Acts (he probably has much fuller 
information about Ananias and his ministry in Damascus and 
perhaps in other regions). And such statements sometimes 
presuppose a hierarchical structure of the church, which says more 
about the ecclesiological location of the interpreter than about the 
early church. The Jerusalem apostles did not claim the prerogative 
that they alone could convey the Holy Spirit or commission new 
leaders and missionaries, despite the responsibility for the 
international mission and expansion of the church that they had 
been given and were carrying out. The fact that conversion involves 
other believers represents again both a challenge and a relief—the 
challenge that believers may not remain at a distance or leave the 
involvement in the lives of unbelievers to the “professionals,” but 
also a relief as “otherwise unknown” believers can be confident that 
if they witness to others in obedience to Jesus’ call and prompting, 
people will listen and conversions will take place. 


Conversion and Integration into the Fellowship of Believers 


This integration is usually mediated by another believer, in this case 
Ananias (later, in Jerusalem, by Barnabas). Jesus asserts that when 
Saul persecuted the Christian believers, Saul was persecuting him. 
This identification between Jesus and the community of his 
followers implies that “joining this community is the sign of 


obedience to his presence.”58 When Paul emphasizes in his letters 
the independence of his missionary commission (e.g., Gal 1:15), he 
defends himself against charges that he depends on the other 
apostles and that the gospel he preaches is not the authentic version 
for developing faith in Jesus. Paul does not try to defend his 
independence as an apostle but the integrity of the gospel, which he 
has not “learned” secondhand but received from Jesus himself. His 
arguments in 1 Cor 12 and his project of the collection for the poor 
believers in Jerusalem (2 Cor 8-9) underline how important and 
fundamental the unity of the church and the integration of every 
believer in the church were for Paul. 
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Chapter 20 
Acts 9:31-43 


Literary Context 


The main theme that unites the five sections of Luke’s report on the 
beginnings of the mission to the Gentiles (8:4-12:25) is the 
missionary work of Jerusalem believers among new groups of 
people. Philip preaches the good news of Jesus among Samaritans 
and before an Ethiopian who seems to be a proselyte (8:4-40); Saul 
is converted, a main persecutor of the church and the foremost 
missionary to the Gentiles in the years to come (9:1-30); Peter 
preaches in the cities on the coastal plain and before Gentiles in 
Caesarea (9:31-11:18); Jerusalem believers take the gospel to 
Antioch, the capital of the province of Syria, where more Gentiles 
are converted (11:19-30); the church continues to grow despite the 
new persecution under Herod Agrippa I, which leads to Peter’s 
departure from Jerusalem (12:1-25). Our passage is the first of two 
episodes in the third section of this sequence, namely, the mission 
of Peter in Lydda and Joppa, two cities on the coastal plain (9:31- 
43); the second episode will describe Peter’s mission in Caesarea 
(10:1-11:18). 


III. The Beginnings of the Mission to Gentiles (8:4- 
12:25) 
A. The Mission of Philip to the Samaritans and 
the Conversion of an Ethiopian (8:4-40) 
B. The Conversion of Saul-Paul and the 
Beginning of His Missionary Work (9:1-30) 
C. The Mission of Peter in Palestine (9:31- 


11:18) 
20. The mission of Peter in cities on the 
coastal plain (9:31-43) 
21. The mission of Peter in Caesarea and the 
conversion of Cornelius (10:1-11:18) 
D. The Mission in Antioch (11:19-30) 


Main Idea 


The miracles that happen in Lydda and Joppa in the context of 
Peter’s missionary work confirm that the apostles are Jesus’ 
representatives whose missionary ministry is evidence for the 
ongoing restoration of Israel, the visible presence of the time of 
salvation, and the effective reality of God’s power. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 9:31 -43 
31a Event/Place Meanwhile the church throughout Judea, 
b Place Galilee, and 
c Place Samaria 
d Event had peace. 
e Event It continued to be built up 
f Event and advanced in the fear of the Lord, 
g Event and it increased in numbers 
h Cause (Agency, through the encouragement of the Holy Spirit. 
32a Setting: Place As Peter traveled throughout the country, 
b Action he also came to the Lord’s people 
c Place living in Lydda. 
33a Event/Character entrance There he came upon a man named Aeneas, 
b Character description who had been bedridden for eight years, 
c Cause for he was paralyzed. 
34a Action Peter said to him, 
b Address “Aeneas, 
c Prophecy/Assertion Jesus Christ heals you! 
d Command Get up 
e Command and make your bed!” 
f Response Immediately he got up. 
35a Event/Place All the inhabitants of Lydda and 
b Place Sharon 
c Identification who saw him 
d Event turned to the Lord. 
36a Setting: Place In Joppa 
b Event there was a disciple 
c Identification whose name was Tabitha, 
d Explanation which in Greek is Dorcas. 
e Description She was devoted to doing good works and 
f charitable giving. 
37a Setting: Time At that time 
b Event she became ill 
c Event (Crisis and died. 
d Time/Action After washing her, 
e Action/Place they laid her out in an upstairs room. 
38a Cause Since Lydda was near Joppa, 
b Action the disciples who had heard that Peter was there sent two men to him 
c with the request, 
d Entreaty “Please come to us without delay.” 
39a Action So Peter went with them. 
Continued on next page. 


Continued from previous page. 
b Setting: Time When he arrived, 
c Action they took him to the room upstairs. 
d Action All the widows stood beside him, 
e Manner weeping and 
f Action showing him the tunics and robes 
g Description that Dorcas had made 
h Time while she was with them. 
40a Action Peter asked them all 
b Request to leave the room. 
c Action Then he knelt down 
d Action and prayed. 
e Action He turned to the body 
f Action and said, 
g Address “Tabitha, 
h Command get up!” 
i She opened her eyes, 
j onse looked at Peter, 
k Response and sat up. 
41a Action He gave her his hand 
b Action and helped her up. 
c Action Then he calledin the believers and 
d List the widows 
e Action (Resolution) and presented her to them alive. 
42a Result This became known 
b Place all over Joppa, 
c Result and many people came to faith in the Lord. 
43a Event Peter stayed in Joppa 
b Time for some time 
c Association with Simon 
d Character description the tanner. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The first episode of Luke’s report on Peter’s mission in Palestine 
(9:31-11:18) relates his mission in the cities of the coastal plain. 
Luke begins with a summary statement on the growth of the church 
in Judea, Galilee, and Samaria (9:31), which places the two 
incidents that follow into the context of Peter’s missionary work— 
the healing of the lame Aeneas in Lydda (vv. 32-35) and the raising 
of the dead Tabitha in Joppa (vv. 36-42). The second miracle 
reminds us of Jesus’ resurrection of the widow’s son in Nain and of 
Jairus’s daughter (Luke 7:11-17; 8:41-42, 49-56).! In Acts 20:7-12 
Luke relates a similar miracle for Paul. 


The summary statement in v. 31 (the eighth in Acts)? notes the 
geographical and numerical growth and consolidation of the church 
in Judea, Galilee, and Samaria. 


The two miracle stories follow the same structure. The main 
difference is the introduction: the healing of Aeneas is introduced 
with a reference to Peter’s ministry in Judea (v. 32), while the 
raising of Tabitha begins with a description of Tabitha and her 


reputation in Joppa, then her death and the request for help from 
Peter by the local believers (vv. 36-38). Beginning with Peter’s 
arrival (vv. 32/39), the two narratives are parallel: (1) encounter 
(vv. 33a/39c); (2) report of illness/life (vv. 33b-c/39f-h); (3) the 
healing/resuscitation (vv. 34/40-41), narrated in four parts— 
address/attention (vv. 34b/40g); word of healing (vv. 34c-e/40h); 
report of healing (vv. 34f/40i-41b); confirmation of the healing 
(vv. 35a-c, 41c-42b); (4) report of further conversions (vv. 
35d/42c). Direct speech is limited, mostly to Peter’s words of 
healing: spoken to Aeneas involving two imperatives (v. 34b-e), and 
to Tabitha involving one imperative (v. 40g-h);3 the request of the 
believers in Joppa for Peter to come and help them is also reported 
in direct speech (v. 38d). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Mission of Peter in Cities on the Coastal Plain 
(9:31-43) 
A. The Growth of the Church in Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria (9:31) 
1. The geographical consolidation of the church (9:31a- 
c) 
2. The theological and numerical growth of the church 
(9:31d-h) 
B. The Healing of the Lame Aeneas in Lydda (9:32-35) 
1. Peter’s ministry in Palestine (9:32a) 
2. Peter’s arrival at the church in Lydda (9:32b-c) 
3. Peter heals Aeneas (9:33-34) 
a. Peter’s encounter with Aeneas (9:33a) 
b. Aeneas’s chronic illness reported (9:33b-c) 
c. Aeneas’s healing (9:34-35c) 
i. Peter’s address of Aeneas (9:34a-b) 
ii. Word of healing (9:34c-e) 
iii. Report of the healing (9:34f) 
iv. Confirmation of the healing (9:35a-c) 
4. Further conversions in Lydda and other towns (9:35d) 
C. The Resuscitation of the Dead Tabitha in Joppa 
(9:36-43) 
1. Introduction of Tabitha/Dorcas (9:36-38) 
a. Tabitha’s good works in Joppa (9:36) 


b. Tabitha’s illness and death (9:37) 
c. Request for help from Peter by the local believers 
(9:38) 
2. Peter’s arrival in Joppa (9:39a-b) 
3. Peter raises Tabitha from the dead (9:39c-42b) 
a. Peter’s arrival in the room in which Tabitha is laid 
out (9:39c) 
b. Tabitha’s good works remembered (9:39d-h) 
c. Tabitha’s resuscitation (9:40-42b) 
i. Peter’s attention to the dead Tabitha (9:40a-e) 
ii. Word of healing (9:40f-h) 
iii. Report of the resuscitation (9:40i-41b) 
iv. Confirmation of the resuscitation (9:41c-42b) 
4. Further conversions in Joppa (9:42c) 
5. Peter’s stay and residence in Joppa (9:43) 


Explanation of the Text 


9:31 Meanwhile the church throughout Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria had peace. It continued to be built up and advanced in 
the fear of the Lord, and it increased in numbers through the 
encouragement of the Holy Spirit (ñ uèv obv éxKAnoia Kap’ 
dANS Tic Tovsalag Kai Tavtvaiac Kai Lapapeiac etyev eiprvnv 
OLKOSOHOLHEVN Kal mopevopévn TH QOBW TOD KUpioUv Kal TH 
MAPAKANOEL TOD Aylov TVEÜHATOG ErANOUVETO). Luke transitions 
from his report of Saul’s conversion on the road to Damascus and 
his missionary activity in Damascus and in Jerusalem (vv. 1-30) to 
Peter’s ministry in two Judean towns on the coastal plain (vv. 32- 
43) with a summary statement on the status of the church. 


Luke has been using the singular term translated as “the church” 
(N €kKANota; see on 5:11) for local congregations of believers,* but 
he appears to use it here in the theological sense of the “universal” 
church, i.e., for the one community of believers that has local 
congregations in many regions. Earlier references had reported 
believers in Judea and Samaria (5:16; 8:4-25). Here we learn that 
there are communities of believers in Galilee as well.5 In other 
words, there are believers in all Jewish regions. We see again that 
Luke knows more than he tells his readers. 


Luke makes three statements about the church in Palestine during 
this period. (1) The church had “peace” (eipńvn), which means in 


the context of 8:1-3 and 9:26 that the persecution following 
Stephen’s execution has come to an end and the followers of Jesus 
are no longer harassed by the Jewish authorities. In the context of 
the following statement, “peace” probably refers to the combination 
of political peace and personal contentment “in the land of 
promise” that the Hebrew term Salém often entails (cf. Lev 26:6), to 
the joy and satisfaction resulting from their acceptance of the 
gospel and their relationship with Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and 
Savior. The believers in the Jewish homeland enjoy God’s blessing. 

(2) The church is being “built up” (oikoŝouovuévn) and 
“advanc[ing]” (mopevouevn) in the fear of the Lord. These two 
modal participles in the present tense describe the circumstances of 
the peace that the church enjoys. The ongoing consolidation of the 
church is described with two metaphors. The image of the church as 
a “building” in the process of being constructed speaks, in Paul’s 
letters, about the importance of the foundation, about the 
responsibility of the leaders, and about the identity of all believers, 
who are “stones” in this building, which is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit and thus the place of God’s presence, the “house” that 
Stephen had redefined (7:47, 49). The passive voice of the first verb 
(oikoŝopovpévn) refers to the activity of God and of the risen and 
exalted Jesus. 


The image of “advanc[ing]” is related to the description of the 
believers as people who are (on) “the Way” (see on 5:11). The way 
of life of the followers of Jesus, in which they make progress, is “the 
fear of the Lord,” which denotes reverence for the God who has 
revealed himself in the Lord Jesus, the knowledge of God’s 
revelation in Jesus, Israel’s Messiah, and obedience to Jesus, whose 
followers they are; the fear of the Lord characterizes their entire 
life. 


(3) The church “increased in numbers” (€mA.NnOUv_eTo); there was 
not only internal consolidation but also numerical growth. The 
phrase “through the encouragement of the Holy Spirit” (th 
MAPAKANOEL TOU Ayiov VEluaToc) is an instrumental dative that 
describes the cause of the church’s growth; it was the 
“encouragement” (napAkAnoLg) given by the Holy Spirit to the 
followers of Jesus throughout Judea, Galilee, and Samaria that 
made the witness of the believers effective, resulting in new 
conversions. 


9:32 As Peter traveled throughout the country, he also came to 
the Lord’s people living in Lydda (£y&veto &è TIETpov 
ÖLEPXÖHEVOV lÀ mAVTWV KATEAHEIV Kal POG TOUS Ayloug TOUG 
Katotkovvtac Asda). Peter is involved in a ministry that was 
geographically wide-ranging, as indicated both by the verb 
“traveled” (ötepxöuevov) and the prepositional phrase (tà 
návtœv). The translation of the latter is disputed; “throughout the 
country” assumes a reference back to the regions mentioned in v. 
31, i.e., to Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, which seems most 
plausible.” Since Peter was mentioned last in 8:25 (explicitly in 
8:20) with a reference to missionary preaching in the Samaritan 
villages, the expression may describe here missionary activity in all 
the towns of the regions mentioned in v. 31. 


If the description of Peter’s ministry thus far in Acts is any 
indication, his travels in v. 32a have a dual purpose—to preach the 
gospel before Jews (and Samaritans) who have not yet heard or 
believed, and to teach the believers living in the towns and villages 
of these regions. Verses 31-32 together suggest that the 
consolidation and the numerical growth of the church is due, apart 
from the transforming power of the Holy Spirit (v. 31), to Peter’s 
work. During his travels he visits believers who live in Lydda. 


9:33 There he came upon a man named Aeneas, who had been 
bedridden for eight years, for he was paralyzed (ebpev d& éxet 
ÄVOPWIÖV Ttva OvouaTt Aivéav EE ETHV OKTW KATAKEINEVOV Ent 
KpaBattov, Öç Åv mapaXeAvupEevoc). In Lydda Peter encounters a 
man for whom Luke has a name (Aeneas) and an illness: he “was 
paralyzed” (Àv mapaXeAuuevoc) and, because he could not walk, 
he was confined to his bed (mì KpaBdttov). The reference to 
“eight years” suggests Aeneas had a stroke that paralyzed him, or 
he had suffered a fall from which he had not recovered. If the main 
verb “came upon” (edpev) is linked with the last verbal clause in v. 
32b-c (“the Lord’s people living in Lydda”), Aeneas is a believer.® 
Unlike the second miracle account, Luke does not indicate where 
this encounter takes place—either his friends bring him to the place 
where Peter is staying or to a house in which the believers meet (cf. 
Luke 5:18-19), or Peter goes to Aeneas’s house (cf. Luke 4:38; 
8:51). 


9:34 Peter said to him, “Aeneas, Jesus Christ heals you! Get up 


and make your bed!” Immediately he got up (kai einev aùt® 6 
Ilétpoc: Aivéa, idtai oe Inoovs Xptotdc: AvdoTNOl Kal OTPWOOV 
O£AUTW. Kal EVOEWS AvEoTN). Peter addresses the paralyzed man 
with his name. His word of healing has three parts. (1) Peter 
announces with a verb in the present tense (ita) that Jesus, 
Israel’s Messiah, is at this very moment healing him. (2) He 
commands Aeneas with an imperative to “get up” (Aväotno), 
ordering him to do something that only divine power can make 
possible. (3) He commands Aeneas with a second imperative to 
“make your bed” (oTpWOOV osavtæ), an order that spells out the 
consequences of his healing: from now on he will be able to spread 
his sleeping mat on the floor, no longer needing others to do this for 
him. Peter’s healing command is followed by the report of the 
healing: Aeneas “got up” (Av£otn) and was instantly capable of 
standing on his feet.? 


9:35 All the inhabitants of Lydda and Sharon who saw him 
turned to the Lord (kai ciSav aÙTÒV NÄVTES oi KATOLKOÜVTEG 
AVSSa Kal TOV LapGva, OLTIVEG Er£otpebav émi TOV KUpLOV). The 
fact that Aeneas is miraculously healed is confirmed by the 
inhabitants of Lydda, as they see him walking in the streets. The 
reference to the inhabitants of towns in the Plain of Sharon north of 
Lydda suggests either that they see him when they visit Lydda, 
perhaps on market days, or that Aeneas visits these towns—perhaps 
supporting the believers in their missionary witness in the towns of 
the Sharon. All the inhabitants of Lydda and the Sharon region 
“turn” (En&otpebav) to the Lord, i.e., come to faith in Jesus as 
Israel’s Messiah and Lord. The term “all” is hyperbolic, implying 
that a large number of people are converted. 


9:36 In Joppa there was a disciple whose name was Tabitha, 
which in Greek is Dorcas. She was devoted to doing good 
works and charitable giving (€v loamy é Tis NV Laer tpla 
ovönatı Taped, ñ Stepunvevouévn A€yetat Aopkáç aŭt v 
TANPNS Epywv åyabðv Kal EAENHOOLVGV wv roie). The second 
miracle (vv. 36-43) involves a woman who lives in Joppa. This 
woman is the object of one of the most astounding miracles in Acts. 
Luke introduces her with great care. She is a “disciple” (uaONTpLa) 
named Tabitha, which translates into Greek as “Dorcas” (AopkKac) 
(both mean “gazelle”). This Christian woman is devoted to “good 


works” (£pya åyaðá), among which is the practice of “charitable 
giving” (€AEnwooUval), i.e., donations of (presumably) food, 
clothing, and/or money to the needy. 

In the context of the reference to the paralyzed Aeneas, bedridden 
for eight years (v. 33), the good works that Tabitha continuously 
engages in perhaps include, besides sewing clothing for widows (v. 
39), visiting and caring for the sick and the chronically ill. This 
description probably implies that Tabitha is a prosperous woman 
and an indispensable pillar of the congregation. Since no husband is 
mentioned, she may have been a widow. 


9:37-38 At that time she became ill and died. After washing 
her, they laid her out in an upstairs room. Since Lydda was 
near Joppa, the disciples who had heard that Peter was there 
sent two men to him with the request, “Please come to us 
without delay” (€yéveto è èv Taic Nu£paıs ėkeivatç 
dovevioacayv avThyv Anodavelv- AOVoavTES 8è EONKaV AUTHV Ev 
UmepWW. éyyùç è oŭonç AvsdSac TH Tdommq ot paentai 
akovoavtec Ott Ilétpoc EoTiv Ev avTi AnéoTtetAav úo dvspac 
MpOG AUTÖV MApAKAAOUVTEG uÀ OKVNONS SLEABEIV EWC Hv). 
Tabitha dies “at that time,” i.e., during the time when the church in 
Judea has peace (v. 31) and when Peter is involved in missionary 
and pastoral ministry in the towns of Judea (v. 32). 


The illness from which Dorcas suffers and eventually dies is not 
specified (v. 37b-c). Family members wash her body, suggesting 
preparation for the burial (see on 5:6), and lay her out in a room on 
the second floor of the house, which may have been the only room 
where the laying out of the body was possible. The believers of 
Lydda know that Peter is in nearby Joppa (v. 38a-b); they send two 
men to ask Peter to come “without delay” (un OKvons; v. 38d).10 
It is not entirely clear whether they expect Peter to be able to bring 
Tabitha back from the dead. Parallels to similar episodes in the Old 
Testament (1 Kgs 17:19-22; 2 Kgs 4:20-37) do not prove such an 
expectation. The laying out of her body in an upstairs room 
indicates at any rate that they do not want to proceed with the 
burial until Peter has arrived (or denies their request to come, if 
this is implied in the verb).11 


9:39 So Peter went with them. When he arrived, they took him 
to the room upstairs. All the widows stood beside him, 


weeping and showing him the tunics and robes that Dorcas 
had made while she was with them (dvaotac è TIETPOG 
OLVÄAHEV avTOIc: Öv mapayevouEVOV åvýyayov sic TO ÜnEPWOV 
Kal smapgotnoav avt® noat ai yfipat KAaiovoat Kal 
ENLSEIKVÜHEVAL YLT@VaC Kal ivdtia doa éxolet HET’ aVTHV Oboa 
1) Aopkac). Peter’s arrival in Joppa (v. 39a-b) is specified as in the 
previous incident when he arrived in Lydda (v. 32b) with three 
verbs, highlighting Peter’s role in the miracle. 


The account of Tabitha’s resuscitation (vv. 39b-42a) begins with 
Peter being taken by the believers to the room on the second floor 
where Tabitha is laid out (v. 39c). The next statement serves to 
remind the audience of Tabitha’s charitable works (v. 39d-h). Next 
to Tabitha’s body are “all the widows” who have benefited from 
Tabitha, who has sewn “tunics” and “robes” for them, i.e., inner 
and outer garments. The fact that they are “weeping” demonstrates 
their sense of loss and underlines the significant role that Tabitha 
has had. 


9:40-41b Peter asked them all to leave the room. Then he 
knelt down and prayed. He turned to the body and said, 
“Tabitha, get up!” She opened her eyes, looked at Peter, and 
sat up. He gave her his hand and helped her up (€kBar.wv è 
éfw mavtac ó TIETPOG Kal Selig TA yóvata mpoonvégaTto Kal 
ETLOTPEWAC MpPOG TO OWpa Eitev- TaBLOd, AvdoTNOL. 1 8è Ävočev 
TOUS OPPaALLOUS auTÄg, Kal iSotoa TOV TIETPOV aveKdOloev. 
Soùç è aùtÅ xelpa Avéotnoev aùvtńv). Seven verbs describe 
Peter’s involvement in the resuscitation of Tabitha. 

(1) Peter asks everyone to leave the room (v. 40a-b), as Jesus did 
when he brought Jairus’s daughter back to life;12 the masculine 
form of “all” (mdvtac) indicates that besides the widows, there 
were also men in the upstairs room (cf. v. 41c-d). (2) He gets down 
on his knees (6gic TA yOvata), expressing his submission to God. 
(3) He prays (spoonvéato); the following pronouncement of a 
command to Tabitha indicates that Peter prays for God’s power to 
bring the dead woman back to life, and presumably for the 
assurance that this will happen right at this moment, allowing him 
to speak the command. (4) He “turns” (€mtotp€Wac) to the body of 
Tabitha, who has died at least a day earlier and who has been 
washed for burial. 


(5) Peter then speaks to Tabitha, addressing her with her Aramaic 
name and ordering her to “get up” (Taßıdd, Aväotn9U.!3 The 
miracle, which happens instantly, is described with three verbs. 
Tabitha “opened” (rvotgev) her eyes; she “looked” (iĝoðoa) at 
Peter, the only person in the room, kneeling beside the bed (or the 
mattress) on which she had been placed; she “sat up” (AveKdOloev), 
probably as a result of seeing a man in the room. (6) Peter’s sixth 
action brings him into physical contact with Tabitha: he “gave her 
his hand” (800g è at xelpa) as she was sitting on the bed. (7) 
Finally, Peter “helped her up” (Av£otnoev), to stand on her feet, 
proof that she is alive. 


9:41c-42 Then he called in the believers and the widows and 
presented her to them alive. This became known all over 
Joppa, and many people came to faith in the Lord (pwvrioag è 
TOÙG ayious Kal TAS XNPAG mapEOTHOEV AUTNHV [Woav. yvwoTOV 
Sè EyEveto Ka’ GANS TÄG lon Kal ErloTEVoav MOAAOL Ertl TOV 
KUplov). The reality of Tabitha’s miraculous resuscitation is 
immediately confirmed. Peter calls the believers and the widows 
back into the room and presents Tabitha to them alive (v. 41e). The 
present participle “alive” (C@oav) underlines the fact that Tabitha 
has been fully restored to life. It is not only the believers, but also 
the residents living in Joppa who hear about the miracle (v. 42a-b). 
With Tabitha back on her feet, they would have encountered her in 
the city. 


Luke’s statement that “many people” (noAA.oÜ) come to faith in 
the Lord, i.e., in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior, may be a 
standard feature of healing narratives, but the reality of such an 
astonishing miracle would surely lead many to recognize the power 
of God and acknowledge the truth of the message about Jesus that 
the believers in Joppa had been committed to and in whose name 
Peter had prayed (cf. 3:6). 


9:43 Peter stayed in Joppa for some time with Simon the 
tanner (€yéveTo S€ Nugpac ikavac uelvar Ev Tony mapa TVL 
Ziuovı Pupoei). This remark concludes this episode and prepares 
the audience for the next one in which Peter is called from Joppa to 
Caesarea up the coast. Peter lodges with a certain Simon, 
presumably a believer, whose profession was that of a tanner. Since 
tanning involved bad smells, it was usually done outside of town or 


near a body of water; it is no coincidence that Simon’s house is 
located “by the sea” (10:6). Depending on the use to which the 
owner decides to put the leather, it is capable of ritual defilement: 
“Tt takes on the qualities of the object which it is to become. But it 
is not yet subject to the laws of defilement while in the possession 
of the tanner, since he is not the final owner.”!4 


While tanners were often scorned, it seems doubtful that they 
were regarded as unclean. Moreover, it seems doubtful that Luke’s 
comment on Simon’s profession is meant to convey that Peter 
disregarded social or ritual boundaries, having overcome traditional 
Jewish scruples against contact with what was ceremonially 
unclean—which thus minimizes the main point of the following 
episode of Peter’s encounter with Cornelius, a pagan officer in the 
Roman army. 


Theology in Application 


This episode focuses on Jesus’ power to work miracles and on the 
role of Peter in particular or the apostles (or pastors, evangelists, 
and missionaries) in general. 


The Power of Jesus 


The power of Jesus to work miracles. The focus of Luke’s narrative 
here, which reports the healing of Aeneas, a lame man, and the 
resuscitation of Tabitha, a dead woman, is entirely on Jesus, the 
risen Messiah, who is active as the Lord (see Theology in 
Application for 3:1-10). This is particularly evident in the incident 
of Aeneas’s healing, in which the word of healing begins by an 
affirmation that Jesus, Israel’s Messiah, is about to heal 
miraculously. After Aeneas’s healing, people turn to Jesus (not to 
Peter, the miracle worker). In the second incident, the rare 
reference to kneeling in v. 4015 emphasizes Peter’s submission to 
God and to Jesus as he prays. While Peter pronounces the word of 
healing with an imperative, the authority that renders the 
imperative immediately effective is Jesus’ authority, not Peter’s. 
The attention that Christian faith healers solicit, and receive, stands 
in stark contrast to Peter’s attitude and his demeanor. Before he 
prays for Tabitha’s resuscitation, he clears the room of all who are 
present (while contemporary faith healers “perform” on a stage and 
in front of television cameras!). 


Because of this consistent focus on Jesus and his power, the link 
between miracles and conversions and church growth (vv. 35, 42) is 
the power of Jesus the Lord. There is no automatic link between the 
two. Miracles do not automatically lead to conversions and church 
growth (see Paul’s experience in Lystra, 14:8-18, and 19), and the 
lack of miracles does not hinder or prevent conversions and church 
growth (see Paul’s experience in Pisidian Antioch, 13:14-49). 
Miracles are caused by Jesus’ power, and conversions are caused by 
Jesus’ power. Sometimes Jesus chooses to heal miraculously; 
sometimes he does not heal despite the believers’ prayers and their 
faith in the Lord. Tabitha is brought back to life not because she 
was devoted to good works, but because this was the will of the 
Lord. 


Sometimes Jesus chooses to lead larger numbers of people to 
come to faith in him, resulting in dramatic church growth; 
sometimes it is only an individual here and there who comes to 
faith, resulting in slow church growth. It is not the faith of the 
pastor, evangelist, or missionary, nor is it the method used, that 
accounts for either rapid or slow church growth, but the sovereign 
and inscrutable will of Jesus, who is Lord in both cases. 


The miracle of Tabitha’s resuscitation demonstrates that indeed 
nothing is impossible for Jesus, who reigns at God’s right hand. At 
the same time such miracles as the raising of the dead are rare in 
Scripture. While Tabitha’s healing provides a precedent for asking 
Jesus to intervene even in cases of death, we should not forget that 
many leaders, such as Stephen and (later) James, died untimely 
deaths without being brought back to life. More important, we 
should never forget that as a result of Jesus’ victory, death has lost 
its sting (1 Cor 15:54-55) and believers look forward to depart from 
this earth to “be with Christ” (Phil 1:23). 


The Role of Pastors and Missionaries 


The role of Peter emerges from the two miracle stories as Jesus’ 
representative,16 as missionary,!” and as pastor.18 The miracles that 
happen in Lydda and Joppa in the context of Peter’s missionary 
work confirm that the apostles are Jesus’ representatives, whose 
missionary ministry is evidence for the ongoing restoration of Israel, 
for the visible presence of the time of salvation, and for the 
effective reality of God’s power. 


While Peter was committed to devoting his time to prayer and to 
preaching and teaching the Word (6:2-4), we see him here visiting 
a paralyzed man and traveling to another town in order to help 
believers in a situation where somebody had died. There is a lesson 
here for all pastors, evangelists, and missionaries. While we may 
(and in the West usually we do) have specialized callings and 
ministries, the primary devotion to Jesus Christ and a love for his 
people will prompt us to help people in need. The centrality of 
Jesus in ministry always entails the centrality of people in need; 
followers of Jesus, after all, are following a Lord who “did not come 
to be served, but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many” 
(Mark 10:45).19 


Notes 


1. See Talbert, Acts, 126-27, for a discussion of the parallels, including similarities with the 
Old Testament narratives of people being raised from the dead by Elijah (1 Kgs 17:17-24) 
and Elisha (2 Kgs 4:18-37). 


2. Acts 1:12-14; 2:42-47; 4:32-37; 5:12-16; 6:7; 8:4; 8:25. 

. The first imperative for Aeneas and the imperative for Tabitha are identical: “Get up!” 
(Aavdornel. 

Acts 5:11; 8:1; cf. 11:22; 13:1; 14:23, 27; etc. 

This is the second of only four references to Galilee in Acts (cf. 1:11; and the speeches of 


Peter and Paul referring to Jesus’ ministry in Galilee in 10:37; 13:31). For Judea see on 1:8; 
5:16; for Samaria on 1:8; 8:5. 


6. For the image of the church as a “building under construction” in Paul’s letters, cf. Rom 
14:19; 15:2; 1 Cor 8:1; 10:23; 14:4, 17; 2 Cor 10:8: 12:19; 1 Thess 5:11. 

7. Some link the prepositional phrase (tù nävtwv) with “the Lord’s people” (apd TOUG 
äyloug, lit., “the saints”) in v. 32b (cf. NRSV: “now as Peter went here and there among all 
the believers”), which is less likely since Peter did not limit his ministry to believers only. 


8. Cf. Barrett, Acts, 480; Gaventa, Acts, 158. If the verb is linked with the preceding 
geographical term, Aeneas may not have been a believer; cf. Fitzmyer, Acts, 444. 


9. Similar healings are found in Luke 5:17-26 (Jesus); Acts 3:1-10 (Peter); 14:8-12 (Paul). 


10. The journey from Lydda to Joppa would have taken half a day; i.e., Peter would have 
arrived on the following day after Tabitha’s death. 


11. Cf. Barrett, Acts, 484; differently Bock, Acts, 378, who suggests that the expression 
represents a formal request that “simply reflects respect.” 


12. Mark 5:40; this detail is omitted in the parallel narrative in Luke 8:49-55. 


13. Many commentators point out that the words Taßıdd, äväotnOı recall Jesus’ words to the 
dead daughter of Jairus as recorded, in Aramaic, by Mark—ToA da Kovu, which means 
“Little girl ... get up” (Mark 5:41). Luke’s audience would have seen a parallel only if they 
knew Mark’s gospel quite well (the words in Luke 8:54—1 matç, éyelpe—are different from 
Mark’s), if they did not mind the difference between TaBi6d and TaA.ıda (words that sound 
close in a language that is not one’s mother language), and if they were willing to ignore 
that one term is the name of a mature woman and the other a term meaning “little girl.” 
The verb (üviotnuu is used several times for resuscitation of the dead or for resurrection, 
cf. 2:24, 32; 3:26; 13:33, 34. 

14. R. Meyer, “Kadapög KTA., TDNT, 3:420, with reference to m. Kelim 26:8. For negative 
comments on tanners in rabbinic literature cf. m. Sabb. 1:2; m. Meg. 3:2; b. Pesah. 65a. It 
seems doubtful whether rabbinic texts can be used to establish for the first century that 
tanners were suspected of immorality. 
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15. In 7:60 Stephen kneels, praying, as he is about to die; in 20:36 Paul and the Ephesian 
elders kneel to pray, likewise in 21:5 Paul and the believers in Tyre. 


16. Cf. v. 34, and the raising of Tabitha paralleling the raising of Jairus’s daughter. 
17. Cf. vv. 32, 35, 42 in the context of v. 31. 
18. Cf. vv. 32, 38-39, 41. 


19. Fernando, Acts, 314-15, has a helpful section on “the blessings of staying in homes,” 
although this is not the reason why Luke included the comment in v. 43. 


Chapter 21 
Acts 10:1-11:18 


Literary Context 


In the first main section of Acts (1:15-8:3), Luke described the 
beginnings of the new people of God with a nearly exclusive focus 
on the life, the witness, the trials, and the growth of the 
congregation in Jerusalem, with the apostle Peter being the central 
character. The second main section (8:4-12:25) describes the 
beginning of the mission to the Gentiles. The first two sections 
reported the mission of Philip to the Samaritans and the conversion 
of an Ethiopian (8:4-40), and the conversion of Saul of Tarsus (9:1- 
30). This third section narrates the mission of Peter in Palestine 
(9:31-11:18)—in the towns of the coastal plain (9:31-43) and in 
Caesarea (10:1-11:18, the subject of this unit). 


Peter’s preaching in Caesarea leads to the conversion of a Roman 
officer. This is one of the longest episodes in Acts since the context 
and details of Peter’s vision, in which the Lord calls him to eat 
unclean animals, are repeated three times, signaling the central 
importance of the inclusion of Gentiles in the new people of God. 
The basic point of the narrative is the acceptance of uncircumcised 
Gentiles who become believers in Jesus into the fellowship of God’s 
people. The normative function of this new reality is stated twice by 
the Jerusalem leadership in connection with Cornelius’s conversion 
—in 11:18 they acknowledge after Peter’s report that “the Gentiles” 
have been granted “the repentance that leads to life,” and in 15:8-9 
Peter reminds the Apostles’ Council of the circumstances under 
which Cornelius and his family and friends were accepted into 
God’s people, without mentioning Cornelius’s name. Such 
universalizing tendencies can be seen in the entire narrative.! 


Luke provides no chronological data that dates Peter’s mission in 
Caesarea. A terminus ad quem is the (brief) rule of Herod Agrippa I 
(AD 41-44), who initiated another persecution of the believers in 
Jerusalem (12:1-4); some scholars regard it as unlikely that Roman 
troops (mentioned in 10:1) were stationed in Caesarea during 


Agrippa’s rule.2 The conversion of Cornelius is thus most plausibly 
dated before AD 41 to the reign of Caligula. Since Saul/Paul, 
probably converted in AD 31/32, was active as a missionary in 
Cilicia since about AD 34, there may have been earlier conversions 
among Gentiles before Cornelius—but outside of Palestine, without 
the Jerusalem congregation having personal contact with Saul 
during this time. Luke does not actually claim that Cornelius was 
the first Gentile to be converted, although in the narrative of Acts 
he is the first pagan to come to faith in Jesus. 


III. The Beginnings of the Mission to Gentiles (8:4- 
12:25) 
B. The Conversion of Saul-Paul and the 
Beginning of His Missionary Work (9:1-30) 
C. The Mission of Peter in Palestine (9:31-11:18) 
20. The mission of Peter in cities on the coastal 


plain (9:31-43) 
21. The mission of Peter in Caesarea and 
the conversion of Cornelius (10:1-11:18) 
D. The Mission in Antioch (11:19-30) 
E. The Departure of Peter from Jerusalem in the 
Persecution under Herod Agrippa I (12:1-25) 


Main Idea 


The divine revelation to Peter clarifies that God now grants 
salvation to all people irrespective of ethnic or religious 
background. Peter’s reaction to the Lord’s directive underlines the 
importance of obedience to God’s word, resulting in a fuller 
understanding of the gospel and in the courage to explain and 
defend this new understanding. The conversion of Cornelius 
emphasizes the significance of prayer, of obedience to God’s 
directives, and of the proclamation of the good news of Jesus. 


Translation 


Acts 10:1 - 11:18 


1a Description 
(Character entrance) 
Place 
Identification 
Character description 
Description 
Explanation 
Description 
Description 


N 
anov anoo 


w 
nom 


Setting: Time 
Specific 
Event 


There was aman 
in Caesarea 

with the name Cornelius, 

a centurion in what was known as the Italian Cohort. 
He was a devout man 

who feared God with his entire household; 

he used to give alms generously to the people, 
and he prayed to God constantly. 


One afternoon 
at about three o'clock, 
he had a vision 


cQ2acSanoanctbi.oa 
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Description 

Action 

Address 
Reaction 
Action 
Question 
Response 
Assurance 


Command 

Command 
Identification: Name 

Identification: Place 
Identification: Place 


Time 
Action 

List (Association) 
Action 
Action 


Setting: Time 
Setting: Place 
Action 
Time 
Event 
Event 


Time 
Event 
Event 
Event 
Event 
Description/List 
List 
List 


Event 
Address 
Command 
Command 
Command 
Action/Response 
Assertion (rejection) 
Address 

Cause 


in which he clearly saw an angel of God come to him and 
say, 
“Cornelius!” 
He stared at him in fear 
and said, 
“What is it, Lord?” 
He said to him, 
“Your prayers and 
your alms 
have ascended as a memorial offering before God. 
Now send men to Joppa 
and summon a certain Simon 
who is called Peter; 
he is staying with Simon the tanner, 
whose house is by the sea.” 


When the angel who spoke to him had left, 
he called two of his slaves and 
a devout soldier from his staff. 
He told them everything 
and sent them to Joppa. 


The next day, 

as they were traveling and approaching the city, 
Peter went up on the roof to pray 

at about noon. 
He became hungry 
and wanted something to eat. 


While they were making preparations, 
he fell into a trance. 
Hesaw the heaven opened, and 
an object resembling a big sheet 
being lowered by its four corners came down to the ground. 

Init were allthe quadrupeds and 

reptiles of the earth and 

birds of the air. 


Avoice said to him, 

“Peter, 

get up! 

Slaughter 

and eat!” 
Peter said, 

“Certainly not, 

Lord, 

for I have never eaten anything thatis profane or 

unclean.” 


Continued on next page. 
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15a 


b 
c 
d 
e 
21a 
b 
c 
d 


N 
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Response 

Repetition 
Assertion 
Exhortation 
Event/Repetition 
Event 


Setting: Character’s 
thoughts 
Reference 

Event 


Action 
Indirect question 


Setting: Time 
Action 
Address 
Event 
Command 
Command 
Command 
Manner 
Cause 
Action 
Action 
Identification 
Question 
Response 
Event (Report) 
Identification 
Character description 
Character description 
Event 
Agency 
Command 
Purpose 
Purpose 


Action 
Action 


Setting: Time 
Action 
Action (Association) 


Setting: Time 
Event 
Event 


The voice said to him again, 
a second time, 
“What God has made clean, 
you must not call profane.” 
This happened three times, 
and the object was suddenly lifted up to heaven. 


While Peter was at a loss in his mind 


concerning the meaning of this vision, 


the men sent by Cornelius suddenly stood at the gate, 


having found Simon’s house. 


They called out, 
asking whether Simon called Peter was staying there. 


While Peter was still pondering on the vision, 
the Spirit said to him, 
“Simon, 
three men are looking for you. 
Get up, 
go downstairs, 
and go with them, 
not making a distinction, 
for! have sent them.” 
Peter went down 
and said to the men, 
“Lam the man you are looking for. 
What is the reason for your coming?” 
They answered, 
“Cornelius, ... 
acenturion, 
an upright and God-fearing man, 
who is well spoken of among all the Jewish people, 
... Was directed 
by aholy angel 
to send for you 
to come to his house and 
to hear what you have to say.” 


Then Peter invited them in 
and entertained them as guests. 


The next day 
Peter left with them, 
and some of the brothers from Joppa accompanied him. 


The following day 
they arrived in Caesarea. 
Cornelius was expecting them 


and had called together his relatives and 
close friends. 


Setting: Time As Peter entered the house, 
Event Cornelius met him; 
Action he fell at his feet 
Action and paid him homage. 
Action/Reaction But Peter pulled him up 
Action and said, 
Command/Exhortation “Stand up! 
Explanation 1am only a human being myself.” 


Setting: Time As he continued to talk to him, 
Action he went in 
Action and found that many people had gathered there. 
Action He said to them, 
Assertion “You are well aware that it is not allowed for a Jew 
Explanation of law to associate with or 
tovisit... 
... a Gentile. 
Pronouncement But God has shown me 
Content that Ishould not call anyone profane or 
unclean. 


Basis For this reason 
Assertion I came without raising any objection 


Time when | was sent for. 
Question May lask why you sent for me?” 
Report (speech) 
(flashback) Cornelius said, 

Time “Four days ago, 

Time at this very hour, 

Time at three o'clock, 
Action I was praying in my house 

Event when a man in a brightly shining garment suddenly stood before me. 
Action He said, 
Address ‘Cornelius, 
Assertion your prayer has been heard 
Assertion and your alms have been remembered before God. 
Command Send someone to Joppa 
Command and invite Simon 

Identification who is called Peter; 
Description he is staying at the house of Simon 

Identification the tanner by the sea’ 

Response/Action Thus I sent for you immediately, 
Event and you have been kind enough to come. 
Result Now we are all here in the presence of God 

Purpose to hear all the instructions 

that the Lord has given you.” 
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Action (speech) 
Assertion 
Assertion 


Assertion/Review of history 


Manner 

Agency 

Identification 
Event (Assertion) 

Place 

Place 

Time 

Event 

Expansion (Means) 

Event 

Expansion 


Cause 
Verification 

Place 

Place 
Event 

Manner 
Event 

Time 
Verification 

Clarification 

Agency 

Character description 

Time 
Command 
Command 

Content 


Verification 
Assertion (Content) 
Agency 


Setting: Time 
Event 

Description 
Reaction 

Description 


Sphere 
Cause 

Cause 
Action (speech) 


Then Peter began to speak: 
“I truly understand that God shows no partiality, 
but accepts those in every nation who fear him and 
do what is right. 


God sent the message to the people of Israel, 
proclaiming the good news of peace 
through Jesus Christ, 
who is Lord of all. 
You know what has happened 
throughout Judea, 
beginning in Galilee 
after the baptism that John preached — 
how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and 
with power, 
how he traveled from place to place doing good and 
healing all who were in the power of & 
the devil, 
because God was with him. 
We are witnesses of everything that he did 
in the country of the Jews and 
in Jerusalem. 
They executed him 
by hanging him on a cross. 
God raised him from the dead 
on the third day 
and caused him to be seen, 
not by all people but 
by witnesses whom God had chosen beforehand, and 
who ate and drank with him 
after he rose from the dead. 
He commanded us to preach to the people and 
to bear witness 
that he is the one appointed by God as judge of the living and 
the dead. 


All the prophets bear witness to him, 
that everyone who believes in him receives forgiveness of sins 
through his name.” 


While Peter was still speaking these words, 
the Holy Spirit fell upon all the people 
who were listening to the word. 
The circumcised believers 
who had accompanied Peter 
were astonished that the gift of the Holy Spirit had been poured out 
on the Gentiles as well, 
speaking in other languages and 
exalting God. 


for they heard them 


Then Peter said, 


47a 
b 
c 


Assertion 
Basis 
Comparison 


“Surely no one can stand in the way of these people being immersed in water; 
they have received the Holy Spirit 
justas we have.” 
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S 


Assertion 
Basis 
Comparison 
Action 
Command 
Reference 
Action 
Time (Duration) 


Event 
List (Association) 
Event 


Setting: Time 
Event 
Action (speech) 
Accusation 
Accusation 


Response 
Action (speech) 
(review of history/report) 
Manner 
Event (10:9-10)/Place 
Action 
Event (Vision) 
Event (10:11)/Description 
Description 
Description (Event) 


Event (10:12)/Manner 
(Time) 
Assertion (Event)/List 
List 
List 
List 
Event (10:13)/Event 
Command 
Command 
Command 
Event (10:14)/Response 
Rejection 
Cause 
Cause 
Assertion 
Event (10:15)/Event 
(Repetition) 
Command 


“Surely no one can stand in the way of these people being immersed in water; 


they have received the Holy Spirit 
justas we have.” 
He gave instructions 
that they be immersed 
in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Then they invited him to stay 
for a few days. 


The apostles and 
the believers throughout Judea 
heard that the Gentiles had also accepted the word of God. 


When Peter went up to Jerusalem, 
the circumcised believers took issue with him 
and said, 
“You went into the house of uncircumcised men 
and ate with them.” 


Starting from the beginning, 
Peter explained it to them 


step by step. 
“Iwas in the city of Joppa 
praying, 
when I saw a vision in a trance. 
Isaw an object resembling a big sheet 
being lowered by its four corners from heaven, 
and it came right up to me. 


As | looked intently into it, 
Inoticed quadrupeds of the earth, 
wild animals, 
reptiles, and 
birds of the air. 
Then I heard a voice say to me, 
‘Peter, get up! 
Slaughter 
and eat!’ 
But I replied, 
‘Certainly not, Lord, 
fornothing profane or 
unclean... 
... has ever entered my mouth! 
The voice from heaven spoke a second time, 


‘What God has made clean, you must not call profane.’ 
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Continued from previous page. 
10a Event (10:16)/Event 
(Repetition This happened three times, 
b Description (Event) then everything was lifted up again to heaven. 
1la Event (10:17)/Time At that very moment 
b Event three men 
c Description who had been sent to me from Caesarea 
d arrived at the house where we were staying. 
12a Event (10:20-23)/Command The Spirit told me to go with them 
b Manner without making a distinction. 
c Event (Action) These six brothers accompanied me, 
d Event (Action) and we entered that man’s house. 
13a Event (10:30-33)/Report 
speech He reported 
b Vision how he had seen the angel standing in his house 
c Action and saying, 
d Command ‘Send to Joppa 
e Command and summon Simon who is called Peter; 
14a Promise he will bring a message 
b Promise through which you and your entire household will be saved’ 
15a Event (10:44, 47)/Event 
(Time As | began to speak, 
b Event the Holy Spirit fell upon them 
Comparison just as he had fallen upon us at the beginning. 
16a Flashback (1:5 And I remembered the word of the Lord, 
Report how he had said, 
c Flashback John immersed in water, 
Promise but you will be immersed in the Holy Spirit. 
17a Cause So if God gave them the same gift that he gave us 
b Time when we believed in the Lord% 
Jesus Christ, 
c (Rhetorical) Question, who was I that I could stand in God's way?” 
Conclusion 
18a Time When they heard this, 
b Reaction they remained silent. 
c Action And they praised God, 
d Action saying, 
e Assertion “So God has granted even to the Gentiles the repentance 
f Result that leads to life.” 


Structure and Literary Form 


A structural analysis shows Luke’s emphasis on Peter’s vision. The 
encounter of Peter and Cornelius is prepared in each case by two 
visions—Cornelius is directed by God to send for Peter (vv. 3-6), 
while Peter is prepared to accept Cornelius’s invitation (vv. 9-16), a 
vision in which the Lord repeats three times that he must no longer 
distinguish between ritually pure and profane food, allowing him to 
eat with and thus to accept Gentiles. The episode can be divided 
into seven incidents or scenes: 


1. The vision of Cornelius (10:1-8) 
2. The vision of Peter (10:9-16) 
3. The messengers of Cornelius and Peter (10:17-23b) 


4. The encounter of Peter and Cornelius (10:23c-33) 

5. Peter’s sermon (10:34-43) 

6. The conversion of the first Gentiles (10:44-48) 

7. Peter’s justification in Jerusalem of his acceptance of 
Gentile believers (11:1-18) 


Luke “slows” the narrative by including a host of details, and the 
repetition of both Peter’s vision and the conversion of Cornelius and 
his Gentile friends underlines the importance of this section for 
Luke. 


Scenes 1-3 prepare for the encounter of Peter and Cornelius in 
Caesarea and its aftermath, narrated in scenes 4-6. Scene 7 moves 
Peter from Caesarea to Jerusalem and repeats the events that had 
transpired in Caesarea, focusing on Peter’s vision (11:5-17) and 
recapitulating in summary form much of Acts 10. The main point of 
the entire episode is how the Lord forces Peter to acknowledge 
God’s granting of salvation through Jesus with no required 
obedience to the law; the people of Israel no longer need to 
separate pure and profane foods, and pure and profane people. Now 
Gentiles who have come to faith in Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and 
Savior, and who have received the Holy Spirit must be accepted as 
members of God’s people, just as the apostles and all the other 
(Jewish) believers in Jerusalem belong to that community that is in 
the process of being restored in the last days. 


In Depth: Peter’s Vision 


The dream-vision in which the Lord shows Peter the 
importance of changing his views concerning the 
distinction between clean and profane food (and clean and 
profane people) is repeated several times; the central 
portions of the versions in Acts are verbatim.3 


10:9-16 10:28 11:5-10 
The next day, as they were traveling 
Amchappıtbwchitygahsoripa, 
Peagingent up on the roof to pray at about noon. 
He became hungry 
and wanted something to eat. 


While they were making preparations, 


heh falllistw atvinion. in a trance. 

He saw the heaven opened, 
hsdvantbjgectasanhbhitig a dig gisheet 
being lowered by its four corners,came dewren 
amdhit gammdight up to me. 

As I looked intently into it, 
Imitivedequibtherpedsinipedsarth, 

wild animals, 

neptikgstiles of the earth 

and birds of the air. 

Ahwoidehszirtita home say to me, 

“Peter, get up! Slaughter and eat!” 
Hatshisitiethem, 

“Tentaialyaibiylaoedhat it not allowed 

for nidehéngepasofamenoriththierg isit 
biaatitiprofanelanyncdedn:” 

Bhe Goit&äsichthdaiumme gpürkeaasseomnkditinmee, 
tMihatl@odkihastmalllerglean, 

yorfanest notkali.profane.” 

This happened three times, 
dnehtheesbfhcth gvamsuiitedlyplidpednipothdmaren. 


The episode is a historical narrative. It includes vision reports in 
10:3-6, 22, 30-32; 11:13-14 (Cornelius) and in 10:10-16; 11:5-10 
(Peter). Over 60 percent of the episode is direct speech, which is 
reported for God’s angel (10:3, 4-6), Jesus (10:13, 15), the Spirit 
(10:19-20), Cornelius (10:4, 30-33), Cornelius’s men (10:22), most 
importantly, Peter (10:14, 21, 26, 28-29, 34-43, 47; 11:5-17),* and 
believers in Jerusalem (11:3, 18). The narrative is driven by divine 
intervention, initiating visions® and giving directions for specific 
behavior. The designation as a conversion story,” while not wrong, 
overlooks that the emphasis is less on Cornelius’s conversion than 
on his being accepted by Peter despite Cornelius’s being a pagan. 


Note that while Cornelius is mentioned by name in 10:1, 3, 17, 
22, 24, 25, 30, 31, he is not mentioned again after Peter begins his 
sermon. The references to the reception of the Spirit (vv. 44-46) 
and the immersion in water (vv. 48) are connected with “all the 
people who were listening to the word” (v. 44). Moreover, as Peter 
retells the events in Caesarea in 11:18, Cornelius is not mentioned. 
Note that the question raised in 11:1-18 is not the Gentile mission 
as such, but the question whether converted Gentiles should follow 


(specifically) the food laws of the Torah and whether Jewish 
believers can have table fellowship with uncircumcised Gentiles. 
The subsequent discussion in Jerusalem in 11:1-18 prepares for the 
Apostles’ Council, where the Jerusalem congregation and the 
apostles address the question whether converted Gentiles must be 
circumcised and made to obey all stipulations of the law (15:1-29). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Mission of Peter in Caesarea and the Conversion of 
Cornelius (10:1-11:18) 
A. The Vision of Cornelius (10:1-8) 
1. Setting: Cornelius, a God-fearing Roman centurion in 
Caesarea (10:1-2) 
2. Cornelius’s vision (10:3-6) 
a. The circumstances of Cornelius’s vision (10:3a-e) 
b. Address by the angel (10:3f) 
c. Response of Cornelius (10:4a-c) 
d. Angel assures Cornelius that God has heard his 
prayers (10:4d-g) 
e. Angel directs Cornelius to send for Simon in Joppa 
(10:5-6) 
3. Cornelius’s response (10:7-8) 
B. The Vision of Peter (10:9-16) 
1. Setting: Peter in Joppa on a roof waiting for dinner 
(10:9-10) 
2. Peter’s vision (10:11-16) 
a. Peter has a vision of a large sheet containing 
unclean animals (10:11-12) 
b. Address by a voice commanding him to slaughter 
and eat the animals (10:13) 
c. Response of Peter, who refuses to obey the directive 
(10:14) 
d. Repetition of the command to slaughter and eat the 
animals (10:15) 
e. Report of a third repetition, and the end of the 
vision (10:16) 
C. The Messengers of Cornelius and Peter (10:17-23b) 
1. Peter is puzzled (10:17a) 
2. Cornelius’s messengers arrive (10:17b-18) 


3. Peter continues to think about the vision (10:19a) 
4. The Spirit directs Peter to go with the men who are 
looking for him (10:19b-20) 
5. Peter asks the men for the purpose of their visit 
(10:21) 
6. Cornelius’s messengers report the vision and invite 
Peter to come (10:22) 
7. Peter invites the messengers in, who stay overnight 
(10:23a-b) 
D. The Encounter of Peter and Cornelius (10:23c-33) 
1. Peter and believers from Joppa arrive in Caesarea 
(10:23c-24b) 
2. Cornelius, with relatives and friends, welcomes Peter 
(10:24c-25) 
3. Peter prevents Cornelius from worshiping him (10:26) 
4. Peter meets Cornelius’s Gentile relatives and friends 
(10:27) 
5. Peter explains that he is visiting them because of 
God’s directive (10:28-29) 
6. Cornelius explains that God has directed him in a 
vision to invite Peter (10:30-33) 
E. Peter’s Sermon (10:34-43) 
1. Introduction: Comment about God’s nonpartiality, 
related to the context (10:34-35) 
2. Proclamation of Jesus (10:36-41) 
a. God’s fulfillment of his promise of salvation for all 
people through Jesus (10:36) 
b. Jesus’ ministry of proclamation and healing (10:37- 
39c) 
c. Jesus’ death and resurrection (10:39d-41) 
3. Offer of salvation (10:42-43) 
a. The proclamation of the eyewitnesses (10:42) 
b. The possibility of forgiveness of sins through faith 
in Jesus (10:43) 
F. The Conversion of the First Gentiles (10:44-48) 
1. Reception of the Holy Spirit by the Gentiles who hear 
the word of God (10:44) 
2. Astonishment of the Jews who hear the Gentiles speak 
in unlearned languages (10:45-46b) 
3. Peter’s conclusion that the Gentiles should be baptized 


(10:46c-47) 
4. Baptism of the Gentile believers in the name of Jesus, 
the Messiah (10:48a-c) 
5. Peter stays with the Gentile believers for several days 
(10:48d-e) 
G. Peter’s Justification of the Acceptance of Gentile 
Believers (11:1-18) 
1. News of the conversion of Gentiles reaches the 
Jerusalem congregation (11:1) 
2. The Jewish believers in Jerusalem challenge Peter for 
having eaten with Gentiles (11:2-3) 
3. Peter’s explanation (11:4-17) 
a. Report of the vision in Joppa (11:4-10) 
b. Report of God’s directive to go to Caesarea (11:11- 
12) 
c. Report of Cornelius’s vision from God (11:13-14) 
d. Report of his proclamation and of the Gentiles’ 
reception of the Spirit (11:15) 
e. Reference to Jesus’ promise of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit (11:16) 
f. Conclusion: God has given the Gentiles the Spirit, 
thus they were baptized (11:17) 
4. The Jewish believers in Jerusalem are won over and 
praise God (11:18) 


Explanation of the Text 


10:1-2 There was a man in Caesarea with the name Cornelius, 
a centurion in what was known as the Italian Cohort. He was a 
devout man who feared God with his entire household; he used 
to give alms generously to the people, and he prayed to God 
constantly (dvnp é TIG Ev Katoapgia vópatı KopvriALog, 
EKATOVTÄPXNS EK onelpns TÄG KaAoULEVNS ITAALKi\s, EVoEBNS 
Kal poßoúuevoç TOV HEÖV oLV navTi TH OIKW AUTO, TOLWV 
EXENMOOVVAG MWOAAASG TH AAW Kal Seduevoc Tod HEOU Sia 
sravTöc). Luke introduces his report of Peter’s mission in Caesarea 
with a description of one of the two main protagonists. Cornelius 
(KopvnAtos) is a centurion (Ekatovtdpyns) living in Caesarea. 


A centurion was responsible for eighty men; Cornelius’s unit was 
called the Italian Cohort. Several Italian cohorts are attested for the 


Roman army. The one in which Cornelius served was probably the 
Cohors II Italica civium romanorum voluntariorum miliaria, a regiment 
attested by a funerary inscription from Carnuntum.® We have little 
information about the military units stationed in Palestine before 
Herod Agrippa I.2 When Judea became a Roman province in AD 6, 
the Roman governors commanded auxiliary forces stationed in 
Caesarea (Roman troops were not stationed in Judea before AD 
70).10 The Romans maintained six or seven auxiliary units in Judea, 
with five of the infantry units and the one cavalry unit recruited 
locally, primarily from the non-Jewish cities of Sebaste and 
Caesarea, together about three thousand men.!! Cornelius’s name, 
profession, and rank of centurion imply that he was a Roman 
citizen and a Gentile. 


Cornelius’s religious commitment is described in v. 2 with five 
phrases. (1) He was “a devout man” (eboeßro); i.e., he was 
recognizably religious. 


(2) He was a God-fearer (poBoUpEVoG TOV OEdv); i.e., he 
worshiped Israel’s God. Since Cornelius is later described as having 
an excellent reputation among the Jewish people (v. 22), and since 
Luke’s use of the expression “God-fearer” often describes Gentiles 
who sympathized with the Jewish faith (see on v. 22), Luke 
describes Cornelius as a Roman officer who worshiped the God of 
the Jews. 


(3) Cornelius practiced his piety with his entire household 
(oikoc), which suggests that his wife and children also worshiped 
Yahweh. 


(4) He generously gave alms (mol@v EXenuoobvac) to people, 
which is often taken in terms of the Jewish people. It is possible, 
however, that his generosity extended to the soldiers in his unit and 
to the Greeks living in the city. 


(5) He prayed (Seduevoc) to God constantly, which probably 
means that he observed regular prayer times. Prayer and almsgiving 
are described in a Jewish text as the ideal of piety: “Prayer with 
fasting is good, but better than both is almsgiving with 
righteousness. A little with righteousness is better than wealth with 
wrongdoing. It is better to give alms than to lay up gold. For 
almsgiving saves from death and purges away every sin. Those who 
give alms will enjoy a full life” (Tob 12:8-9; cf. 1:3). 


Cornelius is not said to have attended synagogue services!2 or to 
have obeyed some of the laws of the Torah. This may be due to the 
selectivity of Luke’s reporting, or it may indicate that Cornelius was 
a God-fearer in more general terms as a sympathizer. It would not 
have been easy for a leading Roman military officer in Caesarea to 
demonstrate publicly his sympathies for the Jewish people and their 
faith. In Luke’s portrayal Cornelius is “as Jewish as a Gentile can be 
without ceasing to be a Gentile.” 13 


10:3 One afternoon at about three o’clock, he had a vision in 
which he clearly saw an angel of God come to him and say, 
“Cornelius!” (eidev Ev Opduatt pavepõç Woel nEpi Wpav Evatnv 
TiS Nu&pas dyyeAov tod Oe00 eioeAOOVTA mpOG AUTOV Kal 
einövra avT@: KopvinAte). Cornelius has a vision in which God 
gives him directions (vv. 3-6). This vision leads to Peter’s visit to 
Caesarea and eventually to the conversion of Cornelius. The 
description of the angel of God appearing to Cornelius (see 10:22, 
30; 11:13) underscores God’s initiative in the conversion of the first 
Gentile that Luke records. 


Cornelius’s vision contains five elements. (1) He notes the 
circumstances of the vision (paya): it happened in the afternoon, 
at about three o’clock.14 This time reference assures the reader that 
Cornelius was not asleep or dreaming; he was wide awake. Luke 
does not actually say that Cornelius was praying when he had the 
vision, but this would provide a plausible context for thoughts 
focused on God. Cornelius “clearly” (pavepWc) saw an angel of God 
as he came toward him; i.e., he was not mistaken when he 
identified the angel’s appearance in the vision as “a man in a 
brightly shining garment” (v. 30). 


(2) The angel of God initiates a conversation with Cornelius, 
addressing him by name. 


10:4 He stared at him in fear and said, “What is it, Lord?” He 
said to him, “Your prayers and your alms have ascended as a 
memorial offering before God” (6 d£ ATtevloag avT® Kal 
EuPoßoG yevouevoc EinEv- Ti otiw, Kúpte; Einev SE AUTH: ai 
mpooevyai oov Kal ai €eAEennooUvat oov avéfnoav sic 
uvnuóovvov čunrpooðev TOU Geo). (3) Cornelius responds to the 
appearance of the heavenly being with taut attention, fear,15 and 
incomprehension, expressed in the question, “What is it, Lord?” 


Cornelius does not know whom he is seeing and what the 
appearance of the heavenly being means. The address “Lord” 
(kúpte) is more than a polite address: it reflects the willingness to 
obey any instructions that he might be given. 


(4) The angel assures Cornelius that God has heard his prayers 
and taken notice of his piety, evidenced by his almsgiving. The 
Greek term translated “memorial offering” (uvnudovvov) reflects 
the LXX’s translation of a Hebrew term referring to the portion of 
the grain offering that consisted of a handful of flour mixed with oil 
to which incense was added (Lev 2:2, 9, 16), which was then 
burned on the altar. As the sacrificial portion set aside for Yahweh, 
it was consecrated by the invocation of Yahweh’s name. The angel 
assures Cornelius that God has noticed his devotion to him and is 
about to bless him. 


Luke’s repeated description of Cornelius’s piety (vv. 2, 4, 22, 31, 
35) does not mean that he and his “house” deserve God’s grace as a 
result of his devotion and charity.1° It means, rather, that the pagan 
God-fearer is as close to God through this charity and his prayers as 
the Jews are. He is brought within reach of the gospel of Jesus, 
Israel’s Savior, not because of his past devotion to God as a pagan 
God-fearer but because of his willingness to obey the instructions of 
the angel, which follow (vv. 5-6), and because of his willingness to 
listen to Peter, the Jewish preacher (vv. 30-33). 


10:5-6 “Now send men to Joppa and summon a certain Simon 
who is called Peter; he is staying with Simon the tanner, whose 
house is by the sea” (kai viv neubov Avöpag eis Iónxnv Kal 
uetáneupar Liuwva Tiva öç émtkarettat Hétpoc obtoc Eeviletat 
Tapa Tit Livwvt Pupoei, © Eotiv oikia mapa OdAacoav). (5) The 
angel directs Cornelius to send for Simon in Joppa (vv. 5-6; cf. 
9:36). The angel provides Cornelius with details that will help him 
find Simon: the name of the city (Joppa), the Greek (Peter) and 
Hebrew name (Simon) of the person he is to contact, the name of 
the person with whom Peter is staying (Simon the tanner; cf. 9:43), 
and the location of Simon’s house. Cornelius must send some of his 
people to Joppa and “summon” Peter to come to Caesarea. The 
implication from v. 4 is that Cornelius will receive God’s blessing if 
he follows the angel’s directions. 


10:7-8 When the angel who spoke to him had left, he called 


two of his slaves and a devout soldier from his staff. He told 
them everything and sent them to Joppa (Wc è AnfiAdev ó 
dyyeAoc Ó AGA@V AUTW, pævýoaç úo THV OIKETWV Kal 
OTPATWTNV EÜOEß| THV NPOOKAPTEPOUVIWV avT Kal 
EENYNOALEVOG ÄnavTa avtoic ANEOTEINEV AUTOUG EIG THV 
lönsnv). Cornelius’s response is swift. As soon as the vision of the 
angel ends, he calls two of his trusted domestic slaves (oik&tng)!7 
and a soldier (oTpatıwrng) who belonged to his staff and who 
evidently was also a God-fearer (eloeßfi; v. 7; see “In Depth: God- 
Fearers” at v. 22). Cornelius informs these three men of 
“everything,” i.e., the appearance of the angel and the angel’s 
instruction to send for a certain Simon Peter, including the address 
in Joppa where they could find him. 


Then he sends them off to Joppa, about thirty-seven miles (60 
km.) to the south. According to v. 9 (cf. v. 17), they arrive at Simon 
the tanner’s house in Joppa on the next day around noon. If they 
left within an hour of Cornelius’s vision, which happened at three 
o’clock in the afternoon (v. 3), they had twenty-one hours to cover 
this distance—for military men a performance on the road that was 
not easy to accomplish but possible. 


10:9-10 The next day, as they were traveling and approaching 
the city, Peter went up on the roof to pray at about noon. He 
became hungry and wanted something to eat. While they were 
making preparations, he fell into a trance (Ti è EnalpLov, 
ÖSOLNOPOUVTWV EKELVWV Kal tÅ TOAEL EyyLCOVTOV, AVEBN TIETPOG 
En TO SMa mpooevgac8al mepl Wpav EKTNVv. EyEveto SE 
MpOOMELVOS Kal NHEAEV yEeloaodal. mMAapAacKEVACOVTwV SE AUTWV 
EYEVETO Ex’ AVTOV EkoTaotc). After relating Cornelius’s vision of an 
angel (vv. 1-8), Luke reports a vision of Peter (vv. 9-16), involving 
a change of scene from Caesarea to Joppa (second incident of this 
episode). 

Luke provides four temporal markers for the time at which Peter’s 
vision takes place: it happens “on the next day” (€maUplov), i.e., a 
day after Cornelius had his vision; it takes place as Cornelius’s 
envoys are traveling on the road from Caesarea to Joppa; it happens 
as they are approaching the city; it happens at noon (epi Wpav 
éxtny, lit., “at the sixth hour”). This focus on the timing of the 
vision emphasizes God’s sovereignty in the events that transpire on 
that day—Peter’s vision ends just as Cornelius’s envoys arrive at the 


house in which Peter is staying, a fact that presumably helps Peter 
to grasp the provocative meaning of the vision. 


The four chronological markers are complemented by further 
information: the vision occurs when Peter goes up on the roof!8 
(i.e., on the roof terrace of the house where he has more privacy, 
even though he would be exposed to the hot midday sun); it takes 
place as he is praying; it happens at a time when he is hungry and 
as his host is preparing for the midday meal (see also on 2:46; 
9:19). Peter’s hunger and the preparations in the house for a meal, 
whose appetizing odors he may have savored on the roof, make the 
“food content” of the vision all the more apropos and provocative. 


The fact that Peter is hungry could mean that the anticipated 
meal is his first meal of the day. That Peter’s hunger is the reason 
for the trance is unlikely, as this would not have been the first time 
he was famished. At the same time, the reference to Peter’s hunger 
serves, perhaps, to help Luke’s audience share Peter’s perplexity, 
wondering whether Peter imagines the “vision” on account of his 
hunger. The next revelation by the Spirit, who informs Peter that he 
has visitors (vv. 19-20), clarifies that the vision is real. The term 
“trance” (€KkoTaotc) denotes here “a state of being in which 
consciousness is wholly or partially suspended.” 19 


10:11-12 He saw the heaven opened, and an_ object 
resembling a big sheet being lowered by its four corners came 
down to the ground. In it were all the quadrupeds and reptiles 
of the earth and birds of the air (Kal Hewpel TOV OVpavov 
àvewyuévov Kal KataBaivov oKxeddc TL WG 6HÖVNV LEYGANV 
TEOOAPOIV dpyaic Kadıenevov mÀ TÅG yiic, Ev © Unfipxev navta 
TA TETPANOSA Kal EpnneTä TÅG yiig Kal netTetvà TOD OVpavod). The 
report of Peter’s vision has five elements. (1) Peter sees heaven 
being opened2° and an object that resembled a large sheet coming 
down, being lowered by its four corners (v. 11). The sheet 
descended all the way “to the ground” (émi TÄG yfic) so that Peter 
could see its content: quadrupeds, reptiles, and birds. The adjective 
“all” means that specimens of the entire fauna were in the sheet, 
which thus would have included profane (unclean) animals that the 
law prohibited with regard to the diet of Israel (Lev 11; Deut 14). 
Devout Jews observed Lev 11:47 to “distinguish between the 
unclean and the clean, between living creatures that may be eaten 
and those that may not be eaten.” 


In Depth: Pure and Profane Animals 


Israel’s dietary laws can only be understood in the context 
of the Old Testament concept of holiness, which was an 
extension of God’s nature.?2! In Old Testament thought, 
persons and objects can exist in four possible states: holy, 
common (profane), pure (clean), and impure (unclean). 
While the common (people, animal, objects) can be pure 
or impure, the holy (e.g., the temple) can never be 
impure. Persons are divided into three categories (which 
can be represented as concentric circles): priests (holy), 
Israel (pure), and mankind (profane). The three human 
divisions correspond to three animal divisions: sacrifices 
to God (God accepts as sacrifices only those pure animals 
that are domesticated and unblemished), pure animals 
(Israel eats only animals deemed to be pure), and all 
animals (Gentiles eat all animals, including from the 
profane categories). These tripartite divisions have a 
spatial dimension as well: sanctuary (priests, sacrifices), 
the land (Israel, eating only pure animals), and the earth 
(mankind, eating profane animals). 


As the sanctuary and the land must remain separate 
entities, so the priests and the laity are deliberately set 
apart. Correspondingly, as God has chosen Israel as his 
people from among all the nations (the middle of the 
“person circles”), so Israel must restrict its choice of 
animals for their diet to the few animals that God has 
sanctioned (the middle of the “animal circles”). This 
connection is clearly spelled out in Lev 20:24-26: Israel’s 
attainment and preservation of holiness depends on 
setting itself apart from all other nations and refusing to 
eat the prohibited animals. This means that the dietary 
laws are not arbitrary rules but “a reflection and 
reinforcement of Israel’s election.”22 The criteria for the 
animals that Israel is permitted to eat are generally 
explained by the basic principle that “each species must 
exhibit the locomotion that fits its medium.”23 The law 
limits Israel’s diet to only a few of the animals that other 
nations eat, as a reminder that Israel, as God’s people, 
must separate itself from the nations—which affected 


their buying habits in the food markets. 


The basic rationale for the distinction between pure and 
profane animals is the concept of holiness.24 The 
distinction between holy and pure on the one hand and 
impure (as forbidden to Jews) and profane (as permitted 
for Gentiles) on the other hand needs to be understood on 
the background of the three sources of ritual impurity: 
carcasses/corpses, genital discharges, and scale disease 
(Lev 11; 12; 13-14; 15), the common denominator being 
death—carcasses/corpses embody death, the emission of 
blood or semen means loss of life, and the wasting of flesh 
(producing scale) is compared with a corpse (Num 12:12). 
Interpreted against this background, Israel’s severely 
restricted choice of animal food (cattle, sheep, goats, 
several kinds of fish, pigeons, turtledoves, several other 
birds, and locusts) taught God’s people to revere life 
(which was in the blood, Lev 17:11) and to prevent 
wanton killing of animals. 


It should be noted that in the Second Temple period, 
Gentiles were not regarded as ritually impure since the 
rules of purity applied only to Jews, not to Gentiles.25 
Gentiles were morally impure—the defiling offenses of 
which the law accuses the Canaanites (idolatry, sexual 
sins, perhaps eating blood; Lev 18:24-25, 27) were 
common among Gentiles.26 They were inherently profane, 
which is the ontological opposite of sacred (or holy).27 
This is why Gentiles may never enter the temple, “not 
because they are impure, but because they are profane: 
they do not belong to the holy people of Israel.”28 Gentiles 
who had repented of idolatry and immorality typical of 
Gentiles, without having become Jews through 
circumcision, would be both ritually pure and morally 
pure—but they would still be profane. In the diaspora, 
such God-fearers or “righteous Gentiles” could worship 
with Jews in synagogues, without their “anomaly” (being 
ritually and morally pure, but not circumcised) creating 
too many difficulties. But this anomaly, as noted above, 
prohibited them from entering the temple. 


10:13-14 A voice said to him, “Peter, get up! Slaughter and 
eat!” Peter said, “Certainly not, Lord, for I have never eaten 
anything that is profane or unclean” (Kal EyEveto PwvN mp0 
aÙTÓv: Avaotdc, Ilétpe, Pdoov Kai padye. ó è Métpoç einev- 
undapac, KUple, OTL OVSEmoTE Epayov xnav KOLVOV Kal 
åkáðaptov). (2) A voice addresses Peter with the command to 
slaughter the animals in the big sheet and to eat their meat (v. 13), 
evidently without distinguishing between clean and unclean 
animals. It is conceivable that the majority or even all of the 
animals in the sheet were unclean. 


(3) Peter simply refuses to slaughter and eat the animals he has 
seen in the large sheet (v. 14). The adverb translated as “certainly 
not” (undau@c), which occurs in the New Testament only here and 
in 11:8, states a decisive negative reaction. The reason for Peter’s 
refusal to obey the voice is obvious: Israel had been commanded by 
God never to eat anything that is profane or unclean. The terms 
“profane” (Kotvov) and “unclean” (@kd@apTov) are often regarded 
as forming a hendiadys (see on 1:7), expressing a single idea. On 
the terms pure (clean) and sacred (holy) and impure (unclean) and 
common (profane), see “In Depth: Pure and Profane Animals.” For 
Peter, forbidden animals and Gentiles are both impure and profane. 


If Peter acknowledges the voice as being the voice of God, he 
would have regarded the command to slaughter and eat from all of 
the animals presented to him as a test of his obedience, assuming 
that he would hardly reject a direct command from God. 
Alternately, Peter’s strong negative reply and the third-person 
reference to God in v. 15 can be taken as an indication that the 
voice from heaven is Jesus’ voice, which would fit with Peter’s 
previous interactions with Jesus, who once more corrects a position 
put forward by Peter. Nevertheless, as the origin of the voice and 
the identity of the speaker remain vague at this point, and since the 
term “Lord” (Kúpte) may simply be a polite address, Peter may 
refuse the command coming from an unknown source as a 
temptation to engage in unlawful behavior that must be resisted. 


10:15-16 The voice said to him again, a second time, “What 
God has made clean, you must not call profane.” This 
happened three times, and the object was suddenly lifted up to 
heaven (Kal pœvů máńtv k SEUTEPOV mpPOG AUTOV: A O HEC 


EKAOApLOEV, OV LN KolvoV. TOÜTO SE EyEvETO En Tplc Kal EÜOUG 
AVEANUPON TO OKEÜOG giç TOV OUpavov). (4) The next element of 
Peter’s vision is a rebuke from the Lord. It asserts that God has 
made clean all the animals he had been told to slaughter and eat. 
The verb “made clean” (€ka@dptoev) is used in the LXX for the 
pronouncements of the priests concerning persons who had been 
impure and who, after the appropriate purification, were then 
declared clean (cf. Lev 13:6, 13, 17).29 


This is the main point of the vision: God has declared all animals 
to be clean, an assertion that implies the abolishment of the dietary 
laws.30 In view of Luke’s earlier reports about Peter’s convictions 
concerning the significance of Jesus and his life, death, resurrection, 
and exaltation, there can be little doubt that this cleansing refers to 
Jesus’ death and its effects. If this is indeed the meaning of the 
vision, Peter must change his behavior in obedience to the heavenly 
voice. Peter must not consider as profane animals that God has 
declared ritually clean (pure). In other words, Peter must refrain 
from discriminating between pure animals that can be eaten and 
impure (profane) animals that cannot be eaten (cf. Mark 7:19). 


(5) The final element of Peter’s vision is the report of a threefold 
repetition of the command to slaughter and eat the animals in the 
sheet (v. 16). This repetition underscores both the novelty of the 
practice that Peter is to adopt and the importance of the divine 
revelation for Peter—and for the narrative of the Cornelius episode 
as well as for the Gentile mission in the book of Acts. The 
subsequent narrative indicates that once Peter places his vision in 
the context of the vision granted to the pagan Cornelius and of his 
imminent encounter with Cornelius, he recognizes that God had 
taken the initiative to change his behavior about ritual stipulations 
of the law, which includes their applicability to encounters between 
Jewish believers and Gentiles. 


The last descriptive remark of Peter’s vision—the object is lifted 
back up to heaven—confirms that the sheet did not contain 
anything that could not have been eaten by Peter, since the holy 
God would not take anything profane into the presence in heaven. 

While it is true that Luke has no parallel to Mark 7:19 and that 
Luke nowhere explicitly asserts that the work of Jesus included the 
abrogation of the dietary laws, it does not follow that “what is 
being given in the vision is a revelation of what eternally is the 


mind of God, rather than a statement of a new order of things that 
God has now initiated.”3! First, the interpretation of the vision in 
10:28 makes sense only if it is related to food that Gentiles ate but 
was prohibited for Jews and that made intimate encounters 
between Jews and Gentiles difficult. 


Second, the heavenly voice in the vision speaks of eating all the 
animals (v. 13), including those whom God has declared clean (v. 
15), which implies in the context of Peter’s refusal to eat impure 
(profane) animals (v. 14) that God is indeed revealing a new order. 


Third, this is confirmed by the criticism of the Jerusalem 
believers (11:3), which focuses precisely on eating with 
uncircumcised Gentiles. This means that the distinction between 
“them” and “us” that Peter learns no longer to make (11:12) is at 
the same time the distinction between pure and impure animals 
(11:7-9). If Jews and Gentiles come together in close fellowship, 
the dietary laws that restricted intimate encounters had to be 
rescinded, as “Israel’s restrictive diet is a daily reminder to be apart 
from the nations.”32 This apartness was mandated by the law that 
sees the distinction between pure and impure animals as 
representing the distinction between Israel and the Gentiles (Lev 
20:22-26): “just as Israelites are to avoid defilement from the 
ritually impure animals, so they are to remain separated from the 
Gentiles lest they be morally contaminated by the moral impurities 
of the Gentiles.”33 


10:17-18 While Peter was at a loss in his mind concerning the 
meaning of this vision, the men sent by Cornelius suddenly 
stood at the gate, having found Simon’s house. They called out, 
asking whether Simon called Peter was staying there (Wc è év 
éavut®@ Sunmöpeı ó Wétpoc ti dv ein TO dpaya 6 eidev, ioù oi 
ÄVSPEG oi AneoTaApEvOol Uno TOU KopvnAlov Stepwthoavtes TÅV 
oiklav Tod Litwvog énéotnoav mù TOV muva, Kal 
@wvnoavtes émvvOdvovto Ei Liov ó EntKaAoVuEvog TIETPOG 
évedde EeviCetat). In the third incident of the episode, Luke relates 
the encounter of Cornelius’s envoys and Peter, merging the vision of 
Cornelius with the vision of Peter (vv. 17-23b). 

(1) Luke begins by noting that the vision of the unclean animals 
combined with the directive to “slaughter and eat” leaves Peter 
puzzled. Peter has been reflecting on the meaning of his vision. He 


recognizes the clean and unclean animals presented to him, and he 
understands the divine directive to eat the animals, but he cannot 
grasp the significance of the vision,34 particularly of the declaration 
that God has declared all animals to be clean and fit to be eaten. 
Peter presumably wonders whether he should take both the 
directive and the declaration literally, which would be a 
momentous step because it would abolish the apartness (and the 
implied inequality) of Israel and the nations. 


(2) Luke notes the arrival of Cornelius’s messengers at precisely 
this moment (vv. 17c-18). The description is vivid, expressed with 
four verbal forms (three aorists and one imperfect). They had found 
Simon’s house by inquiry and suddenly35 stand at the gate of the 
house;36 they call out to the people inside the house beyond the 
gate and the courtyard and inquire whether Simon Peter is staying 
in Simon the tanner’s house as a guest. This was the man Cornelius 
had been directed to contact (vv. 5-6). 


10:19-20 While Peter was still pondering on the vision, the 
Spirit said to him, “Simon, three men are looking for you. Get 
up, go downstairs, and go with them, not making a distinction, 
for I have sent them” (tod è Métpov StevOvpoupuevovu repi Tob 
Opduatoc elev avTH TO nveüna- [800 Gvspec TpEtc [NTOÜVTEG o£, 
AAAA Avaotas KaTaBNnOlt Kai mopeúvov ovvV AUTOIG uNdév 
SLAKpLVÖHEVOG OTL yw AnEOTAAKA avTOUC). (3) Luke’s report 
about the arrival of Cornelius’s messengers repeats the first element: 
Peter continues to give serious thought to the meaning of the vision, 
which has left him puzzled. 


(4) Luke reports another supernatural message and directive, 
attributed to the Holy Spirit, emphasizing again the divine initiative 
throughout the episode. The Spirit informs Simon Peter about the 
arrival of three men looking for him (v. 19b-d) and directs him to 
go downstairs, meet these men, and go with them (v. 20a-c). The 
Spirit does not explain who the men are or what they want, nor 
does the Spirit reveal the meaning of the vision. But he tells Simon 
to accompany the men “not making a distinction” (undév 
SlakptvopEvoOG; v. 20d). 


This expression is usually translated “without hesitation,” in the 
sense of “without entertaining doubts.”37 While this somewhat 
trivial meaning is not impossible, it is unlikely in the context of the 


vision. As Peter has just been directed by the heavenly voice three 
times not to treat pure animals differently from impure animals but 
to slaughter and eat animals that only profane Gentiles eat (vv. 12- 
15), the Spirit now directs Peter not to make a distinction that he 
would normally make between pure Jews and morally impure and 
profane Gentiles. 


The reason why Simon should go with the three men is God’s 
initiative that brought these men from Caesarea to Joppa (v. 20e). 
It was God’s Spirit? who has sent them to find Simon. Since the 
Spirit does not provide further details, Simon does not yet know 
that these men are Gentiles and want to take him to the house of a 
Gentile officer in the Roman army. 


10:21-22 Peter went down and said to the men, “I am the man 
you are looking for. What is the reason for your coming?” They 
answered, “Cornelius, a centurion, an upright and God-fearing 
man, who is well spoken of among all the Jewish people, was 
directed by a holy angel to send for you to come to his house 
and to hear what you have to say” (Kataßüc 8è IIETPOG mp0 
Tove ävõpaç einev- ioù Eyw eiut öv Tnreite Tic Å aitia sv Av 
mOpeote; oi 8è einav- KopvnA1Log EKAaTOVTÄpxNS, avip Sikatoc Kal 
poBoúuevoç TOV HEÖV, HAPTLPODUEVÖG TE U0 ÖAOL TOU EBVOUG 
TOV Tovsaiwv, EXpnnatioon Und AyyéAou Aylov pETanéupaocbat 
o€ EIG TOV OLKOV aUTOD Kai AKoloal PrjnaTa mapa ood). 

(5) Simon is obedient to the Spirit’s directive. He leaves the roof 
of the house and enters (presumably) the courtyard, where he 
identifies himself to the men looking for him (v. 21). The 
conversation that ensues is narrated with direct speech. Simon 
inquires why they have come to Joppa looking for him— 
information that the Spirit had not provided when Simon was 
directed to go and meet the three men. 


(6) In his report of the men’s answer to Simon’s question, Luke 
relates for the second time Cornelius’s vision (cf. vv. 3-6; a third 
telling of the vision is implied in v. 8). The report, given 
presumably by the God-fearing soldier mentioned in v. 7, mentions 
five matters that are particularly important. (a) The men come from 
Cornelius, who is a centurion (cf. v. 1), i.e., a Gentile. (b) Cornelius 
is “an upright and God-fearing man”; i.e., he worships Israel’s God 
and lives in many respects like a Jew, a fact that has resulted in a 


good reputation among the Jewish people. (c) Cornelius received a 
visit from an angel of God who told him to invite Simon; i.e., he 
received a divine directive just as he, Simon, received a divine 
directive. (d) God’s angel wants Simon to go to Cornelius’s “house,” 
i.e., the house of a Gentile, which was a potential source for 
defilement (see on v. 28). (e) God’s angel directed Cornelius to hear 
what Simon has to say (PNnaTa napa ood, lit., “words from you”); 
i.e. Cornelius is waiting to hear the message about Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah and the Savior of the world, the message that Peter has 
been proclaiming in Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria. 


In Depth: God-Fearers 


Most scholars agree that the term “God-fearers” 
(oeßönevor TOV OEdv,39 poßoúuevot TOV OEdv,4° 
Beooeßeig*!) should be regarded as designating a distinct 
group between Gentiles on the one hand and Jews and 
proselytes on the other hand. In the New Testament and 
in other Jewish texts, God-fearers are Gentiles who are 
attracted by the Jewish faith, who worship Israel’s God, 
who attend synagogue services, and who (probably) 
adhere to some of the Jewish laws, but who have not (yet) 
been circumcised and who do not follow all the 
stipulations of the Torah. This term is used for Jews 
whose Torah obedience is emphasized, but also for 
uncircumcised Gentiles who have certain functions in the 


synagogue, for Gentiles who are honored by Jews because 
they participated in charitable activities. 42 


In Akmonia in Phrygia (Asia Minor), a Gentile woman 
with the name Julia Severa, who was the high priestess of 
the imperial cult in the city, supported the local 
synagogue of the Jews and was consequently honored, 
together with Jewish officials of the synagogue, in an 
inscription.43 The description of Cornelius in Acts 10:2, 22 
emphasizes not his status in the local Jewish community 
but his piety; his almsgiving, his prayers to Israel’s God, 
and his good reputation among the Jewish people indicate 
that he had taken over some Jewish views and practices. 
The fact that he is not circumcised (10:28, 45; 11:3) 
means that he is not a member of the local Jewish 


community. 


10:23-24 Then Peter invited them in and entertained them as 
guests. The next day Peter left with them, and some of the 
brothers from Joppa accompanied him. The following day they 
arrived in Caesarea. Cornelius was expecting them and had 
called together his relatives and his closest friends 
(EIOKAAEOANEVOG obv avtove ¿čévioev. Th 8È Enalpıov AvaoTüg 
EENAHEV ovV AUTOLG Kal TIVES TOV ASEAPHV THV And Tons 
OUVAjABOV AUTO. TH SE Emavptov EiofAHEV eig TV Katodpetav. ó 
S& KopvijAtoc NV mpoodsoK@v AUTOUG OUVYKAAEOANLEVOG TOUG 
ovyyevets avTOU Kal TOUS Avaykaious PlAOULG). Luke’s account of 
the encounter of Cornelius’s messengers and Peter ends with a note 
on Peter’s reaction to their report about Cornelius and the vision 
that the Gentile centurion had had of an angel of God. Peter invites 
the three men into the house and entertains them as guests. 


The fourth incident in this episode narrates the encounter of Peter 
and Cornelius (vv. 23c-33). Since Cornelius’s messengers had 
arrived at Simon the tanner’s house in the early afternoon (v. 9), it 
was too late to set out immediately; thus, they stay overnight. Peter 
leaves with the three men on the next day, taking with him “some 
of the brothers,” i.e., fellow believers from Joppa (v. 23e). In 11:12 
Luke specifies “six brothers” (i.e., fellow believers). Peter’s later 
comment that the three men from Caesarea arrived at the place 
where “we were staying” (11:11) may suggest that the group 
included coworkers of Peter who also were guests of Simon the 
tanner. These brothers will play an important role as witnesses of 
what happened in Caesarea (10:45). With Peter and the three 
emissaries, the party that traveled about thirty-seven miles (ca. 60 
km.) north to Caesarea consisted of ten people. They arrive a day 
after their departure (v. 24a-b), evidently staying overnight 
somewhere between Joppa and the capital. 


Cornelius had been waiting for Peter since he dispatched his 
messengers; if one of the slaves whom he had sent along (v. 7) was 
a runner and capable of covering the distance between the two 
cities faster than the larger party, he would have given Cornelius 
the opportunity to gather his relatives and friends before Peter 
arrived (v. 24c-e). The term translated as “relatives” (ovyyevetc) 
denotes family members—in this case, presumably Cornelius’s wife 


and children; the term “close friends” (Gvaykaiot plAoıL) refers to 
the most intimate friends, perhaps soldiers from his unit who were 
also God-fearers (cf. v. 7).44 Cornelius was evidently convinced that 
the divine message he hoped to receive from Peter was relevant not 
only for himself but for others as well. Luke suggests that Cornelius 
and his relatives and close friends are ready to hear Peter speak as 
soon as he arrives. Cornelius’s encounter with God’s angel has made 
him eager to hear from Peter God’s words (vv. 5, 22). 


10:25-26 As Peter entered the house, Cornelius met him; he 
fell at his feet and paid him homage. But Peter pulled him up 
and said, “Stand up! I am only a human being myself” (wg è 
éyéveto Tov eioeAOetv TOV TIETPOV, ovvavtnoas avtTH oO 
KopvnAtos meowv mi TOUS nóðaç npooekúvnoev. ó è TIETPOG 
HYEEV AVTOV AEyWV: AVAOTNIL Kal EyW AUTOG AVOIPWNÖG eiun). 
Luke underlines Cornelius’s anticipation for Peter’s arrival with the 
notice that the centurion met Peter as soon as the latter entered his 
house. He describes Cornelius’s reaction to the presence of Peter in 
terms of two actions: he prostrates himself before Peter and pays 
him homage. Presumably as a result of his vision, the centurion 
believes that Peter is more than an average human being. The 
homage of the Roman centurion is a pagan element that Luke did 
not eliminate from his story despite his otherwise positive 
description of Cornelius. 


Peter swiftly rejects the officer’s obeisance and homage. Peter 
does indeed bring a message from God, but he is not superhuman. 
The fact that the first word Peter says in the presence of Cornelius, 
a commanding officer in the Roman army, is a command 
formulated as an imperative (A4vdoTnOL, “stand up”) is not so much 
irony but an expression of Peter’s abhorrence of being mistaken for 
a divine being, robbing the one true God of his glory.45 He clarifies 
that he is only a human being (Gv@pwx0c). Later Paul and Barnabas 
similarly reject an attempt by the people in Lystra to worship them 
as divine messengers (14:15). 


10:27-29 As he continued to talk to him, he went in and 
found that many people had gathered there. He said to them, 
“You are well aware that it is not allowed for a Jew to 
associate with or to visit a Gentile. But God has shown me that 
I should not call anyone profane or unclean. For this reason I 


came without raising any objection when I was sent for. May I 
ask why you sent for me?” (Kai OUVOLIAOV AUTW EIONAHEV Kal 
EÜPLOKEL OVVEANAVOOTAG MOAAOUG, EPN TE POS aUTOUG: úE 
EnloTaode WC AOEULTOV otv Avöpl Tovsaiw KoAAA0daL N 
APOOGEPXEHAL AAAOMVAW: KAOL Ó HEOG EdELEEV uNdEva KoLvöv i 
åàkáðaptov Ag€yetv ävƏpwrov: SÒ Kal Ävavrippftwc NAHOV 
HETATEUPHELG. mLvOdvonar ovV tivt AdyW pETEMéWWaobé 18;). 
Peter meets Cornelius’s relatives and friends (v. 27) and explains 
how he has come to be there (vv. 28-29). This explanation may be 
the content of a conversation that Peter has with Cornelius as they 
walk toward the room where the people whom Cornelius has 
invited are gathered. 


Peter begins by making a deliberate, interpretive move from the 
vision that had puzzled him two days before (vv. 11, 19) to the 
events in which God has involved him by sending him to Gentiles. 
Peter sees clearly that the issue at stake was not just food but 
people. Peter voices the concerns that will be raised later by the 
Jewish believers in Jerusalem (11:3): since a Jew cannot associate 
with Gentiles (v. 28a-e), it is highly unusual for him to come to 
Cornelius’s house. Luke characterizes the problem that Peter says 
his visit poses for him with two verbs—a Jew should not “associate 
with” (KoAAA0Baı) or “visit” (npOoEpxXEodaL) a pagan. Both verbal 
forms are present infinitives and thus indicate a continuous, 
extensive association. 


The term translated as “not allowed” (dOéulttoc) refers to 
behavior that is forbidden. Most English versions translate as 
“unlawful”;46 a better rendering is “against our laws” (NLT) because 
it leaves the question open which specific laws Peter was afraid to 
violate; helpful is GNB, “a Jew is not allowed by his religion.” The 
Mosaic law did not forbid Israelites from eating with Gentiles. Jews 
were only forbidden from eating impure food, which they could do 
by eating only the vegetables at a meal with Gentiles. Nor did later 
Jewish tradition uniformly and unanimously stipulate a prohibition 
concerning Jews visiting Gentiles. 


But contact with Gentiles was always a potential source of moral 
defilement for Jews (see on vv. 15-16). A Jewish text exhorts its 
readers, “Keep yourself separate from the nations, and do not eat 
with them; and do not imitate their rites, nor associate yourself 
with them” (Jub. 22:16).47 A devout Jew had the following options 


when invited by a Gentile:48 he could refuse to enter the house of a 
Gentile and disapprove of all table fellowship with Gentiles; he 
could accept the invitation and bring his own food; he could eat at 
the table of Gentiles with the explicit or implicit understanding that 
the food served was not prohibited in the Torah and was not tainted 
by idolatry; he could eat only certain foods provided by the Gentile 
host. Some argue that a strict position was the norm, probably 
among both Palestinian and diaspora Jews.42 Others regard the 
situation as more fluid, particularly in the diaspora, allowing for the 
possibility that Jews could eat with Gentiles without transgressing 
the Jewish law.50 


As Peter refers in his explanation to his vision, he anticipates that 
his visit to Cornelius would involve eating food that Gentiles 
prepared for him. The fact that he had been informed by Cornelius’s 
envoys that their master was a God-fearer respected by the Jewish 
community (v. 22) might imply that Cornelius knew how to provide 
hospitality to a devout Jew without requiring the latter to 
compromise his convictions concerning food. Nevertheless, Peter 
knew that Cornelius was a Roman officer (v. 22), a position in 
which regular contacts with pagan deities and pagan rites could not 
be avoided. Thus, Peter’s point that since he is a practicing Jew he 
should not really be associating with a “Gentile” (v. 28e)51 may be a 
polite way of saying that he should not be consorting with an 
officer of the Roman army and his friends, who would likely be 
defiled by idolatry, despite their piety and their good reputation 
among local Jews. Peter acknowledges that those present are “well 
aware” (€siotao0e) of such matters. 


Peter explains to the assembled group of Gentiles that God had 
shown him not to call anyone “profane or unclean” (Kotvov ñ 
AakAdaprov; v. 28f-h). He has now understood the meaning of his 
vision and the significance of the heavenly voice that had told him 
not to call anything profane that “God has made clean” 
(EkadäpLoev; v. 15). Gentiles who come to faith in Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior are neither impure nor profane. They should 
not be avoided out of fear that they might exert a morally 
corrupting influence. As Peter has recognized the significance of the 
vision for food and for people, he has become willing to change his 
behavior in two fundamental ways. 


First, he can now associate with pagans and visit their houses, for 


he knows that contact with Gentiles will not defile him. God has 
shown him that a Jew who associates with Gentiles is thereby not 
rendered profane. Second, he can eat the food offered by a Gentile 
(cf. 11:3) without fearing defilement, because he has come to 
understand—as he will explain to the Jewish believers in Jerusalem 
(11:9)—that God has “cleansed” the Gentiles, i.e., removed their 
status of being unclean on account of their diet and idolatry. 


The second conviction can be interpreted, on the one hand, as 
amounting to an abolition of the dietary regulations of the law, 
prompted and sanctioned by the divine revelation Peter had 
received in Joppa. On the other hand, since defilement can come 
not only from food but also from idolatry, it is possible that Peter’s 
willingness to eat with Gentiles may not amount to a full abrogation 
of all food laws of the Torah. The first conviction, as expressed in v. 
28f-h, could be understood as an abolition of the distinction 
between Jews and Gentiles. But since the vision’s focus was on 
food, the application to human beings can be understood as 
focusing on sources of defilement rather than on larger questions 
related to Jews belonging to God’s chosen people. The later disputes 
about these matters (cf. 15:1-33; Gal 2:1-14) show that the Jewish 
Christians came to different conclusions about what Gentile 
believers must do and what Jewish believers can do. 


Because God was the one who had taken the initiative in 
overcoming Peter’s rightful resistance regarding associating with 
Gentiles, Peter has been willing to come “without raising any 
objection” when Cornelius sent for him (v. 29a-c). As Peter had 
asked Cornelius’s envoys why they had come (v. 21), he now asks 
Cornelius why he had sent for him (v. 29d). Cornelius’s envoys had 
informed Peter about their master’s encounter with an angel of God 
and the latter’s directive to invite Peter and listen to what he has to 
say (v. 22)—which can only refer to the message about Jesus, 
Israel’s Messiah and Savior, that Peter proclaimed wherever he 
went. Peter’s question is thus a cue for Cornelius to recount his 
encounter with the angel and to state personally his eagerness to 
hear Peter speak. 


10:30-32 Cornelius said, “Four days ago, at this very hour, at 
three o’clock, I was praying in my house when a man in a 
brightly shining garment suddenly stood before me. He said, 
‘Cornelius, your prayer has been heard and your alms have 


been remembered before God. Send someone to Joppa and 
invite Simon who is called Peter; he is staying at the house of 
Simon the tanner by the sea” (kai ó KopvnAuog én: and 
TETAPTNS Nuepas pexpt TavTNS TÄG Wpacs unv TNv Evarmv 
TMPOGEVYOMEVOS EV TH OIKW LOL, Kal ioù Avrjp EoTN EVWILOV LOU 
EV EOAÄTL Aaumpa Kal @notv- KopvnAte, eionkovVoOn oov ń 
mMpOoEvXN Kal ai EXENHOODVAL oov EUVNOONOAV EVWnlov TOU 
Əeoð. néupov ovbv eig Tönnnv Kai petaKdAcoat Liwva Öç 
émtkaAeitat IIETPOG, ovtoc Eeviletat Ev oikia Liuwvog Bupoéwc 
Tapa HAA.a0oav). 

Cornelius’s explanation of inviting Peter (vv. 30-33) is the final 
element of this incident that relates the encounter of Peter and 
Cornelius (vv. 23c-33). Cornelius begins with a precise time 
reference (v. 30b-d), a fact that highlights the dramatic impact that 
his vision of the angel of God has had on him. Luke allows 
Cornelius to tell the events in his own words. The differences fit the 
context of the retelling before the Jewish visitors: Cornelius does 
not presume, as a Gentile, to be able to identity an angel of Israel’s 
God and thus describes him as “a man in a brightly shining 
garment” (v. 30f). The formulation “your alms have been 
remembered before God” (v. 31d) omits the sacrificial language 
used earlier (v. 4) while emphasizing God’s response to his 
almsgiving. The retelling of the directive given by the heavenly 
visitor in v. 32 is nearly identical with the report in vv. 5-6, a fact 
that focuses the attention on the words of the angel, thus 
highlighting the divine initiative. 


10:33 “Thus I sent for you immediately, and you have been 
kind enough to come. Now we are all here in the presence of 
God to hear all the instructions that the Lord has given you” 
(g€autiic ovv éneutba mpdoc of, ot TE KaArAWC Enoinoag 
mapayevouevoc. viv ovv NÄVTES Hpetc évwatov tod HEOÜ 
ÄpEOUEV AKOVOAL MAVTA TA MPOOTETAYUEVa ool Und TOU 
Kupiov). Cornelius emphasizes his instant obedience to the angel’s 
directive. He expresses his gratefulness for Peter’s willingness to 
accept his invitation and to come to Caesarea, and he describes the 
situation in which he and his relatives and friends find themselves 
as a solemn occasion. It is solemn because they are gathered “in the 
presence of God” (€vwatov Tob HeoÜ) to hear God speak through 
Peter. The nominalized participle translated as “instructions” 


(mpootetaypéva) connotes an official directive or command.52 
Cornelius is prepared to respond to everything that “the Lord”53 
gives through Peter, his earthly messenger. 


10:34-35 Then Peter began to speak: “I truly understand that 
God shows no partiality, but accepts those in every nation who 
fear him and do what is right” (dvoigac è TIETPOG TO oTóua 
einev èm GAnOeiac KatadauBdvouat ÖTL ovK Eotiv 
POOWNOANUNTNG Ò HEÖG, AAA’ v mavti E9ver O POßOULEVoG 
aÙTÒv Kal EpyaCduevoc sLKALOOUVNV SEKTOG AUTW oTt). The 
fifth incident of the Caesarea episode is Peter’s speech (vv. 34-43), 
which has three parts: an introduction (vv. 34-35), the 
proclamation of Jesus (vv. 36-41), and the concluding offer of 
salvation (vv. 42-43). This is the final missionary speech of Peter in 
Acts and formulates the proclamation of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
to Gentile sympathizers with Judaism. 


Peter begins his speech with a comment on the impartiality of 
God (v. 34), an emphasis that links the following proclamation of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ with Peter’s earlier reference to his new 
insight regarding Gentiles, whom God no longer wants to be called 
impure or unclean (v. 28). The position of the negation (oUK) and 
of the predicate “one who shows partiality” (mpoowmoAnuntns) 
before the subject “God” (6 6€6c¢) underlines the point that Peter 
presents as a newly won conviction—the understanding, which is in 
accordance with truth, that God’s nonpartiality is relevant not only 
within Israel (cf. Deut 10:17; 2 Chr 19:7) but now applies to 
Gentiles as well.54 God shows his favor not only to Jews who fear 
him and who live accordingly, but to Gentiles who fear him and do 
what is right as well. 


The result of God’s impartiality is his acceptance of people “in 
every nation” (€v mavti &0ve), a phrase that is emphasized by 
being placed at the beginning of the clause. Whether a person was 
born a Jew or a Roman, a Greek or a Syrian, all are accepted by 
God if and when they “fear him and do what is right.” Peter does 
not declare all nations or all Gentiles to be acceptable before God, 
irrespective of their religious beliefs and practices, but speaks of 
individuals who fear God and who “do what is right” (€pyaCouevoc 
SiKaloovvny, lit., “practice righteousness”). Cornelius qualifies on 
both counts: he fears and prays to Israel’s God (vv. 2, 4, 22), and he 
gives alms (vv. 2, 4), which Jews regard as the practice of 


righteousness. 


The basic requirement to fear God corresponds to the first of the 
Ten Commandments (Exod 20:3). Fearing God and doing what is 
right forms the essence of the law; in Deut 10:12 the question “And 
now, Israel, what does the LORD your God ask of you?” is 
answered, in first place, with the assertion “to fear the LORD your 
God, to walk in obedience to him, to love him, to serve the LORD 
your God with all your heart and with all your soul.” 


Cornelius’s practice of doing what is right does not mean 
obedience to the Jewish law (he is neither a Jew nor a proselyte). 
This may refer to Cornelius’s observance of the Noahic 
commandments, as some have suggested,55 or more generally to his 
almsgiving, which in later rabbinic tradition was called 
“righteousness” (cf. Matt 6:1). When Peter asserts that Cornelius is 
“accept[ed]” by God, he does not describe him as having earned 
salvation on account of his fear of God and his righteous behavior 
(see 11:14), for salvation comes only through hearing and accepting 
Peter’s message about Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior—which 
Peter emphasizes at the end of his sermon (10:43). Note also that 
the Jerusalem church eventually acknowledges that the Gentiles in 
Caesarea have repented and received from God “life” (11:18). 


10:36 God sent the message to the people of Israel, 
proclaiming the good news of peace through Jesus Christ, who 
is Lord of all (TOv Aöyov öv An£oteiev toic vioïç Topanr 
edayyeAıLöuevog eiprvnv sia Inood Xptotot, obtdc éotw 
TÄVTWV KUpLoc). The central part of Peter’s speech, which explains 
the significance of Jesus’ person and ministry (vv. 36-41), consists 
of three parts: God’s fulfillment of his promise of salvation for all 
people through Jesus (v. 36), Jesus’ ministry of proclamation and 
healing (vv. 37-39c), and Jesus’ death and resurrection (vv. 39d- 
41). 

Peter begins with two statements about God. First, God has 
fulfilled his promise of salvation to the people of Israel through 
Jesus, Israel’s Messiah (v. 36a-c). The term translated as “message” 
(AOyoc) is the good news that the peace the Messiah was expected 
to bring has arrived with Jesus. Jesus is the one through whom God 
sent his message to Israel (v. 36a; cf. Luke 4:18), a phrase that 
echoes Ps 107:20 (LXX 106:20) and refers, perhaps, to the effective 


presence of God, whose words achieve what he intends.56 Note 
again the close association of God and Jesus: God proclaimed the 
good news “through Jesus Christ.” Jesus proclaimed “the good news 
of peace” (v. 36b-c; cf. Luke 1:79; 4:18), a phrase that echoes Isa 
52:7 (cf. Nah 1:15) and thus evokes the prophetic hopes for the 
eschatological era.5” This peace “corresponds to the Hebrew 
concept of ‘well-being’ associated particularly with the messianic 
age (cf. Luke 2:14; 10:5; 19:42) and with the freedom from hostile 
powers, whether spiritual or temporal, that his state involves (cf. 
Luke 1:78, 71).”58 God sent the message and the reality of messianic 
salvation through Jesus to Israel first, implying that the new mode 
of salvation in which God accepts people from every nation does 
not invalidate the salvation-historical priority of the people of 
Israel. 


The second point Peter emphasizes—for Luke, in the context of 
the Caesarea episode, perhaps the crucial statement—is the fact that 
God’s salvation through Jesus is offered to all people (v. 36d). 
Jesus, Israel’s Messiah, is “Lord of all” (o0t6c éotlv nävTwv 
KUploc). While the adjective “all” (nävrwv) could be neuter and 
refer to the entire creation, it is preferable to take it as masculine 
and relate it to people. This means here that he is Lord not only of 
the Jewish people but also of the Gentiles.59 


10:37 You know what has happened throughout Judea, 
beginning in Galilee after the baptism that John preached 
(Wueic oïðate TO yEevönevov pua Kad’ GANS TÄG Tovsaiac, 
àpčáuevoç And Tic TaAtvtaiacs ETÀ TO Päntioua Ö EKNpUsEv 
Twdvvns). Next, Peter explains the ministry of Jesus (vv. 37-38). 
He presumes that Cornelius and his friends have basic information 
about what happened during Jesus’ public ministry. A Jewish 
preacher who performs miracles and draws large crowds would 
certainly not have escaped the notice of the Roman governor and 
his troops stationed in Caesarea, only about sixty-two miles (100 
km.) from Capernaum. The term “Judea” (Iovdaia; see on 1:8) 
includes here Galilee, as the formulation “beginning in Galilee” 
demonstrates. The reference to John the Baptist highlights the 
importance of this prophet who prepared the Jewish people for the 
one who would come after him to immerse them into the reality of 
the Spirit of God.60 


10:38 How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Spirit and with power, how he traveled from place to place 
doing good and healing all who were in the power of the devil, 
because God was with him (Inooöv Tov and Nalapéd, we 
EXPLOEV AUTOV ó HEÖG mVELLATL Aylw Kal SUVduEL, Öç SLÄAHEV 
EVEPYETOV Kal IWUEVOG MAVTACG TOUS KATASUVAOTEVOLEVOUC UNO 
TOD StaBdAov, StL Ó Heög Åv uer aVTOD). Luke’s account of what 
happened begins with the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth in Galilee 
(v. 38). He highlights the following points. 


(1) Jesus is God’s Anointed One (€yploev aùtòv ó 0€66), i.e., the 
Messiah who was set apart, commissioned, and empowered by God 
to usher in the fulfillment of the promises concerning the coming of 
God and of his rule, bringing comprehensive peace and salvation to 
Israel and to the world.61 The definite subject of the clause (“God,” 
ó 8€6c) emphasizes that the key element in Jesus’ ministry was 
God’s initiative. This reality is reemphasized with the phrase 
“because God was with him” (6tt 6 Heöc Åv LET’ avTOD) at the end 
of the sentence. 


(2) Jesus was endowed with the Holy Spirit (nvelnartı Aylw), a 
statement that echoes Luke 4:14, 18. As the Holy Spirit represents 
the reality of God’s powerful presence, the presence of the Spirit in 
Jesus has made the saving and transforming power of God a reality 
in Jesus’ ministry. 

(3) Jesus is the locus of God’s “power” (Svvduev. The syntactical 
connection between “with the Holy Spirit” and the phrase “and 
with power,” understood as a hendiadys, identifies God’s Spirit with 
the power in Jesus’ ministry. Jesus’ identity and role as Messiah 
anointed with the Holy Spirit is expressed in the manifestation of 
God’s power. 


(4) Jesus’ ministry took him from place to place, beginning in 
Galilee and eventually throughout Judea. As the promised Messiah, 
Jesus confined his ministry of proclaiming “peace” (v. 36) not to 
one locality; rather, he reached the entire Jewish people. 


(5) Jesus’ proclamation of “peace” was accompanied by actions 
that demonstrated the arrival of the kingdom of God. The verb 
translated “doing good” (ebepyetwv) means “to render exceptional 
service, especially to a community, do good to, benefit” (BDAG). In 
Acts 4:9 Luke uses the related noun (ebepyeola) for the healing of 
the lame man at the Beautiful Gate. The words “and healing all who 


were in the power of the devil” can be understood either (a) 
epexegetically (as another hendiadys): Jesus’ works of beneficence 
were exorcisms of demons through which the devil had controlled, 
and made sick, people in Galilee and in Judea; or (b) as examples of 
how God’s power overcame the tyrannical power of the devil 
through healing and exorcisms.62 Jesus, empowered by God through 
his Spirit, effected the liberation of people “from the realm of 
satanic affliction into a sphere of salvation.”63 


10:39a-c We are witnesses of everything that he did in the 
country of the Jews and in Jerusalem (kai Nuels pdptupEes 
TAVTOV WV Enoinoev Ev TE TH yWpAa THV Tovsaiwv Kai èv 
lepovoaA.Nu). Peter transitions from his account of Jesus’ ministry 
(vv. 37-38) to Jesus’ death and resurrection (vv. 39d-40) with a 
comment on the disciples as eyewitnesses of “everything” Jesus did 
(v. 39a). The role of the apostles as “witnesses” (udpTupec) is 
focused here on Jesus’ earthly ministry of proclamation and healing 
in “the country of the Jews,” i.e., in Galilee and in Judea, including 
Jerusalem.6* The apostles witnessed his proclamation of the 
message of the arrival of God’s kingdom before small and large 
crowds; they saw the miracles of healing and exorcism; they were 
present when Jesus was challenged by the Pharisees, scribes, and 
Sadducees; they accompanied Jesus during his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem; they witnessed his prophetic demonstration in the 
temple. 


10:39d-40b They executed him by hanging him on a cross. 
God raised him from the dead on the third day (ðv kai Avel\av 
Kpeudoavtes mÀ EVAOV, TOUTOV O HEÖG HyEelpev EV TH TpITH 
NH£pa). Luke’s report of Peter’s reference to Jesus’ death and 
resurrection is succinct (only fourteen Greek words). We can 
assume that Peter spoke at greater length about these events, which 
already played a fundamental role in his earlier speeches.65 As 
regards Jesus’ death (v. 39d-e), Peter mentions the people who are 
responsible for Jesus’ execution (the Jews) and the method by 
which Jesus was executed (crucifixion). The expression “hanging 
him on a cross” alludes to Deut 21:22-23 and thus to God’s curse on 
executed people who are hanged on a tree (see on 5:30), the 
significance of which Peter may have explained to Cornelius. 


As regards Jesus’ resurrection (v. 40a-b), Peter mentions God as 


the one who is responsible (0 9€0c¢ Hyelpev) and reports the 
chronological detail of the “third day” (Ev tÑ Tpity Nu£pa) on 
which Jesus was raised from the dead. Jesus was crucified on a 
Friday, and the empty tomb was discovered on Sunday morning, 
the third day after Friday. Jesus’ resurrection was a space-time 
event that happened in a specific place (Jerusalem) and on a 
specific day, observed by eyewitnesses, as the next comment insists. 


10:40c-41 And caused him to be seen, not by all people but by 
witnesses whom God had chosen beforehand, and who ate and 
drank with him after he rose from the dead (Kal 5wKev aUTOV 
Eupavfi yeveodal, OD mavti TH AGW, AAAA HÄpPTUOLV TOIC 
APOKEXEWPOTOVNHEVOLG Und TOU GEO, Huy, OLTLVEG OUVEPÄYOLEV 
Kal OLVENIOLEV AUTW HETA TO AvaoTivat avVTOV EK VEKpWV). 
Peter’s reference to eyewitnesses who saw Jesus after his death and 
resurrection is longer than his reference to Jesus’ death and 
resurrection, which reflects either Luke’s editorial decision in 
reporting Peter’s speech before Cornelius or Peter’s careful attention 
to the arguments for Jesus’ resurrection. 


While Jews (with the exception of the Sadducees) believed in the 
bodily resurrection of the dead, Greeks and Romans did not, 
requiring more detailed arguments. Peter emphasizes four points. 
(1) It was God who caused Jesus to be seen after his crucifixion, just 
as it was God who had raised Jesus from the dead. (2) Jesus was 
“seen” (£upavfi): people saw him after he had come back to life. 
(3) The risen Jesus was seen not by all Jews in Jerusalem and in 
Judea or Galilee, but only by those whom God had appointed as 
witnesses before these events transpired—not only the eleven 
apostles but other followers of Jesus as well (Luke 24:33; cf. 1 Cor 
15:5-9), who were granted, by God’s providence, an encounter with 
Jesus in which they saw him. (4) The encounters of witnesses who 
saw Jesus after his return from the dead involved meals at which 
they ate with him and drank with him (e.g., Luke 24:30-35, the 
Emmaus disciples; 24:36-43, the eleven disciples and their 
companions; cf. Acts 1:3-4) and underlines the physical nature of 
Jesus’ resurrection (cf. 1 Cor 15). 


10:42 He commanded us to preach to the people and to bear 
witness that he is the one appointed by God as judge of the 
living and the dead (kai napryyetrev Nulv knpúčat TO AAW Kal 


StapapTUpacbat OTL OVTOC ~oTLV Ó Wplou&vog Und TOD HE0d 
KpLTS CwvTwV Kal vekpõv). Peter ends his proclamation of Jesus 
before Cornelius and his friends with an (implicit) offer of salvation. 
He relates Jesus’ command to the apostles (“us”) to preach the good 
news of the significance of Jesus’ death and resurrection. Their 
activity is described as “preach[ing]” and “bear[ing] witness.”67 
Their audience is described as “the people” (Tw Aad), i.e., the 
Jewish people (v. 37)6e—a proclamation that now also is reaching 
the Gentiles. 


The content of the proclamation is “the good news of peace 
through Jesus Christ” (v. 36) and Jesus’ role as “judge” (Kpırnc) of 
“the living and the dead” (v. 42c-d), i.e., of all people.©? This is the 
role of the heavenly Son of Man of Daniel’s vision, to whom God 
gave the authority to execute judgment (Dan 7:13-14; Luke 12:8).7° 
Presiding at the last judgment is a divine function. The reference to 
Jesus’ role as judge may at first sight seem surprising, but note the 
connection with the beginning of Peter’s speech (which began with 
a reference to God’s impartiality, v. 34) and with its center (in 
which Jesus was described as “Lord of all,” v. 36). The universal 
scope of Jesus’ role as judge is tied to the universal scope of his 
status as Lord, which in turn is connected with the fact that 
forgiveness of sins—the decisive factor for the divine verdict on the 
day of judgment—is found only through Jesus Christ. This is the 
emphasis of the next verse. 


10:43 “All the prophets bear witness to him, that everyone 
who believes in him receives forgiveness of sins through his 
name” (TOUTW NÄVTES ol mpOMATat papTUpODoLV G@eEotv 
Auaptıwv Aapßelv Sta Tob Ovdy"atos avtod návTa TOV 
mloTEVOVTa giç avUTOV). At the end of his explanation of the 
message of Jesus and its significance, Peter emphasizes that 
forgiveness can be obtained by everyone who believes in Jesus. God 
grants forgiveness of sins “through” (tá) Jesus (cf. 2:38), God’s 
appointed judge of all people (v. 42). If the Judge himself is 
involved in forgiving sins, the accused will certainly go free since 
the sins that have been committed will not affect the outcome of 
the trial. 

However, people must receive (Aaßeiv) forgiveness of sins; it is 
not simply “declared” as a reality that affects all people. It can and 
will be received by “all people,” whether they are Jews, Greeks, or 


Romans (note the context of the speech), who believe in Jesus 
(mtoTEVOVTA giç AUTOV), i.e., who acknowledge Jesus as Lord of all 
and as Judge of all and as the one through whom God makes 
forgiveness of sins possible. 


This message of the forgiveness of sins through Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah and the Lord of the world, has been announced by “all the 
prophets.” This is either a general reference to the Old Testament”! 
or to passages such as Isa 33:17-24, where the prophet Isaiah 
speaks of a future when Israel will see with her eyes God, her king, 
in his beauty, when the unrighteous will be judged, when Jerusalem 
will be safe forever, and when God the Lord, who is Judge, Ruler, 
and King, will save Israel and forgive her sins. Or it may refer to the 
prophet Jeremiah, who announced the forgiveness of sins for the 
new covenant (Jer 31:34), or to the prophet Joel, who announced a 
time when God would pour out his Spirit on all people so that all 
who call on the name of the Lord will be saved (Joel 2:32; Acts 
2:21). 


10:44 While Peter was still speaking these words, the Holy 
Spirit fell upon all the people who were listening to the word 
(ETL AaAODVTOS Tod TIETPOL TA PrnaTa TaüTa EnEneoev TO 
nveüua TO Gylov nl mÄVTAaG TOLG AKO0OVTac TOV A0yov). The 
sixth incident of the Caesarea episode relates the conversion of 
Cornelius and his family and friends. If we understand vv. 42-43 as 
the offer of forgiveness, then indeed “there was nothing else for 
Peter to say.”72 Peter’s later retelling of the incident clarifies that 
through “listening” (àkoúovtaç) to the word of the gospel, 
Cornelius and his friends came to faith in Jesus as Messiah and Lord 
(cf. 11:17). Luke’s concern here is not the sequence of repentance, 
faith, and reception of the Holy Spirit, but the initiative of the Spirit 
and the dramatic nature of what happened. “Heaven itself points 
the way to the admission of the ‘Gentiles.’ ”73 The description of the 
arrival of the Spirit as “falling” (£neneoev) is “Luke’s way of 
distinguishing abnormally dramatic irruptions of the Spirit.”74 


10:45-46b The circumcised believers who had accompanied 
Peter were astonished that the gift of the Holy Spirit had been 
poured out on the Gentiles as well. For they heard them 
speaking in other languages and exalting God (kai é&€otnoav 
ol ÈK EPLTOUÄG wloTOL Sool OVVAAGaV TH TIETPW, OTL Kal Ext TA 


EHVN N Swped TOD ayiov IVEUHATOG EKKEXYUTAL ÄKOVOV yàp 
AUTWV AAAOUVTWV YAWOOALG Kal HEYAALVOVTWV TOV HEÖV). The 
outpouring of the gift of the Spirit on this group of people was 
dramatic in the sense that it was perceived immediately as an 
indisputable reality, as in the case of the apostles on Pentecost (2:1- 
13;75 see later the Ephesian disciples in 19:6); i.e., they spoke “in 
other languages.” 


The reference to “the circumcised believers” from Joppa who 
accompanied Peter (v. 23) underlines the unexpectedness of this 
event. The Spirit of prophecy that Joel had promised for the last 
days—a promise that had become a reality on the day of Pentecost 
when the apostles and other followers of Jesus in Jerusalem had 
received the Holy Spirit—had until now come only on Jewish and 
Samaritan believers. Now the Spirit of prophecy was poured out by 
the Lord on Gentiles, a new development that leaves the Jewish 
believers “astonished” (£Z£otnoav; see on 2:6). 


The fact that Cornelius and his household had received the Holy 
Spirit as a gift from the Lord could not be doubted since they 
suddenly spoke in unlearned languages, praising God. The last 
comment suggests that Hebrew or Aramaic was among the 
languages being spoken—languages that Cornelius or some of his 
friends may not have been able to speak but languages that Peter 
and his friends from Joppa would have understood. Luke does not 
say that all the assembled Gentiles spoke in tongues; it is possible 
some spoke in unlearned languages while others experienced 
invasive praise.76 


In the context of Peter’s sermon, the praise directed to God would 
have acknowledged and celebrated God’s mighty acts in Jesus’ 
ministry (vv. 36-39), Jesus’ death and resurrection (vv. 39-41), the 
possibility of salvation through Jesus, and the reality of the divine 
forgiveness of sins and justification in view of the day of judgment 
(vv. 42-43)—available not only to Jews but to people in every 
nation who fear God (v. 35) and believe in Jesus (v. 43). 


10:46c-47 Then Peter said, “Surely no one can stand in the 
way of these people being immersed in water; they have 
received the Holy Spirit just as we have” (TÖTE änexpion 
TIETPOC- unTı TÒ VSap SUVaTAL KwAÖoal TIG TOD un Bantıoofivaı 
TOUTOUG, OLTIVEG TO nveüna TO Äylov EAaßov WG Kal NpEtc). Peter 


acknowledges that Cornelius and his Gentile household “have 
received the Holy Spirit” (tO mveðua TO Gylov EXaBov). In 15:9 
Peter explains his reasoning: since these Gentiles who had come to 
faith in Jesus had unquestionably received the Holy Spirit, it 
follows that God had cleansed their hearts, making “no distinction” 
between profane Gentile sinners and ritually pure Jewish sinners. 


Ezekiel had prophesied that when God restored Israel, he would 
pour out his Spirit on his people (Ezek 39:29) and effect a 
transformation of the heart that would enable them to keep his 
commandments (Ezek 11:17-21: 36:25-27) and would purify them 
from the moral impurities with which they had polluted the land: “I 
will sprinkle clean water on you, and you will be clean; I will 
cleanse you from all your impurities and from all your idols” (Ezek 
36:25; cf. 36:17-19, 29, 33; Zech 13:1). Thus, “Peter’s reasoning is 
that if this blessing of the Spirit has now been given to Gentiles as 
well as to Jews who believe in Christ, it must mean that God has 
purified these Gentiles of their moral impurity and that he is 
including them in his people as it is being reconstituted by the 
Spirit in the last days.”77 


Peter acknowledges more specifically that the manner in which 
they received the Spirit corresponds to the events of Pentecost.78 
His conclusion that these Gentiles should be “immersed in water” 
(BaxtloOfvat) in the name of Jesus Christ (v. 48) certifies that they 
have come to faith in Jesus, that they are ready to pledge allegiance 
to Israel’s Messiah, and that resistance to Gentiles being admitted to 
the people of God should be abandoned. Peter’s statement confirms 
the norm of 2:38-39, which stated the association between baptism 
and the reception of the Holy Spirit. The dramatic outpouring of the 
Spirit (v. 44) commits Peter and the believers from Joppa (vv. 45, 
47), and eventually the church in Jerusalem (11:15-18), to 
accepting Cornelius and his Gentile household into the congregation 
of the followers of Jesus immediately, without demanding 
circumcision and full submission to the Torah. 


Baptism (i.e., immersion in water that signals cleansing through 
the power of God’s Spirit, who is bestowed by the risen Lord Jesus) 
is also now available for Gentiles who have received forgiveness of 
their sins through Jesus (v. 43) and who are ready to commit 
themselves to the name of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah, in public (v. 48). 
God is no longer partial to Jews (v. 34) since the purity laws related 


to food no longer separate Jews and Gentiles (vv. 15, 28). Peter’s 
instant willingness to baptize Cornelius and his household is 
impressive, given his earlier insistence that he did not cross the 
boundary between clean and impure things (v. 14). 


The decisive factors in the conversion of Cornelius and his 
household are (1) Peter’s sermon with its offer of forgiveness of sins 
through Jesus Christ; (2) Cornelius’s listening to and acceptance of 
Peter’s proclamation and his believing in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah, 
demonstrated in his willingness to be immersed in water in the 
name of Jesus; and (3) the reception of the Holy Spirit. The positive 
portrayal of Cornelius (vv. 2, 4, 22, 31, 33) and the divine 
revelation to Peter not to call anyone profane or unclean (v. 28) 
does not mean that Cornelius is righteous and thus not in need of 
conversion since he worships already the one true God. Note how 
Peter emphasized in his sermon the need to receive forgiveness of 
sins (v. 43). Note too that the later retellings of the Cornelius 
episode do not mention his piety; rather, Cornelius received 
salvation only through the message Peter preached (11:14), he was 
saved when he repented (11:18), and he received cleansing through 
faith (15:9).79 


10:48 He gave instructions that they be immersed in the name 
of Jesus Christ. Then they invited him to stay for a few days 
(mpooétagev è avtovsc Ev TH H6vönatı Inood Xptotov 
Partıoofvar. TOTE NPWTNoaV avTOV ExweEtval HuEepas Tvá). 
Peter now follows through on God’s acceptance of these Gentiles 
with arrangements for their baptism. The formulation “he gave 
instructions” (mpooétagev) suggests that he asked his companions 
from Joppa to baptize Cornelius and his gathering.80 Peter and the 
believers from Joppa accept the Roman centurion and his Gentile 
family members and friends, who have come to faith and who have 
received forgiveness of sins, as fellow believers in Jesus Christ. 


Luke portrays the events following the conversion of Cornelius 
and his household as the founding of a congregation in Caesarea. 
Peter and the believers from Joppa encounter not only Cornelius 
but a larger group of Gentiles who hear Peter explain the gospel, 
who come to faith in Jesus, who are baptized, and who invite him 
to stay.8! Luke’s report in 11:3 shows that Peter accepted the 
invitation, staying with the Gentile converts “for a few days.” 


11:1-3 The apostles and the believers throughout Judea heard 
that the Gentiles had also accepted the word of God. When 
Peter went up to Jerusalem, the circumcised believers took 
issue with him and said, “You went into the house of 
uncircumcised men and ate with them” (fKovoav SE oi 
AN6OTOAOL Kal Ol ASEA@oi oi SvTEG KaTA TV Tovsaiav ÖTL Kal 
TA EOVN ESETAVTO TOV AOyOV TOD GEod. “OTE SE AVEBN TIETPOG Eig 
lepovoaANu, SLEKPLVOVTO mpOc aUTOV OL EK TEPLTOUÄG AEYOVTEG 
OTL ELOÄAGHEG mpOG Avöpac AKpoßLoTiav EXOVTag Kal OUVEPAayEG 
avtotc). In the final incident of the Cornelius episode, Luke reports 
Peter’s justification of his acceptance of Gentile converts after his 
return to Jerusalem (11:1-18). 


Some think that Luke’s retelling of the visions of Cornelius and of 
Peter and of Cornelius’s conversion and reception of the Holy Spirit 
can be explained by the obtuseness of Luke’s readers, who are not 
yet ready to draw the conclusion from the events in Caesarea that 
these Gentiles belong fully to the messianic community. However, 
other explanations of the repetition of what had transpired in 
Caesarea are preferable. One reason is the historically plausible 
scenario that Peter’s unprecedented behavior would be challenged 
in Jerusalem by Jewish believers who continued to live according 
to the purity stipulations of the law revealed on Mount Sinai. Since 
Peter himself had voiced objections in three consecutive visions 
concerning the suggestion that he should eat impure and unclean 
animals, it is to be expected that the Jewish believers in Jerusalem 
would voice the same protest. The fact that Peter was the 
spokesman of the Twelve and the leader of the Jerusalem church 
does not mean that his decisions were automatically accepted by 
the other apostles and the Jerusalem congregation. 


A second reason for this retelling is the importance of the events 
of the “Gentile Pentecost” for the missionary work of the early 
church. The readers of Acts cannot fail to notice that the repeated 
retelling of the Cornelius episode and of Paul’s conversion 
constitute landmark events for the expansion of the messianic 
people of God beyond Jerusalem and Judea, as the good news of 
Jesus is proclaimed among all nations to the ends of the earth. 


Luke begins his account of Peter’s explanation of his behavior in 
Caesarea with the comment that the news of the conversion of 
Cornelius and his household had reached “the apostles” in the 


Jerusalem church and “the believers” in the congregations in other 
towns throughout Judea (v. 1). Instead of speaking of the 
conversion of Cornelius and his friends, Luke speaks generally of 
“the Gentiles” (ta &8vn), underlining the significance of the events 
in Caesarea for the mission of the church that is now “also” (Kai) 
reaching Gentiles. Their coming to faith (10:43) in the crucified and 
risen Jesus (10:39-40) and their willingness to become followers of 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah through baptism (10:48) is described here 
as “accept[ing]” the word of God. The proclamation of Jesus’ life, 
death, resurrection, and exaltation as Lord who imparts the Holy 
Spirit is the word that comes from God. 


When Peter returned to Jerusalem, the circumcised believers (oi 
ÈK mepttoufs, lit., “those from the circumcision”) criticized’? his 
behavior. Since their critique does not mention the need to 
circumcise the converted Gentiles, they are evidently not identical 
with the “circumcision group” of Gal 2:12 (oi EK neplToufg), nor 
are they identical with the minority group in the Jerusalem church 
consisting of converted Pharisees who later demanded that Gentile 
converts be circumcised (Acts 15:5). The expression “the 
circumcised believers” thus describes Jewish believers who, as 
Jews, obviously were circumcised, in contrast to the converted 
Gentiles (ta €9vn, v. 1), who were not. 


Luke relates the critique of the Jewish believers in direct speech, 
focusing on their opposition to the table fellowship that Peter had 
enjoyed in the house of Gentiles (v. 3). The fact that they do not 
refer to Cornelius and his household as believers, as people who 
have received the Holy Spirit, or at least as God-fearers, but as 
“uncircumcised men” (ävõpeç AkpoBvoTiav éyovtec, lit., “men 
having foreskins”),83 may suggest that they made other demands as 
well—such as the full observance of the law including the food 
laws, and perhaps circumcision—but this is not clear. Their 
statement is an accusation: Peter went into the house of pagans and 
ate with them. One could assume that Cornelius, being a God-fearer 
who had a good reputation in the Jewish community (10:2, 22), 
would have offered Peter and the Jewish believers from Joppa only 
kosher food that observant Jews are able to eat, such as bread, 
legumes, vegetables, and fruit. However, observant Jews suspected 
that Gentiles were most likely unclean and thus a source of 
defilement. 


If Peter stayed for several days (10:48) in the house of Cornelius 
—who was, after all, a Roman centurion whose duties brought him 
in regular contact with pagan deities—Peter evidently did not care 
about becoming unclean. If the report about his behavior had come 
from the believers in Joppa, the Jerusalem believers would know 
about Peter’s newly found conviction that he should no longer call 
anyone impure or unclean (10:28) and that God no longer shows 
partiality when it comes to Gentiles (10:34). The believers do not 
object to Peter’s preaching to Gentiles, and they do not explicitly 
accuse him of having eaten unclean food. But they do criticize Peter 
for having associated with Gentiles in the course of his ministry 
without regard for the purity laws of Scripture, which suggests, 
perhaps, that a ministry that risks involvement in forbidden 
practices cannot be authentic ministry in the service of Israel’s 
Messiah. 


11:4-6 Starting from the beginning, Peter explained it to them 
step by step. “I was in the city of Joppa praying, when I saw a 
vision in a trance. I saw an object resembling a big sheet being 
lowered by its four corners from heaven, and it came right up 
to me. As I looked intently into it, I noticed quadrupeds of the 
earth, wild animals, reptiles, and birds of the air” (GpGGuevoc 
Sè IIETPOG EZETIHETO AUTOLG KAHEENS AEywv: żyw ÄUNV Ev WOAEL 
ldny mpooevyopevoc Kal clov Ev EKoTäceı Öpayıa, KataBatvov 
OKEDOG TL WG OH6VNV LEYAANV TEOOAPOLV Apyats Kadleu£vnv Ek 
TOD OVpavod, Kai NAHEV ypt Eno. eig Av åtevioaç katevóovv 
Kai eiSov TA TEeTpänoda TÅG yfig Kai TA Onpla Kal Ta Epnetä Kai 
TO NETELVA TOD OVpavod). 

Peter’s response to the critique of the believers in Jerusalem 
consists of a straightforward account of the events that had 
transpired in Caesarea (vv. 4-17). The bulk of the report is devoted 
to his vision in Joppa (vv. 4-10), a fact that again underlines that 
the central concern of Luke in the Cornelius episode is the 
breakdown of the “purity boundary” between Jews and Gentiles. 
Peter’s retelling of the earlier vision (10:11-16) adds details that 
underline God’s role in this event. 


Luke’s introductory statement in v. 4 emphasizes Peter’s concern 
to report everything that had happened to explain its meaning. He 
starts “from the beginning” and “explain[s]” what has happened 
“step by step” (Kabes), i.e., carefully drawing out the significance 


of the events.84 The report of the vision in vv. 5-6 repeats 10:9-12. 
Peter begins in 11:5 with an emphatic “I” (€yw). He omits 
mentioning he was on the roof of the house in which he was 
staying, the hour of prayer, his hunger, and the preparation of a 
meal while he was praying. He comments that the large sheet was 
lowered “from heaven” (€k ToD OVpavod), a detail that highlights 
God’s intervention. Where 10:11 reported that the sheet “came 
down to the ground” Peter states here that the sheet “came right up 
to me” (ÀAðev ypt żuoð), highlighting the inevitability of his 
personal involvement. In v. 6 Peter adds the comment that he 
“looked intently” into the sheet, and he adds “wild animals” (ta 
Onpla) to the list of 10:12. 


11:7-10 Then I heard a voice say to me, “Peter, get up! 
Slaughter and eat!” But I replied, “Certainly not, Lord, for 
nothing profane or unclean has ever entered my mouth.” The 
voice from heaven spoke a second time, “What God has made 
clean, you must not call profane.” This happened three times; 
then everything was lifted up again to heaven (fKovoa d£ Kal 
Mwvic Aeyobong uor AvaoTäg, TIETPE, OSoov Kai ~aye. einov Sé- 
uNnsapds, KÜpLE, OTL KOLVOV | AKAPapToV OUSENOTE ELOFAHEV siç 
TO OTÖHA uou. ANEKPLON SE PWVN EK SEUTEpOU Ek TOD OVpavod: ü 
Ó E05 EkabdploEv, oÙ LN KOivov. TOUTO SE EyévETO Emi Tpic, Kal 
AVEOTÄCHN AALV ÄnavTa giç TOV OVpavov). 

The report of the dialogue with the heavenly voice in vv. 7-10 
recounts 10:13-16. The command from heaven (v. 7) and Peter’s 
protest of “certainly not, Lord” (undau@g, Küple; v. 8) repeats 
verbatim the earlier report. Instead of saying that he has “never 
eaten anything that is profane or unclean” (10:14), Peter says here, 
more dramatically, that “nothing profane or unclean has ever 
entered my mouth.” This rare expression, which does not occur 
anywhere else in Acts or in Luke’s gospel, echoes Matt 15:11.85 The 
second command from heaven not to call anything profane that God 
has made clean (v. 9b) repeats 10:15a word for word, highlighting 
again the fundamental importance of the words of the heavenly 
voice. 


11:11-12 At that very moment three men who had been sent 
to me from Caesarea arrived at the house where we were 
staying. The Spirit told me to go with them without making a 


distinction. These six brothers accompanied me, and we 
entered that man’s house (kai ioù éčauvtňç TpEls dvdpec 
éméotnoav Ent tiv oikiav Ev N Ñuev, aneotaAuévot and 
Katoapeiac mpdc ue. Einev SE TO mveünä uol OUVEABEIV avtoic 
undév Stakpivavta. MAH0V 8È obv &uol Kal oi 8 ASeA@oi OTOL 
Kai eionA@ouev giç TOV OiKOV TOU AvSpdc). The second part of 
Peter’s report to the Jerusalem believers relates God’s directive to 
go to Caesarea (vv. 11-12), recounting 10:17-24. Since Peter 
reports the events from his point of view, he omits the inquiry of 
Cornelius’s envoys for the house of Simon the tanner. 


He begins with the arrival of three men who “had been sent” 
(AneoTaAu£vol) from Caesarea to the house in which he was 
staying (v. 11). He does not mention the name of Cornelius in his 
account in vv. 4-17 because he does not focus on a particular 
individual (whose reception of the Spirit as an uncircumcised pagan 
may be an exception) but on the universal lesson that God taught 
him through the vision. Peter omits the invitation to the pagan 
messengers to stay overnight in Simon the tanner’s house as his 
guests. 


The command of the Spirit to go with the three men to Caesarea 
(v. 12) is given in indirect speech. The Greek phrase translated 
“without making a distinction” (undév Stakpivavta), formulated 
with the active voice of the verb, expresses the conclusions that 
Peter had drawn from the vision of the animals as it applied to the 
traditional distinctions that Jews made between themselves and the 
Gentiles.8° Peter specifies that he was accompanied by six fellow 
believers (adding a number to the report in 10:23). He admits the 
first part of the accusation in v. 3: he indeed entered the house of a 
pagan. 


11:13-14 He reported how he had seen the angel standing in 
his house and saying, “Send to Joppa and summon Simon who 
is called Peter; he will bring a message through which you and 
your entire household will be saved” (ännyyeitev SE Nulv mc 
EISEV TOV dyyeAov EV TH OIKW avTOD otabévta Kal eindvTa: 
Andotedov eiç S Tonmnv Kal yeTäneubar Litwva Tov 
EIKAAOULEVOV Ilétpov, Öç AGANOEL Priuata mpòç oè EV OiC 
WANN ov Kai mac 6 olkóç oov). The third part of Peter’s speech 
in Jerusalem recounts Cornelius’s vision, again without mentioning 
his name. Peter omits references to Cornelius’s prayers and his 


almsgiving, which allows Peter to focus on the divine initiative that 
brought him to Caesarea into the house of these Gentiles. 


The main difference to the previous reports of Cornelius’s vision 
(10:3-6, 30-33) is the addition of the phrase “through which you 
and your entire household will be saved” (v. 14). The passive voice 
of the verb “will be saved” (ow@ron) describes the salvation of 
Cornelius and his family and friends as the action of God, who has 
been taking the initiative in preparing Peter for the encounter with 
these Gentiles and who has taken the initiative in prompting these 
Gentiles to invite Peter and listen to his message.8” In other words, 
the issue in this debate is not food or ceremonial defilement 
contracted from the association with Gentiles, but the salvation of 
people—the purpose of Jesus’ ministry (Luke 19:10) and of the 
proclamation of the apostles (2:21, 40). Salvation is given by God, it 
comes through listening to the message about Jesus, and it involves 
the reception of the Holy Spirit (v. 15) and baptism (v. 16). 


11:15 As I began to speak, the Holy Spirit fell upon them just 
as he had fallen upon us at the beginning (¿v 5€ TH äpčaoðaí ue 
AQAEIV ENENEOEV TO VEDA TO GyLlov Ex’ AVTOVS WomEp Kal Eq’ 
nudc Ev Apxf). The fourth part of Peter’s speech reports his 
proclamation of the gospel and the Gentiles’ reception of the Holy 
Spirit, recounting in a concise manner Luke’s report in 10:44-46. 
The temporal articular infinitive translated “as I began” underscores 
again God’s initiative in the salvation of the Gentiles in Caesarea. 
Peter had not finished his proclamation of the good news of Jesus 
when the Holy Spirit “fell,” i.e., came in dramatic and recognizable 
fashion upon the Gentiles. The comparative particle “just as” 
(Wosep) relates the coming of the Spirit on Cornelius and his 
household to the coming of the Spirit on the apostles (€@’ NuLäG) “at 
the beginning” (€v Apxfi), i.e., on Pentecost. The apostles had 
suddenly spoken in unlearned languages (2:4), as did Cornelius and 
his friends (10:46). 


11:16 And I remembered the word of the Lord, how he had 
said, “John immersed in water, but you will be immersed in 
the Holy Spirit.” (£uvrioonv è Tod Pruatos tod Kuplov WG 
éXevev: Twodvvns pèv EßANTIOEV Üdatı, VuEic è BanTtlooNoEodE 
Ev nvelpati Aylw). Next, Peter explains that he remembered Jesus’ 
promise of the coming of the Holy Spirit, quoting Jesus’ words from 


1:5 (and recalling the words of John the Baptist in Luke 3:16). The 
point of the saying is not that in contrast to the followers of John 
the Baptist, believers in Jesus are not immersed in water, but 
rather, that Jesus brings the fulfillment of God’s promises regarding 
the Spirit of prophecy, which was to fall on all human beings and 
effect salvation (Joel 2:28-32, quoted by Peter in Acts 2:17-21). 


What Peter’s statement does assert is the primacy of being 
immersed “in the Holy Spirit” (€v nveúpatı ayiw) over being 
immersed in water. While followers of Jesus continued to practice 
the latter when people came to faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah, the 
decisive event is that God88 grants to new believers the gift of the 
Spirit, who has cleansed them from sin. Jesus and now Peter (as 
earlier John the Baptist) compare John’s role of cleansing Israel 
through immersion in water with the Messiah’s cleansing of Israel 
because he was endowed by God with the power of the Holy Spirit. 
The followers of Jesus are granted “immersion in the Holy Spirit” 
because Jesus, Israel’s Messiah, is the agent of God who cleanses 
sinners through the presence of God’s Spirit.89 


Peter learned from his vision that God’s impartiality (10:15, 28) 
means his willingness to accept both Jews and Gentiles (without 
distinction) into the messianic congregation of “the Israel of 
fulfillment,” since the Gentiles have become “clean” through their 
faith in the word about Jesus.90 Peter remembers John’s promise 
(Luke 3:16) that Jesus reiterated in Acts 1:5 because it speaks of the 
work of the Messiah cleansing and restoring Israel through the 
power of the Spirit of God, which he as the crucified, risen, and 
exalted Lord who sits at God’s right hand pours out. Jesus’ promise 
of “immersion in the Holy Spirit” implies that the Gentiles, who had 
come to faith in Jesus and who had incontrovertibly received the 
Holy Spirit, should be considered “clean” since it is God’s Spirit 
who cleanses and restores “Israel” in the last days, as God had 
promised through the prophets. 


The vision God granted to Peter announced the removal of 
defilement from Gentiles who come to faith in Jesus and who 
receive the Spirit who cleanses them. Thus, Peter was justified to 
associate with Gentiles who had come to faith in Jesus and upon 
whom the Holy Spirit had fallen. Moreover, Peter was also justified 
to incorporate them into the congregation of “Israel” by immersion 
in water and by eating with them. All people, both Jews and 


Gentiles, without distinction, upon whom the Messiah bestows the 
Holy Spirit, are part of God’s restoration of Israel and belong to the 
people of God. 


11:17 “So if God gave them the same gift that he gave us when 
we believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who was I that I could 
stand in God’s way?” (ei ovv TNV ionv Swpedv ëSwkev avTOIC O 
HEÖG WG Kal flv mloTEVoaot Ent TOV KUpLOV INoOÖV XpLoTöv, 
EyWw Tic ÄuNV Svvatocs KwADOaL TOV HEOV;). Peter ends his report 
with a conclusion (formulated as a question). Since?! God granted 
the Gentiles “the same gift” of the Holy Spirit that he had granted 
to the Jewish believers who acknowledged Jesus as Messiah and 
Lord, it follows that he could certainly not oppose God by refusing 
to baptize Gentiles in the name of Jesus (10:48a-c), accept their 
hospitality (10:48d-e), and eat with them (11:3). Luke repeats this 
statement when he summarizes Peter’s speech at the Apostles’ 
Council (15:8-9). It is one of the central theological statements both 
of Peter and of Luke. 


11:18 When they heard this, they remained silent. And they 
praised God, saying, “So God has granted even to the Gentiles 
the repentance that leads to life” (GkoVoavtec è Tata 
Nolbxaoav Kai ¿ðóčaocav TOV HEOV AEyOVTES: dpa Kal TOIC 
éOveotv ó HEÖG THV petávorav gic odv Eöwkev). Luke ends his 
narrative of the Cornelius episode with a brief but important report 
about the reaction of the Jerusalem believers to Peter’s account of 
what happened in Caesarea. The Greek term translated “they 
remained silent” (Nobxaoav) means that they abandoned their 
objections (v. 3).92 They were convinced by Peter’s report and by 
his conclusions, agreeing that God’s bestowal of the Holy Spirit on 
the Gentiles means that they are part of the salvation that God has 
brought to Israel through Jesus, the crucified, risen, and exalted 
Messiah and Lord. While repentance (uetávota) is an action 
required of sinners (2:38), it is also, and fundamentally, God’s 
gracious gift to sinners (0 0€0¢ ... E5wKEV). As repentance had been 
granted to Israel by Jesus (5:31), it has now also been granted to 
the Gentiles by God. 

The “life” (Ton) that the repentance of sinners leads to is the 


reality of salvation (11:14), a reality that includes the forgiveness of 
sins (10:43) and the reception of the Holy Spirit (10:44-47; 11:15- 


17). The fact that the uncircumcised Gentiles in Caesarea were 
granted repentance, salvation, and the gift of the Holy Spirit means 
that God accepted them into the “Israel of fulfillment.” When the 
Jewish believers in Jerusalem came to realize this truth, they 
“praised” God for this new development in God’s plan of salvation. 


Theology in Application 


After Luke showed to his audience that God’s promises to Israel 
have been fulfilled in and through Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and 
exalted Lord, by describing the faith and life of the followers of 
Jesus in Jerusalem (Acts 1-7), and after he reported on the 
spreading of the good news of Israel’s restoration through Israel’s 
Messiah, despite persecution, across geographical and demographic 
boundaries to the Samaritans, an Ethiopian proselyte, Jews living in 
Damascus, and Jews living in the coastal cities of Judea (Acts 8-9), 
he describes in 10:1-11:18 how the good news of salvation through 
Jesus overcame the greatest divide of all, the apartheid of Jews and 
pagans. The central point of the Caesarea episode is the gradually 
but decisively emerging conviction that the messianic movement of 
Jesus’ followers is not limited to a particular ethnic group but is 
open to all people, irrespective of their ethnic and religious 
background, provided that they come to faith in Jesus and receive 
God’s Holy Spirit. The text underscores several historical and 
theological points. 


God’s Revelation and the Obedience of Believers 


A major emphasis in this passage is on God’s initiative in the 
various stages of the narrative. Even though God took the initiative 
in granting Peter a vision meant to teach him the changed status of 
Gentiles in the divine plan of salvation, there was a process of 
human decision-making as Peter and the Jerusalem church had to 
catch up to God’s new initiative. As Acts 15 demonstrates, the 
learning process concerning the status of Gentile believers in the 
messianic movement was a long and painful process, in which Peter 
and the Jewish believers in Jerusalem needed to acknowledge and 
accept the modification of the law in the context of the new 
covenant (Luke 22:20). God’s will concerning the Gentiles was 
communicated to Peter through a vision, but it needed to be 
interpreted for Peter. This interpretation included obedience to the 
heavenly voice (11:12a), understanding the significance of the 


vision (11:12b), remembering the words Jesus had spoken (11:16), 
noting historical precedents and parallels (11:17a-b), and logical 
reasoning that linked the heavenly voice in the vision with Jesus’ 
words and with the experience of the apostles (11:17c). 


Understanding and following divine revelation often require 
courage. Peter had to overcome previously held convictions that 
had made contacts with Gentiles difficult and a more intimate 
association with Gentiles impossible. In addition, Peter had to 
overcome the resistance of believers in Jerusalem, who questioned 
his behavior. The critical discussion in Jerusalem shows that Peter 
was willing to risk the peace in the congregation, perhaps even 
friendships, in his endeavor to explain God’s new initiative. 
Christian leaders, and Christians in general, if confronted with 
God’s claims, cannot simply point to traditional positions of law and 
convention in the attempt to avoid what might be uncomfortable 
changes in outlook and behavior. Martin Luther’s behavior in 1517 
is comparable: he was willing to risk the peace of his monastic 
order and of the church in Germany and Europe since he was 
convinced that his newfound conviction of forgiveness and 
salvation being granted by faith in Jesus Christ alone apart from 
works (including indulgences) was the only authentic 
understanding of God’s revelation in Scripture. 


God’s Impartiality and the Church of Jews and Gentiles 


This was a painful lesson for Peter and for the Jerusalem believers 
to learn—that not only Samaritans and God-fearing proselytes can 
be welcomed in the messianic people of God, but also 
uncircumcised Gentiles who come to faith in Jesus. The 
international and multiethnic composition of the church is God’s 
intention. This is evident in the promise that Jesus would be “a 
light for revelation to the Gentiles” (Luke 2:32), and this is evident 
in the divine intervention in the life of Cornelius, a centurion in 
Roman auxiliary troops, and in the life of Peter. God set up their 
encounter in Caesarea and demonstrated indisputable bestowal of 
the Holy Spirit on the Gentiles assembled in Cornelius’s house. The 
inclusion of the Gentiles is the fulfillment of God’s promise to 
Abraham that through him and his descendants all the families of 
the earth would be blessed (Acts 3:25-26; cf. Gen 12:1-3). 


The multiethnic composition of God’s people was the ultimate 


goal of Jesus’ ministry. The preaching of John the Baptist, who 
stands at the beginning of the messianic movement of Jesus and his 
followers, was accompanied by Isaiah’s promise that “all people will 
see God’s salvation” (Luke 3:6; cf. Isa 40:5). Jesus told his disciples 
after his death and resurrection that repentance and forgiveness of 
sins “will be preached in his name to all nations” (Luke 24:47), and 
the arrival of the Holy Spirit empowered them to be his witnesses 
“as far as the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 


The multiethnic identity of the church means that no one may be 
regarded as a second class member of God’s people. Christians must 
be willing to give up prejudices concerning people with other ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds. Cornelius and his friends received the 
Holy Spirit and were thus integrated into the messianic people of 
God on account of their faith and through baptism, without first 
becoming Jews (proselytes) through circumcision and full 
submission to the law. While we should not accuse Peter of being 
“xenophobic” and “prejudiced” against Gentiles or as having 
(unnecessary) “scruples,” the truth of God’s acceptance of Gentiles 
is a truth that Christians in all contexts need to grasp and live out in 
their encounters with people from other ethnic or social 
backgrounds. Salvation is not limited to particular groups of people, 
as God seeks the salvation of all people, including Gentiles, 
polytheists, and Romans, since Jesus “is Lord of all” (10:36). 
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Chapter 22 
Acts 11:19-30 


Literary Context 


This relatively short text is the fourth of five sections in Luke’s 
narrative that describe the beginnings of the mission to the Gentiles 
(8:4-12:25). After describing Philip’s mission to the Samaritans and 
the conversion of an Ethiopian eunuch (8:4-40), the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus, who preaches in Damascus, in Jerusalem, and then 
in the province of Cilicia (9:1-30), and the mission of Peter in 
Palestine in the cities of the coastal plain (9:31-43) in the course of 
which the first Gentiles come to faith in Jesus (10:1-11:18), Luke 
now describes the mission of Jerusalem believers in Antioch, the 
capital of the province of Syria (11:19-30). The following section 
(12:1-25) shifts the focus again to events in Jerusalem. 


The fact that in Antioch Gentiles come to faith in Jesus shows 
that the expansion of the new messianic movement to include 
Gentiles was not an exception but became the rule as the good news 
of Jesus is taken from Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria to the ends of 
the earth (1:8). This passage reports the third appearance of 
Barnabas in Acts. He was introduced as a dedicated follower of 
Jesus who sold his property (4:36-37); he was described as a 
perceptive and courageous believer who introduced Saul, the 
former persecutor, to the other apostles in Jerusalem (9:27). Now 
he is portrayed as the envoy of the Jerusalem congregation sent to 
support and consolidate the new congregation in Antioch. As 
Barnabas establishes a firm link between Jerusalem and Antioch 
and as he recruits Saul for the ministry in the capital of Syria, Luke 
shows that there is “continuity between the restored people of God 
in Jerusalem, and the ever extending messianic people, now 
including great new areas and entire new races.”! 


III. The Beginnings of the Mission to Gentiles (8:4- 
12:25) 
B. The Conversion of Saul-Paul and the 


Beginning of His Missionary Work (9:1-30) 
C. The Mission of Peter in Palestine (9:31-11:18) 
20. The mission of Peter in cities on the coastal 
plain (9:31-43) 
21. The mission of Peter in Caesarea and the 
conversion of Cornelius (10:1-11:18) 
D. The Mission in Antioch (11:19-30) 
22. The mission of Jerusalem believers, 
Barnabas, and Saul in Antioch (11:19-26) 
23. The famine relief of the congregation in 
Antioch for the Jerusalem believers 
(11:27-30) 
E. The Departure of Peter from Jerusalem in the 
Persecution under Herod Agrippa I (12:1-25) 


Main Idea 


The missionary proclamation of the church is empowered by God, 
driven by outreach across cultural boundaries, consolidated by 
competent preachers, supported by teamwork, and assisted by the 
solidarity of believers and churches. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 11:19-30 
19a Action Now those who had been scattered by the persecution 
b Description that took place over Stephen 
c Action/Place traveled as faras Phoenicia, 
d List Cyprus, and 
e List Antioch, 
f Action speaking the word only to Jews. 
20a Action/Contrast Some of them, however, 
b Identification (Place) menfrom Cyprusand 
c Identification (Place) Cyrene 
d Identification (Place who reached Antioch, 
e Action also spoke to the Greeks, 
f Specific proclaiming the good news about the Lord Jesus. 
21a Event The hand of the Lord was with them, 
b Result and a great number of people believed 
c Result and turned to the Lord. 
22a Event News of this came to the ears of the church 
b Place in Jerusalem. 


c Response They sent Barnabas to travel 


d Place to Antioch. 
23a When he arrived 
b and saw the grace of God, 
c Action/Result he rejoiced 
d Action and encouraged them all 
e Exhortation to remain steadfast in their devotion to the Lord. 
24a Character description He was a good man, 
b full ofthe Holy Spirit and 
c faith. 
d E Result And a large number of people were brought to the Lord. 
25a Then Barnabas went to Tarsus 
b to look for Saul. 
26a Setting: Time When he found him, 
b Action he brought him to Antioch. 
c For a whole year 
d they met with the congregation 
e 2 and taught a large number of people. 
f It was in Antioch 
g Identification that the disciples were first called Christians. 
27a Setting: Time During this time 
b Even prophets came from Jerusalem to Antioch. 
28a Event One of them, 
b Identification named Agabus, 
c stood up 
d and predicted 
e through the Spirit 
f that there would be a severe famine 
g throughout the world; 
h Event/Fulfillment this happened 
i Time during the reign of Claudius. 
29a Action The disciples determined that... 
b Explanation according to their ability, 
c Advantage ... each would send something for the support of <7 
the believers 
d Place living in Judea. 
30a Action This they did, 
b Action (Manner) sending it to the elders 
c Agency by Barnabas and 
d Agency Saul. 


Structure and Literary Form 


These two episodes (11:16-26 and 11:27-30) are closely linked. 
Both take place in Antioch, the capital of the province of Syria, and 
both narrate events related to the early phase of the history of the 
congregation of believers there. Both episodes refer to the close 
connection that the new believers had to the church in Jerusalem 
(the location of the narratives in 11:1-18 and 12:1-25). The first 
episode ties the foundation of the church in Antioch with the 
believers from Jerusalem who had to leave the city after the killing 
of Stephen (11:19-21; cf. 8:1-4). And it links the consolidation of 


their missionary efforts with Barnabas, sent from Jerusalem to 
Antioch. The second episode ties the financial support from the 
Antioch congregation to the believers in Jerusalem with Christian 
prophets who had traveled from Jerusalem to Antioch (11:27-28), 
and it reports a journey of Barnabas and Saul from Antioch to 
Jerusalem (11:29-30). 


In both episodes Barnabas and Saul are the main characters. 
There is thus a geographical connection with the immediate context 
in 11:1-18 and 12:1-24 (Jerusalem) and a personal connection with 
the wider context in 9:26-30 and 12:25 (Barnabas and Saul). 
Together with 12:1-25, these two episodes link the first part of 
Acts, focused on Peter’s ministry in Jerusalem and Judea (1:1- 
11:18), with the second part of Acts, focused on Paul’s ministry in 
Asia Minor and in Europe and his imprisonment in Jerusalem, 
Caesarea, and Rome (13:1-28:31). 


Both episodes are historical narrative—more specifically a 
missionary report (11:19-26), a report about the activity of 
Christian prophets (11:27-28), and a report about famine relief 
ministries of the Antiochene church (11:29-30). There is no direct 
speech in these two episodes. They contain seven geographical 
names—Phoenicia (v. 19), Cyprus (vv. 19, 20), Antioch (vv. 19, 20, 
22, 26b, 26f, 27), Cyrene (v. 20), Jerusalem (vv. 22, 27), Tarsus (v. 
25), and Judea (v. 29). There are multiple references to travel (vv. 
19. 20, 23, 25, 26, 27, 30), to sending (vv. 22, 29, 30), to 
missionary activity (vv. 19, 20, 23, 26), and to the success of 
missionary work (vv. 21, 24, 26). Elements that stand out are the 
statement that “the hand of the Lord was with them” (v. 21, i.e., 
with the Jewish Christian missionaries), the characterization of 
Barnabas (v. 24), and the prophecy of Christian prophets from 
Jerusalem (v. 28) with the reaction taken by the church in Antioch 
(vv. 29-30). 


The first episode consists of three incidents, corresponding to 
three phases of the history of the foundation of the church in 
Antioch: the mission of Jewish-Hellenistic Christians from 
Jerusalem (11:19-21), the mission of Barnabas (11:22-24), and the 
mission of Barnabas and Saul (11:25-26). The second episode 
recounts the prophecy of Agabus, a Christian prophet from 
Jerusalem (11:27-28), and the relief efforts of the believers in 
Antioch for the believers in Jerusalem (11:29-30). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Mission of Jerusalem Believers, Barnabas, and 
Saul in Antioch (11:19-26) 
A. The Mission of Jewish-Hellenistic Christians from 
Jerusalem in Antioch (11:19-21) 
1. The missionary work of Jerusalem believers among 
diaspora Jews (11:19) 
2. The missionary work in Antioch among Greeks 
(11:20) 
3. The conversion of large numbers of Jews and Greeks 
in Antioch (11:21) 
B. The Mission of Barnabas in Antioch (11:22-24) 
1. The dispatch of Barnabas to Antioch by the 
congregation in Jerusalem (11:22) 
2. The missionary work of Barnabas in Antioch (11:23- 


24) 
C. The Mission of Barnabas and Saul in Antioch 
(11:25-26) 


1. The recruitment of Saul by Barnabas (11:25-26b) 
2. The work of Barnabas and Saul in Antioch (11:26c-e) 
3. The designation of the followers of Jesus as 
“Christians” (11:26f-g) 
II. The Famine Relief of the Congregation in Antioch for 
the Jerusalem Believers (11:27-30) 
A. The Prophecy of Agabus (11:27-28) 
1. The arrival of Christian prophets from Jerusalem in 
Antioch (11:27) 
2. The prophecy of Agabus of a severe famine (11:28) 
B. The Relief Efforts of the Antioch Christians through 
Barnabas and Paul (11:29-30) 
1. The decision of the believers in Antioch to support the 
believers in Judea (11:29) 
2. The dispatch of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem 
(11:30) 


Explanation of the Text 


11:19 Now those who had been scattered by the persecution 
that took place over Stephen traveled as far as Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and Antioch, speaking the word only to Jews (oi uèv 


00V Staomapévtec And TÄG OAiWEws TÄG yevouévnc Eni Ltepdavyw 
SujAGov Ems Powvikng Kal Künpov Kai Avtioxeliag yndevi 
AaAOÜVTEG TOV AGYOV Ei un uóvov Tovsaloıc). The report in vv. 
19-26 begins with a brief description of the missionary work of 
Jewish Christians from Jerusalem, who preach the good news of 
Jesus among Jews living outside of Judea. Luke ties their activity 
with the persecution of the followers of Jesus in Jerusalem that 
ensued after the execution of Stephen (8:1-4). He thus makes the 
theological point that God continues to empower Jesus’ followers 
for witness and prompts people to come to faith in Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior, causing the church to grow and expand. 


Whether there is a causal connection between the persecution in 
Jerusalem and the expansion of the church through missionary 
activity seems doubtful. The Twelve preached the gospel of Jesus 
Christ in Jerusalem, defying an official ban on speaking about 
Jesus, facing repeated imprisonments and interrogations, and 
risking their lives, as the fate of Stephen demonstrates. Also, Peter 
did not need the pressure of a persecution to be active in the cities 
of the coastal plain (9:32-43; 10:1-48). The apostles and other 
leading believers such as Stephen, Philip, and Barnabas were not 
timid disciples who needed to be forced by the Lord, through a 
persecution, to finally embark on missionary journeys in the 
direction of the ends of the earth. 


Luke mentions three regions in which these unnamed Jerusalem 
believers preached the gospel. Phoenicia is the territory of the city 
states on the Levant coast north of Mount Carmel, which belonged 
to the province of Syria. Jewish communities are attested in Byblos, 
Berytus, Dora, Ptolemais, Sidon, and Tyre.2 Cyprus (see on 13:3, 4), 
the third largest island in the Mediterranean, is only about sixty 
miles (100 km.) from the Syrian coast; the cities on the southern 
coast of Cyprus—Salamis, Kition, Amathus, Kourion, Paphos—could 
easily be reached from Caesarea or from any of the ports on the 
Phoenician coast. Antioch (see on 11:20), the capital of the Roman 
province of Syria and the congregation of followers of Jesus 
established there, will figure more prominently in the subsequent 
narrative. The term translated “as far as” (€wc, v. 19) may suggest 
that the Jerusalem believers preached not only in the city of 
Antioch, but in the cities south of Antioch that belonged to the 
province of Syria. 


The comment in v. 21 suggests that Jews who lived in Phoenician 
and Cypriot cities came to faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah. A later 
comment in 15:3 attests the existence of Christian congregations in 
Phoenicia (see also 21:3-6; 27:3). Luke’s brief description indicates 
that he knows more than what he includes in his narrative. The 
statement in 11:19 that the Jerusalem believers proclaimed the 
gospel “only to Jews” (ei uù póvov Tousaiotc) indicates either that 
their mission took place before the events of 10:1-11:18 and the 
“official” opening of the church and her mission to Gentiles, or it 
reflects the missionary tactics of these believers who focused 
exclusively on the Jewish people whom they encountered. 


11:20 Some of them, however, men from Cyprus and Cyrene 
who reached Antioch, also spoke to the Greeks, proclaiming 
the good news about the Lord Jesus (Noav é Tive ¿č aUtWv 
dvdpec Künpior Kal Kupnvaloı, oitıveg EAHÖVTEG Eig AVTLOXELAV 
ENAAOLV Kal TPOG TOUS EAANVLOTAG EbayyEAlLöuEVoL TOV KÚpLOV 
Tnootv). From the large-scale mission of the Jerusalem believers 
after Stephen’s execution, Luke singles out the missionary work of 
those who reached Antioch, a city with about 250,000 inhabitants, 
including perhaps as many as 25,000 Jews. 


The Jerusalem believers who proclaimed the good news about 
Jesus in Antioch were diaspora Jews who originally came from 
Cyprus and from Cyrene,3 a Roman province in North Africa that 
had thriving Jewish communities. Jews from Cyrene are mentioned 
in the New Testament several times: a certain Simon of Cyrene 
carried Jesus’ cross to Golgotha,* Jews from Cyrene were present at 
Pentecost (2:10), and Jews from Cyrene who had returned to 
Jerusalem worshiped in their own synagogue (6:9). As diaspora 
Jews, they were able to speak Greek. Luke relates that “they 
proclaim[ed] the good news” (ebayyeAıLöuevoı) of Jesus also “to 
the Greeks” living in the city. If the comment in v. 19 that many 
Jerusalem believers preached the gospel “only to Jews” is relevant 
for v. 20e, we can assume that the Jewish believers from Cyprus 
and Cyrene preached to both Jews and Greeks—presumably in the 
numerous local synagogues, in which they would meet not only 
Jews but also proselytes and God-fearers. 


11:21 The hand of the Lord was with them, and a great 
number of people believed and turned to the Lord (kai fv xEip 


KUpÍOL HET’ AUTWV, MOAUVSG TE ApLOUOSG Ó mlOTEVOASG EnEOTPEWEV 
él TOV KUptov). The missionary work of the believers from 
Jerusalem led to the conversion of “a great number of people.” The 
reason for their missionary success was the presence of “the hand of 
the Lord,” i.e., of Jesus (v. 20) and/or of God.5 This may refer to 
“signs and wonders” that these believers performed.6 The presence 
of divine power is not so much a “validation” of their testimony as 
the effective cause of the conversion of people in Antioch. 


The goal of missionary work and the central process of 
conversion are people coming to faith as they “turn” (€méoTpev_ev; 
see on 3:19) to the Lord. While “Lord” (kUptoc) can refer to God— 
polytheistic Greeks in Antioch coming to faith in Israel’s God—it is 
more plausible that it refers to the proclamation of Jesus (cf. “the 
Lord Jesus” in v. 20). Jews and Greeks in Antioch come to faith in 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and as the crucified, risen, and exalted 
Lord. Apparently the Jerusalem believers did not ask the converted 
Greeks to be circumcised. 


11:22 News of this came to the ears of the church in 
Jerusalem. They sent Barnabas to travel to Antioch (jKovodn 
Sè ô Adyoc eig TA Ta TÄG EKKANolag TÄS OVONS Ev TepovooAnu 
nepi aùtÕv Kal čanéoteav BapvaBdv reiv Ems 
Avrtıoyxelac). This second incident recounts the mission of Barnabas 
in Antioch (vv. 22-24). The news of conversions of both Jews and 
Greeks in Antioch reached the church in Jerusalem. Presumably the 
believers from Jerusalem who were preaching the gospel in the 
cities of the Phoenician coast, on Cyprus, and in Syria kept in 
contact with the church in Jerusalem. Since the same happened 
when Philip preached in Samaria (see 8:14), it seems plausible that 
the early Christian missionaries regarded the apostles (not 
mentioned here specifically) as responsible for the missionary 
expansion of the congregations of believers in Jesus—a 
responsibility they accepted, as their dispatch of Barnabas to 
Antioch demonstrates. 


Barnabas was not just an “inspector” of the work done by others, 
as many commentators assume.” The leaders of the Jerusalem 
church “sent” (€&améotetAav) Barnabas as an experienced 
missionary leader, theological teacher, and church organizer, who 
consolidated the growing congregation of believers in Jesus and 
who continued the evangelistic outreach to Jews and Greeks in the 


city (see vv. 23-26). Luke consistently portrays Barnabas as a 
bridge-builder between people (see 4:36-37; 9:27; 11:25, 30; 15:2; 
15:36-39). 


11:23 When he arrived and saw the grace of God, he rejoiced 
and encouraged them all to remain steadfast in their devotion 
to the Lord (Öç napayevöuevog Kal L8WV TAV XApıv TNV TOD HEo0, 
éydpn Kal smapeKdAel nÄVTacs Th mpoOgoet TÄG Kapdiac 
POOLEVELV TO) KUpiw). This verse describes Barnabas’s ministry in 
Antioch with four verbs. The reference to Barnabas’s arrival reflects 
the importance of a missionary’s entrance into a new city. He “saw” 
the grace of God; i.e., he recognized that the conversions of Jews 
and Greeks to faith in Jesus (v. 20) and the effect of God’s grace in 
the conduct of the new believers were the result of God’s power.® 


The third verb notes Barnabas’s reaction to the visible reality of 
God’s favor bestowed on Jews and Gentiles in Antioch: he 
“rejoiced” (€ydpn); i.e., he was filled with joy that God had blessed 
the missionary work of the Cypriot and Cyrenian believers in 
Antioch, diaspora Jews like himself, whom he knew from the 
Jerusalem congregation. 


Finally, Barnabas “encouraged” (napekäXeı, imperfect tense) the 
new believers to be steadfast in their association with the Lord, i.e., 
to remain true to their faith in Jesus Christ. The Greek expression 
translated as “devotion” (Ti npod&oeı TiS KapSiac) describes the 
purpose of one’s will, the resolve to believe in the crucified, risen, 
and exalted Jesus as Israel’s Messiah, Lord, and Savior of the world, 
to rely on God for the atonement of sins through Jesus’ death, to 
count on Jesus for reconciliation with God, and to depend on the 
Holy Spirit for the transformation of one’s life and behavior. 
Barnabas thus consolidates and strengthens the work of the 
Jerusalem missionaries. The imperfect tense of “encouraged” 
describes ongoing activity, probably with an iterative nuance—new 
converts (and older believers as well) need repeated reminders of 
the importance of being firm, resolute, and consistent in faith and 
practice. 


11:24 He was a good man, full of the Holy Spirit and faith. 
And a large number of people were brought to the Lord (671 Àv 
avinp Ayadög kai nArNpNS nVveluatog Aylov Kal xmiotews. Kal 
APOGETEON ÖXA.OG ikavoc TH KUpiW). This description of Barnabas, 


consisting of three comments, is similar to Stephen’s.? (1) Barnabas 
is a “good man” (ävrp üyadöc), i.e. a person of impeccable 
character whose work is beneficial for the community.10 (2) He is 
“full” (stApns) of the Holy Spirit, a description that suggests that 
he experienced “notable continuing prophetic experience of the 
Spirit,”!1 which means, in the context of vv. 23-25, that the Spirit 
helped Barnabas give direction and encouragement to the church. 
This resulted in continuing evangelistic outreach and further 
conversions. (3) Barnabas is full of “faith,” a term that describes “a 
dynamic and motivating way of understanding the relation of God 
to one’s own world ... fuelled by God’s self-revealing presence and 
charismatic wisdom.” 


Barnabas’s teaching of the new believers in the emerging 
congregation in Antioch resulted in further conversions, caused by 
God and his grace (vv. 21, 23), who made effective the continuing 
evangelistic outreach of the believers from Jerusalem (vv. 20-21). 
Luke notes that “a large number of people” (öxAoç ikavoc) “were 
brought” (or “added”) to the Lord. The dative “to the Lord” (TW 
Kupiw) can be taken as an instrumental dative; that is, it was the 
Lord who added new converts to the congregation. 12 


11:25-26 Then Barnabas went to Tarsus to look for Saul. 
When he found him, he brought him to Antioch. For a whole 
year they met with the congregation and taught a large 
number of people. It was in Antioch that the disciples were 
first called Christians (€&fA8ev S€ eig Tapoov davalntijoat 
LavAov, Kal evpwv Äyayev EIG AVTIöxElav. éyéveto È avToic 
Kal €vlauTOV OAOV oLvaxdfvar Ev TH EKKANoia Kal SiSdgat 
ÖXAOV ikavov, ypnuatioal TE mpWTtws Ev Avtioxeia TOUG 
HAONTAG XptoTiavoüc). The third incident narrates Barnabas’s 
recruitment of Saul to work in the church at Antioch (vv. 25-26). 
Saul, who was born in Tarsus and held Tarsian citizenship,13 had 
gone to Tarsus when he left Jerusalem, where he had been 
preaching the gospel (see on 9:30). 


What was Saul doing in Tarsus? Why did Barnabas ask him to 
join in his work in Antioch? The context of 9:30 and 11:19-26, 
combined with other passages, allows us to answer these questions. 
Saul had been called to preach the good news of Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior by the risen Lord himself—both among Jews 
and Gentiles (9:6, 15; 22:14-15; 26:16-17). He had proclaimed the 


gospel in Damascus (9:20-22, 27), in Arabia/Nabatea (9:23; Gal 
1:17; 2 Cor 11:32-33), in Jerusalem (9:28-29), and in the regions 
of Syria and Cilicia (Gal 1:21-24).14 Thus, Barnabas recruited Saul 
for the pastoral ministry and the evangelistic outreach of the 
believers in Antioch because he was a trained theologian (as a 
student of Gamaliel) and an experienced missionary (for about six 
years), who could reach out to Jews and Greeks. Since the activities 
of the followers of Jesus came to the attention of the Roman 
authorities in Antioch (cf. v. 26f-g), the fact that Saul held Roman 
citizenship may have also been a factor in asking him to relocate to 
Antioch, the capital of the Roman province of Syria. 


Luke gives a detailed description of Barnabas’s effort to recruit 
Saul for ministry in Antioch. Barnabas left Antioch and traveled 130 
miles (210 km.) to Tarsus overland, an eight-day journey. He had to 
“look for” (@vaCntijoat) Saul, a comment that suggests two things. 
Barnabas knew that Saul was based in Tarsus, and he knew how to 
contact Saul’s family; the latter could be easily located through the 
Jewish community of Tarsus, particularly in view of the fact that 
Saul’s family, holding both Tarsian and Roman citizenship, would 
be among the most prominent Jewish families in the city. 


Saul was evidently not in Tarsus since Barnabas had to “look for” 
him, which suggests he was engaged in missionary outreach in 
other cities and towns of Cilicia. Eventually Barnabas “found” him 
(v. 26a), possibly in one of the Cilician cities in which he was 
preaching the gospel. From there he “brought” him to Antioch, 
having secured Saul’s willingness to leave his ministry in Cilicia 
behind and to relocate in Antioch. 


The combined missionary work of Barnabas and Saul in Antioch 
(dated between AD 42-44) is narrated concisely (v. 26c-e). Luke 
begins with a chronological comment: they worked together in 
Antioch for “a whole year.” Then he mentions two main activities of 
Barnabas and Saul. First, they “met with the congregation” 
(€xKAnota, see on 5:11), a term Luke has used only for the 
congregations in Jerusalem, Judea, Galilee, and Samaria up to this 
point.15 The use of &xkAnola indicates that the congregation of the 
followers of Jesus in Antioch, consisting of Jewish and Gentile 
believers, was just as much the people of God as the congregation in 
Jerusalem. 


These meetings with the church—if the model of the Jerusalem 


church is any indication of what followers of Jesus did in their 
meetings (2:42-47)—consisted of (1) instruction in the teachings of 
Jesus and in the significance of his life, death, resurrection, and 
exaltation in the context of the Hebrew Scriptures and the teaching 
of the apostles; (2) fellowship, including shared meals; (3) 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper during meals; (4) prayers of praise 
and intercession. The fact that the believers are called “disciples” 
(uaOntai; see on 5:11) in v. 26g places the focus on teaching and 
on learning. 


In their second activity, Barnabas and Saul “taught [618dgat] a 
large number of people.” This can hardly refer to the teaching of 
the congregation, mentioned in the preceding comment. The “large 
number of people” (6yA0¢ ikavößc) refers to unbelieving Jews and 
Greeks (cf. v. 24), who perhaps attended the (open) meetings of the 
congregation. In other words, Barnabas and Saul instructed the 
believers in the church and they engaged in evangelistic outreach, 
teaching Jews and Greeks about the good news of Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah and the Savior of the world. 


Luke’s final comment here about the origins and the early years 
of the congregation in Antioch notes that it was in Antioch that the 
disciples, i.e., the followers of Jesus, were first called “Christians” 
(Xptottavot). This term occurs in the New Testament only on the 
lips of outsiders.1° Josephus, Pliny, and Tacitus use the term as 
well.” The first Christian usage of the term as a self-designation 
comes from the second century,!8 which suggests that the term 
“Christian” was not a self-designation of the followers of Jesus as 
early as the 30s. 


The verb translated as “were called” (ypnuatioat) is not 
necessarily a reflexive (“they called themselves Christians”) but can 
be treated as a passive, which suggests that the term “Christians” 
was introduced by others.!9 The followers of Jesus called 
themselves “disciples,” “believers,” “brothers,” “slaves” or “servants 
of Jesus Christ,” and perhaps also “those who are in Christ Jesus.” 
The form of the Greek expression—in particular the ending (-tavoi; 
singular -tavdc)—also suggests an origin outside of the church, 
pointing to Latin-speaking circles.2° In Rome we hear of the 
Caesariani and Augustiani; in Judea we encounter the Herodiani (the 
relatives, clients, and the supporters of the Herodian court, who are 
also mentioned in the New Testament, cf. Mark 3:6; 12:13). The 


term “Christians” (Xptottavoi) was evidently an official designation 
coined by the Roman authorities in Antioch for the new religious 
group.2! The designation was probably applied to the followers of 
Jesus by outsiders “when, not least as a result of their missionary 
activity to the Greeks, they began to separate themselves from the 
synagogue congregations and acquire an identity as a separate 
group.”22 

It is possible that the followers of Jesus who proclaimed the good 
news of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah, Lord, and Savior, in the synagogues, 
in private houses, and perhaps in the marketplace had come to the 
attention of the Roman authorities—perhaps as early as AD 39, in 
connection with the unrest among the Jews provoked by Emperor 
Caligula’s directive to have his statue erected in the Jerusalem 
temple. The followers of Jesus were probably recognized by the 
Roman authorities in Antioch as a group of people who publicly 
proclaimed their loyalty to a Jew named Jesus as Messiah 
(Xptot6c), who grew in numbers and who thus had to be watched. 


11:27-28 During this time prophets came from Jerusalem to 
Antioch. One of them, named Agabus, stood up and predicted 
through the Spirit that there would be a severe famine 
throughout the world; this happened during the reign of 
Claudius (€v Tavtatc dE Taig ńuépatç KathAsov and 
TepoooAvuv mpogfiitat cic Avtiöxeiav. AvaoTüg 8è Eig ¿č aUTÜV 
òvópatı Ayaßog Eorjuavev Sta TOU TVEÜNATOG AWOV HEYyAANV 
HEANELV Eoeodaı Ep’ ÖANV THV oikovpévnv, ÄTLIG EyEvero ext 
KXavölov). The episode of the famine relief that the congregation 
in Antioch organized for the believers in Jerusalem begins with a 
report on the prophecy of a Christian prophet named Agabus, who 
predicted a famine (vv. 27-28; see also 21:10). 


Luke dates the arrival of Agabus, one of the Christian prophets 
(npopftau23 who traveled from the congregation in Jerusalem to 
Antioch, to “this time” (€v TalTaıg 8è Taic ńuéparç, lit., “in these 
days”). This comment can be linked with the year during which 
Barnabas and Saul worked together in Antioch (between AD 42 and 
44). It could also be linked more generally with the early years of 
the church in Antioch that had its origins in the aftermath of the 
persecution after Stephen’s execution in AD 31. Or it could be 
linked with the comment in v. 26 about the designation of the 
believers of Jesus as “Christians,” which could be a note referring to 


a different period. 


The reference to Agabus standing up assumes a meeting of the 
congregation in which he actively participated.24 His prophecy is a 
prediction attributed to the Holy Spirit. The content of the prophecy 
has two elements: (1) a future event: a famine that would be severe; 
(2) the place where this event will take place: throughout the 
world. Famines during which people go hungry and starve to death 
are caused by extended grain shortages caused by local or 
provincial harvest failures.25 The phrase “throughout the world” 
(Ep’ OANV THV oikovpévnv) is often used in ancient literature and 
can refer to the entire inhabited world, to the Roman Empire, a 
much larger area than a specific region, and to a particular region. 


Luke notes the time when the famine actually occurred: “during 
the reign of Claudius” (AD 41-54). There were indeed food crises in 
Egypt, Syria, Judea, and Greece during AD 45-47,2° a year (at the 
latest) after Agabus visited Antioch. The fact that Egypt was 
affected was particularly dire, since Egypt was one of the most 
important grain-growing regions of the empire. Josephus attests a 
famine in Syria-Palestine during which Queen Helena of Adiabene, 
who had converted to Judaism, organized a relief mission for 
Jerusalem by buying Egyptian grain and dried figs from Cyprus for 
the poor in Judea, an event that Josephus dates to the time when 
Tiberius Julius Alexander was procurator in Judea (AD 45-48).27 If 
Agabus’s prophecy was given in AD 44,28 resulting in the relief 
mission of the church in Antioch in the same year, the believers in 
the congregation in Jerusalem would have received help at least a 
year earlier than the Jews of Jerusalem received aid through the 
action of Helena. 


11:29-30 The disciples determined that according to their 
ability, each would send something for the support of the 
believers living in Judea. This they did, sending it to the elders 
by Barnabas and Saul (THv è pabntTHv, KAOWG EÜROPEITO TLC, 
Wploav EKAOTOS aÙTÕV EIG SlaKOViav méupat TOŤ KaTOLKOVOLV 
Ev Ti Tovdaia adeA@oic 6 Kal éExoinoav ANOOTEINAVTEG POG 
TOÙG mpEoBUTEpOUG SLA xelpòç Bapvapü Kal Lavrov). Luke ends 
the episode with a report on the reaction of the believers 
(“disciples”) in Antioch to Agabus’s prophecy. 

(1) They made a decision to act to “support” their fellow 


“believers” (ddeA@otc) living in Judea. Both Barnabas and the 
Cypriot and Cyrenian believers who had established the church in 
Antioch came from Jerusalem, but Saul had lived there for many 
years as well. However, since all believers belong to God’s family, a 
truth expressed in the term “brothers (and sisters)” (GSeA.@oi, see 
on 1:16; 5:11), all believers in Antioch, whether Jews or Greeks, 
would have wanted to help their “relatives” in Judea. 


(2) They decided to send money to buy grain and other food, 
regularly priced out of the reach of the poor during food shortages, 
or food stuffs, which would have to be transported to Judea. If the 
expression “by the hand” (lit. trans. of 6a yelpdc) of Barnabas and 
Saul is meant literally, Luke undoubtedly has the sending of silver 
and gold coins in mind. 


(3) “Each” believer contributed, according to their ability. Each 
one was free to decide how much of what they owned would be 
contributed to the relief mission. When Paul organized a collection 
for the believers in Jerusalem between AD 50 and 57, he followed 
the same practice (1 Cor 16:1-2; 2 Cor 9:7). 


(4) The believers sent their collected support through Barnabas 
and Saul to Judea. This was Saul’s second postconversion visit to 
Jerusalem, ten years after his visit in AD 34 (see 9:26-30). The 
direct, initial recipients were the “elders” (mpeoBUTEpol; see on 
14:23), who were obviously expected to organize the distribution of 
the material support among the needy believers. Most interpreters 
assume that the reference to the “elders” relates to the leadership of 
the congregation in Jerusalem.29 If the congregations that existed in 
other cities and towns in Judea had elders,3° they could be in view 
as well. The return of Barnabas and Saul from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
accompanied by John Mark, is noted in 12:25. 


Theology in Application 
These two episodes that Luke relates in connection with the early 


phase of the congregation in Antioch teach three lessons about the 
mission of the church. 


Empowered by God 

The mission of the church is empowered by God. This truth, which 
Luke has repeatedly emphasized in his narrative, is an important 
focus in his report of the foundation and growth of the church in 


Antioch. It is the “hand of the Lord” that made the preaching of the 
Jerusalem witnesses effective, resulting in conversions (11:21). 
Barnabas attributes the establishment of a congregation to the 
“grace of God” (11:23). The continued growth of the church is the 
result of Barnabas’s ministry, who is “full of the Holy Spirit” 
(11:24). 


The fact that Luke does not link the establishment of the church 
in the Syrian capital of Antioch (11:19-26) with the conversion of 
Cornelius (10:1-11:18) in terms of a cause-and-effect relationship 
underscores that “those who preach in Antioch do so, not because 
the Jerusalem leaders had devised a missionary strategy, but 
because they have fled Jerusalem during persecution” and that “the 
emergence of the church in Antioch is God’s doing through the Holy 
Spirit, not that of any individual or group.”31 


This emphasis does not mean that strategies and tactical plans are 
unnecessary, but it does mean that they must never form the basis 
of the confidence of missionaries and pastors. They rely on God, not 
on programs or plans. In a society in which the “can-do spirit” is 
part of the national psyche, ministers of the gospel constantly need 
to remind themselves that they can do nothing unless God himself is 
at work, through his Spirit, in the hearts and minds of people. 


Godly Preachers 


The mission of the church is carried out by godly preachers. The 
emphasis on God as the effective cause of the foundation and 
growth of churches should not obscure the fact that God works 
through human beings who carry the message of the gospel as 
Jesus’ witnesses to people living in other cities and towns. The fact 
that the Jerusalem believers who engaged in missionary work in the 
cities of Phoenicia and Cyprus and in Antioch are not named does 
not mean that they are not important. It is true that Luke focuses on 
Peter and on Paul, and he names a few other missionaries and 
evangelists (Stephen, Philip, Barnabas). But the famous are “not 
necessarily the most significant or most important people in the 
church.”32 


In the first episode of this text, Luke underlines the significance of 
the charismatic personality and ministry of Barnabas, whose 
instruction of believers and whose teaching of unbelievers 
contributes to the internal consolidation and the external growth of 


the church. The addition of Saul to the ministry team in Antioch 
leads to further church growth. The competency of Barnabas is 
linked, again, not with an effective strategy or plan, but with the 
integrity of his character, the transforming power of the Spirit, and 
faith (11:24). 


There are many things that we can do in ministry without 
godliness and the fullness of the Spirit. We can lead meetings, 
prepare and deliver messages, organize and implement programs, 
win elections, and head committees. But we cannot help people 
abide in the Lord. To produce godly people we too must be godly. 
To produce people of prayer we too must be people of prayer. To 
produce people who walk close to God we too must walk close to 
God.33 


The one activity of these missionaries that Luke emphasizes is 
their preaching (not their organizing): the Jerusalem believers 
“spoke” to the Greeks in Antioch and “proclaim[ed]” the good news 
about the Lord Jesus (11:20); Barnabas “encouraged” the believers 
to be steadfast (11:23). The name “Christians” that was given to the 
followers of Jesus reflects the focus of the preaching and teaching of 
the Jerusalem believers, of Barnabas, and of Saul: they proclaimed 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah (Christ), Lord, and Savior. 


The Solidarity of Believers and Churches 


The mission of the church is assisted by the solidarity of believers and 
churches. The material support of the church in Antioch for the 
believers in Judea, who are “brothers and sisters,” demonstrates 
that followers of Jesus are linked with each other in a community 
whose members act in solidarity, concerned for the welfare of those 
who are less fortunate. In this community some give and some 
receive, depending on present or future needs. The partnership 
between the church in Antioch and the churches in Jerusalem and 
in Judea thrived because the believers in Antioch did not feel 
inferior to the believers in the “mother church” and because the 
believers in Jerusalem were poorer than the believers in the 
“daughter church.” 


If relationships between rich American churches and poor 
churches in the global South are true partnerships, the former will 
share their material resources so that the real and urgent needs of 
the poor churches are alleviated. At the same time, the latter will 


share their prayers, their experience of suffering, their spiritual 
integrity, and their willingness to sacrifice so that the materially 
rich churches can also become spiritually rich. 
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Chapter 23 
Acts 12:1-25 


Literary Context 


Luke began his second volume on the work that Jesus, the crucified, 
risen, and exalted Messiah of Israel, continues to do and teach 
through the apostles and through the church (1:1-14) by focusing 
on the life and mission of the congregation of Jesus’ followers in 
Jerusalem (1:15-8:3) and then in Samaria, in Judea, and on the 
coastal plain and as far as Antioch (8:4-11:30). Beginning in 13:1, 
the focus will be nearly entirely on Paul and his missionary work. 
Luke places the report on the persecution initiated by Herod 
Agrippa I that forced Peter to leave Jerusalem between the shift of 
his focus from Peter and Jerusalem to Paul and Roman provinces in 
the eastern Mediterranean—a shift he started to make in 11:19-30, 
when Barnabas moved from Jerusalem to Antioch and Paul from 
Tarsus to Antioch. 


The famine relief that the congregation in Antioch sent to the 
believers in Jerusalem and Judea was presented by Barnabas and 
Paul to “the elders,” a new group of leaders who are neither the 
Seven (6:5-6) nor the apostles, whom they evidently replaced. The 
report in 12:1-24 explains the transition of leadership in the 
Jerusalem congregation, as indicated by the fact that this report is 
framed by comments on the famine relief mission in AD 44 by 
Barnabas and Saul (11:30; 12:25). The persecution that Herod 
Agrippa I organized against the leaders of the congregation in 
Jerusalem is best dated to AD 41, i.e., to the beginning of his tenure 
as king of Judea (AD 41-44; see on 12:1). 


Peter’s departure from Jerusalem is not simply an escape; it is not 
a defeat for the church, nor does it slow down the expansion of the 
congregations of Jesus’ followers. On the contrary, Luke notes the 
continued growth and expansion of the church (12:24), connected 
with Peter’s departure. Luke certainly knew to which “another 
place” (12:17) Peter traveled, but he does not tell his readers that 
story as he shifts his attention to Paul. Peter’s departure from 


Jerusalem in AD 41 brings to an end the first phase of the church in 
Jerusalem and thus also the first phase of the missionary expansion 
of the church, which had been initiated and organized by Jewish 
Christian missionaries from the Jerusalem congregation. 


III. The Beginnings of the Mission to Gentiles (8:4- 
12:25) 
D. The Mission in Antioch (11:19-30) 
E. The Departure of Peter from Jerusalem in 
the Persecution under Herod Agrippa I 
(12:1-25) 


24. The persecution of the church in 
Jerusalem by Herod Agrippa I (12:1-23) 
25. The growth of the church (12:24-25) 
IV. The Mission of Paul in Asia Minor: Cyprus, 
South Galatia, Pamphylia (13:1-15:35) 


Main Idea 


Luke’s report of Peter’s imprisonment, miraculous escape, and 
departure from Jerusalem informs us about a major transition of 
leadership in the early history of the church, reveals the power of 
God at work in the messianic movement of Jesus’ followers, and 
illustrates the dangers of being a believer in Jesus and of opposing 
God’s work. 
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Atthattime 
King Herod arrested some 
who belonged to the church, 
intending to mistreat them. 
He had James, 
the brother of John, 
executed with the sword. 


When he saw that this pleased the Judeans, 

he proceeded to arrest Peter also. 
This happened during the Festival of Unleavened Bread. 
He had him seized 
and put into prison 

with four detachments of soldiers to guard him, 

intending to bring him before the people 

after Passover. 


While Peter was kept in prison, 
the church prayed earnestly to God for him. 


During the very night 

before Herod was going to summon him, 
Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, 

bound with two chains, 


while sentries in front of the door guarded the prison. 


Suddenly 
an angel of the Lord appeared 
and a light gleamed 
in the cell. 
He tapped Peter on the side 
and woke him 
with the words, 
“Get up 
quickly.” 

And the chains fell off his wrists. 
Then the angel said to him, 

“Fasten your belt 

and put on your sandals.” 
This he did. 
Then the angel said to him, 

“Put on your cloak 

and follow me.” 
He went out 

following the angel, 
not knowing what was really happening 
with the angel's help; 

he thought he was seeing a vision. 
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After they had passed the first and 
the second guard, 
they came to the iron gate 
leading to the city. 

It opened for them 

by itself. 
They went out 
and walked along one street. 


Then, suddenly, 
the angel left him. 
Then Peter came to himself 
and said, 
“Now I know for sure that the Lord has sent his angel 
and rescued me from the hand of Herod and 
from all that the Jewish people were expecting.” 


When this dawned on him, 
he went to the house of Mary, 
the mother of John 
who is called Mark, 
where many people had gathered and 
were praying. 


When he knocked at the door of the gate, 
a female slave 
named Rhoda 

came to answer the door. 

When she recognized Peter's voice, 
she was so overjoyed 

that instead of opening the gate, 
she ran inside 
and reported 

that Peter was standing 

at the gate. 


They said to her, 

“You are out of your mind.” 
She insisted that it was so. 
Then they said, 

“It is his angel.” 

Peter continued to knock. 


When they finally opened the gate, 
they saw him 
and were astonished. 
He motioned to them 
to be quiet, 


c Action then he explained to them 
d Indirect speech how the Lord had brought him out of the prison. 
e Action Then he said, 

f Request “Report thisto James and 
g the brothers.” 

h Action Then he left 

i 


Action and traveled to another place. 


18a Setting: Time In the morning 
b Event there was no small commotion 
€ Sphere among the soldiers 
d Cause over what had become of Peter. 
19a Setting: Time After Herod had organized a search for him 
b Setting: Cause and did not find him, 
c Action he interrogated the guards 
d Action/Command and ordered their execution. 
e Action (Place) Then he went down from Judea to Caesarea 
f Action and stayed there. 
20a Event (Flashback) He had been infuriated with the people of Tyre and 
b Place Sidon. 
c Action They joined together 
d Action and presented themselves in an audience with him. 
e Eve They had secured the support of Blastus, 
f t the chamberlain of the king, 
g Action and asked for peace, 
h Cause because their region depended on the king's territory for food. 
2la Setting: Time On the appointed day, 
b Action Herod put on his royal robes, 
c Action took his seat on the platform, 
d Action and addressed them. 
22a Action The assembly shouted, 
b Acclamation “This is the voice of a god, not of a human being!” 
23a Manner/Time Immediately 
b Action (Characterentrance) an angel of the Lord struck him down, 
c Cause because he did not give the honor to God. 
d Event He was eaten by worms 
e Event and expired. 
24a Event (Summary The word of God continued to advance 
b Event and gain converts. 
25a Action Barnabas and Saul returned 
b Time after they had completed their ministry to Jerusalem. 
c Action/Characterentrance They brought John with them, 
d Identification who was also called Mark. 


Structure and Literary Form 


This section consists of two episodes. The first episode, featuring the 
persecution of the church in Jerusalem (12:1-23), is narrated in 
three incidents: a report on persecution organized by Herod Agrippa 
and on the execution of James, one of the Twelve (vv. 1-2); the 
arrest and miraculous liberation of Peter by an angel of the Lord 
(vv. 3-19); and the circumstances of Herod Agrippa’s death in 
Caesarea (vv. 20-23). The second episode consists of a summary 


statement concerning the continued growth of the church in 
Jerusalem, Judea, and beyond (v. 24), and a historical note 
concerning the return of Barnabas and Saul to Antioch (v. 25). 


The first episode (12:1-23) is a narrative about historical events 
in Jerusalem (vv. 1-19) and in Caesarea (vv. 20-23) affecting the 
church and King Agrippa, respectively. The second incident of this 
episode includes a miracle story (vv. 6-11), with the following 
traditional elements present:! (1) the coming of the miracle worker 
—here the angel of the Lord (v. 7); (2) the appearance of the 
distressed person (v. 6); (3) the miracle-working word: “Get up 
quickly” (v. 7); (4) touch: the angel tapped Peter on the side (v. 7); 
(5) demonstration of the miracle: they pass through the guards and 
through the gate of the prison and walk down a street (v. 10); (6) 
wonder among the people (v. 16); (7) adversaries: Herod Agrippa 
searches for Peter, without success, and then has the guards 
executed (vv. 18-19). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Persecution of the Church in Jerusalem by Herod 
Agrippa I (12:1-23) 
A. The Execution of James son of Zebedee (12:1-2) 
1. The persecution organized by Herod Agrippa (12:1) 
2. The execution of James (12:2) 
B. The Arrest and Miraculous Liberation of Peter 
(12:3-19) 
1. The arrest and imprisonment of Peter (12:3-5) 
a. Peter’s arrest (12:3) 
b. Peter’s imprisonment and impending execution 
(12:4) 
c. The prayers of the church (12:5) 
2. The miraculous escape of Peter (12:6-11) 
a. The conditions of Peter’s detention during the night 
before his execution (12:6) 
b. The appearance of an angel in Peter’s cell (12:7a-d) 
c. The angel’s command to Peter to get up (12:7e-i) 
d. Peter’s liberation from his chains (12:7j) 
e. The angel’s command to Peter to get ready to leave 
the prison (12:8) 
f. The escape from the cell and from the prison (12:9- 


10) 
g. Peter’s realization of what has happened (12:11) 
3. The aftermath of Peter’s escape (12:12-19) 
a. Peter’s contact with the believers assembled in 
Mary’s house (12:12-17¢) 
b. Peter’s departure from Jerusalem (12:17h-i) 
c. The commotion among the soldiers over Peter’s 
disappearance (12:18) 
d. The unsuccessful search for Peter (12:19a-c) 
e. The execution of the prison guards (12:19d) 
f. King Agrippa’s relocation to Caesarea (12:19e-f) 
C. The Death of Herod Agrippa I (12:20-23) 
1. The delegations from Tyre and Sidon and Agrippa’s 
public speech (12:20-21) 
2. The acclamation of Agrippa as divine (12:22) 
3. Agrippa’s death (12:23) 
II. The Growth of the Church (12:24-25) 
A. The Growth of the Church in Jerusalem, Judea, and 
Beyond (12:24) 
B. The Return of Barnabas and Saul to Antioch (12:25) 
1. Barnabas and Saul return from Jerusalem to Antioch 
(12:25a-b) 
2. John Mark accompanies Barnabas and Saul (12:25c-d) 


Explanation of the Text 


12:1 At that time King Herod arrested some who belonged to 
the church, intending to mistreat them (KaT’ éxeivov è TOV 
Kalpov Eneßarev Hpwöng ó BaotrEvs TAG XElpag KakWoai TLvac 
TOV And tç EKKANOiac). Luke begins his account of the 
persecution of the Jerusalem church (vv. 1-23) with a general 
chronological reference that introduces the first incident (vv. 1-2), 
the execution of James. The ruler called “King Herod” (Hpwöng ó 
BaotWEvc) is Agrippa I. The vague time reference “at that time” 
(KaT’ éxetvov è TOV KalpOv) refers, perhaps, in summary fashion 
to the rule of Agrippa from AD 41-44. The persecution organized 
by the new Jewish king took place in AD 41, immediately after his 
return from Rome. The famine relief mission of Barnabas and Saul 
to Jerusalem (11:30) took place in AD 44. At that time the apostles 
had left Jerusalem (see comment on 12:17); this is why they take 
the famine relief to the “elders” of the Jerusalem church. This 


reference to the elders indicates that the apostles had had to leave 
Jerusalem, with a new set of leaders responsible for the 
congregation (see on 12:17). 


King Agrippa arrested several who belonged to the church, 
Jewish followers of Jesus whom he planned to mistreat, i.e., 
interrogate and punish by beatings and executions (see v. 2). 
Agrippa undoubtedly occupied the palace of Herod on the west side 
of the city, which had been used by the Roman governors and 
evidently included a prison.2 The conditions in the prison—in 
which James stayed before his execution (v. 2), and presumably 
also Peter (v. 4)—were harsh. When Silas, the commander of the 
army under Agrippa I, was thrown into prison for being 
presumptuous, he complained to the king that all that he received 
as a reward for his loyalty was “chains and a gloomy dungeon” 
(Josephus, Ant. 19.324). 


12:2 He had James, the brother of John, executed with the 
sword (dveivev SE TakwBov TOV asdEAMOV IwAvvov payaipn). 
Among the first believers to be arrested and mistreated was James, 
the brother of John, i.e., one of the Twelve (Luke 6:14; Acts 1:13) 
and one of the earliest followers of Jesus (Luke 5:10) who belonged 
to the inner circle of disciples.3 James’s execution with the sword,‘ 
i.e., probably through beheading, may indicate that a political 
charge was advanced against James, suggesting that due to their 
large numbers in Jerusalem the Christians were regarded as “more 
than a religious nuisance; they threatened the security of the 
state.”5 Others have suggested, based on (later) Mishnaic law that 
calls beheading the most shameful of deaths and stipulates 
beheading for murderers and for the people of an apostate city who 
have no share in the world to come, that the new king sided with 
the Jewish leaders who regarded the followers of Jesus as apostates 
and idolaters, or that James’s execution was the result of a lawless 
and arbitrary course of action. 


Since our knowledge of criminal law in Palestine in the first 
century is limited, particularly as it was administrated during the 
brief reign of Agrippa I, any suggestion must remain hypothetical. 
James’s execution demonstrates that Agrippa’s measures against the 
church were severe and violent, ending the period of tranquility of 
about ten years since the persecution that ensued after Stephen’s 
execution in AD 31. 


12:3 When he saw that this pleased the Judeans, he proceeded 
to arrest Peter also. This happened during the Festival of 
Unleavened Bread (iSwv Sè OTL ApeoTOV EoTLV TOI Tovsaiolc, 
mpoog0ETO ovVAAGBEiV Kai Tétpov—noav 8è ai ńuépat TWV 
aCUuwv). The second incident of the episode narrates the arrest and 
miraculous liberation of Peter (vv. 3-19). After James was arrested, 
imprisoned, perhaps tried in legal proceedings, and executed (v. 2), 
Agrippa continues to attempt to eliminate the leadership of the 
church in Jerusalem. The arrest of Peter is the next phase of his 
persecution of the followers of Jesus. Agrippa had evidently 
carefully gauged the reaction among the Jewish population,® which 
was positive. While Luke does not explain the change of mood in 
Jerusalem concerning the followers of Jesus (compare with 2:47; 
5:14), his comment implies that despite the phenomenal growth of 
the church, the believers in Jesus continued to be a minority. 


Peter is arrested during the Festival of Unleavened Bread (ta 
ATuna), which began with the Passover meal (TO ndoxa, v. 4) on 
Nisan 14 and lasted seven days.” In AD 41, Passover (Nisan 14) fell 
on April 5, which means that Agrippa wanted to try Peter on April 
12 (Nisan 22) and execute him presumably on the next day. The 
date given for Peter’s arrest underlines the significance of his 
imprisonment and his subsequent departure from Jerusalem for the 
history of the church. 


12:4 He had him seized and put into prison with four 
detachments of four soldiers to guard him, intending to bring 
him before the people after Passover (6v Kal midoac EHETO eic 
@vAaKhv mnapasovc TEOOAPOLV TETPASLOLG OTPATIWTWV 
PLAACDELV AUTOV, BOLAÖHEVOG HETA TO nAOXa Avayayelv AVTOV 
TO) AAW). Agrippa’s action and intention is described with four 
phrases. (1) Peter is arrested. (2) He is put in prison, presumably 
the prison located in Herod’s palace on the west side of the city. (3) 
He is guarded by four detachments of four soldiers® during the 
seven days of the festival. Details regarding the placement of the 
guards are given in v. 6 for the night hours: Peter sleeps between 
two soldiers, to whom he is tied with chains, while two soldiers 
guard the door of the cell in which he is imprisoned; the four 
soldiers would have been relieved after three hours by the next 
detachment of four soldiers. The heavy guard is meant to make an 
escape (such as in 5:21-26) impossible. (4) Agrippa intends to 


“bring him before” the people, presumably for a public trial whose 
outcome he can control. 


12:5 While Peter was kept in prison, the church prayed 
earnestly to God for him (ó pév obv Tétpoc Ernpeito Ev Th 
PULAAKF- POGELXN 8è Hv EKtEvGc ywwouevn Uno Tic EKKANolag 
mpOG TOV HEÖV epl AUTO). Luke does not record Peter’s reaction 
to his arrest and imprisonment, but he does relate the believers’ 
reaction—they pray “earnestly” (€Ktev@c), with zeal and 
anticipation of God’s intervention. Some think the content of the 
church’s prayer is Peter’s liberation, which would have to be 
miraculous; but since vv. 14-15 suggests that they do not anticipate 
Peter’s escape, they may have prayed for a positive outcome of the 
trial that will soon take place (in 4:21 Peter and John were let go), 
for a lesser punishment than execution (in 5:40 the apostles were 
not executed, but flogged), or for courage and strength to endure 
the interrogation and execution (as Jesus had endured both). 


12:6 During the very night before Herod was going to summon 
him, Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two 
chains, while sentries in front of the door guarded the prison 
(OTe SE NUEAAEV npoayayelv aVTOV ó Hpwöng, tÅ vuKTi Ekelvn 
Ñv 6 IIETpoG Koluwpevog uetačù úo OTPATIWTWV SESELEVOG 
ANDOEOLV SLOLV PÜAAKES TE npO TÄG Hüpas Errpouvv THV 
puňakńv). Luke here describes the conditions of Peter’s detention. 
The day Agrippa planned to summon Peter was the day after the 
Festival of Unleavened Bread. Peter’s miraculous escape happens 
during the night before his trial, when Peter is sleeping, chained by 
the wrists (cf. v. 7) to two soldiers, with two further soldiers 
guarding his prison cell. Peter’s miraculous rescue takes place at the 
last possible moment, evidently during the third night watch (cf. v. 
18), i.e., between 4:00 and 6:00 a.m. The fact that Peter is fast 
asleep the night before his trial demonstrates his trust in the Lord; 
he does not know whether he will be rescued again, as before, or he 
will stand trial and be executed, as happened to Jesus and Stephen. 


12:7-8 Suddenly an angel of the Lord appeared and a light 
gleamed in the cell. He tapped Peter on the side and woke him 
with the words, “Get up quickly.” And the chains fell off his 
wrists. Then the angel said to him, “Fasten your belt and put 


on your sandals.” This he did. Then the angel said to him, “Put 
on your cloak and follow me” (Kal ioù ÄyyEAoG Kupiou éxéoTh 
Kal Hc EAaubev Ev TH oiKrnaTı natTáčaç SE THY wAEUpav TOU 
TIETPOL HyElpev aUTOV A€ywv: Avdota Ev TÄXEL. Kal EEENEOAV 
AUTOD ai ÄNÜDELG ÈK TÕV XEWPÜV. EInEV SE ó GyyEAOC mpOC aUTOV- 
CGoat Kal UÜndönoaL TA oavödALd oov. ErolnNoev SE OUTWC. Kal 
NEYEL AUTH: EpLBaAoU TO iNATLÖV oov Kal AKOAOÜBEL LOL). Luke 
narrates Peter’s rescue from prison in vivid detail, focusing on the 
appearance, words, and actions of an angel. 


(1) An angel sent by the Lord (ÄyyeX.og Kupiovu) appears in the 
cell in which Peter is kept as prisoner (v. 7). The suddenness of his 
appearance is highlighted by the introductory “suddenly” (i800) 
and the aorist tense of the verb “appeared” (&n£otn), which follows 
the imperfect verbal forms of vv. 5-6 that described the ongoing 
conditions of Peter’s incarceration. The “Lord” may refer to God, 
but could also refer to Jesus as the risen Lord, who continues to 
intervene in the life of the church and of his witnesses. The angel 
who stands over Peter is accompanied by “light” (@@c), which 
signals divine presence. 


(2) The angel touches!° Peter on his side, wakes him up, and 
commands him to get up (avdota, imperative). 


(3) The chains with which Peter’s wrists were tied to the soldiers 
who guard him fall off, which allows him to obey the angel’s 
command. 


(4) The angel issues two further commands, again related in 
direct speech (v. 8). He directs Peter to fasten his belt and to put on 
his sandals. Luke notes Peter’s compliance with another verb in the 
aorist tense. 


(5) The angel issues two more commands. He directs Peter to put 
on his cloak!! and to “follow” (&KoA.oÜßeı) him; the last imperative 
is a present tense imperative; Peter should stay right behind the 
angel on the way out of the prison. 


This sequence of events presumes that the guards are fast asleep, 
not noticing the angel, the chains falling to the ground, or Peter 
getting dressed. This dramatic description emphasizes that Peter’s 
escape from prison is a divine rescue mission. 


12:9-10 He went out following the angel, not knowing what 
was really happening with the angel’s help; he thought he was 


seeing a vision. After they had passed the first and the second 
guard, they came to the iron gate leading to the city. It opened 
for them by itself. They went out and walked along one street. 
Then, suddenly, the angel left him (kai &€AOwv NKoAOVOGEL Kal 
OUK Sel OTL GANGES EOTLV TO YLVÖHEVOV tà TOD AyyéAOU: ESOKEL 
Sè dpapia PAEmEtV. SLEAHOVTEG SE TPWTNV PLAAKNV Kal SeuTEpav 
NAHav Ei THY AUVANV TV oldsnpav TV pépovoav eig TV möALV, 
ÄTLIG abTOWATH Fivolyn auTolg Kal EZEAHOVTES mpOhAGOV Püunv 
lav, Kal ELHEWG Anton 6 Ayyeioc An’ avTOU). Luke highlights 
Peter’s passive role in his escape by remarking that though Peter 
follows behind the angel, he does not realize that what is happening 
is real (dANOEG; “true”). Having been fast asleep and evidently not 
anticipating an escape from a heavily guarded prison cell, he thinks 
that he may be seeing a “vision” (Öpaya). He will soon realize, 
however, that the appearance of the angel is more real than the 
appearance of the unclean animals on the roof in Simon’s house in 
Joppa (10:9-16). 


Luke’s narrative of Peter’s escape from the prison cell and 
building focuses, naturally and realistically, on the guards outside 
the cell mentioned in v. 6 and on the iron gate that leads into the 
city, which opens “by itself,” i.e., miraculously.!2 After leaving the 
prison, the angel and Peter proceed for “one street,” i.e., probably 
one block,!3 at which point the angel “suddenly” (eÜdEwG) 
disappears. 


12:11 Then Peter came to himself and said, “Now I know for 
sure that the Lord has sent his angel and rescued me from the 
hand of Herod and from all that the Jewish people were 
expecting” (kai ó Ilétpoc Ev éavt@ yevdouevoc einev: viv ola 
AANOGs Ott &anEoteltAev Ó KUpLOG TOV ÄYYEAOV AUTOD Kal 
EZENATO ue EK yetpòç Hpwdou Kal mdons TÅG mpoodsoKiac Tov 
Aaod THV Tovsaiwv). Only when Peter is alone, on a street corner 
one block from the prison, does he come to his senses and recognize 
the true reality of what has just happened. The Lord has sent his 
angel, who rescued him from the king and from the hostile 
expectations of the Jewish people, who undoubtedly count on a 
conviction and execution as with James (vv. 2-3). 


Luke relates Peter’s realization in a brief monologue of direct 
speech, as he often does, to make the narrative vivid and to 
underline a central insight. Since, for Luke, the expression “the 


people” (ó Aaöc) usually suffices to denote the Jewish people, the 
emphatic “the people of the Jews [tv TouSaiwv]” presents Peter 
as separated from the unbelieving Jews in Jerusalem. God, who sent 
his angel to rescue Peter, is on the side of the followers of Jesus, 
whereas the Jewish king turns out to be God’s opponent, together 
with those of the Jewish people who welcome the violent 
oppression of those who believe in Jesus as the Jewish Messiah. 


12:12 When this dawned on him, he went to the house of 
Mary, the mother of John who is called Mark, where many 
people had gathered and were praying (OvVLSWV TE NABEV Ei 
THY oiklav Tig Mapiac TAS unTpög Iadvvou Tov EIIKAAOLUEVOL 
Mdpkov, ov Noav ikavoi ovvnOpotopuévol Kal POOELXÖLEVOU. In 
vv. 12-19 Luke narrates the aftermath of Peter’s escape from prison. 
After realizing what has just happened, Peter is able to act on his 
own initiative again. He decides to go to a house where he knows 
he will meet other believers and then leave the city. So he goes to 
the house of Mary, who is identified as the mother of John Mark. 


Mary (Mapia)!4 is a follower of Jesus and an evidently wealthy 
woman who placed her house—a substantial house with an outer 
gate (v. 13)—at the disposal of the believers in Jerusalem. As she is 
mentioned without a reference to her husband, she is presumably a 
widow, unless her husband tolerated Christian meetings in his 
house despite not being a follower of Jesus himself, which seems 
less likely. John Mark, her son, is mentioned on account of his role 
in the subsequent missionary work of Barnabas and Paul in the 
cities of Cyprus and southern Galatia (12:25; 13:5, 13; 15:37-39). 
Paul describes him in Col 4:10 as the cousin of Barnabas.!5 The 
gathering of believers in Mary’s house is one of the regular 
meetings held in private houses during which the Christians spent 
time in prayer (2:46-47), praying here for Peter during the early 
days of this new wave of persecution; it is also possible that this 
meeting is specifically convened to pray for Peter. On the content of 
their prayers, see v. 5. 


12:13-14 When he knocked at the door of the gate, a female 
slave named Rhoda came to answer the door. When she 
recognized Peter’s voice, she was so overjoyed that instead of 
opening the gate, she ran inside and reported that Peter was 
standing at the gate (KpoVoavtoc è avTov THV BUpav Tov 


MVAGVOG NPOONAHEV nalslorn UnaKodoaı Övönatı Póðn, Kal 
Enttyvodoa THY PWVNV Tov TIETPOL And TÅG yaptic obk Ävoğev 
TOV TUA@VAa, cioðpayoðoa è Anryyeitev EoTdval TOV TIETPOV 
mp0 TOU mUA@VOC). The reference to a “gate” (UAWV), as distinct 
from a door (@Upa), describes the house of Mary as an apparently 
elegant residence that consisted of a house (oikia) separated from 
the street by an inner courtyard and a gateway. When Peter knocks 
at the door of the gate, a woman named Rhoda, evidently a “female 
slave” (statSiokn) working in Mary’s household, comes to the gate 
to answer. 


As Peter stands in the street in front of the house and hears 
someone coming to the gate, he presumably asks for the door to be 
opened. The joy that grips Rhoda when she recognizes the voice of 
Peter (v. 14) indicates that she recognizes Peter, that she is herself a 
believer, and that she does not expect to see Peter that night. 
Rather than opening the gate, her emotional response moves her to 
run back inside and report to Mary and the believers gathered in 
her house that Peter is standing at the gate. 


12:15-16 They said to her, “You are out of your mind.” She 
insisted that it was so. Then they said, “It is his angel.” Peter 
continued to knock. When they finally opened the gate, they 
saw him and were astonished (oi 8è npög aùtÌv Einav: paivn. N 
Sè Stioyupifeto oUTws Exeiv. ol SE ëAeyov: Ó GyyeAOG EOTIV 
avtobd. ó è Tlétpoc éméuevev Kpobwv- avoi~avtec è elav 
aùTtòv Kal &€oTnoav). Luke narrates what follows in a brief 
dialogue. The believers do not believe Rhoda, suggesting that she is 
crazy. Rather than going back to the gate, letting Peter into the 
house and thus proving that she is right, she argues that her report 
is true. The believers are thoroughly incredulous and suggest she 
has encountered Peter’s “angel” (GyyeA.oc, v. 15e), a term usually 
understood here in terms of “guardian angel” and considered as 
“the double of the person guarded.”16 The believers gathered in 
Mary’s house evidently are not praying for a miraculous escape of 
Peter from prison on the night before his trial and execution. 


Only after Peter’s knocks on the door continue do they open the 
gate (v. 16). When they see Peter, they realize that he is not an 
angel but Peter himself, a fact that astonishes them (see on 2:6). 
This reaction demonstrates the reality of the miracle of Peter’s 
escape. !” 


12:17 He motioned to them to be quiet, then he explained to 
them how the Lord had brought him out of the prison. Then he 
said, “Report this to James and the brothers.” Then he left and 
traveled to another place (KaTaoeloag S€ aUToic TH xElpi otyăv 
SLNyrioaTo avtoic Hc Ó KUPLOG AUTOV Eiriyayev EK TÄG PLAaKÄG 
einEv TE AnayyeiAate TakwRw Kai toig dSeA@oic Tatta. Kai 
EFEAOWV EOpEVON Eig ETEpOV TOnOV). The necessity of a manual 
signal, meant to silence the believers, suggests that they are all 
talking at the same time, trying to make sense of Peter’s sudden 
appearance. Luke summarizes the report that Peter gives to the 
believers and tells them “how” (stG)c) he escaped. The fact that “the 
Lord” (ó KUptoc) is the subject of the sentence of Peter’s report 
indicates that he focuses on God’s initiative and intervention in his 
rescue from prison, although KUptoc can also refer to the risen Jesus 
who continues to intervene in human affairs from God’s throne. 


Luke relates in direct speech Peter’s request that the believers 
assembled in Mary’s house should report his miraculous escape 
from prison “to James and the brothers” (v. 17f-g). Since James 
cannot be the apostle James, the brother of John, who had been 
executed by Agrippa (v. 2), and since James is not more closely 
identified—which suggests a well-known person and, in the present 
context, a person of authority—he is most plausibly identified with 
James, the brother of Jesus (Mark 6:3), who surfaces in 15:13-21 
and 21:18 as the leader of the Jerusalem church (cf. Gal 1:19; 2:9, 
12; see on 15:13). Eusebius describes James as the first bishop of 
Jerusalem (Hist. eccl. 2.23.1). The “brothers” (oi GSeA@oi) are 
either other believers in general or the elders who appear in 11:30 
as the leadership of the Jerusalem church. !8 


Luke does not relate why Peter leaves the congregation and 
Jerusalem (v. 17h), but the reason is obvious: his life is in danger, 
more so than ever before, and thus he leaves to be active elsewhere. 
Luke does not identify the “another place” (€TEpov TOs0V) to which 
Peter travels (v. 17i), reflecting perhaps the necessity of keeping 
Peter’s whereabouts secret.19 Read against the background of Gal 
2:11-15 and 1 Cor 9:5, Luke’s comment should be interpreted in 
terms of intensive and extensive missionary work undertaken by 
Peter after his departure. 


12:18-19 In the morning there was no small commotion 


among the soldiers over what had become of Peter. After Herod 
had organized a search for him and did not find him, he 
interrogated the guards and ordered their execution. Then he 
went down from Judea to Caesarea and stayed there 
(yevonévng è ńuépaç v Tápayoç ovK OAlyoc v Toig 
OTPATLWTALÇ Ti pa O Métpoç Ey£veto. Hpwöng è nığNntýoaç 
aÙTÒv Kai uù Elpwv, AvaKpivac TOUG PÜAAKAG ÈKÉAEVOEV 
AanayOfivat, Kai katTeA0wv And TAG Tovsalag sig Katodpetav 
StétpiBev). When daylight comes and the soldiers wake up from 
their sleep, they are in “a state of mental agitation.”2° They cannot 
understand “what had become of Peter,” i.e., how he could have 
disappeared (v. 18). Peter’s escape becomes public knowledge when 
Agrippa asks for Peter to be brought out to stand trial (cf. v. 4). 


The next three comments in v. 19, all formulated in the aorist 
tense, follow as a matter of course. The king “organized a search” 
(Erıöntnoag), which is unsuccessful (v. 19a-b) since Peter had left 
Jerusalem several hours earlier, perhaps hiding among the 
thousands of Passover pilgrims leaving Jerusalem in all directions. 
The king has the guards “interrogated” (dvaxpivac), probably 
under torture, about their conduct while on guard duty, their 
whereabouts during the night, perhaps their potential complicity in 
Peter’s escape. Eventually Agrippa “ordered their execution” 
(€xéAEvoev AnayOf\vat) for dereliction of duty and probably out of 
fury that Peter was nowhere to be found. 


Luke ends the narrative of Peter’s escape from prison by 
commenting on Agrippa’s relocation from Jerusalem to Caesarea 
(see on 10:1), where he stayed, presumably in the luxurious palace 
built by Herod I that Marullus, the last Roman governor before 
Agrippa was given Judea, had used as a praetorium. 


12:20 He had been infuriated with the people of Tyre and 
Sidon. They joined together and presented themselves in an 
audience with him. They had secured the support of Blastus, 
the chamberlain of the king, and asked for peace, because their 
region depended on the king’s territory for food (fv &è 
OvLOLWAYGV Tuplots Kal LiSwviotc OUOHVLASOV SE napfoav npòç 
aUTOV Kal meloavtes BAdotov, TOV xù TOU KOLTÕVOG TOD 
BaotvEws, NTOÖVTO Eiprvnv tà TO TPEPEOdAL AVTHV TNV XWpav 
And TÄG Baowıkfg). Luke concludes his narrative of Agrippa’s 
persecution of the church in Jerusalem with a third incident that 


relates the king’s death (vv. 20-23), emphasizing the truth that God 
is more powerful than the earthly powers that seek to destroy the 
church. Luke relates the events leading up to Agrippa’s death (v. 
20), the cause of his death (vv. 21-22), and the manner of his death 
(v. 23). Josephus’s account of Agrippa’s demise (Ant. 19.343-350) 
corresponds with Luke’s account in many of the details and in the 
interpretation of Agrippa’s death as punishment for the 
blasphemous hubris he displayed in Caesarea.?1 


There was a dispute between the citizens of Tyre (see on 21:3-6) 
and Sidon (see on 27:3) and Agrippa. The controversy is not 
mentioned in other sources and cannot be reconstructed in detail, 
but it concerned food. The form of the verb used here (Tp£Epeodaı) 
is either middle (“because their country supported itself”) or passive 
(“because their country was supported [by importing grain] from 
the king’s country,” BDAG). Tyre and Sidon, free cities on the 
Phoenician coast in southern Syria, had done something that made 
Agrippa furious so that he had blocked shipments of food, perhaps 
grain from Galilee exported to southern Syria. 22 


The city magistrates of Tyre and Sidon collaborated in trying to 
resolve the dispute; they sent a delegation to Caesarea whose 
members presented themselves in an audience with the king after 
they had secured the support of Blastus, a court official described as 
“the chamberlain” (6 éxi TOO KoıtWvog, lit. “the one in charge of 
the bed chamber”) of the king. They petitioned Agrippa to make 
peace, with the argument that their region depended on the king’s 
territory for food supply. 


12:21-22 On the appointed day, Herod put on his royal robes, 
took his seat on the platform, and addressed them. The 
assembly shouted, “This is the voice of a god, not of a human 
being!” (takt SE ñuépa ó Hpwöng évdSvodyevoc EoOfTa 
Backy Kal Kabioag émi TOO PrinaTog eSnunydpet stpÖG 
autouc. 0 SE uoc ENEPWVEL Geo PWVN Kal OVK AVOPWIOL). 
The delegation of Tyre and Sidon evidently succeeded in achieving 
their goals. The peace agreement was to be publicly announced on 
an “appointed day” (v. 21). Josephus, who does not mention a 
delegation from Tyre and Sidon, describes “spectacles in honor of 
Caesar” held in the theater of Caesarea. These games were probably 
the quadrennial games founded by Herod the Great in 10 BC in 
honor of Augustus.23 


On the appointed day Agrippa entered the theater at daybreak, 
“clad in a garment woven completely of silver so that its texture 
was indeed wondrous” (Josephus, Ant. 19.344). Luke refers to 
“royal robes” (ċoss BaotAtky) when he sat on the platform, a 
term that describes here a “throne-like speaker’s platform.”24 The 
term “assembly” (0 uoc) in v. 22 suggests that the occasion was 
larger than the meeting with the delegation. Agrippa seems to have 
addressed the officials of the court, the delegation from the two 
cities, and the citizens of Caesarea. 


Josephus relates that when Agrippa appeared in the theater, “the 
silver, illumined by the touch of the first rays of the sun, was 
wondrously radiant and by its glitter inspired fear and awe in those 
who gazed intently upon it” (Ant. 19.344). Both Josephus and Luke 
relate that the people assembled acclaimed him as a god. Luke 
reports their reaction in direct speech. They shouted that Agrippa’s 
voice was “the voice of a god” (8¢00 @wvn), not the voice of a 
human being (v. 22).25 This was the reaction of a Gentile crowd 
who failed to distinguish a human from a divine being. The 
imperial cult understood the emperor as a “god present in the 
world,” i.e., like one of the traditional gods, though “located in an 
ambivalent position, higher than mortals but not fully the equal of 
the gods.”26 


12:23 Immediately an angel of the Lord struck him down, 
because he did not give the honor to God. He was eaten by 
worms and expired (napaypňua è ématagev AUTOV ÜyyEA.oG 
Kupiou ave’ Wv ovK &wkeV Tv SdEav TH OEM, Kal yevóuevoç 
OKWANKOPPWTOG ELEWULEEV). Apparently Agrippa accepted, perhaps 
even welcomed, the acclamation as a god.27 He did not give “the 
honor” (trv 86&av) to the one true God, thus committing the most 
fundamental sin that a Jew can commit, violating the first 
commandment. Divine retribution followed swiftly. An angel of the 
Lord “struck him down,” a phrase that may signal sudden pain. 
Luke describes Agrippa’s death as the result of being eaten by 
worms, a Greek expression that is not a medical technical term, 
although the term appears to describe a form of phthiriasis as a 
terminal illness.28 Josephus relates that apart from a stab of pain in 
the heart, “he was also gripped in his stomach by an ache that he 
felt everywhere at once and that was intense from the start” (Ant. 
19.346), a condition that has been identified with appendicitis.29 


Luke’s description of Agrippa’s death identifies him as villain, a bad 
character whose death was deserved. 


12:24 The word of God continued to advance and gain 
converts (0 8È A0yog TOU HeoÜ NUgavev Kal ExANOUvETO). This 
next episode describes the growth of the church (vv. 24-25). First, 
Luke provides another summary statement,30 noting the continued 
expansion of the church as more people accepted the preaching of 
“the word of God,” i.e., of the good news of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah 
and the Savior of the world. Despite the persecution that King 
Agrippa initiated against the church, despite the execution of James 
and the departure of Peter from Jerusalem, the movement of the 
followers of Jesus grew and continued to gain new converts. 


Placed after the long narrative of the persecution of Agrippa 
against the apostles, this verse may indicate continued church 
growth in Jerusalem. Placed after the events related to Agrippa’s 
death in Caesarea, the brief comment may have a wider 
geographical perspective, encompassing the realm of Agrippa’s rule 
over Judea, Samaria, Galilee, and other adjacent areas. Placed at 
the transition from Peter’s ministry in Jerusalem, Judea, and 
Samaria (Acts 1-12) to Paul’s ministry in Syria, Cyprus, Asia Minor, 
and Europe (Acts 13-28), the comment may be intended to 
communicate the fact that Jews and Gentiles continued to be 
converted in large numbers in the 40s. Luke emphasizes, again, that 
nothing can stop the advance of God’s word proclaimed by Jesus’ 
witnesses (see the introduction to this section). 


12:25 Barnabas and Saul returned after they had completed 
their ministry to Jerusalem. They brought John with them, 
who was also called Mark (BapvaBdc SE Kal LavAoc 
UnéotpeWav Eis TepovooAnu ANpWoaVvTes TV Ölakovlav, 
odunaparaßövres Todvvnv TOV EnikAndevra Mäpkov). Luke’s 
second remark picks up his narrative in 11:30, where he had related 
the famine relief visit of Barnabas and Saul from Antioch to 
Jerusalem to deliver the collection from the believers in the Syrian 
capital to the believers in Jerusalem and Judea. The fact that they 
encounter “elders” (11:30; see on 12:17) rather than apostles 
confirms that their famine relief visit to Jerusalem took place after 
Peter’s departure from Jerusalem in AD 41, probably AD 44. After 
completing their “ministry” (Staxovia) to Jerusalem, they return to 


Antioch, taking with them John Mark (see on v. 12). He will 
accompany Barnabas and Saul during their missionary work on 
Cyprus (13:5). 


Theology in Application 


The main theme of the persecution of the Jerusalem church by 
Agrippa I informs readers about a major transition of leadership in 
the early history of the church caused by dramatic events that 
transpired in Jerusalem. At the same time, the passage reveals the 
power of God at work in the messianic movement of Jesus’ 
followers, and it illustrates the dangers of being a believer in Jesus, 
particularly being a leader of the church, and the danger of 
opposing God’s work. This passage has several emphases. 


Leaders Prepared for Persecution 


Leaders of the church are prepared for persecution. The persecution 
organized by Agrippa I was not the first time that the apostles had 
come under pressure. They had been imprisoned, threatened, and 
beaten before, repeatedly. They were ready and willing to face new 
attempts to suppress the followers of Jesus. Enemies of the Christian 
faith who want to silence Christians generally choose the leaders of 
local congregations, of regional organizations, and of national 
denominations as their first targets of violent persecutions. Luke’s 
narrative of James’s execution and of Peter’s near-execution 
challenges Christian leaders to examine their priorities and 
motivations. It is obvious, in contexts of political danger, that only 
believers with the right priorities and motivations will accept calls 
to lead churches; motivations focused on prestige, position, comfort, 
and salary will not survive the fire of arrest, legal (sham) trials, 
imprisonment, and potential execution. 


Changes in Leadership 


Churches are prepared for changes in leadership. The apostles had led 
the Jerusalem church for twelve years after Jesus’ death, 
resurrection, and ascension. Then James was killed, Peter had to 
leave Jerusalem in the early morning hours after his escape from 
prison, and it appears that the other apostles left as well. The 
leadership of the church shifted from the apostles, whose names we 
know (Acts 1:13, 26), to elders, whose names Luke does not record 
(with the exception of James, the brother of the Lord). Since Luke’s 


focus shifts from Peter to Paul and thus from Jerusalem to the 
Roman provinces beyond Palestine, we do not know much about 
the history of the Jerusalem church after this transition of 
leadership. Luke’s narrative of Peter’s departure demonstrates, 
however, that all leaders can be replaced. The itinerant missionary 
ministry (on which Peter embarked) is not inferior to local pastoral 
ministry, and the growth of the church (12:24) does not depend on 
one person nor on a particular group of leaders; rather, it depends 
always, and only, on the power of the word of God. 


God’s Intervention 


Believers reckon with the possibility of God’s intervention. Luke does 
not report whether the imprisoned Peter prayed for a miraculous 
escape; his report of the reaction of the believers assembled in 
Mary’s house to Rhoda’s excited news of Peter standing at the door 
suggests that they did not reckon with a miraculous escape in the 
night before his trial and execution. But they did pray, and God 
answered their prayer, perhaps in ways they had not anticipated. 
God intervened by rescuing Peter from prison with the assistance of 
an angel in the middle of the night. But God did not intervene in 
the case of James, who was arrested, imprisoned, and executed 
(12:1-2). 

Believers trust in God, which means that they know that they 
cannot manipulate him into getting him to fulfill what they wish 
for. Trust in God implies the confidence that God will give strength 
to endure suffering, courage to endure execution, and boldness to 
be a witness of God’s power and grace right to the end. This is 
precisely what Daniel’s friends said to Nebuchadnezzar, who had 
demanded that all people should fall down and worship the golden 
statue that King Nebuchadnezzar had set up: “King 
Nebuchadnezzar, we do not need to defend ourselves before you in 
this matter. If we are thrown into the blazing furnace, the God we 
serve is able to deliver us from it, and he will deliver us from Your 
Majesty’s hand. But even if he does not, we want you to know, Your 
Majesty, that we will not serve your gods or worship the image of 
gold you have set up” (Dan 3:16-18). They give witness of their 
faith in the one true God, they are prepared to die for their faith, 
and they express their conviction that God can rescue them. 
Believers do not “name and claim” outcomes they expect God to 
bring about; authentic believers express their faith, they formulate 


their hopes and wishes in prayers, they acknowledge God’s 
sovereignty to do as he sees fit, and they leave their fate in his 
hands. 


God’s Enemies and Judgment 


God’s enemies face God’s judgment. Agrippa died after only three or 
four years on the throne, punished by God on account of his 
acceptance of divine acclamation, and—in the context of Acts 12— 
on account of his persecution of the church. Not all political leaders 
who persecute the church, and not all individuals who belong to a 
mob burning churches and killing Christians, die instantly or suffer 
horrible deaths. But all of God’s enemies will face God’s judgment. 
It is certainly true that from Luke’s account “many an early 
Christian will have drawn comfort and strength in the face of 
political pressure and persecution.”3! Believers in Jesus knew that 
they would participate in God’s judgment of the world (1 Cor 6:2), 
a fact that helped them to stand with courage before God’s enemies. 
John Stott comments, “Tyrants may be permitted for a time to boast 
and bluster, oppressing the church and hindering the spread of the 
gospel, but they will not last. In the end, their empire will be 
broken and their pride abased.”32 


Notes 


1. On the structure of miracles stories see on 3:1-10 (Structure and Literary Form). 
2. Cf. Rapske, Paul in Roman Custody, 137. 


3. Cf. Luke 8:51; 9:28, 54. James son of Zebedee needs to be distinguished from James son of 
Alphaeus, another member of the Twelve (Luke 6:15), and James, the brother of Jesus (Matt 
13:55; Mark 6:3; Gal 1:19; Acts 12:17; 15:13-21; 21:18). 

4. The fact that Agrippa ordered an execution by sword indicates that he had been given the 
authority for capital punishment (ius gladii). 

5. Barrett, Acts, 575; cf. J. Duncan M. Derrett, Law in the New Testament (London: Darton, 
Longman & Todd, 1970), 340. 


6. The term TovSaiol, probably a reference to the Jewish leadership, is used here negatively 
for the first time in Acts (cf. Jervell, Apostelgeschichte, 332) and is thus translated as 
“Judeans” (cf. BDAG, s.v. Tovöalog 1). 


7. For Passover and the Festival of Unleavened Bread, see Exod 12:1-13:10. In v. 4 the term 
“Passover” stands for the two consecutive festivals, seen as one holiday. On Nisan 13 (the 
first month of the Jewish calendar, in earlier times called Abib), all leavened foodstuffs 
were removed from the house before the Passover lamb was slaughtered in the evening 
when Nisan 14 began; unleavened bread was eaten for the next seven days (Deut 16:3-4). 


8. The term TeTpáðtov denotes a detachment or squad of four soldiers, one soldier for each of 
the four night watches (BDAG). 


9. As in the Lord’s appearance to Saul on the road to Damascus; cf. 9:3; 22:6, 9-11; 26:13. See 
the appearance of the angels at Jesus’ birth (Luke 2:9). 


10. The verb often describes a heavy blow; evidently Peter is fast asleep. 
11. Presumably Peter had lain on his cloak while sleeping; Pesch, Apostelgeschichte, 1:365. 


12. The term translated as “by itself” (aùTóuatoç) is defined in BDAG, as pertaining to 
“something that happens without visible cause.” 
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Chapter 24 
Acts 13:1-12 


Literary Context 


In the first part of his account of Jesus’ continuing work through the 
apostles who are his witnesses, Luke focused on Peter and on the 
life and work of the Jerusalem church, showing how God fulfilled 
his promises, how Jesus continues at work as Israel’s crucified, 
risen, and exalted Messiah and Savior, and how he is restoring 
Israel in Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria even as the messianic 
people of God have begun to move into the Gentile world. In the 
second part, which begins in Acts 13, Luke’s focus shifts to Paul, 
showing how the good news of Jesus spreads through new regions 
of the eastern Mediterranean world and how Gentile believers are 
accepted as full participants in the restored people of God. + 


In this second half, Luke relates in four major sections the 
missionary work of Paul in the cities of Cyprus and southern Galatia 
(13:1-15:33), his work in Macedonia and Achaia (15:35-18:22), his 
work in Ephesus (18:23-20:38), and his imprisonment in Jerusalem, 
Caesarea, and Rome (21:17-28:31). The present text is the first 
major section, consisting of five episodes that comprise period 7 of 
Paul’s missionary work (see below, “In Depth: Paul’s Missionary 
Work”): Paul and Barnabas proclaim the gospel in Salamis and 
Paphos (13:1-12), Pisidian Antioch (13:13-52), Iconium (14:1-7), 
Lystra (14:8-20), and in Derbe and Perge (14:21-28). 

Up until now, Luke has referred to Paul by his Hebrew name, 
Saul. He was mentioned first as among those who executed Stephen 
(7:58; 8:1) and who persecuted the followers of Jesus, both in 
Jerusalem (8:3) and in other cities (9:1-2). In 9:3-30 Luke related 
Paul’s conversion to faith in Jesus as the crucified, risen, and 
exalted Messiah and Lord and his commissioning as Jesus’ witness 
to Jews and Gentiles. Luke briefly mentioned Saul’s missionary 
preaching in Damascus (9:20-22) and in Jerusalem (9:28-29). He 
then took Saul from Jerusalem to Tarsus (9:30), implying that he 
was preaching there as well, and then from Tarsus to Antioch in 


Syria (11:25-26), where he preached and taught alongside 
Barnabas. 


Together with Barnabas, Saul took the famine relief that the 
Antiochene believers had organized for the believers in Judea to the 
elders of the congregation in Jerusalem (11:30), and they returned 
to Antioch (12:25). In 13:1-14:28 Luke relates the missionary work 
of Saul and Barnabas on Cyprus and in southern Galatia. In 13:9, 
introducing Saul’s first words in his narrative, given in direct 
speech, Luke transitions from using “Saul” to using his Latin name 
“Paul,” which he will use in the remainder of his narrative, a 
change in nomenclature that signifies the transition from 
missionary outreach to the Jewish people to missionary work 
among both Jews and Gentiles in areas outside of Palestine. 


In terms of chronology, the previous episode, which focused on 
the persecution led by King Agrippa against the church in 
Jerusalem with the subsequent departure of Peter, and perhaps all 
the remaining apostles, from Jerusalem, was a flashback to events 
that probably transpired in AD 41. Barnabas invited Saul/Paul to 
join the missionary and pastoral ministry in Antioch perhaps in AD 
42. The two of them brought the famine relief from the church in 
Antioch to the believers in Judea in Jerusalem probably in AD 44. 
The mission to Cyprus took place in AD 45, the immediately 
following missionary work in the cities of southern Galatia in AD 
45-47 (or 46-47; we don’t know how long Barnabas and Paul 
stayed on Cyprus). 


III. The Beginnings of the Mission to Gentiles (8:4- 
12:25) 

IV. The Mission of Paul in Asia Minor: Cyprus, 
Galatia, Pamphylia (13:1-15:33) 
A. The Mission of Paul and Barnabas on 


Cyprus, in South Galatia, and in Pamphylia 
(13:1-14:28) 

26. The mission on Cyprus (13:1-12) 

27. The Mission in Pisidian Antioch (13:13-52) 


In Depth: Paul’s Missionary Work 


It is customary to describe Paul’s work in terms of “three 
missionary journeys,” which are so labeled in Bible 
translations and commentaries and so marked in the maps 
reproduced in Bibles, Bible atlases, and Bible dictionaries. 
The so-called “first missionary journey” takes Paul to 
Cyprus and Galatia (Acts 13-14), the “second missionary 
journey” takes him to Macedonia and Achaia (Acts 16- 
18), and the “third missionary journey” has Paul 
preaching in Ephesus and returning to Jerusalem via 
Macedonia and Achaia (Acts 19-20). Our analysis of 
Paul’s missionary activity after his conversion has him 
preaching in Damascus, Arabia, Jerusalem, Syria/Cilicia, 
and Antioch prior to going to Cyprus. In other words, to 
talk of his “missionary journeys” wrongly creates the 
impression that Paul’s missionary work was limited to 
these journeys. Of course, those journeys? played an 
important role in Paul’s work as a missionary. The table 
below specifies the individual phases of Paul’s missionary 
work as they emerge from a study not only of Luke’s 
narrative in Acts but also from Paul’s letters.3 


Period 1 

Damascus 

Acts 9:19-25; Gal 1:17 
AD 32/33 


Period 2 
Arabia/Nabatea 

Gal 1:17; 2 Cor 11:32 
32-33 


Period 3 

Jerusalem 

Acts 9:26-29; Rom 1:16 
33/34 


Period 4 

Syria/Cilicia; Tarsus 

Acts 9:30; 11:25-26; Gal 1:21 
34-42 


Period 5 

Syria; Antioch 

Acts 11:26-30; 13:1 
42-44 


Period 6 

Cyprus (Salamis; Paphos) 
Acts 13:4-12 

45 


Period 7 

Galatia (Pisidian Antioch; Iconium; Lystra; Derbe); 
Pamphylia (Perge) 

Acts 13:14-14:23; Acts 14:24-26 

45-47; 47 


Period 8 

Macedonia (Philippi; Thessalonica; Berea) 
Acts 16:6-17:15 

49-50 


Period 9 

Achaia (Athens; Corinth) 
Acts 17:16-18:28 

50-51 


Period 10 

Asia (Ephesus) 
Acts 19:1-41 
52-55 


Period 11 
Illyricum 
Rom 15:19 
56 


Period 12 

Judea (Caesarea) 
Acts 21:27-26:32 
57-59 


Period 13 
Rome 

Acts 28:17-28 
60-62 


Period 14 

Spain 

1 Clement 5:5-7 
63-64? 


Period 15 
Crete 
Titus 1:5 
64-65? 


Main Idea 


The missionary work of Paul and Barnabas is authenticated by the 
Holy Spirit, supported by the church in Antioch, characterized by 
geographical movement, and focused on proclaiming the word of 
God. 


Translation 


Acts 13:1-12 
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Setting: Place In the church in Antioch 
Description there were prophets and 
teachers: 
List (1) Barnabas, 
(2) (Identification) Simeon called Niger, 
(3) (Identification) Lucius of Cyrene, 
(4) (Identification) Manaen, who had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch, and 
(5) Saul. 


Setting: Time While they were worshiping the Lord and 
fasting, 
Action (Characterentrance) the Holy Spirit said, 
Command “Appoint Barnabas and 
Saul 
Purpose for the work to which I have called them.” 


Setting: Time/Action So, after they had fasted and 
Action prayed, 
Action they laid hands on them 
Action and they let them go. 


Setting: Cause Thus sent out by the Holy Spirit, 
Action (Place) they went down to Seleucia 
Action (Place) and from there they sailed to Cyprus. 


Setting: Time/Place When they arrived in Salamis, 

Action they proclaimed the word of God 
Place in the synagogues of the Jews. 

Association John was with them as their helper. 


Setting: Time After they had traveled from place to place 
Place through the whole island 
Place and reached Paphos, 
Character entrance they met a certain man, 
Character description a magician, 
Character description a false prophet 
Character description who was a Jew, 
Identification whose name was Bar-Jesus. 
Character entrance He was in the service of the proconsul Sergius Paulus, 
Character description an intelligent man, 
Action who had summoned Barnabas and Saul 
Cause as he wished to hear the word of God. 
Antagonist But the magician Elymas 
Aside/Explanation (for this is what his name means) 
Action (Conflict) opposed them 


d Description 

a Protagonist 

b Identification 

È Description/Cause 
d Action 


Action (speech) 


Explanation 
Time 


e Setting: Manner 
f Event 

g Action 
h 


Means 


12a Setting: Time 
b Action (Result 


GC Cause 


as he tried to turn the proconsul away from the faith. 
But Saul, 
also known as Paul, 
who was filled with the Holy Spirit, 
looked intently at him 
and said, 
“You are full of all kinds of deceit and 
fraud, 
you son of the devil and 
enemy of all that is right; 
will you not stop making crooked the straight paths of the Lord? 
Look, the hand of the Lord is now against you: 
you shall be blind, 
unable to see the sun, 
for a while.” 


Immediately 
a dark mist came over him, 
and he went groping about for someone to lead him 
by the hand. 


When the proconsul saw what had happened, 
he believed, 
amazed at the teaching about the Lord. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The fourth major section of Acts (13:1-15:33), which begins Luke’s 
narrative of Paul’s missionary work, has two parts. In the first part, 
Luke reports on the missionary work of Paul and Barnabas on 
Cyprus, in southern Galatia, and in Pamphylia (13:1-14:28). The 
second part narrates the background, the proceedings, and the 
outcome of the Apostles’ Council in Jerusalem, confirming existing 
policies for missionary work among Gentiles (15:1-33). The first 
episode of the fourth major section, which focuses on the mission to 
Cyprus (13:1-12), consists of four incidents. (1) Luke begins by 
explaining the departure of Paul and Barnabas from Syrian Antioch, 
who embark on a new missionary initiative (vv. 1-3). (2) Luke 
briefly narrates the proclamation of the gospel in cities on the 
southern coast of Cyprus (vv. 4-5). (3) The narrative shifts to 
Paphos, the seat of the governor of the province, and to Paul’s 
encounter with Bar-Jesus, a Jewish magician (vv. 6-11). (4) Luke 
reports the conversion of Sergius Paulus, the proconsul (v. 12). 


The episode is a narrative that includes a list of names (v. 1), a 
revelation by the Holy Spirit related in direct speech (v. 2), travel 
notices (vv. 4-5, 6), a miracle story (a punitive miracle; vv. 9-11) 
with a speech by Paul (vv. 10-11), as well as a conversion story (vv. 
7-12). Paul’s speech in vv. 10-11 is the first of several Pauline 
speeches in Acts, most of which are considerably longer. Some have 


identified vv. 4-12 as a missionary narrative. 


In Depth: Paul’s Speeches 


Luke relates twelve speeches of Paul. Their audiences, 
localities, and geographical locations can be listed as 
follows. 


Speech: 1 

In Acts: 13:6-11 

Recipient: Jew: Bar-Jesus 
Place: Governor’s praetorium (?) 
Location: Paphos (Cyprus) 


Speech: 2 

In Acts: 13:16-41 

Recipient: Jews, proselytes, God-fearers 
Place: Synagogue 

Location: Antioch (Pisidia) 


Speech: 3 

In Acts: 14:15-18 

Recipient: Gentiles: polytheists 
Place: In front of temple of Zeus 
Location: Lystra (Galatia) 


Speech: 4 

In Acts: 17:22-31 

Recipient: Gentiles: aristocrats 
Place: Areopagus 

Location: Athens (Achaia) 


Speech: 5 

In Acts: 20:17-38 

Recipient: Christians: elders 
Place: Meeting place of church 
Location: Miletus (Asia) 


Speech: 6 
In Acts: 22:1-21 
Recipient: Jews 


Place: Outer court of the temple 
Location: Jerusalem (Judea) 


Speech: 7 

In Acts: 23:1-6 

Recipient: Jews: aristocrats 
Place: Sanhedrin 

Location: Jerusalem (Judea) 


Speech: 8 

In Acts: 24:10-21 

Recipient: Gentiles: Governor Felix 
Place: Governor’s praetorium 
Location: Caesarea (Judea) 


Speech: 9 

In Acts: 25:8-11 

Recipient: Gentiles: Governor Festus 
Place: Governor’s praetorium 
Location: Caesarea (Judea) 


Speech: 10 

In Acts: 26:1-23 

Recipient: Gentiles, Jews: Festus, Agrippa 
Place: Governor’s praetorium 

Location: Caesarea (Judea) 


Speech: 11 

In Acts: 28:17-20 

Recipient: Jews: Jewish leaders 
Place: Prison 

Location: Rome (Italy) 


Speech: 12 

In Acts: 28:25-28 

Recipient: Jews: Jewish leaders 
Place: Prison 

Location: Rome (Italy) 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Mission on Cyprus (13:1-12) 
A. The New Missionary Initiative of Barnabas and Paul 
(13:1-3) 
1. The prophets and teachers of the church in Antioch 
(13:1) 
2. The worship of the Antioch church (13:2a-b) 
3. The revelation of the Holy Spirit commissioning 
Barnabas and Saul (13:2c-f) 
4. The invocation of God’s blessing for the missionary 
work of Barnabas and Saul (13:3) 
B. Missionary Work on the Southern Coast of Cyprus 
(13:4-6c) 
1. The journey from Antioch via Seleucia to Salamis on 
Cyprus (13:4-5a) 
2. The proclamation of the word of God to the Jews in 
Salamis (13:5b-c) 
3. The assistance of John Mark (13:5d) 
4. The missionary work in cities on the southern coast of 
Cyprus (13:6a-c) 
C. The Confrontation with the Magician Bar-Jesus in 
Paphos (13:6d-11) 
1. The encounter with the Jewish magician Bar-Jesus 
(13:6d-h) 
2. The interest in the gospel by Sergius Paulus, the 
proconsul (13:7) 
3. The opposition of Bar-Jesus (13:8) 
4. The divine punishment of Bar-Jesus (13:9-11) 
a. Paul’s inspiration by the Holy Spirit (13:9) 
b. Paul’s indictment of Bar-Jesus (13:10-11d) 
i. Accusation: Bar-Jesus is full of deceit and fraud 
(13:10a-c) 
ii. Denunciation: Bar-Jesus is a son of the devil 
(13:10d-e) 
iii. Rhetorical question: Bar-Jesus opposes God’s 
work (13:10f) 
iv. Announcement of God’s judgment (13:11a) 
v. Announcement of God’s punishment of Bar-Jesus 
(13:11b-d) 
c. Bar-Jesus’ blindness (13:11e-h) 
D. The Conversion of the Proconsul Sergius Paulus in 


Paphos (13:12) 

1. The conversion of Sergius Paulus (13:12a-b) 

2. The teaching about the Lord as the cause of the 
proconsul’s conversion (13:12c) 


Explanation of the Text 


13:1 In the church in Antioch there were prophets and 
teachers: Barnabas, Simeon called Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, 
Manaen, who had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch, 
and Saul (Noav 8è &v Avrtioxeia Kata TV 00oav ékKANoiav 
npopňtal Kal SiédoKarXol 6 TE BapvaBdc kai Lupewv oO 
KaAoUuEvVog Níyep Kal AovKtog ó Kupnvaioc, Mavarv TE 
Hpwdou Tod Tetpadpyou OUVTPOYOG Kal LatA.0c). Luke begins his 
account of the missionary work of Saul/Paul with a brief 
description of the life of the congregation in Antioch (vv. 1-2), in 
whose ministry and leadership Saul and Barnabas were fully 
integrated. 


The church in Antioch, the capital of the Roman province of Syria 
(see on 11:20), was led by two groups of people: “prophets” 
(npopfitaı) and “teachers” (Stáokañor). Christian prophets (see 
on 11:27) would have conveyed, as did the prophets in Israel’s 
history, God’s revelation, expressed in terms of exhortation, 
instruction, critique, encouragement, and at times disclosure about 
future events. Teachers are mentioned only here in Acts, but the 
central importance of teaching God’s word—revealed in Israel’s 
Scriptures, in Jesus’ ministry, and in the apostles’ preaching—is 
evident in Luke’s frequent references to teaching activity5 and to 
the body of teaching that is passed on.6 Luke’s favorite term for the 
leaders of local congregations is “elder” (see on 11:30; 14:23).7 


In 1 Cor 12:28-29 (cf. Rom 12:6-7; Eph 4:11) prophets and 
teachers are also mentioned prominently as the leaders of the local 
churches. The roles of prophets and teachers together “imply a 
balance necessary to the life of any church—an openness to new 
insight and development inspired by the Spirit (the role of the 
prophet), balanced by a loyalty to the tradition taught and 
interpreted (the role of the teacher).”8 We should not assume, 
however, that the boundaries between the roles and functions of 
apostles, prophets, and teachers were well defined in the first- 
century church. Peter, Paul, and Barnabas seem to have been 


apostles, prophets, and teachers at the same time. 


The diversity of the group of five “prophets and teachers” is 
noteworthy. Barnabas (see on 4:36) was a Greek-speaking Jew from 
Cyprus who had lived in Jerusalem and who guaranteed the 
continuity of the growing church in Antioch with the church in 
Jerusalem. He is mentioned first because of his leading role in the 
church in Antioch (cf. 11:23-26), possibly also because of his age. 


Simeon may have been a black man of African origin as his 
grecized Latin name “Niger” (Niyep) suggests, a term that means 
“dark-complexioned” or “black.” 


Lucius originally came from Cyrene in North Africa. He may have 
belonged to the synagogue of the Cyrenians in Jerusalem (6:9) but 
came to Antioch fleeing from Jerusalem after Stephen’s execution. ? 


Manaen had been “brought up” with Herod Antipas, the son of 
Herod I who ruled as tetrarch over Galilee during the ministries of 
John the Baptist and Jesus (Luke 3:1). Some have linked him with 
Chuza, a steward of Herod Antipas (perhaps a manager of one of his 
estates), whose wife Joanna was among the women who 
accompanied Jesus (Luke 8:3). This connection must remain 
hypothetical, however. Manaen evidently belonged to a noble 
Jewish family with connections to Herod’s court. Since Herod I 
made sure his sons had a good Greek education, the same can be 
assumed for Manaen. Since “brought up” (oUvTp0@osc) was used as 
a title, Manaen, before his conversion, may have held an influential 
position at the court of Herod Antipas.10 


Saul (see on 9:1-2) was a diaspora Jew from Tarsus who had 
studied under Gamaliel in Jerusalem, was present when Stephen 
was executed, had persecuted the believers in Judea, and had been 
a missionary in Damascus, Nabatea, and Cilicia before coming to 
Antioch (cf. 7:58; 9:20-22, 30; 11:25-26). 


13:2 While they were worshiping the Lord and fasting, the 
Holy Spirit said, “Appoint Barnabas and Saul for the work to 
which I have called them” (AEttTOUpyOUVTwV dE AUTMV TH Kuplw 
Kal VNOTEUOVTWV EINEV TO mveðua TO ÄyYLOV- ÄPOPLOATE N LOL 
TOV Bapvaßäv Kal LataAov giç TO Epyov Ö mpOOKEKANHAL 
avtovc). The worship of the church in Antioch would have 
included prayers (v. 3) as well as teaching and the breaking of 
bread (2:42). It also included the practice of fasting (vNOTELÖVTwV, 


present participle), evidently a regular part of the devotional 
discipline of the congregation. 


During one of the regular worship times that included fasting, 
one of the leaders of the church receives a specific prophetic 
utterance. The Holy Spirit directs them to appoint Barnabas and 
Saul for the work to which he has called (or summoned) them. The 
term “work” (tO &pyov) refers to the missionary work that they will 
jointly undertake in the cities of Cyprus and southern Galatia, 
described in the next two chapters. The exalted Jesus had called 
Saul to proclaim the good news to Jews and Gentiles (9:15; cf. 
22:15; 26:16-18; Gal 1:15-16), a missionary commission that Saul 
obeyed immediately after his conversion twelve years or so earlier. 
Barnabas had earlier been commissioned by the leaders of the 
Jerusalem church to go to Antioch and assist the missionary work 
and the pastoral ministry in the church there (11:22). 


Now God’s Spirit commissions these two preachers and teachers 
to leave Antioch and proclaim the gospel in new regions. The fact 
that Luke relates the words of the Holy Spirit in direct speech, 
placed between his comment on the worship of the church (v. 2a-b) 
and the sending off of Barnabas and Saul by the church (v. 3), 
underscores Luke’s emphasis that the initiative for the missionary 
work comes from God’s Spirit. In Acts this is the only direct 
imperative that the Spirit gives to a church—which is all the more 
significant since it inaugurates Paul’s missionary work after his 
ministry in Antioch.!! 


13:3 So, after they had fasted and prayed, they laid hands on 
them and they let them go (TÖTE vnotevoavtes Kal 
TPOOEVEAUEVOL Kal ExlLOEVTEC TAG XEIpac aUTOIC AreAuoav). The 
congregation responds to the prophetic directive of the Spirit with 
four actions. They call for another period of fasting 
(vnoTeboavtec). They pray (npooevzäuevou), surely for wisdom, 
guidance, courage, and protection for Barnabas and Saul as they 
embark on a new missionary initiative. They lay hands on them 
(€mlOEVTEG TAS XElpag aUTOIC), probably as they pray for Barnabas 
and Saul, invoking God’s presence, blessing, and empowerment (see 
on 6:6). Then they send them on their way (AneAuoav), acting in 
obedience to the directive of the Spirit. 


While in human terms the church in Antioch is the “sending 


? 


agency” of Barnabas and Saul, in theological terms it is the Holy 
Spirit who sets apart, calls, commissions, and empowers the two 
missionaries. The commissioning by the church in Antioch does not 
mark the beginning of the missionary work of either Barnabas or 
Saul/Paul, but should be seen as confirming their missionary calling 
and as inaugurating a new phase of missionary work. 


Luke does not explain why Barnabas and Saul go to Cyprus (v. 4); 
this destination is not mentioned in the prophetic utterance of v. 2. 
Barnabas and Saul may have planned a new missionary initiative 
with the goal of reaching Cyprus for some time. Two factors may 
have been decisive. (1) Barnabas was a native of Cyprus (4:36); as 
he had recruited Saul as a coworker for the evangelistic and 
pastoral ministry in Antioch (11:25-26), he may well have taken 
the initiative in suggesting Cyprus as the next geographical area for 
the gospel. (2) Some of the Greek-speaking Jewish believers who 
had to leave Jerusalem in AD 31/32 engaged in missionary work in 
cities on the Phoenician coast, in Antioch, and on Cyprus (11:19); 
since Barnabas would have known these believers, he may well 
have felt responsible not only for the consolidation of the work that 
Jerusalem believers had initiated in Antioch but also for their work 
in the cities of Cyprus. Barnabas, together with Saul and the other 
leaders of the church in Antioch, would surely have asked God for a 
confirmation of these plans to engage in missionary outreach in 
other regions. 


13:4 Thus sent out by the Holy Spirit, they went down to 
Seleucia, and from there they sailed to Cyprus (aUtoi uèv ovv 
EKTEUPHEVTEG UmO TOU Ayiov xveúpatoçs KaTHAPoV sic 
LeAvEvKElav, EKEIHEV TE AnEnAEVoavV Eig KUmpov). Luke once 
again emphasizes God’s initiative: it is the Holy Spirit who has sent 
out the two missionaries. They travel 16 miles (25 km.) from 
Antioch to Seleucia, where they embark on a ship and sail to 
Cyprus, a distance of about 62 miles (100 km.). Seleucia was one of 
the most important harbor cities on the Syrian coast, with an 
artificial inner and an outer harbor that served as a base of the 
imperial fleet. 


13:5 When they arrived in Salamis, they proclaimed the word 
of God in the synagogues of the Jews. John was with them as 
their helper (kai yevönevor Ev Ladaylvı KathyyeAAov TOV 


AOyOV TOD HEOÖ év Taic oUVaywyaic THV ToUsSaiwv. eiyov 8è Kai 
Twavvnv Unnpetnv). The missionaries arrive in Salamis, a harbor 
city on the east coast of Cyprus. Salamis was the seat of the 
Ptolemaic governors in the second century BC, rebuilt with help 
from Augustus after the devastating earthquake of 15 BC. Luke’s 
brief account of the activities of Barnabas and Saul/Paul reflects a 
pattern that characterizes all missionary work reported by Luke in 
the rest of Acts: the missionaries first establish contact with the 
Jewish community. 12 


The plural “synagogues” (see on 6:9) indicates that the Jewish 
community was large, meeting regularly in several locations. 
Barnabas and Saul preach “the word of God” (see on 4:29, 31), i.e., 
the good news of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior. As they had 
been important leaders of the ministry connected with the believers 
in Antioch through which a large number of Greeks came to faith in 
Jesus (11:20-26), it can be assumed that they also reach out to 
Gentiles, at least to God-fearers attending the synagogue services, in 
which Barnabas and Saul are able to explain the word of God as it 
relates to Jesus. Luke does not report the success, or lack thereof, of 
the missionaries’ preaching in Salamis. However, the reference to 
the proclamation of God’s word implies, in Acts, the coming to faith 
of people who hear Jesus’ witnesses preach the good news. 


The two missionaries are assisted! by John Mark, whom they 
brought along from Jerusalem to Antioch (12:25). This comment 
can be taken in the sense that they not only preached in 
synagogues, an activity for which they would not need the help of 
John Mark, but also helped people come to faith, who were then 
baptized and integrated into the new community of believers in 
Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior—a series of activities for which 
Barnabas and Saul would indeed benefit from the assistance of a 
coworker. 


13:6 After they had traveled from place to place through the 
whole island and reached Paphos, they met a certain man, a 
magician, a false prophet who was a Jew, whose name was 
Bar-Jesus (SteA@dvtec è GANV TV vijoov Axpı Häpov evpov 
ävõpa TWA uäyov bevsonpoprtnv Tovsaiov © Övona Bapujood). 
The comment in v. 6a-c summarizes the missionary work of 
Barnabas and Saul in the cities on the southern coast of Cyprus— 
Kition, Amathos, Neapolis, Kourion, and Paphos. The verb 


translated as “traveled from place to place” and the phrase “the 
whole island” suggest missionary work: in 8:4 the same verb 
conveys missionary activity. The distance from Salamis to Paphos is 
about 112 miles (180 km.). Assuming that private travelers walked 
about 15 to 20 miles (25 to 30 km.) per day,!4 the journey from 
Salamis to Paphos involved seven days of walking—a period that 
does not include longer stays in the cities through which they 
passed. Whether Paul, who traveled by foot, always carried all of 
his provisions of clothing (in addition to food) is doubtful. He and 
his companions would have traveled with little baggage: “they 
would only have taken with them as much as they could carry with 
ease.” 15 


We do not know how long they spent in the cities they visited. 
The fact that Luke provides no details and reports no conversions 
does not mean that the proclamation of the gospel in these cities 
was not successful. The return of Barnabas and John Mark in AD 49 
to Cyprus (15:39) indicates, perhaps, that there were churches on 
Cyprus that they wanted to visit and assist in their ministry, just as 
Barnabas had gone from Jerusalem to Antioch to assist the newly 
founded church there. 


In vv. 6d-11 Luke describes the encounter in Paphos of Barnabas 
and Saul with the Jewish astrologer Bar-Jesus, who advised the 
Roman governor Sergius Paulus. The capital city of the province 
since 15 BC, Paphos was a typical Greco-Roman city with the usual 
infrastructure that included numerous temples, a theater, an 
amphitheater, a gymnasion, baths, and also a mint. The temple of 
Aphrodite in Old Paphos, about 10 miles (16 km.) southwest of the 
new city, was famous during the early Roman imperial period. 


This is the second time in Acts that Luke reports a confrontation 
with a magician: Peter confronted Simon in Samaria (8:9-11, 18- 
24); now Paul confronts Bar-Jesus in Paphos. Luke introduces Bar- 
Jesus with a lengthy description that strings together five 
descriptors: (1) “a certain man”; (2) a “magician” (uáyoç), i.e., a 
person skilled in the use of incantations with the goal of influencing 
or controling transcendent powers to overcome public or private 
problems (see on 8:9); (3) a “false prophet,” i.e., a person who 
appealed to divine authority for his pronouncements but whose 
claims are rejected as false,16 an evaluation of his status that may 
come from the Jewish community in Paphos or that may be the 


result of Saul’s confrontation; (4) a “Jew,” i.e., of Jewish descent, 
but not necessarily a member in good standing of the local Jewish 
community, who probably would not have approved of his 
involvement in magic; (5) a man named Bar-Jesus, Aramaic for “son 
of Jesus” or “son of Joshua”;17 in v. 8 the “meaning” 
(nedepunvebetau) of his name is given as “Elymas.”18 


13:7 He was in the service of the proconsul Sergius Paulus, an 
intelligent man, who had summoned Barnabas and Saul as he 
wished to hear the word of God (6c fv obv TH Avdundtw Lepyiw 
HavAaw, Avöpi ovvet@. obto¢ mpookaAreoduevoc Bapvaßăv Kai 
LavAov éxeChtnoev AKoloal TOV Adyov Tov OEot). It appears 
that Bar-Jesus was “in the service of” (oUv, lit., “with”) the Roman 
proconsul; i.e., he probably was his court astrologer. The Greek 
term translated with the Latin proconsul (GvOUmatoc) is the 
standard term for “the head of the government in a senatorial 
province.”19 


When Barnabas and Saul arrived in Paphos, Sergius Paulus was 
the proconsul of the Roman province of Cyprus. Luke characterizes 
him with three comments. (1) He was an “intelligent man” (åvìp 
ovveToc). The Greek term generally denotes human intelligence, 
discernment, the ability to judge—not a prerequisite for becoming 
proconsul of a senatorial province, but certainly an advantage for a 
man in such a position. He was evidently a pagan, the first reported 
polytheist with whom Christian missionaries have contact in Acts. 
Some interpret the term in a religious sense: Sergius Paulus was “a 
man of understanding” because “he proves receptive to the 
Christian message.”20 


(2) He had taken the initiative in contacting Barnabas and Saul: 
he “summoned” (npookañeoáuevoç) them, i.e., called for the 
missionaries to appear before him. He may have heard of the arrival 
of the two Jewish teachers from Bar-Jesus. 


(3) He “wished” (€xeCrtnoev) to hear the “word of God,” i.e., 
wanted to be informed about the message that Barnabas and Saul 
were proclaiming in the synagogue of Paphos. 


13:8 But the magician Elymas (for this is what his name 
means) opposed them, as he tried to turn the proconsul away 
from the faith (4v@iotato SE avToIc EAA 6 HÄYOG, OUTWG yàp 


weOEpUNVEVETAL TO Övona avToD, CnTWv StaotpéWat TOV 
aveUmatov and TÄG smlotews). Bar-Jesus/Elymas intervenes, 
apparently when Barnabas and Saul appear before the proconsul. 
He “opposes” them—he argues against the truth of the “faith” 
(miotic) in Jesus as Israels Messiah and Savior, whom the 
missionaries proclaim. He makes the sustained attempt (Cnt@v, 
present participle) to “turn away” (StaoTpéWal)2! the proconsul 
away from accepting the missionaries’ message and coming to faith 
in Jesus. If preaching the gospel in Paphos had already led to 
conversions, the Jewish magician presumably knows that accepting 
faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah will bring the proconsul’s 
willingness, perhaps eagerness, to receive guidance through magical 
incantations and rituals to an end. 


13:9-11d But Saul, also known as Paul, who was filled with 
the Holy Spirit, looked intently at him and said, “You are full 
of all kinds of deceit and fraud, you son of the devil and enemy 
of all that is right; will you not stop making crooked the 
straight paths of the Lord? Look, the hand of the Lord is now 
against you: you will be blind, unable to see the sun, for a 
while” (LavAoc é, ó Kal HavAoc, mAnodeic mvevuaTos Aylov 
atevioac Eis avTOV Einev- W mANpNG navrög 86A0L Kal näong 
padtoupyiac, VIE StaBOAOV, EXOpE nÄoNG dLKaloolvng, OV navon 
SLAOTPEPWV TAC OS0Uc TOU KUpioU TAG EÜBELAG; Kal viv [800 yelp 
Kuplov mì oè Kal Eon TUPAOS un BAENwWV TOV HALOV Üxpl 
Kalpoü). In these verses Luke relates Saul’s announcement of the 
divine punishment of Bar-Jesus. He also uses this confrontation 
with the Jewish magician and the subsequent conversion of the 
Roman proconsul to introduce Saul’s Roman name. 


Having used his Hebrew name “Saul” (LadA0¢c) until now, Luke 
henceforth employs his Roman name “Paul” (IlabA.0c; see on 9:1- 
2) as he relates the missionary work of Saul/Paul in various cities of 
the Greco-Roman world.22 The fact that his Roman name is the 
same as that of the proconsul is coincidental; Luke did not borrow 
the name from Paul’s “first convert” (the first convert mentioned 
explicitly in his narrative), nor is there any evidence that a family 
connection existed between Paul’s family, who lived in Tarsus, and 
the family of the proconsul, who came from Rome. Paul would have 
introduced himself to Sergius Paulus, the proconsul of the Roman 
province of Cyprus, not with his Jewish name but with his Latin 


name, which he had as a result of being a Roman citizen. 


The comment that Paul “was filled” (nA.nodeic) with the Holy 
Spirit suggests that the Spirit was the immediate inspiration for 
evaluating Bar-Jesus’ spiritual state in v. 10 and the oracle of 
judgment in v. 11.23 Paul’s intent look focuses the attention of Bar- 
Jesus, and of Luke’s readers, on the following indictment. Paul’s 
statement consists of five elements. 


(1) Paul accuses Bar-Jesus of being “full” (mA.npno) of all kinds of 
deceit and fraud. Luke’s readers will contrast this description with 
Paul, “filled” with God’s Holy Spirit (v. 9) and proclaiming God’s 
word (v. 7). 

(2) Paul denounces Bar-Jesus as being a “son of the devil” (vidc 
StaBoAov) and an “enemy” (€x6p0c) of everything that is right.24 
Since Bar-Jesus is a magician and a false prophet (v. 6), he is 
obviously not inspired by God and his Spirit but by the devil, which 
renders him an enemy of God and his will. This is strong language25 
that already implies divine judgment. The term translated “devil” 
(StdBoA0c) describes in secular Greek “one who engages in slander” 
and hence “the adversary.” The LXX uses this term to translate the 
Hebrew term for “adversary” (hassätan),2° in particular for the 
principal adversary of God, a transcendent evil being that is the lord 
of the demons. According to Luke 10:19, Jesus had spoken of his 
disciples who proclaim the message of the kingdom of God as 
having authority over “all the power of the enemy,” a promise 
being fulfilled here in Paul’s confrontation with this magician. 


(3) Using the device of a rhetorical question, which reinforces the 
significance of the statement, Paul asserts that Bar-Jesus “makes 
crooked” the “straight paths” of the Lord.27 He accuses him of 
attempting to manipulate the guidance of God, who is leading the 
Roman governor and other people in Paphos to faith in Jesus. 


(4) Paul announces God’s judgment when he states that “the hand 
of the Lord,”28 i.e., the power of God, is set “against” (€si) the 
Jewish magician. As Bar-Jesus is the enemy of the Lord’s straight 
paths (to salvation through Jesus), so God is the enemy of Bar-Jesus 
and his attempts to pervert God’s will. 

(5) Paul announces God’s punishment for Bar-Jesus: he will be 
blind, which means he will be “unable to see the sun”; i.e., he will 
not see anything; he will be completely blind. The punishment will 


be limited in time: “for a while.” This qualification may imply the 
hope that Bar-Jesus will give up his opposition to the proclamation 
of the gospel by Paul and Barnabas, and perhaps expresses the 
possibility that Bar-Jesus may begin to walk on the “straight paths” 
of the Lord, repent, and come to faith in Jesus. 


13:11e-h Immediately a dark mist came over him, and he 
went groping about for someone to lead him by the hand 
(napaxpfind te Eneoev En’ avTOV AXAUDG Kal oKOTOS Kal 
EpLÄy@V EINTEL XElpaywyobc). The divine punishment that Paul 
announces takes effect “immediately” (mapaxpfiua). The 
proconsul’s astrologer is enveloped in a “dark mist” that causes him 
to lose his eyesight and thus his orientation. As a result, he “groped 
about” looking for people who would lead him by the hand, which 
demonstrates that the punitive miracle Paul announced has actually 
taken place.29 The dramatic divine judgment that falls on Bar-Jesus 
can be seen, in the context of the reference to the Holy Spirit in v. 
9, as the “purgative fire of the Spirit” that John the Baptist 
expected.30 


13:12 When the proconsul saw what had happened, he 
believed, amazed at the teaching about the Lord (tote iSwv ó 
AVHUNATOG TO yEYyOVÖG ExioTEVOEV EKTANOOÖHEVOG Eri TH Sax 
TOU KUplov). Luke ends the episode with the conversion of Sergius 
Paulus, who “believed” (€xiotevoev), i.e., who came to faith in 
Jesus whose life, death, and resurrection Paul and Barnabas 
proclaimed as the word of God (cf. vv. 5, 7). The proconsul’s 
conversion is initially connected with the punitive miracle that had 
blinded his court astrologer, but is then related to his reaction to 
the “teaching” (St8ay1) about the Lord that caused him to be 
amazed. 


Theology in Application 


The narrative of Paul and Barnabas, commissioned by the church in 
Antioch to engage in a new missionary effort and to proclaim the 
gospel on the island of Cyprus, emphasizes that missionary work is 
authenticated by the Holy Spirit, supported by the local church in 
Antioch, characterized by geographical movement, and focused on 
proclaiming the word of God. 


Authenticated by the Holy Spirit 


Missionary work is authenticated by the Holy Spirit. The primary cause 
of the missionary work of Paul and Barnabas and the primary cause 
of the effectiveness of their proclamation of the gospel is the Holy 
Spirit as the transforming power of God’s powerful presence. The 
reference to prophets in the church in Antioch (v. 1) suggests the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, who reveals his will to the congregation 
during a time of worship and fasting, prompting the church to 
commission Barnabas and Saul for a new missionary initiative (v. 
2), and who sends the two missionaries out to Cyprus (v. 4). In 
addition, the Holy Spirit reveals God’s indictment and punishment 
of the magician Bar-Jesus to Paul (v. 9). The Holy Spirit thus 
authenticates Paul’s earlier commission as an envoy of Jesus Christ 
(9:15), Paul’s call to engage in missionary work on Cyprus (vv. 2, 
4), and Paul’s confrontation with the Jewish astrologer of the 
proconsul (vv. 9, 11). The missionary work of the early church— 
indeed of any church—can be adequately understood only if one 
grasps the reality, the power, and the work of the Holy Spirit as the 
effective reality, power, and work of God himself. 


Confrontation with the Forces of Evil and Their Representatives 


Missionary work involves confrontation with the forces of evil and their 
representatives. The supernatural events of the episode have several 
functions. The miracle of Elymas’s blindness is punitive; he is being 
punished for his deceit and his active involvement in perverting the 
will of God. Note that the punishment is not final, as in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira (5:1-10), but temporary (13:11), leaving 
open the possibility of a future conversion of the opponent. At the 
same time the miracle calls the witnesses of Elymas’s punishment to 
a decision concerning their own reaction to the message of the 
gospel; the governor Sergius Paulus is converted after he sees the 
effect that Paul’s words have on Elymas. 


Paul’s evaluation of the spiritual status of Bar-Jesus, Paul’s 
announcement of God’s punishment on Bar-Jesus, the punitive 
miracle of blindness inflicted on Bar-Jesus, and the conversion of 
the proconsul subsequent to the sudden blindness of his astrologer 
are all manifestations of the power of the Holy Spirit. For Luke’s 
readers, whether in the first century or today, the Elymas episode 
warns against involvement in occult practices of any kind. People 


involved in magic or sorcery may not become literally blind when 
they encounter the gospel, but they are metaphorically blind, 
groping about in darkness. Missionaries, evangelists, and pastors 
can be assured that the power of the one true God who works 
through his Spirit, conveyed through Jesus’ witnesses who proclaim 
the gospel, is stronger than any magic.31 


The Local Church 


Missionary work is supported by the local church. Luke’s report of the 
new missionary initiative begins with worship and prayer in the 
church at Antioch. Paul did not operate as a missionary 
independent of the church but as a missionary who belonged to a 
local congregation, who was recommissioned by a local 
congregation to new missionary initiative, and who regarded 
himself as accountable to the congregations in Antioch and in 
Jerusalem—two churches he regularly visited after the conclusion 
of each phase of missionary work. 


It should be noted, however, that the church in Antioch was not 
the “sending church” of Paul; Barnabas and Saul were 
commissioned and sent by the Holy Spirit (vv. 2, 4). Barnabas had 
ten years of missionary experience before he left Antioch for 
Cyprus, and Paul had nearly fifteen years of missionary experience 
before they evangelized on Cyprus. It was neither the church in 
Jerusalem nor the church in Antioch that decided on the details of 
the missionary work of Barnabas and Paul in the cities of Cyprus. 
The two missionaries evidently made the relevant decisions 
regarding the cities in which they would proclaim the gospel, and 
presumably regarding the recruitment of John Mark as an assistant. 


However, the “preface” of vv. 1-3 underlines the significance of 
local congregations for missionary work in general and for new 
missionary initiatives in particular. The “support” of the church in 
Antioch for the new missionary initiative was the release of their 
most senior pastor and teacher (Barnabas, from Jerusalem) and the 
release of their presumably most experienced missionary among 
Gentiles and their most astute theologian (Paul, from Tarsus, 
student of Gamaliel). The challenge of missionary work requires 
that the most gifted and experienced Christians are commissioned 
for missionary work. 


Geographical Movement 


Missionary work is characterized by geographical movement. While 
authentic missionary work is always the work of the Holy Spirit, it 
is at the same time an endeavor that is visible, so visible that it can 
be traced on a map. The missionaries move from Antioch to the 
port city of Seleucia (v. 4b), they sail from there to Cyprus (v. 4c), 
they arrive at Salamis in the eastern region of the island (v. 5a), 
they travel along the south coast of Cyprus (v. 6a-b), and they 
arrive in Paphos, the capital of the province (v. 6c). Since the term 
“mission” is derived from the Latin verb “to send” (mittere), 
missionary work implies geographical movement to regions, to 
cities, and to people who have not yet heard the good news of Jesus 
Christ. 


“Mission” is not simply Christian existence or “everything that 
the church does,” but the deliberate activity of a community of faith 
that distinguishes itself from its environment both in terms of 
religious belief (theology) and social behavior (ethics). Those going 
out are convinced of the truth claims of the Christian faith, and they 
actively work to win other people for the content of faith and the 
way of life espoused by that community. Intentionality and 
geographical movement are an integral part of authentic missionary 
work. 


Proclamation of God’s Word 


Missionary work is focused on the proclamation of God’s word. Paul 
and Barnabas proclaim God’s word in the synagogues of Salamis (v. 
5), and they proclaim it in Paphos, apparently so effectively that 
their presence and message come to the attention of the proconsul 
(v. 7). The brief reference concerning the conversion of Sergius 
Paulus demonstrates that the “word of God” they proclaim is the 
“teaching about the Lord” (v. 12), i.e., the proclamation of the 
fulfillment of God’s promises in Jesus and of salvation through faith 
in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior of the world. This focus is 
confirmed by Luke’s extensive summary of Paul’s sermon in the 
synagogue in Pisidian Antioch (vv. 16-41) in the next episode. 
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201-2, who points to the contrast with Isa 40:3 (cited in Luke 3:4-5), which speaks of 
making “straight in the desert a highway for our God.” 

28. The anthropomorphic phrase “the hand of the Lord” (xeip kupiov) denotes God’s powerful 
activity in the world; cf. Judg 2:15 (LXX) and 1 Sam 12:15 where the “hand of the Lord” is 
“against” people who oppose his will. 

29. Helplessness is a common feature of the topos of blindness; cf. Chad Hartsock, Sight and 
Blindness in Luke-Acts: The Use of Physical Features in Characterization (Biblical Interpretation 
94; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 197. 

30. Turner, Power from on High, 407, with reference to William H. Shepherd, The Narrative 
Function of the Holy Spirit as a Character in Luke-Acts (SBLDS 147; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1994), 211. 

31. See F. Mussner, Apostelgeschichte (Wiirzburg: Echter, 1984), 78; Pesch, Apostelgeschichte, 
2:26-27; Zmijewski, Apostelgeschichte, 491-92. 


Chapter 25 
Acts 13:13-52 


Literary Context 


The second episode of Luke’s report on the missionary work of Paul 
and Barnabas in the cities of Cyprus, south Galatia, and Pamphylia 
(13:1-14:28) describes their proclamation of the gospel in Pisidian 
Antioch (13:13-52). In 13:1-12, Paul and Barnabas traveled from 
Antioch to Cyprus, preaching the gospel in Salamis and other cities 
on the southern coast of Cyprus before they reached Paphos, the 
capital of the province, where they encountered a Jewish magician 
and were instrumental in leading the Roman proconsul, Sergius 
Paulus, to faith in Jesus. In this first episode Saul/Paul is initially 
called by his Jewish name Saul (13:7), but Luke transitions to 
calling him by his Latin name Paul (13:9). That episode also has 
Barnabas’s name before Saul/Paul (13:7), a fact that would have 
suggested to some readers that Barnabas was the lead missionary, 
with Saul as his coworker. Now in the second episode, Luke speaks 
of “Paul and his companions” (13:13), and he mentions Paul before 
Barnabas (13:43, 46, 50). 


While the content of Paul’s preaching was summarized with the 
phrases “the word of God” (13:5, 7) and “the teaching about the 
Lord” (13:12) in the first episode, Luke now provides a long 
summary of Paul’s preaching in the synagogue of Antioch (13:16- 
41), with further direct speech explaining the move from preaching 
before a Jewish audience to preaching to Gentiles (13:46-47). The 
central place of this episode in Acts 13-14 underlines the 
importance of the events in Pisidian Antioch for Luke. Paul’s 
sermon in the synagogue of Antioch is the first, and the last, 
missionary sermon that Luke relates for Paul.! Also, Luke gives a 
detailed report about the positive and the negative reactions of 
Jews and Gentiles to Paul’s preaching (13:42-45, 48-52. This 
second episode thus provides extensive evidence for three areas: (1) 
the content of Paul’s missionary proclamation among the Jewish 
people; (2) the rationale of Paul’s missionary methods in terms of 
preaching both to Jews and to Gentiles; (3) the reactions to Paul’s 


preaching among Jews and Gentiles. 


IV. The Mission of Paul in Asia Minor: Cyprus, 
Galatia, Pamphylia (13:1-15:33) 
A. The Mission of Paul and Barnabas on Cyprus, 
in South Galatia, and in Pamphylia (13:1- 
14:28) 


26. The mission on Cyprus (13:1-12) 

27. The mission in Pisidian Antioch (13:13- 
52) 

28. The Mission in Iconium (14:1-7) 

29. The Mission in Lystra (14:8-20) 


Main Idea 


The realities of missionary work involve reaching out to Jews and 
Gentiles, interpreting the Scriptures, explaining the significance of 
Jesus, instructing new believers, and encountering opposition; the 
content of missionary preaching focuses on the fulfillment of God’s 
promises in the salvation that results from the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, Israel’s messianic Savior. 


. 
Translation 

Acts 13:13-52 

13a Place From Paphos 
b Identification Pauland 
c Association his companions 
d Action set sail, 
e Action/Place and they came to Perge 
f Geographical in Pamphylia. 
g Action But John left them 
h Action/Place and returned to Jerusalem. 

14a Action/Place They went on from Perge 
b Place and reached Pisidian Antioch. 
c Setting: Time Onthe Sabbath 
d Action they went into the synagogue 
e Action and sat down. 

15a Setting: Time Afterthe reading of the Law and 
b the Prophets, 
c Action/Characterentrance the presidents of the synagogue sent word to them, 
d Action (speech) saying, 
e Address “Brothers, 
f Condition if you have a word of encouragement for the people, 
g Entreaty please speak.” 

Continued on next page. 
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Action (Response) 
Action 
Action (speech) 
Address 
Address 
Call to listen 
Review of history 
Action 

Time 
Action 


Setting: Time (Duration) 
Event/Place 
Action/Place 

Result 

Description 

Advantage 

Time (Duration) 


Setting: Time 
Action 
Time 
Identification 
Event 
Action (Character entrance) 
Identification 
Character description 
Character description 


Setting: Time 
Action (Character entrance) 
Character description 
Assertion 
Identification 
Character description 
Declaration (Prophecy) 


Setting: Social 
Action 
Identification 
Advantage 
Reference 


Setting: Time 
Event (Character entrance) 
Sphere 


So Paul stood up, 
motioned with his hand, 
and said: 
“People of Israel and 
you who are God-fearers, 
listen to me. 
The God of the people of Israel chose our ancestors, 
and he made the people great 
during their stay in Egypt, 
and with mighty power he led them out of that country. 


For about forty years 
he put up with them in the desert. 
He overpowered seven nations in Canaan, 
giving their land 
as an inheritance 
to his people 
for about four hundred and fifty years. 


After that 
God gave them judges 
until the time of Samuel 
the prophet. 
Then they asked for a king, 
and he gave them Saul, 
the son of Kish, 
aman of the tribe of Benjamin, 
who ruled for forty years. 


When he had removed him, 
he gave them David as their king, 
about whom he testified, 
‘Ihave found David 
son of Jesse 
aman after my heart, 
who will do everything | want him to do.’ 
From this man’s descendants 
God brought Jesus 
as Savior 
to Israel, 
according to his promise. 


Before his coming, 
John had proclaimed a baptism of repentance 
to all the people of Israel. 


w 
Ww 
vo 


Pbanveıpanc 


Setting: Time 
Action (speech) 
Question 
Assertion (Denial) 
Assertion 
Character description 
Character description 


Address 
Description 
Description 
Assertion/Reminder 
Character entrance 
Character entrance 
Assertion 
Action 
Fulfillment 
Description 


Concession 
Contra-expectation 
Wish 


Setting: Time/Action 
Prophecy/Fulfillment 
Action 
Action 


Action 
Time (Duration) 

Event 
Identification (Agency) 
Place 
Character description 
Sphere 


Assertion 
Indirect speech 
Assertion 
Character description 
Means 
OT Quotation 
Assertion 
Assertion 
Action 
Result 
OT Quotation 
Promise 


As John was completing his mission, 
he said, 
‘What do you suppose me to be? 
lam not the one. 
But there is one 
who will come after me 
the sandals of whose feet | am not worthy to untie. 


Brothers, 
descendants of Abraham's family and 
you who are God-fearers, 
the message of this salvation has been sent to us. 
The residents of Jerusalem and 
their leaders 
failed to recognize him; 
and when they condemned him, 
they fulfilled the oracles of the prophets 
that are read every Sabbath. 


Even though they found no basis for a death sentence, 
they asked Pilate 
to have him executed. 


When they had carried out everything 
that was written about him, 
they took him down from the cross 
and laid him in a tomb. 


But God raised him from the dead, 
and for many days 
he was seen 
by those who had come with him 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
who are now his witnesses 
before the people. 


And we proclaim to you the good news 
that God's promise to our ancestors has been realized; 
God has fulfilled this promise for us, 
their children, 


by raising up Jesus, 
as it is written in the second psalm: 
‘You are my Son; 
today I have begotten you. (Ps 2:7) 
He raised him from the dead 
so that he will not return to corruption. 
As God has said, 
I will grant you the unfailing assurances 
made to David. (Isa 55:3) 


Continued on next page. 
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Promise 


Time 
Sphere 

Event 

Event 

Event 

Protagonist (Contrast) 
Identification 

Event 

Inference 

Address 
Content 
Agency 
Event 
Content 
Separation 


Description 

Agency 

Assertion/Promise 
Exhortation 
Warning 
Appeal 
Address/Accusation 
Exhortation 
Exhortation 

Cause 

Accusation 

Contra-expectation 


Setting: Time 
Action 

Request 

Time 


Setting: Time 
Event 
Association 
Event 
Association 
Description 
Action 
Exhortation 


So he also said in another passage: 
‘You will not let your Holy One see corruption. (Ps 16:10) 


For when David had served God's purpose 
in his own generation, 
he fell asleep 
and was gathered to his ancestors, 
and experienced corruption. 
But the One 
whom God raised from the dead 

did not experience corruption. 
Therefore | want you to know, 
brothers, 

that 

through him 
forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to you and 
that 
from all those things 


from which you could not be justified by the law of Moses, 
by this man 
everyone who believes is justified. 
Beware, then, 
that what the prophets said does not happen to you: 
‘Look, 
you scoffers, 
be alarmed 
and perish, 
forlamdoing adeedin your days, 
adeed which you will not believe 
even if someone told you.” 
(Hab 1:5) 


As they were leaving, 
the people requested 
that they speak further about these matters 
on the following Sabbath. 


After the meeting of the synagogue had broken up, 

many of the Jews and 

devout proselytes 
followed Paul and 

Barnabas, 
who continued to speak to them, 
urging them 
to continue in the grace of God. 


44a Setting: Time 


On the next Sabbath 


b Event almost the whole city gathered 
c Purpose to hear the word ofthe Lord. 
45a Setting: Cause When the Jews saw the crowds, 
b Event they were filled with zeal 
c Action (Conflict) and contradicted what Paul said, 
d Means slandering him. 
46a Protagonist Thenboth Pauland 
b Association Barnabas 
c Action spoke out fearlessly: 
d Assertion “It was necessary 
e that the word of God should be proclaimed 
f Sphere/Advantage to you first. 
g Cause Because you reject it 
h Cause and do not consider yourselves worthy of eternal life, 
i Assertion/Announcement we now turn to the Gentiles. 
47a OT Quotation Forso the Lord instructed us: 
b Assertion I have made you a light 
ç for the Gentiles, 
d that you may bring salvation 
e to the ends of the earth.” (Isa 49:6) 


48a Setting: Time 


When the Gentiles heard this, 


b Reaction they were glad 
c Reaction and honored the word of the Lord, 
d and all 
e Character description who were destined for eternal life 
f R believed. 
49a The word of the Lord spread 
b through the entire region. 


50a Action/Sphere 


The Jews, however, incited prominent women among the God-fearers and 


b Association the leading men ofthecity 

c Action (Conflict) and started a persecution against Pauland 

d Barnabas, 

e Action whom they forced 

f Result to leave their district. 
51a Action So they shook the dust off their feet 

b Reference in protest against them 

c Action (Place) and went to Iconium. 
52a Event The disciples were filled with joy and 

b the Holy Spirit. 


Structure and Literary Form 


This episode is made up of five incidents. Luke first narrates the 
missionaries’ travel from Paphos to Pisidian Antioch (13:13-15). He 
then provides a summary of Paul’s sermon in the synagogue of 
Antioch (vv. 16-41), followed by a report of the beginnings of the 
church comprised of Jewish and Gentile believers (vv. 42-49). After 
a detailed report on the opposition of the Jews and the local elite 
(v. 50), Luke ends with comments on the departure of Paul and 
Barnabas and the reaction of the believers in Antioch to these 
events (vv. 51-52). 


The episode is a narrative that can be analyzed in terms of a 


missionary narrative that includes a travel narrative (vv. 13-14), a 
sermon (speech) (vv. 16-41), and reports on a variety of topics: the 
reaction of the Jewish audience and of Gentiles living in Antioch 
(vv. 42-45), the missionaries’ reaction to opposition in the 
synagogue (vv. 46-47), conversions among the people in Antioch 
(v. 48), conversions in the region (v. 49—the tenth summary 
statement in Acts), opposition in Antioch (which forces Paul and 
Barnabas to leave the city, vv. 50-51), and the reaction of the 
believers in Antioch (v. 52). Direct speech is given for the officials of 
the synagogue (v. 15), for Paul (vv. 16-41), and for Paul and 
Barnabas (vv. 46-47). Unlike 13:1-12, Luke does not mention the 
name or names of converts, nor does he mention miracles. 


Paul’s sermon in vv. 16-41 resembles Peter’s speeches before 
Jews with his proclamation of Jesus as the Davidic Messiah (2:22- 
36; 3:12-26) and Stephen’s speech with its review of salvation 
history (7:2-53). The threefold address of the audience (13:16d-e, 
26a-c, 38b) divides the speech into three main parts, which can be 
linked with the traditional rhetorical parts of (1) the brief exordium 
(introduction, v. 16d-f), followed by the narratio (statement of the 
facts) that reviews salvation history (vv. 17-25), (2) the 
argumentatio (proofs), the proclamation of the significance of Jesus 
as Messiah (vv. 26-37), and (3) the peroratio (conclusion), which 
calls the listeners to repent (vv. 38-41).2 Paul’s sermon would have 
been based on the reading of the Law and the Prophets (v. 15). The 
two texts read on this occasion may have been Deut 4:25-46 (the 
reading from the Law) and 2 Sam 7:6-16 (the reading from the 
Prophets).3 


Paul’s speech, while formulated by Luke as a summary, contains 
several important conceptual parallels in Paul’s letters.4 


1. A reference to the leaders (in Jerusalem) who did not 
acknowledge Jesus and who thus killed him (vv. 27-28) is 
(only) found in 1 Cor 2:8. 

2. Prophecies in Scripture for Jesus’ lying in a tomb and 
being raised by God from the dead, Jesus’ appearances 
before numerous disciples, and a reference to eyewitnesses 
(vv. 29-31, 34-35) are (only) found in 1 Cor 15:3-7. 

3. A reference to the fathers to whom God gave a promise 
and the fulfillment of that promise among the fathers’ 
descendants who believe in Jesus (vv. 32-33) is found in 


Rom 4:13-16 and Gal 3:14-16. 

4. Jesus’ recognition as Son of God as the fulfillment of 
Scripture (v. 33) is found in Rom 1:2, 4. 

5. The combination of justification, the law, and faith (vv. 
38-39) is found in Rom 3:28; Gal 2:16; Phil 3:9. 

6. The combination of closed eyes, blind eyes, deaf ears, 
rejection of the gospel by Jews, and the gospel addressed 
to the Gentiles (v. 46) is found in Rom 11:8-11. 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Mission in Pisidian Antioch (13:13-52) 
A. Travel from Paphos to Antioch (13:13-14b) 
1. The journey from Paphos to Perge (13:13a-e) 
2. The departure of John Mark for Jerusalem (13:13g-h) 
3. The journey from Perge to Pisidian Antioch (13:14a- 
b) 
B. Paul’s Sermon in the Synagogue of Antioch (13:14c- 
41) 
1. The visit to the synagogue on the Sabbath (13:14c-e) 
2. The invitation by the synagogue officials to give the 
homily (13:15) 
3. Paul’s acceptance of the invitation (13:16a-c) 
4. Paul’s sermon (13:16d-41) 
a. Review of salvation history (13:16d-25) 
i. Address to the Jews and God-fearers (13:16d-f) 
ii. The history of Israel from the patriarchs to David 
(13:17-22) 
(a) The election of the patriarchs (13:17a) 
(b) Israel in Egypt and the exodus (13:17b-d) 
(c) Israel in the wilderness (13:18) 
(d) Israel in Canaan (13:19) 
(e) Israel during the time of the judges (13:20) 
(f) Israel during the reign of Saul (13:21) 
(g) The appointment of King David (13:22) 
iii. The fulfillment of God’s promises in Jesus 
(13:23) 
iv. The proclamation of John the Baptist (13:24-25) 
b. Proclamation of the significance of Jesus (13:26- 
37) 


i. The relevance of the gospel for the audience 
(13:26) 
ii. The execution of Jesus (13:27-29) 
iii. The resurrection of Jesus (13:30-37) 
(a) The fact of Jesus’ resurrection (13:30-31) 
(b) The fulfillment of God’s promises in Jesus’ 
resurrection (13:32-33c) 
(c) Proof from Scripture (Ps 2:7; Isa 55:3; Ps 
16:10) (13:33d-37) 
c. Call to repentance (13:38-41) 
i. The offer of the forgiveness of sins through Jesus 
(13:38-39) 
ii. Warning not to ignore the work of God (Hab 1:5) 
(13:40-41) 
C. The Beginnings of the Church Comprised of Jewish 
and Gentile Believers (13:42-49) 
1. The desire of Jews and God-fearers to receive further 
instruction (13:42) 
2. The conversion of Jews and God-fearers (13:43) 
3. The meeting of a large crowd on the following 
Sabbath (13:44) 
4. The opposition of zealous Jews (13:45) 
5. The reaction of Paul and Barnabas (13:46-47) 
a. The courageous response of the missionaries 
(13:46a-c) 
b. The priority of the missionaries’ proclamation 
before the Jews (13:46d-f) 
c. The turn to the Gentiles on account of the Jews’ 
rejection of the gospel (13:46g-i) 
d. The missionaries’ obedience to God’s commission 
(13:47a) 
e. Confirmation from Scripture (Isa 49:6) (13:47b-e) 
6. The conversion of Gentiles (13:48) 
7. The conversion of Gentiles in the region beyond 
Antioch (13:49) 
D. The Opposition of the Jews and the Local Elite 
(13:50) 
1. The incitement of aristocratic women among the God- 
fearers (13:50a) 
2. The mobilization of members of the elite in the city 


against the missionaries (13:50b) 

3. The persecution of Paul and Barnabas (13:50c-f) 

E. The Departure of Paul and Barnabas (13:51-52) 

1. The departure of the missionaries from Antioch 
(13:51a-b) 

2. The journey from Antioch to Iconium (13:51c) 

3. The joy of the disciples resulting from the presence of 
the Holy Spirit (13:52) 


Explanation of the Text 


13:13 From Paphos Paul and his companions set sail, and they 
came to Perge in Pamphylia. But John left them and returned 
to Jerusalem (dvaxd&vres è AnO TÄG NMágpov oi mepi IIaüAov 
NAGov eig IlEpynv TÄG Nappvuriac, Iwavvng 8è Anoxoprioag år 
aUTWV ÜnEoTpewev eic IepoodA UG). The episode begins with a 
travel narrative (vv. 13-14b) that relates the missionaries’ journey 
from Paphos on Cyprus to Pisidian Antioch in the province of 
Galatia. The journey by ship (ävaxd&vrec)5 from Paphos to Perge 
was about 150 miles (280 km.). In the first century, Perge (see on 
14:25) could be reached directly by ship traveling up the River 
Cestrus (mod. Aksu), which was navigable in antiquity, with the 
city lying about three miles west of the river. At Perge the 
missionaries could access the Roman road called Via Sebaste, the 
most direct route into the interior. 


After arriving at Perge, John Mark left Paul and Barnabas and 
returned to Jerusalem to his mother, Mary (cf. 12:25). The reasons 
for his departure remain unclear. Some have suggested that John 
Mark loathed the fact that Paul had become the leader of the 
missionary venture “replacing” Barnabas, that he objected to the 
continuation of the missionary journey beyond Cyprus through 
Pamphylia to southern Galatia, or that he had lost enthusiasm or 
courage for missionary work. We do know, however, that at least 
Paul did not approve of John Mark’s departure (cf. 15:37-39, where 
John Mark is back in Antioch). Luke does not report any missionary 
activity for Paul and Barnabas in Perge at this time, although this 
may be implied in the formulation “they came to Perge ... they 
went on from Perge.” He does point out that the missionaries 
preached the gospel in Perge after they returned from southern 
Galatia (14:25). 


The fact that Paul and Barnabas evidently traveled on the Via 
Sebaste through the province of Pamphylia/Lycia and the region of 
Pisidia—bypassing cities such as Attalia, Termessos, Ariassos, and 
Komama—traises the question of their missionary strategy (or, 
rather, tactics) at this point. One explanation is the possibility that 
Paul had contracted malaria and wanted to reach the higher 
elevations of central Anatolia to find relief.* Another suggestion 
points to the connections of Sergius Paulus, the governor of Cyprus, 
with the family of the Sergii Paullii, who owned estates in southern 
Galatia.” Sergius Paulus may have suggested missionary work in 
Pisidian Antioch, “no doubt providing [Paul] with letters of 
introduction to aid his passage and his stay.”8 


13:14 They went on from Perge and reached Pisidian Antioch. 
On the Sabbath they went into the synagogue and sat down 
(avtoi SE SteAOdvTES and TÄG Mépynç napeyEvovro eic 
AVTLOXELAV Tv HMtotsiav, Kal ELOEAHOVTEG eis TNV OVVaYwyNV TH 
HEPA TOV oaßßAaTtwv EKdOloav). The first city for which Luke 
reports missionary activity of Paul and Barnabas in central Asia 
Minor is Pisidian Antioch. The appellation “Pisidian” distinguishes 
this Antioch from Antioch on the Maeander River (also located in 
Phrygia). Antioch belonged to the Roman province of Galatia, as 
did all the other cities in which Paul and Barnabas preached the 
gospel during the following year. 


As they had done in Salamis on Cyprus (v. 5) and as it was Paul’s 
regular practice,? the missionaries go to the synagogue (see on 6:9) 
at the first Sabbath after their arrival in Antioch in order to 
worship. Luke’s description of what happened when Paul and 
Barnabas visit the synagogue in Antioch is, together with Luke 
4:16-27, the oldest historical depiction of central elements of a 
synagogue service. 

Paul and Barnabas “sat down” (ėkáðoav), perhaps on one of the 
stone benches built against two or three sides of the wall, perhaps 
on wooden benches in the middle of the room. Paul, a Jewish- 
Christian teacher, would naturally begin missionary work in the 
local synagogue, where he would encounter Jews and Gentiles: 
proselytes, God-fearers, and sympathizers attracted by the ethical 
monotheism of the Jewish faith. 


13:15-16 After the reading of the Law and the Prophets, the 


presidents of the synagogue sent word to them, saying, 
“Brothers, if you have a word of encouragement for the people, 
please speak.” So Paul stood up, motioned with his hand, and 
said: “People of Israel and you who are God-fearers, listen to 
me” (ETà SE THV Avdyvwotv TOU vouOU Kal TWV APOPENTWV 
ANEOTENAV Ol ApxlouUvdywyOl POG avTOLS AEyOVTEC: ÜVÖPEG 
ASEAPOL, ei Tig EOTIv Ev UutV AdyOS napaKArNoEwG mMpPOG TOV 
AQOV, A€yeTe. Avaotac è IlatAos Kal Kataoeioas TH xElpl 
enev: Gvdpec Topanaditat Kal oi ofovpevor TOV Əgóv, 
akovoate). In vv. 15-16 Luke relates the invitation of the 
synagogue officials to Paul and Barnabas to address the 
congregation. The reading of the Law and the Prophets, perhaps 
accompanied by a translation, was a regular and central part of the 
Jewish worship services. 1° 


The two texts read on this occasion may have been Deut 4:25-46 
(the Torah reading) and 2 Sam 7:6-16 (the Haftara, the reading 
from the Prophets). The “presidents of the synagogue” (oi 
Apylovvdywyou) were leading members of the community who 
supervised the religious, financial, administrative, and political 
aspects of the life of the Jewish community, including matters 
related to the synagogue.!! In diaspora synagogues, the president of 
the synagogue could be a non-Jewish benefactor of the local Jewish 
community who donated or renovated the synagogue building or 
who, for example, financed a mosaic floor. 


Paul and Barnabas, both being Jews, are addressed as “brothers” 
(GvSpec adeA@oi). They are politely asked to say a “word of 
encouragement,” i.e., a hortatory discourse or sermon.!2 As Paul 
and Barnabas would have introduced themselves to the leaders of 
the Jewish community, perhaps earlier in the week, the synagogue 
officials would have known that Paul was a trained rabbi who had 
studied under the famous Gamaliel. 


Paul accepts the invitation, a fact that Luke gives careful 
attention using three verbs (v. 16): he “stood up” (dvaotdc) in 
order to be seen and heard; he “motioned with his hand” 
(kataogioac tÅ xei, a sign for silence and attention; then he 
spoke. He addresses both the Jews in the audience (Gvdpec 
Topanaitat) and the “God-fearers” (oi ~oBoUpEvoL TOV HEÖV; see 
on 10:21-22), asking them to listen to what he has to say. 


13:17-18 The God of the people of Israel chose our ancestors, 
and he made the people great during their stay in Egypt, and 
with mighty power he led them out of that country. For about 
forty years he put up with them in the desert (ó 6¢0c¢ Tod Aaoü 
TOUTOU TopanA EEERELATO TOÙG nATEpac HuWV Kal TOV AGOV 
Ulwoev Ev TA napoıkla Ev y AlyUxtou Kal petà Bpaylovos 
vUNAOD Einyayev avtovs & aUTiic, Kal WG TEOGEPAKOVTAETÄ 
YXpOVOV ETPOTOMOPNOEV AVTOUG Ev TH puw). The first part of the 
sermon, after the address, consists of three elements. Paul begins by 
reviewing the history of Israel from the election of the patriarchs to 
the appointment of King David (vv. 17-22). In his review of Israel’s 
history, Paul focuses on seven periods and events (see the 
Exegetical Outline), which he describes with a series of verbs in the 
aorist tense. 


Alluding to Exod 6:6-7 and Deut 4:37, Paul first indicates that 
Israel is God’s chosen people not because of their innate goodness 
or superior spirituality, but because God freely “chose [€&eA€EaTo] 
our ancestors.” Although Luke does not have Paul recite God’s 
promise to Abraham that all the families of the earth would be 
blessed through him (Gen 12:3; 18:18; 22:18), his later reference to 
Jesus as the fulfillment of God’s promise that Israel will bring 
salvation to the ends of the earth (v. 47) ultimately rests on the 
divine election of the patriarchs. 


Next, Paul highlights the fact that God “made the people great” 
(Öbwoev) while they lived in Egypt, both in numbers and in power, 
and he “led them out” (£änyayev) of Egypt.!3 The reference to 
God’s mighty power!4 alludes to the captivity of the Israelites in 
Egypt, who had to do forced labor and whose exodus from Egypt 
was initially blocked by Pharaoh. And it points forward to the 
power of God, who raised Jesus from the dead (v. 30), thus 
fulfilling the promises that God had given to the fathers (vv. 32- 
33). 

The third period that Paul highlights is the time when God “put 
up with” (£TpostopöpnoeV) the Israelites in the wilderness for about 
forty years (v. 18). As God acted despite the grumbling and 
trespasses of the Israelites during this period, so God carried his 
purposes connected with the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
despite the lack of understanding and the opposition of the Jewish 
leaders who asked Pilate for Jesus’ execution (vv. 27-29). 


13:19-20 He overpowered seven nations in Canaan, giving 
their land as an inheritance to his people for about four 
hundred and fifty years. After that God gave them judges until 
the time of Samuel the prophet (kai KadeAwv €6vn Entä Ev yi 
Xavdav KatekAnpovounoev THV yv avTav WG ETEOLV 
TETPAKOOLOLG Kal MEVTHKOVTA. Kal ETÀ TaUÜTa ESWKEV KpLTüg 
Ewg LauounA TOU POPTNToUV). The fourth period of Israel’s history 
that Paul accentuates is the conquest of Canaan, presented as an 
action of God.!5 God “overpowered” seven nations in the land of 
Canaan, an allusion to Deut 7:1.16 And God “[gave] ... as an 
inheritance” (KatekAnpovöunoev) the land of these seven nations 
to Israel (cf. Josh 14:1-2). 


If the 450 years in v. 20a are taken with v. 18, they combine 400 
years in Egypt, 40 years in the desert, and 10 years of the conquest 
before the rule of the judges.17 If the 450 years in v. 20a are linked 
with what follows in v. 20b-e, they refer to the length of the period 
of the judges, a figure that seems to agree with Josephus’s 
chronology.18 The review of the conquest by which Israel received 
the fulfillment of God’s promises of land to the fathers prepares 
Paul’s subsequent emphasis on God’s fulfillment of his promises in 
and through Jesus. 


The fifth period is the time when God “gave” (€5akev), i.e., 
appointed, judges (v. 20). The judges were charismatic military 
leaders who liberated Israel from her enemies and provided 
guidance for the people, as did the prophets, the first of whom was 
Samuel.19 It is probably relevant that in Jdg 3:9, 15 the judges are 
described as saviors (owtNp). This prepares Paul’s emphasis on 
Jesus as Israel’s ultimate Savior (v. 23), in whom the promises of 
the prophets were fulfilled (vv. 23, 32-33). Among the judges was 
Samuel, who prophesied the events of Jesus’ death and resurrection 
(3:24). 


13:21 Then they asked for a king, and he gave them Saul, the 
son of Kish, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, who ruled for forty 
years (KAkeldev fITNoaVTo Paoéa Kal čðwkev avToIc ó HEÖG 
TOV Laova vidv Kic, Avöpa k vaş Beviauiv, Ern 
TEOOEPAKOVTA). The sixth period of Israel’s history under review is 
the reign of Saul. Because the Israelites asked for a king,2° God 
“save [Eöwkev] them Saul,” the first king of Israel, who ruled for 


forty years.21 Another reason why Saul is mentioned may be 
connected with the way he is described: Saul is “the son of Kish” 
and “a man of the tribe of Benjamin,”22 which reminds the readers 
that Paul’s Jewish name is Saul, who also belongs to the tribe of 
Benjamin.23 


It is unclear, however, whether Paul’s audience in Antioch or 
Luke’s readers would necessarily have known about Paul’s 
affiliation with the tribe of Benjamin. Saul is contrasted with David 
in v. 22a-b, which suggests that Saul is mentioned as Israel’s first 
king who was “removed” by God. That removal was due to Saul’s 
disobedience, a point that may allude again to the disobedience of 
the Jewish leaders who engineered Jesus’ elimination (vv. 27-29). 
Or the removal was due to the demand of the people of Israel for a 
king (whose disobedience is not mentioned here), suggesting that 
Paul criticizes not the behavior of Saul but of Israel (similar to 1 
Sam 12). Neither the people of Israel who demanded a king nor the 
leaders of God’s people, once they have been appointed, are 
immune to serious error. Human behavior (whether Saul’s or 
Israel’s) thwarts God’s initiative. 


13:22 When he had removed him, he gave them David as their 
king, about whom he testified, “I have found David son of 
Jesse a man after my heart, who will do everything I want him 
to do” (Kal pEeTaothoas AUTOV NyElpev TOV Aavis avToic sic 
Baotiéa © Kal eimev paptupioac Elpov Aavis tov Tod Teooal, 
ävõpa KaTü TV Kapdlav uov, ÖÇ MOLNOEL TAVTA TA HEANHATA 
uov). The seventh period of Israel’s history is the appointment of 
King David. After God removed Saul,?4 he “gave” them David as the 
new king.25 The verb “gave” (fyelpev) is the same as the term used 
for Jesus’ resurrection (vv. 30, 37), a fact that underlines David’s 
role as the model (or type) of a ruler sent by God and faithful to his 
divine calling. The latter point is confirmed by a composite 
quotation from Scripture that combines three texts. 


In Ps 89:20 (LXX 88:21) God says “I have found David my 
servant; with my sacred oil I have anointed him.” That psalm is the 
longest presentation of David in the Psalter. It describes David’s 
anointing and God’s promise to David, i.e., the establishment of the 
Davidic dynasty based on God’s covenant with David. The psalm 
calls on God to honor his covenant with David in a situation where 
God’s wrath has been revealed against David’s descendants. The 


designation of David as “son of Jesse” occurs in several Old 
Testament passages.?6 Note that “son of Jesse” may not be only a 
title for David, as the historical David can be fused with the 
eschatological David in terms of the Davidic Messiah.27 


In 1 Sam 13:14 God announced to Saul, who had disobeyed God’s 
directive, that he would seek out a man after his own heart, who 
would be appointed ruler over his people.28 


In Isa 44:28 the prophet describes King Cyrus as God’s 
“shepherd,” who will rebuild Jerusalem, with the phrase who “will 
accomplish all that I please” (cf. v. 22g). This task of King Cyrus can 
be understood in the context of Isaiah’s new exodus motif: in Isa 
40-55, a new deliverer is described who will deliver Israel from 
spiritual captivity. Cyrus is the only person whom Isaiah calls 
“anointed one” (Gk. yptotdc; Isa 45:1). Thus, “Luke’s Paul seems to 
have the image of the Davidic Messiah, who is the Isaianic New 
Exodus deliverer like Cyrus, in mind when using ‘who will carry out 
all my will’ for David.”29 


13:23 From this man’s descendants God brought Jesus as 
Savior to Israel, according to his promise (toUTOU Ó Heög Ano 
TOU on€puatoc Kat’ émayyeAiav Nyayev TO TopanrA owtiipa 
Inooüv). The next element of Paul’s sermon (vv. 16d-25) consists 
of a brief statement concerning God’s fulfillment of his promise in 
Jesus (v. 23). Paul ends his historical survey with David (around 
1000 BC) and moves to Jesus, whom God “brought” as Savior to 
Israel “according to [the] promise” (KaT’ émayyeAiav). The specific 
promise is not mentioned, but can hardly be any other text than 2 
Sam 7:12, where God said to King David, “I will raise up your 
offspring to succeed you, your own flesh and blood, and I will 
establish his kingdom.” Israel’s prophets interpreted Nathan’s oracle 
in terms of a future “David,”30 an expectation understood in terms 
of a coming messianic king who would save and restore Israel.31 
The reference to Israel in v. 23 (and in v. 24) creates an inclusio 
with v. 17: Jesus and John the Baptist are part and parcel of God’s 
intervention in the history of Israel in which God acts for the 
salvation of his people. 

In the Old Testament it is God himself who is repeatedly 
described as “savior” (owtr\p).32 When Paul describes Jesus as 
Savior, he emphasizes that Jesus does what God does, that Jesus 


carries out God’s will as the Servant of the Lord,33 and that Jesus is 
the climax of salvation history fulfilling God’s promises to his 
people. The connection between David and Jesus in vv. 22-23 
involves two elements of Davidic messianism: Jesus came as the 
Davidic Messiah34 who was a descendant of David, and he was 
typologically prefigured in David, God’s chosen and righteous king 
who carried out God’s will. Paul proclaims to the Jews and God- 
fearers in the synagogue in Pisidian Antioch that the promised 
messianic Savior has arrived, and that his name is Jesus. 


13:24-25 Before his coming, John had proclaimed a baptism 
of repentance to all the people of Israel. As John was 
completing his mission, he said, “What do you suppose me to 
be? I am not the one. But there is one who will come after me 
the sandals of whose feet I am not worthy to untie” 
(mpoKnpvgavtos Iwdvvou PO mpoownou TAG eioóðov AUTOU 
Päntioua pETavoiag mavti TH AAW Topa. wç è ExANpou 
Indvvng Tov Spduov, EReyev- tÍ gué Unovoeite eivat; ovK eipi 
yo: GAN’ 1800 &pyetat ET’ uè ob OVK ein GELoc TO úrónua 
TOV nO8WV AVOaL). The fourth element of the first part of Paul’s 
sermon explains the proclamation of John the Baptist, who was 
active before Jesus came (vv. 24-25). 


(1) John’s ministry took place “before his coming,” i.e., before 
Jesus’ entry into his public ministry. John was Jesus’ forerunner, 
who preached at the transition from God’s history of salvation 
linked with Israel to God’s history of salvation linked with Jesus, in 
and through whom he fulfilled his promises given to Israel. His 
“mission” or “course of life” (8pdu10c, v. 25a) consisted of 
announcing Jesus’ “coming” (200806) on the stage of history.35 


(2) John’s proclaimed a “baptism of repentance” (BdxTlopa 
uetavoiac). The genitive is, in a Jewish context, a subjective 
genitive: John called people to repent and be immersed in water as 
an expression of their repentance. He summoned the Jewish people 
to turn away from ignorance and guilt, to confess sin, and to give 
up wickedness and evil (see on 2:38). 


(3) John addressed his message of repentance to “all the people 
of Israel,” to the devout and law-abiding Jews as well as those who 
did not care about God’s will as revealed in the law. 


(4) John asked all people to demonstrate their repentance 


through public immersion in water (ßärTioua) that proclaimed the 
admission of sin, a change of mind and heart, and a willingness to 
live a life in accordance to God’s will. 


(5) John preached that the promised Messiah was about to 
appear (v. 25). He rejected the suggestion that he was the 
Messiah.36 At the same time he clarified that his ministry was 
connected with the coming of the Savior. John emphasized the fact 
(i600) that a person would come after him who was infinitely 
superior, so much so that he, John, the acclaimed prophet, was “not 
worthy” (oUK ... GLOC) even to perform the menial task of untying 
Jesus’ sandals.37 


13:26 Brothers, descendants of Abraham’s family and you who 
are God-fearers, the message of this salvation has been sent to 
us (Gvdpec adeA@oi, viol yévouc Afpadu Kai oi Ev vuiv 
PoßoVnevor TOV OEdv, Nulv ó AdyOS TÄG owTNpias TaUTNS 
EZaneotäAN). Moving now to the second part of his sermon (vv. 
26-37), Paul explains the significance of Jesus in three steps. He 
begins this new section with a new direct address of the listeners, 
an address that modifies the address of v. 16d-e. Instead of 
addressing them as “people of Israel and you who are God-fearers,” 
he addresses the audience more intimately as “brothers” (Gvépec 
aSeA@ot; see on 1:16), among whom are “descendants of 
Abraham’s family” and “God-fearers” (v. 26a-c). The connection 
between the Jewish listeners in the synagogue and Abraham links 
the following explanation of the significance of Jesus with the 
history of salvation that began with God’s election of and promises 
to Abraham, and it emphasizes the responsibility of the listeners to 
ascertain that they are worthy representatives of the history of 
salvation. 


Paul explains the significance of Jesus by underlining the 
relevance of the gospel of Jesus Christ for the audience (v. 26d). 
The “message” (0 AOyoc) that Paul is about to proclaim “has been 
sent” by God (€aneotdA.n; divine passive). Its content is “this 
salvation” (TiS owtTNpias TaUTNS), i.e., the salvation mentioned in 
v. 23—the fulfillment of God’s promises to Israel through Jesus, 
who is Israel’s Savior. In vv. 38-39 Paul will explain “this salvation” 
in more detail as being set free from sins, even those that could not 
be forgiven by the law. Paul mentions the addressees of this 
message in emphasized position at the beginning of the clause: God 


sent the message of salvation “to us” (NLiIV), i.e., to the Jews and to 
all who worship the one true God. 


13:27-29 The residents of Jerusalem and their leaders failed 
to recognize him; and when they condemned him, they 
fulfilled the oracles of the prophets that are read every 
Sabbath. Even though they found no basis for a death sentence, 
they asked Pilate to have him executed. When they had carried 
out everything that was written about him, they took him 
down from the cross and laid him in a tomb (oi ydp 
KaTolkovvTEes év TepovoaAny Kal oi Gpyovtes avTMv TOÜTOV 
dyvonoavtes Kal TAG PWVvATS TÜV APOPNTWV TAG Kata nav 
oüßßaTov AvaylvwoKou&vag Kplvavtes EnArpwoav, Kal 
unsenlav aitiav Havatov evpdvtes NrTroavro MAATOV 
dvalpeOfivat avtTov. wo è ETEAEOAV nÄVTa TA TEPL AUTOU 
yEypannE£va, KAHEAÖVTES And TOD EVAOV EONKav eic uvnueřov). 

The second step of Paul’s explanation of the significance of Jesus 
focuses on Jesus’ execution (vv. 27-29). While his ministry was 
focused on Galilee, Paul indicts the Jerusalem Jews for Jesus’ death 
—in particular the Jewish leaders, i.e., the high priest, the chief 
priests, and the members of the Sanhedrin.38 Paul explains Jesus’ 
execution as follows. 


(1) The Jews “failed to recognize” (Gyvorjoavtes) Jesus (v. 27a- 
c); i.e., they failed to understand that Jesus was Israel’s Savior 
through whom God fulfilled his promises to their fathers. 


(2) They “condemned” Jesus; i.e., they convicted him in the trial 
before the Sanhedrin and sentenced him to death (v. 27d). 
According to the gospel accounts, Jesus was condemned in the 
Jewish trial as a blasphemer.39 


(3) Their condemnation of Jesus “fulfilled [&tAnpwoav] the 
oracles of the prophets” (v. 27e-f)—unwittingly, since they heard 
the Prophets read in the synagogue every Sabbath (cf. v. 15). 
Despite their reading and hearing of the Scriptures, they did not 
recognize how their prophecies related to Jesus as Israel’s Savior. 
Paul probably thinks of texts such as Isa 53:3 and Ps 118:22. The 
rejection and execution of Jesus fulfilled Scripture. 4° 

(4) The Jewish leaders did not “find” any basis for a death 
sentence (v. 28a).41 The gospel accounts suggest that the Jewish 
leaders accused Jesus before Pilate as being a seducer of the people, 


who proclaimed heretical teachings, and as a demagogue, who led 
the masses astray.42 Even though Pilate concluded in the Roman 
trial that Jesus was not guilty of a crime,43 the Jewish leaders still 
asked him for Jesus to be executed (v. 28b-c). Luke relates that 
when Pilate announced his conclusion that Jesus was innocent, the 
Jews kept shouting, “Crucify him! Crucify him!” (Luke 23:21). 


(5) The execution of Jesus, initiated by the Jews of Jerusalem and 
carried out by Pilate, the Roman governor, was not an unfortunate 
miscarriage of justice but the fulfillment of “everything” that the 
prophets had written about him (v. 29a-b). 


(6) They took Jesus down from the cross** and placed him in a 
tomb (v. 29c-d).45 


13:30-31 But God raised him from the dead, and for many 
days he was seen by those who had come with him from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, who are now his witnesses before the 
people (0 8è HE0G Üyerpev AVTOV EK VEKpHV, öç WEPON Eri ńuépaç 
TAELOUG tols ovvavapßücıvy avT® and Tis Tadtvaiac sic 
lepovVoaANu, oittves viv eiotv udptupes AUTOU mpdG TOV Aav). 
The third step of Paul’s explanation of the significance of Jesus 
highlights his resurrection (vv. 31-37). Paul first explains the fact of 
Jesus’ resurrection (vv. 30-31). The following points are central. 


(1) God “raised him” (Nyeipev) from the dead (v. 30).46 Just as 
God had revealed himself during the history of salvation in mighty 
acts that repeatedly saved Israel from her enemies, he has now sent 
a Savior to his people, Jesus, (v. 23), whom he raised “from the 
dead,” implying that the basic problem of the reality of sin and its 
nexus with death has been solved. The same contrast is emphasized 
in 2:24; 10:39-40. 

(2) Jesus “was seen” (WEON; see on 9:17) for many days (v. 31a- 
d).47 The reality of Jesus’ resurrection was such that his disciples 
and others who had come with him from Galilee to Jerusalem48 saw 
him alive with their own eyes after his crucifixion and burial. These 
were the witnesses who knew that Jesus, who proclaimed the 
kingdom of God in Galilee, was the Jesus who was crucified in 
Jerusalem, buried, and raised from the dead. In 1 Cor 15:8 Paul 
describes his own encounter with the risen Jesus on the road to 
Damascus4? with the same verbal form (W@6@n): he is one of those 
who have seen Jesus and who can speak of his resurrection with the 


authority of an eyewitness. 


(3) The reality of Jesus’ resurrection is proclaimed by these 
“witnesses” (uápTupeç) who have seen the crucified and risen Jesus 
(v. 31e-f).50 This proclamation is taking place “now” (vv), “before 
the people” of Israel. 


13:32-33 And we proclaim to you the good news that God’s 
promise to our ancestors has been realized; God has fulfilled 
this promise for us, their children, by raising up Jesus, as it is 
written in the second psalm: “You are my Son; today I have 
begotten you” (kai Nuels úuðç EbayyeAıLöueda TV IPÖG TOUG 
MAaTEpag emayyeAlav yevouévnv, OTL TavtTnV 6 O6E0¢C 
EKTENANPWKEV TOIG TEKVOLG AUTWV NIV Avaotrioag Inootv WG 
Kal Ev T@ WorAu® yéypantat TH Seutépw: vidc pou ei ov, ¿yù 
oNuEpoVv yeyévvnká o€). Paul next emphasizes that Jesus’ 
resurrection represents the fulfillment of God’s promises in Psalm 2, 
a fact that confirms Jesus as God’s Son. 


(1) Paul and Barnabas “proclaim... the good news” 
(eVayyeAtCoueba; v. 32a).51 The news of Jesus’ death and 
resurrection is “good news” because it conveys the fulfillment of 
God’s promises to the fathers—the climax of the history of salvation 
has arrived with Jesus, Israel’s Savior (v. 23). 


(2) This good news is proclaimed “to you” (v. 32a), i.e., to the 
Jews and the God-fearers in the synagogue of Antioch (vv. 16, 26), 
and, as will become obvious before long, to the Gentiles living in 
Antioch as well (vv. 46-47). 


(3) God’s “promise” (EnayyeXla) to the fathers “has been 
realized” (v. 32b). This “promise” is the promise God made to 
David, namely, that one of his descendants would be raised up to 
become Israel’s Savior. Paul asserts that this promise has become a 
reality in and through the death and resurrection of Jesus. 


(4) Paul presents Jesus as the fulfillment of Ps 2:7 (v. 33). The 
first of three quotations from Scripture is given a precise location 
(the only such instance in the New Testament): the resurrection of 
Jesus “fulfills” what is written “in the second psalm.” Paul quotes Ps 
2:7, where God says, “You are my son [vidc uov]; today I have 
begotten [yey&vvnka] you” (NRSV). This text is linked with 2 Sam 
7:14 via the expression “my son” (€oTat uot giç vidv).52 Psalm 2 
describes the opposition of the nations and their rulers against the 


Anointed of the Lord, i.e., against the ruler of God’s people; in this 
context Ps 2:7 refers to the legitimacy of Israel’s king as “son of 
God,” as ruler who is given the assurance of God’s care and 
protection. 


The interpretation is complicated by the fact that the term 
“begotten” (yeyévvnka) denotes, understood in a strict sense, 
procreation, which makes the term “today” (ońuepov), addressed to 
the child, difficult. This can be resolved if the statement is 
understood in the sense “[I declare to you] today [I begat you],” 
which could be associated with the enthronement of the king or 
with the renewal of God’s promise to the monarch.53 


In some traditions of Second Temple Judaism, Psalm 2 was 
interpreted in terms of the Messiah.5* Some interpreters refer this 
statement to God’s voice heard at Jesus’ baptism (Luke 3:22), 
suggesting that it was at his baptism that Jesus was “begotten” or 
“adopted” by God. This interpretation can be ruled out since the 
occasion on which Jesus, the Son, was “begotten” (yey&vvnka) by 
God is linked in v. 33 with Jesus being “raised up” (dvaotnoas) by 
God, an expression that fits either Jesus’ resurrection or Jesus’ being 
raised up as Messiah at his birth. 


Other scholars interpret the application of Ps 2:7 to Jesus in 
terms of the resurrection (described in v. 34 with dv&otnoev) as the 
event in which Jesus was “begotten” by God: Jesus’ divine sonship 
was made evident by Jesus’ resurrection from the dead.55 More 
likely is the interpretation of “begotten” in terms of Jesus’ being 
raised up as Messiah at his birth (parallel to the raising up of David 
as king, described in v. 22 with Nyeipev, which is a synonym of 
AvaoTroac).56 Paul asserts that Jesus is the Son of David and the 
Son of God—the Messiah and Savior of Israel, whom God promised 
in Scripture. 


13:34 He raised him from the dead so that he will not return 
to corruption. As God has said, “I will grant you the unfailing 
assurances made to David” (OTL 8È AVEoTNoEV aUTOV EK VEKPWV 
UNKETL HEANOVTA ÜNOOTPEPELV EIG SLAPIOPAV, OUTWG EÏPNKEV OTL 
SWow Lulv TA Öola Aavid Ta mloTd). After confirming Jesus’ 
messianic status as Son of David and Son of God from Scripture, 
Paul turns to Jesus’ resurrection. He explains that when God 
“raised” (Avéotnoev) Jesus from the dead, Jesus was not simply 


brought back to life (like the son of the widow in Nain, Luke 7:11- 
17, who would have died later), but in such a manner that he “will 
not return” to a state where his body could decay. When God raised 
Jesus from the dead, he received incorruptible, everlasting life—the 
prerequisite for his being the Savior of the present generation of 
Israelites, God-fearers, and Gentiles for all time. 


Paul substantiates this point with a quotation from Isa 55:3: God 
promises to exiled Israel that he will grant them the “assurances 
made to David” (ta dota Aavi8s), which are “unfailing” (Tà mtoTd). 
In Hebrew, Isa 55:3 is linked via the expression “faithful love to 
David” with 2 Sam 7:15, where the same term is related to David, 
and with 2 Sam 7:16, where the verb “to show oneself faithful” is 
used. In the context of Isa 55:3, the people of Israel are invited to 
receive God’s gifts and live. The divine promises to David include 
an eternal covenant with the people of Israel, a covenant that 
consists of acts of faithful love, as well as David’s role as witness 
among the nations. 


Paul emphasizes with the quotation of Isa 55:3 that Jesus, the 
messianic Son of David (2 Sam 7:14-16) and Son of God (Ps 2:7), 
whom God raised from the dead, has been granted everlasting 
dominion that is relevant for “you” (Uptv), i.e., for the Jewish 
people whom he addresses. In other words, “the faithfulness of God 
to David will continue to be shown to a later generation by God’s 
raising up of Jesus to be the author of forgiveness and 
justification.”57 The “holy things” or “assurances” (Ta Öola)—in 
Isaiah, the covenant with David—refer to “the larger complex of 
salvation blessings (i.e., life in the kingdom of God) which includes 
God’s ‘raising up’ a promised heir to David and the establishment of 
an eternal kingship and dominion and inheritance for the people of 
God, as was promised to Israel’s ancestral leaders.”58 


13:35-37 So he also said in another passage: “You will not let 
your Holy One see corruption.” For when David had served 
God’s purpose in his own generation, he fell asleep and was 
gathered to his ancestors, and experienced corruption. But the 
one whom God raised from the dead did not experience 
corruption (SLÓTL Kal Ev ETEPW AEyEL OV SWoELG TOV ÖOLÖV COU 
iseiv Sta@Oopav. Aavid EV yàp isiq yeved Unnpetnoag t Tov 
HEoÖ Bova koan Kal mpooeTéOn POS TOUS naTEpag avTOD 
Kai eldev Slaqðopáv: dv è 6 HEÖG Nyeipev, OVK EISEV 


Sta@pbopav). Paul’s third quotation is from Ps 16:10 (LXX 15:10),59 
a text connected with Isa 55:3 via the word “the Holy One” (tòv 
dotov; Isa 55:3 has Ta ota), and via the expression translated as 
“you will not let” (où SwWoetc; the reformulated quotation of Isa 
55:3 in v. 34 has Wow). 


Psalm 16 is also connected with 2 Sam 7:12: “when your days are 
over and you rest with your ancestors, I will raise up your offspring 
[omépua] to succeed you, your own flesh and blood, and I will 
establish his kingdom.” These texts emphasize the eternal dominion 
of Jesus the Messiah, who has been raised from the dead. Paul 
interprets the promise to David (2 Sam 7:12-16), whose reliability 
God himself confirmed (Isa 55:3)—the promise that God will not let 
his Holy One, i.e., the messianic “seed” of David, see corruption— 
with reference to Jesus’ resurrection. 


Paul interprets Ps 16:10 in terms of its application. He argues, 
similarly to Peter’s argument in 2:27-31, that “the Holy One” 
whose body did not decay cannot be David. Paul makes four 
statements about David in v. 36. (1) He “served” God’s purpose; i.e., 
he obediently and faithfully carried out the will of God in his own 
generation. (2) When David had completed his life during which he 
served God’s purpose, he “fell asleep,” i.e., he died (see on 7:60). 
(3) When he had died, he was “gathered to his ancestors,”60 which 
means either that he joined his ancestors in the grave; i.e., he was 
buried, or that he died and joined his ancestors in Sheol. (4) David’s 
body “experienced corruption,” i.e., decayed in the grave. 


Since the words of Ps 16:10 cannot refer to David, they must refer 
to someone else. Paul argues that God’s announcement in this 
passage refers to “the one whom God raised from the dead,” i.e., 
Jesus (vv. 30, 34). Jesus died and was buried (vv. 28-29), but God 
raised him from the dead with the result that he did not experience 
corruption; i.e., Jesus’ body did not decay in the grave—which 
means that he is alive and is thus indeed Israel’s promised Savior (v. 
23), a point that Paul emphasizes in the next sentence. 


13:38-39 Therefore I want you to know, brothers, that 
through him forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to you and that 
from all those things from which you could not be justified by 
the law of Moses, by this man everyone who believes is 
justified (yvwotdv obv gotw vpiv, Avöpes ASerqoi, StL Sia 


TOUTOU UUIV ÄPEOLS ALApTLAV KaTayyEAAETAL, Kal ATÒ TAVTWV 
DV OUK ÅSuvýðnTe Ev vóu Mavogwe SiKatwOfjval, Ev TOUTW 
mic O mloTEVWV StkKaLoUTaL). In the third unit of his sermon, 
marked by another direct address of the audience as “brothers,” 
Paul draws his conclusion from the significance of Jesus that he has 
just explained, calling the Jews and God-fearers in the synagogue to 
repentance (vv. 38-41). This is the climax of Paul’s sermon, whom 
the Lord had chosen as his instrument to take the news of Jesus, 
Israel’s Messiah and the Savior of the world, to Jews and Gentiles 
(9:15). The introductory phrase “therefore I want you to know” 
takes Jesus’ resurrection as the basis for the assertion that God now 
forgives sins through Jesus. Luke summarizes the content 
(introduced by 6tt) of Paul’s exhortation by emphasizing several 
elements. 


(1) The good news that Paul and Barnabas “proclaim” in the 
synagogue in Antioch is the result of God’s climactic intervention in 
the history of Israel (vv. 16-25) in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus (vv. 27-37), who is Israel’s Savior (v. 23). It is a message that 
is relevant for them, a message they need to know (v. 38a). This is 
the first imperative in Paul’s “word of exhortation” that he was 
invited to give to the congregation (v. 15). Linked with the 
subsequent reference to God’s offer of forgiveness of sins, the 
“supply [of] the hearers with the necessary information” is an 
implicit call to repentance.6! 


(2) God offers “forgiveness of sins” (G@eotg ApapTiGv; see on 
2:38) through Jesus—through the one (Sta ToUTov, in emphatic 
position in v. 38c-d) who was executed by Pilate with the help of 
the Jews of Jerusalem by crucifixion and who was raised from the 
dead (vv. 27-37). Whereas the forgiveness of sins was tied in 
Israel’s history to the tabernacle and then to Jerusalem and to the 
sacrificial system connected with the temple, God’s pardon for 
human sin is now linked with the crucified and risen Jesus, who is 
thus Israel’s Savior (v. 23). God extends this offer of forgiveness of 
sins through Paul, who is one of Jesus’ witnesses (cf. v. 31). 


(3) God’s offer of forgiveness through Jesus pertains to “all those 
things” from which people could not be acquitted by the Mosaic 
law (v. 38g-h). This formulation suggests to some that according to 
Paul, the Mosaic law could provide for the forgiveness for some 
sins, but not for others.62 It is more likely that Paul asserts that 


while the law may provide for the atonement of sins through 
sacrifice, it could not bring complete forgiveness and was thus 
inadequate. Paul’s main point is clear: the forgiveness that God 
provides through Jesus is total forgiveness, an acquittal from 
everything, without exception, that separates sinners from a 
righteous God. 


(4) God’s offer of forgiveness through Jesus means that God 
“declares righteous” or “justifies” (6tkatotTat) everyone who 
believes (v. 39). Luke does not elaborate on this theme of 
justification. In the context of Paul’s letters to the Christians in 
Galatia and in Rome, in which this word group plays a central 
role,63 the meaning of the verb is sufficiently clear: to “declare 
righteous” or “justify”6* means to acquit someone in a trial in which 
accusations of being guilty of wrongdoing have been made, to 
pronounce and treat the accused person as righteous. If an accused 
person is declared righteous, they are vindicated, not punished. The 
image that the Greek terms present speaks of a forensic or legal 
setting in which all human beings, who are all sinners, stand before 
the tribunal of the divine Judge. Paul emphasizes that God acquits 
sinners of their sin and guilt as a result of Jesus’ death and 
resurrection. 


(5) The basis of God’s forgiveness of sins is twofold: the acquittal 
of the sinner has been made possible “by this man” (€v TOUTW, v. 
39), i.e., by the crucified and risen Jesus (vv. 27-37); and the 
forgiveness of sins is open to “everyone who believes” (nç ò 
LOTEVWV, v. 39). In other words, the basis of God’s forgiveness 
now is the death and resurrection of Jesus, and it is through the 
faith of sinners who place their confidence in Jesus for the 
forgiveness of sins that they are justified. That is, God forgives 
sinners their sins and acquits them of their guilt if and when they 
believe that the crucified and risen Jesus is the promised Savior, the 
messianic Son of David and Son of God. The present active 
participle of the verb “believes” indicates that this “faith” involves a 
continuous, ongoing commitment to Jesus as Savior. The scope of 
the forgiveness of sins and the acquittal of the sinner through Jesus 
is “everyone” (v. 39)—Jews and God-fearers, and Gentiles as well 
(vv. 46-47). 


13:40-41 Beware, then, that what the prophets said does not 
happen to you: “Look, you scoffers, be alarmed and perish, for 


I am doing a deed in your days, a deed which you will not 
believe even if someone told you” (ßA&neTe OV un EnEAoN TO 
eipnu&vov EV Toic npOPNTaLc iSete, oi KaTappovnral, Kal 
OavuáocaTte Kal ApavioOnte, STL Epyov EpyAlonal Eyw v Taic 
Ňuépatç LVUGV, Epyov Ö OV un MLOTEVONTE áv TIC Erdunyftal 
Uutv). Paul concludes with the warning not to ignore the work of 
God, who offers forgiveness of sins through Jesus, the crucified and 
risen Savior. The second imperative in Paul’s “word of exhortation” 
(“beware,” BAénete) implies the warning to make sure that 
listeners do not fail to learn the lesson of Hab 1:5, namely, that the 
consequence of refusing God’s gracious offer is a disaster. If they do 
not come to faith in Jesus and accept God’s offer of forgiveness 
linked with Jesus’ death and resurrection, “what the prophets said” 
will “happen” to them. 


The quotation from Hab 1:5 (LXX) in v. 41 underlines the 
urgency of Paul’s message, and it anticipates the rejection that 
follows. In the Hebrew context, Habakkuk formulates a warning to 
the Jewish people of his time that God will “perform a work” that 
they will find hard to believe: he will cause the Babylonians to 
invade their country as an instrument of God’s judgment. The 
prophet “does not offer the usual comfort but announces an attack 
by a cruel nation which will set Israel’s wickedness right by a 
devastating judgment.”65 The point is that 


God is already at work. Habakkuk and his hearers would be 
surprised at the Lord’s answer. Who could expect that the Lord 
would use such a wicked instrument to judge a nation more 
righteous than they?... The Lord’s answer indicates his 
sovereignty. He is not bound by the listener’s whims or by their 
standards of “fairness.” He responds according to his sovereign 
will. He is the Lord of history who works in history to accomplish 
his purpose.66 


The interpretation of Hab 1:5 in Qumran (in 1QpHab II, 1-10) 
applies the divine judgment to the apostates refusing to follow the 
Teacher of Righteousness, who issued warnings concerning events 
in the future carried out by the Kittim. 


Paul warns his audience— “look” (ierte) is the third imperative in 
his sermon—not to be “scoffers,” i.e., not to treat God’s warning 
and God’s work with contempt. If they do not accept God’s work, 
they will be “alarmed” to find that they will “perish”—the fourth 


and fifth imperatives in Paul’s sermon express the urgent warning 
directed against people who refuse to believe (v. 39) the work that 
God is doing. This “work” (€pyov) that God has accomplished is 
Jesus’ resurrection, which is 


the goal of God’s saving purpose for Israel. It is the fulfilment of 
the promises to Israel’s ancestors that have been summed up in 
God’s covenant with David that he would enthrone one of his 
descendants as head of an eternal kingdom. Consequently, belief 
in “this one” (i.e., the risen Jesus) will result in forgiveness of 
sins and justification apart from the Law of Moses. Rejection will 
result in eschatological destruction.67 


Paul calls on the audience in the synagogue not to rebuff the offer 
of salvation that God is making through him and Barnabas, but to 
come to faith in Jesus as Israel’s Savior. 


13:42 As they were leaving, the people requested that they 
speak further about these matters on the following Sabbath 
(EZLÖVTwWV è AUTWV mapeKdAovv giç TO pETAgD oAßßaTov 
AQANOFVat avToic TA PNuaTa Tata). The third incident of the 
Pisidian Antioch episode relates the consolidation and expansion of 
missionary work in seven phases (vv. 42-49). Luke begins by noting 
the desire of the Jews and God-fearers who heard Paul’s word of 
exhortation to receive further instruction. His description is again 
vivid: as Paul and Barnabas “were leaving” the room or building in 
which the congregation was meeting, the listeners “requested” that 
they speak about “these matters” (ta puata Tata) on the 
following Sabbath. This request suggests that the invitation to speak 
in the next synagogue service was expressed by the officials of the 
synagogue (cf. v. 15). 


13:43 After the meeting of the synagogue had broken up, 
many of the Jews and devout proselytes followed Paul and 
Barnabas, who continued to speak to them, urging them to 
continue in the grace of God (Audelong S€ TÄG obvaywyfig 
NkKoAOVENnoaVY WOAAOL THV Tovdalwv Kal TÜV oeßouévæv 
MpOONAVTWV TH ITlavAW kal TH BapvaBa,  oittvec 
APOOAAAOUVTEG AUTOIC ETELBOV AUTOUG MPOOHEVELV TH YApLTL TOD 
BeoÜ). Luke reports a second, different reaction from those present 
in the synagogue. When the meeting ended, many Jews and 


proselytes were attracted by Paul’s explanation of the significance 
of Jesus as Savior. They “followed” the missionaries; i.e., they 
accompanied them (literally) to the place where they were staying, 
where they received further instruction. The present participle 
translated as “continued to speak” (mpooAaAoÜüvteg) and the 
imperfect “urging” (€meiWov) describe the ongoing process of oral 
instruction. 


The comment in v. 43b-c indicates that “many” do come to faith 
in Jesus, either as a direct result of Paul’s first sermon or as a result 
of further instruction. The missionaries urge the Jews and 
proselytes following them to “continue in the grace of God.” The 
latter expression refers to the “favor” (ydptc; see on 4:33) of God, 
who forgives sins and justifies sinners who believe in Jesus (vv. 38- 
39) as Israel’s crucified and risen Savior (vv. 26-37). The Jews and 
proselytes who accept Paul’s message about the fulfillment of God’s 
promises through the resurrection of the crucified Jesus receive 
God’s grace. A new community of believers is emerging. 


13:44 On the next Sabbath almost the whole city gathered to 
hear the word of the Lord (TW è Epxou&vw oaBBatTw OXEdöVv 
moa N NÖALG OLVNXON AKoüoaı TOV AGyOV TOD KUpioU). The next 
phase of Paul’s missionary work in Pisidian Antioch is a large 
gathering on the second Sabbath that the missionaries are in town. 
Luke relates a large gathering of people who want to hear Paul 
explain further the significance of Jesus as Savior, a message that is 
again described as “the word of the Lord” (cf. 8:25; 11:16). Besides 
the Jews, proselytes, and God-fearers who had been in the 
synagogue the week before (vv. 16, 26, 43), “almost the whole city” 
comes together, i.e., a crowd that includes many Gentiles. 


Most scholars interpret the phrase “almost the whole city” as a 
hyperbolic comment that is meant to show that the missionaries 
have a large audience. The qualification “almost” (oye50v) and the 
description of the initially ambiguous reaction of the listeners 
suggest that Luke has a mass gathering in mind with probably 
several thousand people wanting to hear Paul speak. It should be 
noted that Luke does not claim that the large crowd gathers in the 
synagogue. Obviously the synagogue in Antioch could not have 
accommodated thousands of people. The crowd could have 
gathered in front of the synagogue (whose location has not been 
established), or perhaps in the large open space of the Tiberia Platea 


in front of the temple of Augustus, or in the square called Augusta 
Platea at the northern end of the main street (the cardo maximus), or 
in the theater. If indeed Paul arrived in the city with a letter of 
introduction from the governor of Cyprus, and if he was able to 
establish contact with the leading aristocratic families in the city 
during the first days of his visit, it is not impossible that several 
thousand people gather to hear Paul speak. 


13:45 When the Jews saw the crowds, they were filled with 
zeal and contradicted what Paul said, slandering him (iSdvtec 
Sè ol Tovsaiot Tovs OxAOUG ExANOONOaV CHAOU Kal AVTEAEYOV 
TOIG Und HavAOV AAAOUHEVOLS PAAaOPNHOÜVTEG). The reaction of 
Jews that Luke describes could be related to the large “crowds” of 
mostly Gentile listeners; more plausibly it may describe the reaction 
of Jews after the large gathering that results in the conversion of an 
unspecified number of Gentiles (v. 48). 


Luke describes a threefold reaction of “the Jews,” i.e., Jews who 
had not come to faith in Jesus (v. 43), possibly especially the 
officials of the synagogue. They were “filled with zeal” 
(€A.NoOnoav CiAOV), they “contradicted” (AvTéAeyov) what Paul 
said, and they “slandered” (BAqopnuotvtec) Paul. The fact that 
the verb translated as “filled” is formulated with the aorist, and the 
two subsequent verbal forms with the imperfect indicative and the 
present participle respectively, suggests that their “zeal” was the 
basis for the ongoing reaction of contradiction and slander. Because 
they were “zealous,” they spoke against Paul’s message (presumably 
in future synagogue services) and slandered him®® (both in the 
synagogue and in public before Gentiles). The slander may have 
involved the utterance of blasphemies, probably against Jesus, 
presumably pronouncing the curse of the Torah (Deut 21:22-23) 
upon the crucified Jesus. 


The term translated as “zeal” (CfjAoc) has been interpreted in 
terms of the Jews’ zeal for the law or in terms of their envy or 
jealousy regarding the missionary success of Paul and Barnabas; 
some interpreters combine the theological and the psychological 
explanations. The social situation of the Jewish diaspora 
communities in the historical context of the first century must have 
played a role as well. The Jews of Pisidian Antioch certainly 
opposed Paul and Barnabas because they disagreed with their 
teaching. 


However, there are reasons to believe that the significance of 
maintaining their religious and ethnic identity also played an 
important role in their forceful and sometimes violent reaction. The 
Jews of Asia Minor were surely concerned to preserve the social 
and political rights and privileges they had enjoyed since Julius 
Caesar and which had come under pressure in different places at 
different times—rights and privileges that might be jeopardized if 
the movement of the followers of Jesus were ignored. That man, 
after all, had been executed by the Roman governor of Judea (v. 
28). Also, the Jews of Asia Minor might have been motivated by 
concerns regarding the financial strength of their community, and 
they were probably also concerned to avoid actions or to tolerate 
developments that contravened decisions made by the leadership of 
the Jewish commonwealth in Judea.69 


13:46 Then both Paul and Barnabas spoke out fearlessly: “It 
was necessary that the word of God should be proclaimed to 
you first. Because you reject it and do not consider yourselves 
worthy of eternal life, we now turn to the Gentiles” 
(nappnotacduevol te ó MaŬAoç Kai 6 Bapvaßăç eirav: Univ Fv 
AvayKalov mWTOV AGANOfVval TOV Adyov TOU HeoÜ- éne 
AnWHEIOHE AUVTOV Kal OVK ALLOUG Kpivete EaUTOUG TÄG aiwviou 
Cwfis, ioù oTpepöneda Eis TA EOvN). Luke describes the reaction 
of Paul and Barnabas to the opposition, the contradiction, and the 
defamation by some of the Jews in Pisidian Antioch in five 
comments. 


(1) They “spoke out fearlessly” (nappnotaoäyevot; see on 4:13); 
i.e., they reaffirm their message with courage and boldness and 
formulate their conclusion to the opposition of the Jewish 
community with openness and clarity. Luke relates their words in 
direct speech. 


(2) They affirm their commitment to the priority of proclaiming 
the message of Jesus, Israel’s Savior, before Jewish audiences. The 
necessity of proclaiming the “word of God” about the fulfillment of 
his promises in Jesus “to you first” (Óv ... np@TOV) arises from 
God’s plan. The people of the promise must be the first to hear 
about the fulfillment of God’s promises to the fathers, a fact that 
confirms that God is faithful to his promises. In Rom 1:16 Paul 
asserts that the gospel “is the power of God that brings salvation to 
everyone who believes: first to the Jew, then to the Gentile.” This 


priority of the Jews is, for Paul, both a chronological and a 
theological priority. Whenever he enters a city, he seeks out the 
Jews first because he will be able, as a Jew with rabbinical training, 
to get a hearing in the meetings of the synagogue (chronological 
priority). And he seeks out the Jews first because they are 
descendants of Abraham, members of God’s covenant people who 
deserve to hear the good news of the arrival of the Messiah and his 
salvation before this message is proclaimed to pagans. 


(3) The missionaries note that (evidently leading) members of the 
Jewish community “reject” the word of God about Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah, with the result that they do not consider themselves 
“worthy [gious] of eternal life.” The expression “eternal life” (Tor) 
aiwvtoc)79 occurs in Dan 12:2 (cf. Isa 65:17-25) and in Second 
Temple Jewish texts,”1 where it denotes life that overcomes death, 
granted by God to the righteous, linked with the notion of 
exaltation to the heavenly realm and bodily resurrection in the time 
of final consummation. In the context of Paul’s sermon, eternal life 
is the result of the resurrection of Jesus (vv. 30-37), of the divine 
forgiveness of sins, of the justification of the sinner, and of faith in 
Jesus (vv. 38-39), and is tantamount to God’s grace (v. 43) and 
salvation (vv. 23, 26, 47). The rejection of the message about Jesus, 
Israel’s messianic Savior, amounts to a rejection of eternal life. 


Paul and Barnabas affirm that the rejection of God’s word about 
Jesus Messiah by members of the Jewish community means that 
they will now evangelize the Gentiles (v. 46i). Paul has not given 
up on the Jewish people, of course. He continues to proclaim the 
good news of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah to Jewish audiences.72 His 
missionary work among Gentiles is not motivated by the rejection 
of the gospel by fellow Jews but by his divine call and commission 
(v. 47); he has preached before Gentiles audiences before.72 Rather, 
Paul and Barnabas state that if it becomes impossible to preach 
before the Jewish congregation in a city, they will by necessity have 
to turn to the Gentiles and look for other venues in which to preach 
and teach. The “Gentiles” (tà vn) are those people who do not 
profess faith in Israel’s God, i.e., polytheists who worship other 
gods. 


13:47 For so the Lord instructed us: “I have made you a light 
for the Gentiles, that you may bring salvation to the ends of 
the earth” (oUTws yàp EvTETAATAL Nulv Ó KÚpLOG: TEBELKA oF EIG 


wdc £0vev tod eivai oe cic owtnpiav Eng Eoxdtou TÄS yo). (4) 
Paul and Barnabas explain that their proclamation about Jesus 
Messiah before Jewish audiences and their willingness now to focus 
on Gentile audiences reflects their obedience to God’s commission. 
They do what the Lord has “instructed” them to do. The order to 
preach among the Gentiles should not be linked with Paul’s 
conversion and call on the road to Damascus (9:15) alone: the 
instruction to go “to the ends of the earth” (ws EoxATou TÄG ys, 
echoing 1:8), i.e., to “all nations” (Matt 28:19), was given to the 
Twelve and by extension to the entire community of Jesus’ 
followers, as the reaction of the Jerusalem church to Peter’s 
experience in Joppa and Caesarea indicates (11:18). 


(5) Paul and Barnabas confirm their turning to the Gentiles to 
proclaim the good news of God’s forgiveness of sins and 
justification of sinners through faith in Jesus as Savior with a 
scriptural quotation (v. 47b-e). Their proclamation of good news 
among the Gentiles fulfills God’s commission to his Servant in Isa 
49:6, who was expected to restore Israel, to return the exiles to the 
land of Israel, and to bring salvation to the nations. In Luke 2:32 
Luke used similar language for Jesus and his mission: Jesus is the 
Servant who brings God’s salvation as “a light for revelation to the 
Gentiles, and the glory of your people Israel” (see also Luke 4:16- 
21). 


Now Paul and the other missionaries have been given the role of 
the servant. Their mission fulfills Scripture, particularly Isa 49:6. 
The reference in that passage to Israel, to Jews living in exile, and 
to the nations matches the movement in Acts from the proclamation 
of the good news about Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior of the 
world among Jews in Jerusalem, among Jews in the diaspora 
(Damascus, Antioch, Cyprus, and now in southern Galatia), and 
among Gentiles (in Caesarea, now in Pisidian Antioch). The phrase 
“light for the Gentiles” (ec &8v@v; objective genitive) describes 
the messengers of the good news—here, Paul and Barnabas as 
carriers of “light,” symbolizing “salvation” (owtnpla), to the 
nations. 


13:48 When the Gentiles heard this, they were glad and 
honored the word of the Lord, and all who were destined for 
eternal life believed (àkoúvovta è Ta EHvn éxalpov Kal 
e80Ealov TOV AdyOV TOU KUpioU Kai éxioTevVoav Ö00L Noav 


TETAYHEVOL giç Zorv aiwvıov). The Gentiles, whose reaction to 
Paul’s explanation of these details of their missionary initiative 
Luke relates, are evidently Gentiles who have come to faith in 
Jesus. Their response is described with verbs in the imperfect tense, 
indicating an ongoing reality: they “were glad” (€yatpov) and they 
“honored” (€50éaCov), i.e., praised and extolled the word of the 
Lord. They rejoice because God is offering Gentiles forgiveness of 
their sins upon coming to faith in Jesus. Thus God’s plan of 
salvation is being realized. 


Not all Gentiles in Pisidian Antioch come to faith in Jesus and 
thus receive salvation. Rather, the Gentiles who believe in Jesus are 
“all who were destined for eternal life.” The word translated as “all” 
(600c) denotes “as many as,” with the following clause indicating 
the quantitative scope of those who come to faith—people whom 
God “destined” (TeTayu£voı) for eternal life, i.e., for forgiveness of 
sins, for justification before his tribunal, for salvation. The verb 
from which this form comes (Tdo0w) means “to assign someone to a 
certain classification, to be classed among those possessing.”7* The 
expression stresses God’s sovereign work in moving people to come 
to faith in Jesus, the crucified and risen Messiah and Savior. 


In 1 Cor 1:18-2:5 Paul similarly emphasizes that it is only the 
power of God (not rhetorical brilliance or effective argumentation) 
that convinces Jews or Gentiles of the truth of the gospel. It is God 
who “assigns” people to the group of people who inherit eternal life 
(on aiwvioc; see on v. 46). The idea of being “assigned to a 
certain classification” may echo the Old Testament concept of being 
recorded in the “book of life,” in which God’s people are listed.75 


13:49 The word of the Lord spread through the entire region 
(Stepepeto SE O AGyOC TOU KUpiou SV GANS TÅG xWpac). The next 
phase of Paul’s missionary campaign in Pisidian Antioch consists in 
the expansion of the community of followers of Jesus beyond 
Pisidian Antioch to “the entire region.” As Jews, proselytes, God- 
fearers, and polytheists are converted in the city of Antioch, people 
living in the towns and villages of the territory controlled by 
Antioch’® also accept the word of the Lord, i.e., the good news 
about Jesus the Savior. These people would have been polytheists, 
since Jews normally lived in the cities, not in the smaller towns and 
villages. The subject of the verb “spread” (Ste@mépeto) is “the word 
of the Lord.” Since the gospel is given a voice by Jesus’ witnesses, it 


appears that Paul and Barnabas “carry” the word of the Lord to the 
towns and villages of the region, following Jesus’ example, who had 
proclaimed the dawn of the kingdom of God in the villages of 
Galilee. 


13:50 The Jews, however, incited prominent women among 
the God-fearers and the leading men of the city and started a 
persecution against Paul and Barnabas, whom they forced to 
leave their district (oi è TovSaiol napwIpuvav TAG oepouévaç 
yuvaikas TAG evoxnpovas Kal TOUG mpWTOUS TÅG mOAEWS Kal 
Emryelpav ölwyuov él TOV TladAov Kal BapvaBdv Kal &&€Bar.ov 
avutovc And TÜV Opiwv aUTWV). The fourth incident of the Pisidian 
Antioch episode relates the continuing opposition of the Jewish 
community and the local elite (v. 50). Luke does not specify who 
“the Jews” include; they are certainly Jews who have contacts with 
the local elites, perhaps the officials of the synagogue. In their effort 
to get rid of Paul and Barnabas, they succeed in mobilizing the 
support of two groups: the “prominent women” who attend the 
synagogue services and thus belong to the group of the God-fearers, 
as well as the “leading men of the city,” i.e., influential members of 
the local aristocracy, perhaps including the duoviri, the highest 
municipal magistrates. 


The prominent Gentile women may have been benefactors of the 
local synagogue. They had influence among the highest circles of 
the city and could thus be mobilized against the missionaries. Either 
the prominent women were the wives of the “leading men” who 
influenced their husbands to take action against Paul and Barnabas, 
or the prominent women who were God-fearers and the husbands 
whom they influenced are a separate group from the “leading men,” 
who were contacted directly by representatives of the Jewish 
community. They argued, perhaps, that the activities of Paul and 
Barnabas jeopardized the position of the main deity of the city, a 
development that was unavoidable if worshipers of the god Men (an 
Anatolian deity who had a major temple on a hill outside of 
Antioch) accepted the message of Jesus Christ and followed the 
missionaries.77 And they may have argued that the activities of Paul 
and Barnabas violated the social and political privileges that the 
emperors had granted the Jews, allowing them to live according to 
their ancestral rights, which could be threatened if Jews and 
Gentiles, becoming followers of Jesus, whom they worship as 


Savior, are integrated in a new community of believers. 


The action of some members of the Jewish community in Pisidian 
Antioch is described with three verbs in the aorist tense: they 
“incited” (napwTpuvav) the prominent women and the leading men 
of the city; i.e., they provoked a strong emotional reaction against 
the two Jewish Christian missionaries. They “started a persecution” 
(Ernyeipav ötwyuöv; see on 8:1) against Paul and Barnabas; i.e., 
they initiated a process that was aimed at making their lives and 
ministry as difficult as possible. And they “forced [them] to leave” 
(€&€BaXov) the district; i.e., they expelled them from Antioch and 
the territory controlled by the city. 


The persecution that caused the departure of Paul and Barnabas 
presumably presupposes that the evangelistic and pastoral ministry 
of the missionaries had considerable success, with a large number of 
Jews and Gentiles becoming believers in Jesus, receiving regular 
instruction in the word of God, and forming a new community of 
God’s people. When Paul and Barnabas revisit the city several 
months later, Luke relates that they strengthen the disciples, 
encourage them to continue in the faith, and appoint elders (14:22- 
23). 


13:51 So they shook the dust off their feet in protest against 
them and went to Iconium (oi 8è €kTtvagauevol TOV KOVLOpTOV 
TOV no8WV En’ avTOVS NAGOV giç IKöVLov). The final incident of 
this episode in Pisidian Antioch relates the departure of Paul and 
Barnabas from the city. As they leave, they “shake the dust off their 
feet,” an action that expresses protest “against them” (mw? avToUvs), 
i.e., against the Jews and the members of the elite who forced them 
to leave. This action symbolizes that they leave behind defilement 
and that the responsibility for bringing the proclamation of the 
gospel to a premature end lies with the leading Jews and the 
officials of the city.78 They then travel from Pisidian Antioch to 
Iconium (see on 14:1), walking in an easterly direction via Neapolis 
and Pappa along the Via Sebaste, a distance of about 93 miles (150 
km.). 


13:52 The disciples were filled with joy and the Holy Spirit (oï 
TE padntal énAnpotvto xapüc Kal nVveluatog Äylov). The 
reaction of “the disciples” (see on 5:11), i.e., of Paul and Barnabas, 
is linked with the work of the Holy Spirit. Since they are filled with 


joy even though they have been rejected, they have a deepened 
sense of God’s self-revealing presence and they experience 
supernatural joyfulness, refreshed for a new missionary initiative in 
the next city. 


Theology in Application 


This passage describes the realities of missionary work and the 
content of missionary preaching. 


The Realities of Missionary Work 


Luke’s detailed and vivid description of the missionary work of Paul 
and Barnabas in Pisidian Antioch allows us to describe and explain 
important aspects of the missionary work of the early church and in 
our own time. 


Reaching out to Jews and Gentiles, to average citizens and the elites. 
Paul and Barnabas were Jews and thus attended the synagogue 
service, a tactical decision motivated not by convenience (Jews like 
to speak with Jews) but by the primary relevance of God’s promises 
in the Scriptures for the Jewish people as the descendants of 
Abraham. Paul always established contacts with Jews first, before 
preaching to Gentiles. When he took a seat in the synagogue of 
Pisidian Antioch (v. 14), agreed to address the congregation (v. 16), 
and surveyed the history of Israel (vv. 17-25), he was a Jew for 
Jews in order “to win the Jews” (1 Cor 9:20). 


For Jewish Christians, the principle of “Jews first” is a natural 
standard to follow—if unbelieving Jews are willing to give them a 
hearing. For Gentile Christians, this often is more problematic on 
account of the tragic history of anti-Semitism, pogroms, and the 
Shoah (the holocaust). It is precisely because of this history that 
Gentile Christians cannot afford not to engage Jewish neighbors and 
friends regarding their conviction that Jesus of Nazareth is Israel’s 
Messiah who forgives sins, justifies sinners, and gives eternal live. 


Paul also preached to Gentiles, with greater focus once the 
leaders of the Jewish community made further synagogue visits 
impossible (vv. 46-49; Rom 15:16; 1 Cor 9:21). It should be noted, 
however, that the Gentile mission was not grounded in the rejection 
of the gospel by the Jews but in God’s plan, announced in Scripture, 
to bring salvation to the Gentiles (v. 47; 1:8). 


Most of the Jews in Pisidian Antioch and many of the Romans 


and Greeks living in the city where Paul and Barnabas preached the 
gospel were average citizens. As all Greek cities had a large number 
of slaves, most likely the large crowd to which Paul spoke on the 
second Sabbath (v. 44) included slaves. The presidents of the 
synagogue (v. 15) probably were wealthy, as were the Gentile 
women of high standing (v. 50) who heard Paul preach in the 
synagogue. The representatives of the local elite (v. 50) who 
eventually drove the missionaries out of the city may have been 
contacted by Paul after his arrival in Antioch, who may have had 
letters of introduction from Sergius Paulus, the governor of Cyprus. 
Paul did not pick “specialized” audiences but proclaimed the gospel 
to anyone who was willing to listen, whether educated or 
uneducated, powerful or disenfranchised, freeborn or slaves, men or 
women.72 While “specialized” ministries to specific groups have 
advantages, missionaries and evangelists, pastors, and teachers 
should never forget that the good news of Jesus Christ needs to be 
proclaimed and explained to everyone who is willing to listen, 
without exception. 


Interpreting the Scriptures. Paul read and explained Scripture in the 
synagogue. In terms of Luke’s emphases in his two-volume work, 
reading and interpreting Scripture is a foundational reality not only 
in the church but also in missionary work. Paul used traditional 
Jewish methods of interpretation (e.g., gezerah shawah) with which 
his Jewish audience was familiar. He developed his explanation of 
the significance of Jesus not from the life of Jesus (which he could 
have done) but from the Scriptures, which the Jews acknowledged 
as authoritative. 


For Christians today, the four Gospels, Paul’s letters, and the 
other texts in the New Testament belong to Scripture, which 
continues to include Israel’s Scriptures (the Old Testament). The 
lesson here is that truth about God, about sinners, about salvation, 
and about Jesus as Savior is not deduced logically or experientially 
from first principles and from contemporary social or philosophical 
thinking, but from Scripture as the revealed word of God. The 
reading and explanation of Scripture must remain a central element 
of missionary work. 

Explaining the significance of Jesus. Paul’s explanation of God’s 
promises given to Israel and recorded in Scripture focused on the 
good news about Jesus and the blessings that God bestows on Jews 


and Gentiles as a result of his death and resurrection. Since faith in 
Jesus leads to salvation, rejection of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and 
Savior of the world results in exclusion from eternal life (v. 48). 
Authentic missionary preaching is always christocentric, focusing 
on the life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus as Savior. 


The power of God. Luke asserts that the “success” of Paul’s sermon 
was due to the sovereignty of God, who caused people to come to 
faith in Jesus (v. 48). This is a major emphasis of Paul in his 
letters.80 The “scandal” and the “nonsense” of the cross cannot be 
resolved logically, religiously, aesthetically, or ethically, neither for 
Jews nor for Gentiles. Missionaries and evangelists do not rely on 
rhetorical brilliance or on convincing argumentation but on God, 
who is present in the proclamation of his word and who convinces 
people of the truth of the gospel through the power of his Spirit. 


It should be noted that although the people who listened, 
understood, and responded to Paul’s proclamation of the gospel by 
putting their faith in Jesus were “all who were destined for eternal 
life” (v. 48), Paul did not attempt to establish who these “elect” 
were. Irrespective of our position in the discussion about God’s 
election (predestination), preachers and missionaries never know 
who will respond and come to faith in Jesus. Missionaries who rely 
on the power of God do not look for people who might be 
responsive and then tailor their methods or their rhetoric 
accordingly; they proclaim the gospel to all people, to anyone who 
is willing to listen. 


Instructing new believers. Missionary work and evangelism include 
instruction of new believers (v. 43). Paul’s letters show that such 
instruction had a theological focus and an ethical orientation. He 
explained God’s revelation in Israel’s history and, climactically, in 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. He explained the 
significance of Jesus as the crucified and risen Messiah and Savior, 
the utter sinfulness of mankind, the role and function of the Mosaic 
law, and the reality of the life of believers in Jesus, whom God’s 
Spirit transforms. And he explained the relevance of these truths for 
the everyday life of the believers who lived in cities, in which 
hedonistic lifestyles were tolerated and propagated by the cultural 
and social elites. 


Encountering opposition. At least for Paul’s missionary work, 
opposition and persecution were a constant experience. In Pisidian 


Antioch he was forced to leave the city as members of the local 
aristocracy declared him persona non grata (vv. 45, 50-51). This was 
part of God’s plan (v. 48). While it is tragic when people reject 
God’s offer of salvation through Jesus (cf. the stern warning in vv. 
40-41), rejection of the gospel and opposition against missionaries 
and evangelists must never be allowed to lead to personal 
disappointment or to moralistic attacks against recalcitrant 
listeners. The reasons for rejection and opposition (v. 45), here, 
include jealousy, zeal for the law, and the effort to protect rights 
and privileges. The methods that the opposition uses (vv. 45, 50), 
here, include contradictory argumentation, slander, and the 
mobilization of the secular authorities in the city. 


With some variation, the same reasons and methods have been 
used throughout history in efforts to oppress or eliminate the 
church. Communities of believers in Jesus continue to exist, in ever- 
increasing numbers, while violent persecution, official anti- 
Christian measures, insults, and hate speech also continue to be a 
reality. Sometimes missionaries and believers can leave, as Paul and 
Barnabas did (v. 51), while most often believers must stay and 
endure difficult circumstances, as was the case with the Jewish and 
Gentile believers in Pisidian Antioch. The proper reaction of 
Christians to opposition and persecution is joy, which the Holy 
Spirit makes possible even in the midst of suffering.®! 


The Content of Missionary Preaching 


While Paul spent a lot of time reviewing and explaining the history 
of Israel from the fathers to King Saul and King David and to John 
the Baptist (vv. 17-25), his focus is on Jesus and on his significance 
for the Jews and God-fearers sitting in the synagogue of Pisidian 
Antioch. 


The fulfillment of God’s promises. Paul explained God’s promises to 
Israel, recorded in Scripture, and their fulfillment in Jesus. The 
main themes here are the authority of Scripture, God’s faithfulness, 
God’s covenant with Abraham, God’s promise to David, God’s 
intervention in Israel’s history, and God’s revelation in the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus. 

The death and resurrection of Jesus. As important as the concept of 


God’s fulfillment of his promises in Jesus is, Paul’s focus on Jesus 
was connected with his death and resurrection. Paul evidently 


explained the details of Jesus’ trial before the Jewish Sanhedrin and 
before the Roman governor (v. 28), of Jesus’ crucifixion and burial 
(v. 29), of Jesus’ resurrection from the dead, and of the appearances 
of the risen Jesus to various people who are witnesses of his 
resurrection (vv. 30-31). Indeed, “Paul did not preach theological 
abstractions or credal formulae, but the story of Jesus.”82 


The identity of Jesus as Israel’s messianic Savior and as light for the 
nations. Paul explained what Jesus’ death and resurrection meant in 
terms of who he is (vv. 32-39). He argued from Scripture and from 
the facts of his death and resurrection that Jesus is the messianic 
Son of David and Son of God—Israel’s Savior (v. 23) and the 
Servant of the Lord, who is a light for the nations and who brings 
salvation to the ends of the earth (v. 47). 


The forgiveness of sins and the justification of the sinner. Paul 
explained what Jesus’ death and resurrection accomplished. Since 
Jesus is the promised Savior, both of Israel and of the Gentiles, God 
now offers, exclusively through Jesus (no longer through the law, v. 
38), forgiveness of sins, justification of sinners, salvation, and 
eternal life (vv. 26-37, 46-48) for Jews as well as for Gentiles. 
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Chapter 26 
Acts 14:1-28 


Literary Context 


The third, fourth, and fifth episodes of Luke’s report on the 
missionary work of Paul and Barnabas in the cities of Cyprus, South 
Galatia, and Pamphylia (13:1-14:28) describe the missionaries’ 
proclamation of the gospel in Iconium (14:1-7), in Lystra (14:8-20), 
and in Derbe and Perge (14:21-28). The latter episode includes the 
return journey to Antioch in Syria (vv. 26b-28). Since the 
missionaries’ experience in Iconium and Lystra is similar, their work 
in Derbe is related in only a few words, and the Lystra episode 
contains a speech to pagans narrated in direct speech (vv. 15-17), I 
will treat these three episodes together. The next episode narrates 
the events of the Apostles’ Council (15:1-33), which clarifies the 
modalities of Paul’s missionary work among Gentiles, whom he 
does not require to submit to circumcision and to the entire Mosaic 
law, a practice that the other apostles and the Jerusalem church 
under the leadership of James confirm. 


IV. The Mission of Paul in Asia Minor: Cyprus, 
Galatia, Pamphylia (13:1-15:33) 
A. The Mission of Paul and Barnabas on Cyprus, 
South Galatia, and Pamphylia (13:1-14:28) 
26. The mission on Cyprus (13:1-12) 
27. The mission in Pisidian Antioch (13:13-52) 
28. The mission in Iconium (14:1-7) 


29. The mission in Lystra (14:8-20) 
30. The mission in Derbe and Perge (14:21- 
28) 
B. The Apostles’ Council in Jerusalem: Policies 
for the Mission among Gentiles (15:1-33) 
31. The Council of the Apostles, Elders, As 
Well As Paul and Barnabas (15:1-33) 


Main Idea 


The missionary work of Paul and Barnabas takes place in a context 
of opposition and persecution; it is accompanied by signs and 
wonders; it challenges religious ideas that confuse God and the 
world; it proclaims the living God and his grace; and it nurtures 
new churches through structural consolidation and sending 
churches through missionary information. 
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Setting: Place 
Character entrance 
Character description 
Character description 
Character description 


In Iconium 
Pauland 
Barnabas 
went as usual into the synagogue of the Jews. 
They spoke in such a manner 
that a large numberof Jews and 
Greeks ... 
... believed. 
The Jews, however, 
who did not believe, 
stirred up the Gentiles 
and poisoned their minds 
against the brothers. 


Nevertheless they stayed there 
for a considerable time, 
speaking fearlessly for the Lord, 


who confirmed the message about his grace 
by enabling them to perform signs and wonders. 
The people of the city were divided; 
some sided with the Jews 
while some sided with the apostles. 


When an attempt was made by Gentiles and 
Jews, 
together with their leaders, 
to mistreat and 
stone them, 
they found out about it 
and fled to Lystra and 
Derbe, 
cities in Lycaonia, 
and to the surrounding region, 
where they continued to proclaim the & 
gospel. 
In Lystra 
there sata man 
who could not use his feet; 
he was lame from birth 


and had never walked. 
Continued on next page. 
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9a Action He listened to Paul 
b Circumstance as he was speaking. 


c Setting: Time When Paul looked directly at him 

d Action and saw that he had faith 

e Result to be saved, 
10a Action he said 

b Manner in a loud voice, 

c Command “Stand up onyour feet!” 

d Action (Result) And the man leaped up 

e Action and walked around. 


= 
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Setting: Time When the crowds saw 

Event/Cause what Paul had done, 
Action they shouted 

Manner in the Lycaonian language, 
Exclamation “The gods have come down to us 

Manner in human form!” 
Action Barnabas they called Zeus, 
Action and Paul they called Hermes 

Explanation because he was the leading speaker. 
Character entrance The priest of Zeus, 

Social/Place whose temple was just outside the city, 
Action brought bulls and 

List garlands 

Place to the gates 

Cause because he and the crowd wanted to offer sacrifices. 


moan 
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b 
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Setting: Time When the apostles Barnabas and Paul heard of this, 
Action they tore their clothes 
Action and rushed out into the crowd, 
Action (speech) shouting, 
Address “Friends, 
Question why do you do this? 
Assertion We are human beings 
Comparison like you, 
Action bringing you the good news 
Exhortation that you should turn from these worthless things 
Alternative to the living God, 
Identification whomade the heavens and 
List the earth and 
List the sea and 
List all that is in them. 
Time In past generations 
b Review of history he let all the nations go their own ways. 
17a Assertion Yet he has not left himself without witness, 
b Explanation: general for he has conferred benefits— 
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Action List (Specific) 
List 

Action 

Action 


Manner 
Action 
Manner 
Event/Place 
Place 
Action 
Action 
Action 
Character’s thoughts 
Action 
Action 
Action 


Time 
Action 
Place 


Action 

lace 
Action 
Action/Place 
lace 
Place 
Action 
Action 
urpose/Exhortation 
Cause 
Assertion 
Purpose 


Setting: Place 
Action 

Means 

Means 
Action 


Action/Place 
Action/Place 
Action/Place 
Action/Place 


he gave you rains from heaven and 
fruitbearing seasons, 

he filled you with food 

and your hearts with gladness.” 


Even with these words 
they dissuaded the crowds from offering sacrifices to them 

only with difficulty. 
Then Jews came from Antioch and 

Iconium 
who won over the crowds. 

They stoned Paul 
and dragged him outside the city, 

thinking that he was dead. 
But the disciples formed a circle around him, 
and he got up 
and went into the city. 


The next day 
he and Barnabas left 
for Derbe. 


They proclaimed the gospel 
in that city 
and won many disciples. 
They returned to Lystra, 
Iconium, and 
Antioch. 
They strengthened the disciples 
and encouraged them 
to persevere in the faith, 
because, they said, 
“We must endure many hardships 
to enter the kingdom of God.” 


In each congregation 
they appointed elders for them, 
and with prayer and 
fasting 
they committed them to the Lord 


in whom they had come to believe. 


Then they traveled through Pisidia 
and came to Pamphylia. 

They preached the word in Perge 
and then went to Attalia. 


Continued on next page. 
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26a Place From there 


b Action they sailed back to Antioch, 

c Flashback where they had been committed to the grace of God 

d Purpose for the work they had now # 

completed. 

27a Setting: Time When they arrived, 

b Action they called the congregation together 

c Action and reported everything 

d Agency that God had done 

e Agency through them, 

f Action and how he had opened a door of faith 

g Sphere/Advantage to the Gentiles. 
28a Action And they stayed there with the disciples 

b Time (Duration for some time. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The Iconium episode (14:1-7) consists of two brief incidents. Luke 
narrates the proclamation of the gospel in Iconium (vv. 1-4) in 
summary fashion with six elements: the proclamation of the gospel 
in the synagogue (v. la-d); the conversion of a large number of 
Jews and Gentiles (v. 1e-h); the opposition of local Jews against the 
believers (v. 2); the continued missionary work of Paul and 
Barnabas (v. 3a-c); the occurrence of signs and wonders (v. 3d-e); 
the divided reaction of the citizens of Iconium (v. 4). The second 
incident reports on the opposition and persecution of local Jews and 
Gentile city officials who force Paul and Barnabas to leave the city 
(vv. 5-7), narrated in three steps: the plan to stone Paul and 
Barnabas (v. 5); the flight of Paul and Barnabas to Lycaonia (v. 6); 
the proclamation of the gospel in Lycaonia (v. 7). 


The experiences of Paul and Barnabas parallel their experiences 
in Pisidian Antioch: preaching in the synagogue leads to 
conversions of Jews and Gentiles, unbelieving Jews oppose the 
missionaries, who continue to preach and teach until the situation 
becomes too dangerous and they are forced to leave the city. The 
episode is a narrative, with statements that could be regarded as 
summaries (vv. 1, 3, 7), and a brief comment on travel (v. 6). 


The Lystra episode (14:8-20) consists of three incidents: Paul heals 
a lame man in Lystra (14:8-14, the third such healing in Acts);1 
Paul speaks at the temple of Zeus (14:15-18, his third speech in 
Acts);2 the local Jews persecute the missionaries (14:19-20). The 
episode is a narrative that includes a miracle story (vv. 8-12), direct 
speech (of the citizens of Lystra, who speak Lycaonian; v. 11), a 
speech (vv. 15-17), and a brief travel notice (v. 20). 


The episode that narrates the mission in Derbe and Perge (vv. 21- 
28) consists of four incidents. First, Luke briefly narrates the 
missionary work of Paul and Barnabas in Derbe (v. 21a-c). The 
second incident relates the consolidation of the churches in Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch (vv. 21d-23), which includes the 
appointment of elders. Third, Luke gives a brief report on 
missionary work in Perge (vv. 24-25). The fourth incident relates 
the return journey of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch in Syria, where 
they report on their missionary work (vv. 26-28). This episode is a 
narrative, a brief report on church organization (v. 23), brief direct 
speech (v. 22), and several travel notices (vv. 21, 24, 25, 26). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Mission in Iconium (14:1-7) 
A. The Proclamation of the Gospel in Iconium (14:1-4) 
1. The proclamation of the gospel in the synagogue 
(14:1a-e) 
2. The conversion of a large number of Jews and 
Gentiles (14:1f-h) 
3. The opposition of local Jews against the believers 
(14:2) 
4. The continued missionary work of Paul and Barnabas 
(14:3a-c) 
5. The occurrence of signs and wonders (14:3d-e) 
6. The divided reaction of the citizens of Iconium (14:4) 
B. The Persecution by Local Jews and Gentile Officials 
(14:5-7) 
1. The plan to stone Paul and Barnabas (14:5) 
2. The flight of Paul and Barnabas to Lycaonia (14:6) 
3. The proclamation of the gospel in Lycaonia (14:7) 
II. The Mission in Lystra (14:8-20) 
A. The Healing of a Lame Man in Lystra (14:8-14) 
1. Description of a lame man in Lystra who has been 
crippled since birth (14:8) 
2. Paul’s proclamation of the gospel in the presence of 
the lame man (14:9a-b) 
3. The faith of the lame man and Paul’s reaction (14:9c- 
e) 


4. Paul’s command to stand up (14:10a-c) 


5. The miracle (14:10d-e) 
6. The effect of the miracle on the crowds (14:11-13) 
a. The acknowledgment of the miracle (14:11a-b) 
b. Acclamation of Paul and Barnabas as gods in 
human form (14:11c-f) 
c. Admiration of Barnabas and Paul as Zeus and 
Hermes (14:12) 
d. The plan of the priest of Zeus to offer sacrifices for 
Paul and Barnabas (14:13) 
7. The refusal of Barnabas and Paul to have sacrifices 
offered in their honor (14:14) 
B. Paul’s Speech in Front of the Temple of Zeus (14:15- 
18) 
1. Address: “Friends” (14:15a) 
2. The human identity of Paul and Barnabas (14:15b-d) 
3. The purpose of their visit (14:15e) 
4. The content of the good news that they proclaim 
(14:15£-17) 
a. Call to turn from worthless idols to the living God 
(14:15f-g) 
b. God’s sovereignty as the Creator (14:15h-k) 
c. God’s forbearance of the nations’ behavior (14:16) 
d. God’s goodness in providing rain, fruit, and food 
(14:17) 
5. The difficulty of preventing the crowds’ sacrifice 
(14:18) 
C. The Persecution by Local Jews and the Citizens of 
Lystra (14:19-20) 
1. The arrival and activity of Jews from Pisidian Antioch 
and Iconium (14:19a-c) 
2. The stoning of Paul (14:19d-f) 
3. The recovery of Paul (14:20a-c) 
4. The departure of Paul and Barnabas, who travel to 
Derbe (14:20d-f) 
III. The Mission in Derbe and Perge (14:21-28) 
A. Missionary Work in Derbe (14:21a-c) 
1. The proclamation of the gospel in Derbe (14:21a-b) 
2. The conversion of people in Derbe (14:21c) 
B. Consolidation of the Congregations in Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch (14:21d-23) 


1. The visitation of the churches in Lystra, Iconium, and 
Pisidian Antioch (14:21d-f) 
2. The encouragement of the believers and the 
appointment of elders (14:22-23) 
C. Missionary Work in Perge (14:24-25) 
1. The journey through Pisidia to Pamphylia (14:24) 
2. The proclamation of the gospel in Perge (14:25a) 
3. The journey from Perge to Attalia (14:25b) 
D. Return Journey to Antioch in Syria (14:26-28) 
1. The journey from Attalia to Antioch (14:26) 
2. The report of Paul and Barnabas to the church in 
Antioch (14:27) 
3. The sojourn of Paul and Barnabas in Antioch (14:28) 


Explanation of the Text 


14:1 In Iconium Paul and Barnabas went as usual into the 
synagogue of the Jews. They spoke in such a manner that a 
large number of Jews and Greeks believed (€yéveto è &v 
Tkoviw Kata TO avTO ELOEAHELV avTovs eic TNV OLVaywyV THV 
Tovdaiwv Kal AaAfjoat OUTwWS WOTE nLoTeloaL lovdalwv TE Kal 
EAANvov OAD xAÑOoc). This first incident (vv. 1-4) of the 
Iconium episode narrates the proclamation of the gospel by Paul 
and Barnabas. As in Salamis (13:5), evidently in Paphos (13:6), and 
in Pisidian Antioch (13:14), they attend “as usual”3 the synagogue 
service (see on 6:9) with the goal of proclaiming the good news of 
Jesus, Israel’s Messiah, to the Jews gathered there. Iconium (mod. 
Konya), located at the juncture of several important roads, was the 
most important assize center where the governors regularly heard 
legal cases. Augustus established a Roman colony besides which the 
old Greek city continued to exist. Pliny describes Iconium as a 
“most famous city” of a tetrarchy (Nat. 5.25.95). 


Without giving further details, Luke relates that the missionaries 
“spoke,” obviously with the understanding that Paul and Barnabas 
preached a message similar to that presented in Pisidian Antioch 
(13:16-41). The results of their preaching are similar as well: Jews 
“believed” (nLoTEÜoaU); i.e., they came to faith in Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior, as did “Greeks,” a reference either to God- 
fearers or, more plausibly, to Greek citizens of Iconium who heard 
the gospel preached in other venues in the city. Luke’s account is 


compressed and omits references to other locations, but he is 
concerned to note that “a large number” of people were converted. 


14:2 The Jews, however, who did not believe, stirred up the 
Gentiles and poisoned their minds against the brothers (oi è 
dnelnoavtes Iovao énryelpav Kal EkdKwoav TAG WUXAS TÜV 
E0VOvV kata THV ASEAQMV). Once again Jews opposed Paul and 
Barnabas. Luke relates three actions, expressed with verbs in aorist 
tenses: they “did not believe” the proclamation about the fulfillment 
of God’s promises in Jesus Messiah. They “stirred up” the Gentiles, 
i.e., the unbelieving Greeks in the city, and “poisoned” their minds 
against the brothers; i.e., they caused the population of Iconium to 
think badly about the Christians. The “brothers” are either Paul and 
Barnabas, or, more likely, the new believers in the emerging 
congregation, which would have included men and women. 


14:3 Nevertheless they stayed there for a considerable time, 
speaking fearlessly for the Lord, who confirmed the message 
about his grace by enabling them to perform signs and 
wonders (ikavov EV OvvV ypóvov dLETpibav nappnorağóuevot 
El TH KUpiwW TO HAPTLPODVTL nÀ TH AGyW TÅG XÁpLTOG avTod, 
SLSOVTL onnela Kai Tépata ylveodaL Sta THV YELPDV aAUTOV). 
While many commentators find the transition from v. 2 to v. 3 
harsh and the narrative logic “very obscure,”* even generally 
skeptical exegetes see Luke’s point, particularly if the expression 
translated as “nevertheless” (uév obv) is taken to be adversative 
(“rather”) and not as expressing result. Luke affirms that 
“opposition did not daunt the two, who dug in their heels”5 since 
“the brothers needed their support, and the greater the opposition 
the bolder they became.” 


Paul and Barnabas stayed “for a considerable time,” a general 
time reference that could imply several months. They “spoke 
fearlessly” (nappnotağóuevot; see on 4:13; 9:27) for the Lord, 
despite the opposition; the present tense of the participle fits the 
missionaries’ preaching over a considerable period of time. The 
content of their proclamation is described as “the message about his 
grace” (Ò AOYOS TÄG xXApLTog avTOD), i.e., the proclamation of 
God’s grace (see on 4:33) revealed and made possible through the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, Messiah and Savior, a message 
they proclaimed to everyone who was willing to listen, both Jews 


and Gentiles. 


The fact that the Lord “confirmed” the proclamation of the gospel 
through “signs and wonders” (onueia Kal Tépata; see on 2:19, 22) 
may have been the reason why Paul and Barnabas were able to stay 
in Iconium for some time. The miracles that happened must have 
caused people to be in awe of the missionaries, as had happened in 
Jerusalem (2:43; 5:12-13) and in Samaria (8:6-7), minimizing for 
the time being the influence of the hate campaign initiated by some 
of the Jews. God’s intervention, mediated through the missionaries 
(Sta TOV yElpOv avTHv, lit., “by their hands”), was expressed 
(presumably) in healings and exorcisms. Note that the subject of the 
phrase that describes confirmation of the missionaries’ message 
through miracles is not the missionaries but “the Lord.” It is God, 
not human beings, who initiates authentic miracles, which means 
that they cannot be “used” in evangelism as “tools” to provoke 
faith. 


14:4 The people of the city were divided; some sided with the 
Jews while some sided with the apostles (€oxio8n 8è TO TAMO0C 
TÅG mOAEwWS, Kal oi LEV Noav ovv Toig Tovsaiotc, oi 8È obv TOC 
ATOOTÖA.OLG). Luke notes the divided reaction of the population of 
the city to the presence of Paul and Barnabas and their message, 
accompanied by miracles. Some sided with the unbelieving 
members of the Jewish community in Iconium, while others sided 
with the missionaries. In other words, some citizens were impressed 
with their activities and were willing to let them be active in the 
city, while others wanted to get rid of them; the division of opinion 
may have been voiced in a meeting of the popular assembly of the 
citizens. Or Luke could be describing more conversions: the 
preaching of Paul and Barnabas, accompanied by miracles, made 
some people willing to side with those Jews who opposed the 
missionaries, while other citizens believed their message and joined 
the emerging congregation. 


Paul and Barnabas are called “apostles” here and in v. 14. Paul is 
otherwise never described with this term in Acts, as Luke reserves 
the term “apostles” (G00TOAOL; see on 1:2) for the Twelve. Since 
Luke is the only evangelist who traces the designation of the Twelve 
as “apostles” to Jesus himself (Luke 6:13; see Matt 10:2 and Mark 
3:14; 6:30 for the term “apostles” used by the gospel writers), he 
evidently wants to be consistent and use that title for the Twelve 


only, even though he knows that there were other missionaries who 
used that designation (see vv. 4, 14). Luke surely would have 
known that Paul had to insist on his right to be called an apostle,” 
yet he did not use the second volume of his work to bolster Paul’s 
apostolic credentials. 


Paul and Barnabas are “apostles” not in the sense of the Twelve, 
who had accompanied Jesus during his ministry in Galilee, “from 
the beginning of the baptism of John until the day when he was 
taken up from us” (1:22). However, both Paul and Barnabas had 
been “sent” out by the risen Lord (Paul, 9:15), by the church in 
Jerusalem (Barnabas, 11:22), and by the church in Syrian Antioch 
(Barnabas and Paul, 13:3, 4) to which they reported back (14:26- 
27). Thus, Luke’s use of the term “apostle” in v. 4 is a hint that he 
saw Paul and Barnabas as having a role similar to that of the twelve 
apostles. 


14:5-7 When an attempt was made by Gentiles and Jews, 
together with their leaders, to mistreat and stone them, they 
found out about it and fled to Lystra and Derbe, cities in 
Lycaonia, and to the surrounding region, where they continued 
to proclaim the gospel (Wc SE EyEveto Opun TOV EOVGV TE Kal 
Tovsaiwv ovv TOIS dpyovolv aUTWV Lßploa Kal ALBOROAS OAL 
AUTOUG, OVVLSOVTEG KATEPLYOV EIG TAG nOAELG TÅG Avkaovlag 
Avotpav Kal AgpBnv Kal TMV nepixæpov, KAKEL EVayyEALCOLEVOL 
av). The second incident (vv. 5-7) of the Iconium episode relates 
the persecution of Peter and Barnabas by local Jews and Gentile 
officials, with the subsequent departure of the missionaries. The 
Gentiles and the Jews rejecting the proclamation of Paul and 
Barnabas conspire with their “leaders” in their common desire to 
mistreat® and stone the two missionaries (v. 5). The city officials 
involved probably include descendants of the Roman colonists, as 
Iconium had been refounded as a Roman colony. 


In a Jewish context, death by stoning was done to false teachers 
for teaching blasphemy. Since officials of the city are involved, it 
seems obvious that Luke does not refer to a synagogue punishment 
—the death penalty cases had to be tried by the governors of 
Roman provinces. It appears that some Jewish, Greek, and Roman 
citizens of Iconium wanted to harass the missionaries and pelt them 
with stones as a deterrent to further activities, probably accepting 
the possibility that they would be seriously injured or even killed. 


Paul and Barnabas receive information about the plot to mistreat 
and stone them (v. 6a). They decide that the collaboration of their 
Jewish and Gentile enemies with city officials has created a 
situation so dangerous that they must leave the city in a hurry (v. 
6b). Luke’s reference to disciples and to elders appointed by Paul 
and Barnabas during their return journey (vv. 21-23) implies that a 
church was established. Luke then notes that Paul and Barnabas go 
to Lystra and Derbe and the territory controlled by these two cities 
in Lycaonia (v. 6b-e; for Lystra and Derbe, see on 14:8, 20). Lystra 
was about 20 miles (34 km.) southwest of Iconium, and Derbe was 
93 miles (150 km.) east of Lystra. 


Luke concludes the Iconium episode by noting in summary 
fashion that Paul and Barnabas continue to proclaim the gospel 
(eVayyEALCOUEVOL, present participle; see on 5:42) in Lycaonia (v. 
7a), the region to which Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe belonged. Since 
the conjunction translated “where” (Kdket) comes after the phrase 
that refers to the territories controlled by Lystra and Derbe, it is 
possible that the missionaries preach in other Lycaonian towns 
besides these two cities. Traveling from Lystra to Derbe on the Via 
Sebaste, Paul and Barnabas would have passed through Dalisandos, 
Kodylessos, Posala, Ilistra, and Laranda.? 


14:8 In Lystra there sat a man who could not use his feet; he 
was lame from birth and had never walked (kai tig dvip 
asvvatocs v Avotpots TOIG mOoiv EKAONTO, YWAOS EK KOLALAG 
uNTPOG avTOU Öç OUSENOTE TEPLENATNOEV). Luke now focuses on a 
sequence of events that take place in Lystra (vv. 8-20). He provides 
few details concerning the missionary activity of Paul and Barnabas 
in Lystra; instead, he concentrates entirely on the healing of a lame 
man and on the nearly fatal consequences for the missionaries. 


Lystra (near mod. Hatunsaray), an older town in which Augustus 
established a military colony, was the “sister” city of Pisidian 
Antioch, perhaps because the Roman colonies were founded at the 
same time. Research has shown that Lystra was a prosperous city 
that was not as insignificant as earlier scholars assumed. The fact 
that the inhabitants of Lystra spoke Lycaonian (v. 11) does not 
mean that they were “rustics”;10 many of the people living in Asia 
Minor, particularly those in the cities, were bilingual, speaking their 
native, indigenous languages as well as Greek. 


Luke begins with the healing of a lame man.!! He introduces the 
unnamed man with four descriptions: (1) he “sat,” probably in the 
central plaza, earning his living as a beggar (cf. v. 9); (2) he “could 
not use his feet,” i.e., he was crippled, which was the reason why he 
was sitting on the ground; (3) he was “lame from birth”; (4) he had 
thus “never walked” in his life. 


14:9-10 He listened to Paul as he was speaking. When Paul 
looked directly at him and saw that he had faith to be saved, 
he said in a loud voice, “Stand up on your feet!” And the man 
leaped up and walked around (obtoc fKovoev tod MavaAou 
AaAOUVTOC O¢ ATEVioac aUTW Kai idwv OTL EXEL miottv TOU 
owPfjvat, ecimev pEyGAN Mavi Avdorndı émi TOUG nOSac oov 
Op8dc. Kai HAATO Kal weplerdtet). Luke relates that the lame man 
was in Paul’s audience, listening as Paul proclaimed the good news 
of God’s offer of forgiveness and justification through faith in Jesus, 
the Lord and Savior. While Luke does not indicate whether the man 
was Jewish (who could have heard Paul speak in the synagogue, 
although Luke does not mention a synagogue in the Lystra episode), 
or a Greek or a Roman, the presence of the crowd (v. 11) suggests 
that Paul was speaking in public, probably in the agora, the central 
plaza of Lystra. The present tense of the participle (AaAOÜUVTOG) 
suggests that the lame man listened to Paul over a period of time. 


Luke highlights three details at the beginning of the miracle 
account. (1) When Paul sees the lame man among the people 
listening to his message, he “looks directly at him.” The stare, 
together with the loud voice mentioned subsequently, may help 
explain how the citizens of Lystra come to the conclusion that “the 
gods have come down to us” in Paul and Barnabas (v. 11). In Greco- 
Roman texts as well as in Jewish literature, the stare and the loud 
voice are indicators of the action or presence of the gods (or God) 
who mingle with human beings. 


(2) Paul perceives that the man has “faith” to be saved. In the 
context of the description of the lame man’s illness and Luke’s 
earlier accounts of the healing of lame men (3:1-10; 9:32-35) and 
of other miracles (4:30; 5:12; 6:8; 8:13; 14:3), the man’s hope to be 
“saved” (ow0ğval; see on 4:9) should be understood in terms of an 
expectation to be cured. Since Luke’s readers know that Paul’s 
message connects faith with Jesus the Savior, with forgiveness of 
sins, and with eternal life (13:12, 39, 48), the faith of the lame man 


probably includes all of these. The expectation that the power of the 
God of the Jews whom Paul proclaims, a power that brought Jesus 
back from the dead, would bring him onto his feet and heal him 
from his birth defect and also grant him forgiveness of sins and 
eternal life. 


(3) Paul addresses the lame man “in a loud voice,” which is 
appropriate for the following command: “Stand up on your feet!” 
(v. 10c). He commands him to do what he cannot do by himself, 
never having stood on his feet without people supporting him. 12 
Paul knows, supernaturally, that God will heal this lame man and 
thus he issues the command, with the expectation that God will 
grant healing instantaneously. 


Luke’s next comment formulates the demonstration of the 
miracle: the man “leaped up” (NAXaTo) and “walked around” 
(meplematet; v. 10d-e). The tenses of the verbs (first aorist, then 
imperfect) underline in the first instance the immediate and total 
effectiveness of the healing, demonstrated in the fast motion of the 
leap, and, in the second instance, the permanent effects of the 
healing: the man who has never walked before is now able to walk 
around. 


14:11-12 When the crowds saw what Paul had done, they 
shouted in the Lycaonian language, “The gods have come down 
to us in human form!” Barnabas they called Zeus, and Paul 
they called Hermes because he was the leading speaker (oi TE 
OxAOL iSdvTes 6 Exoinoev IladAOG Enfpav THV Pwviv avtTov 
AvLKQOVLOTI AEYOVTEG OL HEOL OWOLWOEVTES AVOPWIOLG KATEBNOAV 
PÒG Nudc, EKaAOUV TE TOV Bapvaßăv Aia, TOV SE IlatAov 
Epufv, éets) avto¢ Åv ó ńyoúuevoç Tob Aóyov). The narrative 
continues with a description of the effect of the miracle on the 
people who witness the healing (wonder among the people is a 
regular element in miracle accounts). Luke describes four phases of 
the effect that the healing miracle has on the people. 


(1) The crowds acknowledge that a miracle has taken place (v. 
11a-b). The people who saw what happened conclude that it was 
Paul who had caused the miracle to happen— which was correct on 
the surface but not in reality, for only God the Creator can do the 
impossible. 


(2) The crowds respond with an acclamation, hailing Paul and 


Barnabas as gods in human form (v. 11c-f). Luke relates the 
response of the crowds in direct speech, in Greek, although he notes 
that they spoke in their native Lycaonian language. This is Luke’s 
only comment about a language other than Greek (21:37) or 
Hebrew/Aramaic (21:40; 22:2; 26:14). While Greek had become the 
main language of Asia Minor since the conquest of Alexander in 
334/333 BC, remaining the lingua franca until the eleventh century, 
the indigenous languages had not vanished. The geographer Strabo 
(died in AD 21) states that four indigenous languages could be 
heard in the border areas of the provinces of Asia and Lycia 
(Pisidian, Solymian, Greek, and Lydian), that the Carian language 
was still spoken in the region around Kaunos, and that in the region 
of Kibyra one could still hear the Lydian language. 13 


Since the lame man was listening to Paul’s preaching (v. 9), he 
was evidently able to understand Greek besides his native 
Lycaonian. Luke’s comment about the language used by the citizens 
of Lystra signals that Paul did not preach only to Greeks but also to 
“barbarians” (cf. Rom 1:14), and that he was not only active in 
major centers like Antioch, Corinth, Athens, or Ephesus but also in 
rural regions such as the hinterland of Lycaonia. Some have 
suggested that the use of the Lycaonian language accounts for the 
fact that “Paul and Barnabas are slow to pick up on the populace’s 
intentions.”14 This inference goes beyond the text. 


As the citizens hail Paul and Barnabas as deities, they would have 
made sure that the two “gods in human form” understand that they 
have recognized them. The fact that they evidently do not prevent 
any preparations from being made could be explained in various 
ways; e.g., Paul and Barnabas may have continued to preach in the 
agora while citizens of Lystra leave in order to contact the priest of 
Zeus, who then starts preparations for a procession and sacrifice. In 
any case, the Lystrans conclude from the healing miracle that Paul 
and Barnabas are “gods” (8eol) who have “come down” appearing 
“in human form.” The definite article (oi Ogo) probably points 
forward to v. 12, as the Lycaonians certainly would not have 
believed that only two gods existed. Thus, their acclamation can be 
understood in the sense that “the gods whom we particularly 
associate with our region have come down.”!5 The verb “come 
down” suggests that the gods live in heaven. 


(3) The people admire Barnabas as Zeus (Atoc or Zevc; v. 12), 


perhaps because he had a more impressive appearance, but more 
probably because he is the older of the two. Paul is identified as 
Hermes (Epufg) because he was the leading speaker. Zeus is the 
Sky Father, the highest god, the gatherer of clouds who sends rain 
and thunder and lightning, the god who presides over the dealings 
of the community, the savior, the god of the universe. Hermes is, as 
Zeus’s son, the swift messenger sent by Zeus, the emissary (with 
staff in hand) who crosses the boundary between the living and the 
dead, and thus the god of transition and the mediator between the 
gods and humans. 16 


The reaction of the Lystrans can be understood in the context of 
local traditions. A legend connected with neighboring Phrygia 
relates that two local gods, perhaps Tarchunt and Runt (or Pappas 
and Men), wandered through the region as human beings. Nobody 
provided them with hospitality until Philemon and Baucis, an older 
couple, shared their supplies with the unrecognized gods. The gods 
rewarded the couple, making them priests in the temple of Zeus, 
eventually transforming them into sacred trees, while inflicting 
judgment on the other people.17 Several scholars suggest that Luke 
consciously alludes to this legend, which does not preclude the 
possibility that the citizens of Lystra, thinking of this myth, indeed 
reacted as Luke describes because they do not want to make the 
same mistake again.18 


14:13 The priest of Zeus, whose temple was just outside the 
city, brought bulls and garlands to the gates because he and 
the crowd wanted to offer sacrifices (6 TE igpevc ToD Atoc TOU 
OVTOS TPO TÅG MOAEWS TAVPOUS Kal OTEUNATA Eni TOUS MVAMVAC 
EVEyKaG oùv TOIG OYAOLG HOEAEV OVELV). The final effect of the 
healing miracle is the plan of the priest of Zeus and of the crowd to 
organize a spontaneous procession from the city to the temple and 
to kill bulls as sacrifices. Apparently the preaching of Paul and 
Barnabas has “failed to affect these Gentiles.” 19 


“Bulls,” the noblest sacrificial animal, were often sacrificed to 
Zeus, the strongest of the gods. “Garlands” woven from twigs were 
worn on the head by people participating in the procession from the 
city to the temple, which, often in Greek cities, was located outside 
the city walls. Garlands were brought into the city for Paul and 
Barnabas to wear as participants in the procession from the city to 
the altar of Zeus situated in front of the temple where the bulls 


(adorned with ribbons and gilded horns) would be sacrificed. Other 
participants in the procession would have carried a basket with the 
knife for the sacrifice, a vessel containing water, and an incense 
burner; musicians played the flute. The ritualized slaughter of the 
bull would be followed by a meal. The “gates” to which the priest 
brought the bulls and garlands were the gates of the city; from there 
a procession could be organized to the temple. 


14:14-15 When the apostles Barnabas and Paul heard of this, 
they tore their clothes and rushed out into the crowd, 
shouting, “Friends, why do you do this? We are human beings 
like you, bringing you the good news that you should turn 
from these worthless things to the living God, who made the 
heavens and the earth and the sea and all that is in them” 
(akovoavtesc è oi AndotoAOL BapvaBdc Kai Taörog 
Stappygavtes TA inATtla avTHv ėčenrńðnoav sic TOV ÖXAOV 
Kpacovtes Kal A€yovtEec: Avspec, Ti Tata moteite; Kal Nuelc 
Ouolomabetc Eonev úuřv AvOpwsol EVayyeALCOuEVOL LUGS dO 
TOUTWV TOV LAaTaiwv EnloTpepELv Enl HEOV CHvta, Öç EnolnNoev 
TOV OVpavov Kal THV yv Kal THY HAXaocoav Kal nAvTa Tà EV 
AUTOIG). 

As soon as Paul and Barnabas, again called “apostles” (cf. v. 4), 
hear of the plan to organize a procession to the temple of Zeus and 
to offer sacrifices, they express their refusal to participate in the 
strongest terms. They tear their clothes as a sign of grief and 
horror;20 they rush out into the crowd, moving quickly in order to 
stop the proceedings; they shout with a loud voice so that their 
protests are clearly and unambiguously heard. They protest because 
they cannot “retranslate” the healing and the reaction of the crowds 
into Christian terms.?1 


The speech that follows (vv. 15-18) is attributed in v. 14 to both 
Paul and Barnabas, though it is usually treated as a speech of Paul. 
It begins with a brief address as “friends” (Gvdpec, lit., “men”). Its 
first part (v. 15a-d) relates the assertion of Paul and Barnabas that 
they are “human beings” (AvOpwrtou), just like the citizens of Lystra; 
the personal pronoun “we” is emphatic (Kal netic, at the beginning 
of the clause). Since they are humans, the Lystrans should not be 
“doing this”; they should not organize a procession, a sacrifice, and 
a communal meal in their honor. Paul and Barnabas want to make 
sure that only the one true God is honored. 


In the second part of the speech, Paul explains the purpose of 
their visit (v. 15e). He and Barnabas have come to Lystra 
“bringing ... the good news” (ebayyeAuLöuevou). This means they 
are not the message, only the messengers. The present tense of the 
participle expresses an action in progress: they have been preaching 
the good news of Jesus the Savior since they arrived in Lystra, and 
this is what they intend to continue to do while they are in the city. 


Next, Paul explains the content of the good news that they 
proclaim (vv. 15f-17). Luke summarizes four assertions of Paul’s 
explanation of the gospel, which is adapted to this particular 
situation—face-to-face with a priest of Zeus, with people about to 
honor them as gods, and with a bull to be sacrificed on an altar in 
front of a temple erected in honor of Zeus. This situation explains 
why the speech is not christological or kerygmatic as earlier 
speeches in Acts, but theological, explaining the sovereignty of the 
one true God in whom they believe and whose reality is part of the 
message of Jesus the Savior, which they proclaim in Lystra. 


(1) The first assertion (v. 15f-g) is a call to turn from worthless 
idols to the living God. Paul asserts that the gods that have been 
mentioned, Zeus and Hermes, together with the sacrificial bulls, the 
garland, the procession, the altar of sacrifice, and the temple, are 
“worthless things” (uataia, a Greek word that describes persons or 
things that are “of no use” and thus “idle, empty, fruitless, useless, 
powerless, lacking truth”).22 This is Old Testament language, where 
the LXX uses the same derogatory term to condemn the pagan 
worship of other gods.23 In nonbiblical Greek, the term refers to 
vain and foolish persons or empty talk, and would thus be 
understandable for polytheists who do not know the Jewish use of 
the term. 


The fact that the traditional gods are “worthless” means that they 
have no power, e.g., no power to heal the lame man, since these 
gods do not intervene in human affairs. This is why they should 
“turn” away from from their traditional gods and worship rituals, 
which means stopping their preparations for a procession to the 
temple of Zeus and for offering sacrifices. This first assertion is first 
negative before it makes a positive point: the citizens of Lystra must 
stop practicing their ancestral religions and turn away from their 
ineffective gods and temples and sacrifices, and they must turn to to 
the “living God” (@€0¢ (dv), an expression used in the Old 


Testament to describe the one true God who created heaven and 
earth, who has revealed himself to Israel, and who intervened in 
Israel’s history.24 The adjective “living” expresses the biblical and 
Jewish conviction that Israel’s God is the source of life.25 


(2) God is the sovereign Creator God. The living God whom Paul 
and Barnabas proclaim has made the heavens, the earth, and the 
sea, and all animate beings and inanimate objects that exist in the 
heavens, on the earth, and in the sea.2° This God has the power to 
heal the lame man. A fuller explanation of this point would have 
led to a critique of the religiosity of the pagans, who divinized 
individual forces of nature—including Zeus, venerated as weather 
god. And it would have provided the opportunity to critique pagan 
cosmology, which claimed that “Zeus is aether, Zeus is earth, Zeus 
is sky, Zeus is everything” (Aeschylus), which expresses “the 
philosophical speculation which culminated in the pantheism of the 
Stoics.”27 


Biblical revelation offers a clear distinction between the living 
God and heaven, earth, the sea, and all creatures therein as God’s 
creation. It is certainly correct to assert that “the first step required 
in non-Jewish hearers of the Gospel is that they should recognize 
that there is but one God, and take him and his requirements 
seriously.”28 Since Paul and Barnabas have been preaching for some 
time in Lystra, they would have made this point earlier; thus, they 
either reiterate their earlier emphasis, or they express convictions 
that are immediately relevant for the specific situation of the 
attempted procession and sacrifice. 


14:16 In past generations he let all the nations go their own 
ways (ÖG Ev Tails mapwynuevats yeveaic Elaoev ndvta TA E9vn 
nopebeodar Taig óðořç avTMv). (3) Paul’s third assertion 
emphasizes God’s forbearance of the nations’ behavior. In past 
generations God allowed the nations to “go their own ways,” i.e., to 
worship their own gods, organize processions to temples, and 
sacrifice animals. The Jews believed that God the Creator had 
revealed himself to them; the history of Israel is proof that God did 
not allow Abraham’s descendants to “go their own ways” and 
worship whomever they wanted to worship. The first part of the 
Decalogue formulates this conviction (Exod 20:2-6). Since the 
Gentiles were ignorant of the one true God and thus worshiped gods 
that were not alive and behaved in ways that contradicted the will 


of God the Creator, God has overlooked their errors. He did not 
intervene in their affairs. But God will now no longer tolerate their 
useless worship of idols. 


14:17 “Yet he has not left himself without witness, for he has 
conferred benefits—he gave you rains from heaven and 
fruitbearing seasons, he filled you with food and your hearts 
with gladness” (kaiTol OUK dudpTUupov avTOV ÄPfiKEv 
Ayaboupy@v, ovpavdbev vutv vetovs StS00G Kal Kalpoüg 
KAPTOPÖPOUG, EUTIMADY TPOPÄGS Kal EÜPPOOUVNG TAG Kapdsiac 
Uu@v). (4) Paul’s final assertion emphasizes God’s goodness in 
providing rain, fruit, and food. God the Creator was never without a 
witness. He plainly revealed himself in creation as he “conferred 
benefits” on mankind; he gave the nations rains that watered the 
fields, and through the rains came “fruitful seasons” (i.e., harvest 
times that provided “food”), which filled their hearts with 
“gladness.” 


The reference to regular harvest seasons echoes God’s promise to 
Noah after the flood that “as long as the earth endures, seedtime 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night will 
never cease” (Gen 8:22).29 In the context of Lycaonian and Greek 
traditions, Paul argues that it is the living God, the Creator of the 
universe, who grants fertility, not the local fertility gods who came 
to be associated with Zeus, worshiped as weather god and given 
epithets that communicated the conviction that he provided the 
harvest and fruit on which human beings depend.30 These blessings 
should have prompted the nations to inquire concerning their 
source. 


Paul’s fuller argumentation in Rom 1:19-21 indicates his 
conviction that the nations failed to worship the one true and living 
God not because of the inadequacy of God’s self-revelation in 
creation (natural revelation), but because of their own inadequacy 
in failing to “read” correctly creation in terms of the one Creator. 
He argues in Rom 1:18-3:20 that this failure to recognize and 
worship God the Creator brings the Gentiles under God’s judgment. 
In view of the useless, powerless, fruitless gods that the citizens of 
Lystra worshiped, “the mere existence of a living God, who over a 
long period of time has demonstrated his goodness and care 
through manifold provisions, is good news for the Gentiles.”31 The 
ultimate, and new, good news is the message of God’s grace 


revealed through Jesus the Savior, who grants forgiveness of sins 
and eternal life—a message that Paul had been preaching in Lystra. 


14:18 Even with these words they dissuaded the crowds from 
offering sacrifices to them only with difficulty (kai tatta 
NEYOVTEG HOALG KATEMAVOAV TOUS ÖXAOULG TOD LN OVELV avTOIC). 
Luke ends this particular incident in the two apostles’ missionary 
ministry in Lystra with a brief description of the reaction of the 
crowd. Despite the energetic protest of Paul and Barnabas against 
the planned procession and sacrifice in their honor, and despite 
Paul’s speech in which he explained the foolishness of such honors 
in view of the reality of the one true and living God, the Lystrans 
continue to insist on offering sacrifices. It is “only with difficulty” 
that they manage to dissuade the crowds from carrying out their 
plans. Luke’s report is realistic. Paul’s words do not convince these 
people to turn away from their traditional gods, they do not cause 
them to accept the reality of the one true and living God, and they 
just barely succeed in preventing the idolatrous sacrifice in front of 
the temple of Zeus. 


14:19 Then Jews came from Antioch and Iconium who won 
over the crowds. They stoned Paul and dragged him outside 
the city, thinking that he was dead (éfjA.Oav è AnO AvTioxelag 
Kat TIkoviov Tovsaloı Kai smeioavtec Tovc OxYAOUC Kal 
ALWdoavTES TOV IlatAOV čovpov EEw TŇG mMOAEWS VOLLLOVTEG 
aùTÒv TeOvNnKEval). The last incident of the Lystra episode (vv. 19- 
20) relates the persecution of Paul and Barnabas by Jews and the 
citizens of Lystra. Luke does not indicate how much time elapsed 
between the enthusiastic response to the healing of the lame man 
among the population and their attack on Paul. The initiative to 
harass the missionaries comes not from the citizens of Lystra but 
from Jews who lived in Pisidian Antioch and in Iconium. They have 
traveled to Lystra and convince the crowds that the activities of 
Paul and Barnabas should not be tolerated in the city. 


Perhaps these visiting Jews convince the people of Lystra that 
Paul is turning the world upside down, that they act contrary to the 
decrees of the emperor in proclaiming another king, namely, Jesus 
(see the accusation of Jews in Thessalonica; 17:6-7); or perhaps 
they argue that Paul is proclaiming ways of worshiping gods that 
are contrary to the law (as did the Jews in Corinth; 18:13). Luke 


leaves open the possibility that the Jews from Pisidian Antioch and 
Iconium have come to Lystra for personal reasons, perhaps to visit 
relatives or to attend to business interests. The fact that they 
manage to get a hearing in Lystra points to the existence of a 
Jewish community in the city; Gentiles living in a city without a 
Jewish community would hardly be impressed by complaints 
against Jewish preachers made by Jews from other cities. 


The citizens of Lystra stone Paul, perhaps the same citizens who 
earlier identified him with the god Hermes. They have evidently 
accepted Paul’s insistence that he and Barnabas are mere mortals 
and not gods. Thus, being mere human beings, they can be attacked 
and killed. The depiction of the scene suggests mob violence. Paul 
relates in 2 Cor 11:25 that he was stoned once, evidently referring 
to the incident in Lystra. Paul, perhaps severely wounded and 
probably unconscious, is dragged outside the city, where his body is 
left for dead. This is the raw side of popular piety; evidently 
convinced by the visiting Jews that Paul and Barnabas are 
politically dangerous agitators, their enthusiasm about the healing 
miracle has morphed into the excitement for a stoning. 


14:20 But the disciples formed a circle around him, and he got 
up and went into the city. The next day he and Barnabas left 
for Derbe (KUKAWOAVIWV è TÜV HAONTWV avTOV AvaoTüg 
eio Bev sic TNV nÖALV. Kal Th Enalpiov EEÄAHEV ovv TH 
BapvaBa eis AgpBnv). Luke’s report of the aftermath of Paul’s 
stoning briefly notes his recovery and the apostles’ departure from 
Lystra. The “disciples” are citizens of Lystra who have become 
followers of Jesus as a result of the missionary activity of Paul and 
Barnabas in the city. Since Luke has consistently focused on the 
healing of the lame man and on the pagan “translation” of this 
event into local religious traditions, he has not yet reported 
conversions among the population. 


Luke’s brief statement can be interpreted as a healing miracle. As 
the believers of Lystra stand in a circle around Paul, who is lying on 
the ground, bleeding and perhaps unconscious, they undoubtedly 
pray for him. God answers their prayers in terms of granting Paul a 
miraculous recovery. Or, the believers stand around Paul, wait for 
him to slowly recover his senses, and then help him to get up, 
supporting the injured apostle as he walks back into the city. Since 
the situation in Lystra has become perilous, Paul and Barnabas 


leave on the following day, traveling to Derbe. This city had been 
the center of a vassal kingdom ruled by Antipater son of Perilaus, 
taken over by the Galatian king Amyntas in 31 BC and incorporated 
into the province of Galatia in 25 BC. Derbe seems to have had a 
special relationship with the emperor Claudius, as it was renamed 
Claudioderbe. 


14:21a-c They proclaimed the gospel in that city and won 
many disciples (eVayyeAtoduevol TE THY NÖALV ėkeivnv Kal 
HAONTELOAVTEG ikavousc). In a new episode, Luke briefly narrates 
the missionary work of Paul and Barnabas in Derbe and in Perge 
and their return to Antioch in Syria (14:21-28). The first incident 
reports the apostles’ missionary work in Derbe with a mere eight 
Greek words (v. 21a-c). Derbe was 93 miles (150 km.) east of 
Lystra. Traveling on the main Roman road (the Via Sebaste), they 
would pass through Dalisandos, Kodylessos, Posala, Ilistra, and 
Laranda, cities in which they may also have preached the gospel 
(see on 14:7). 


Luke mentions the fundamental activity of missionary work. Paul 
and Barnabas “proclaim the gospel” (eVayyeA.loduevol) in the city 
(v. 21a-b). He also relates the fundamental goal of missionary work: 
to “win disciples” (ua@ntevoavtec; v. 21c).32 This term connotes 
teaching, which implies the two missionaries spend an extended 
period of time there that lasts longer than the brief reference 
suggests. A considerable number of people become believers. 


14:21d-22 They returned to Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch. 
They strengthened the disciples and encouraged them to 
persevere in the faith, because, they said, “We must endure 
many hardships to enter the kingdom of God” (ün£otpebav eig 
mv Albotpav Kal giç Tkóviov Kal gig AVTIOXElav EntotnplLovTeg 
TAG WUXAS TAV HAONTWV, mapakaArovvTEs EUNEVELV TH TLOTEL Kal 
OTL SLA TOAADV HALdEwv Set Huds EloeAHEIV eig TNV BaolAelav 
TOU eo). The second incident narrates the consolidation of the 
churches established in Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch (vv. 
21d-28). Luke briefly notes the journey from Derbe in a westerly 
direction to Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch (v. 21d-f), a distance of 
about 200 miles (330 km.), or thirteen days of walking. Luke’s 
report of Paul and Barnabas’s visitation of the churches in these 
three cities (vv. 22-23) stresses four elements. 


(1) The two missionaries “strengthen” (€stotnpiGovtec) the 
disciples (v. 22a); i.e., they help the Jewish and Gentile believers to 
become stronger in their commitment to Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and 
Savior. The present participle used here suggests a sustained effort, 
certainly carried out through teaching the congregation and 
counseling individuals. 


(2) They “encourage” (mapakaroüvteg) the believers to 
persevere in the faith (v. 22b-c), urging them to remain loyal to 
Jesus and to persist in the confidence they have placed in the grace 
of God revealed in the crucified and risen Jesus. The present 
participle again indicates sustained teaching by the two apostles. 
Luke records the theological explanation for the encouragement to 
persevere. Paul and Barnabas affirm that “we” (i.e., all believers in 
Jesus) must endure “many hardships” (noAA.ol OA (Etc) before they 
enter “the kingdom of God.” 


The expression “kingdom of God” (r) Baotvgia Tod HE00) is used 
in the Synoptic Gospels to summarize Jesus’ message of God’s 
salvific revelation that is intimately connected with his own 
ministry. It is sometimes used in Acts to summarize the truth about 
God and Jesus that the apostles proclaim (cf. 1:3). Here the 
expression refers to the final vindication after death in the 
consummation of salvation.33 The “hardships” are the afflictions 
that Old Testament and Jewish texts announce for the messianic 
age,3* paralleled in Jesus’ announcements about signs of the end of 
the present age®5 that began with Jesus’ first coming and will end 
with his return. Such afflictions are part of God’s plan (“we must 
[dei] endure”).36 


14:23 In each congregation they appointed elders for them, 
and with prayer and fasting they committed them to the Lord 
in whom they had come to believe (xeWpoTovnoavTeg 8è adTolg 
KaT EKKANOLAV PEOBUTEPOUG, TPOGELZÄHEVOL PETA VNOTELWV 
nap£devTo aÙTOÙGÇ TH Kuplw EIG Ov TENLOTEDKELOAV). (3) The 
third element of the two apostles’ visitation in the churches of 
Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch is the appointment of elders. 
The verb that Luke uses (yelpoTOvéw) denotes the election or 
appointment of people for specific tasks. The term translated as 
“elders” (npeoßut£pou) often describes an older person, but here it 
describes an “official,” i.e., a leader in the local congregation. Since 
the appointment of officials is made by an authority, it follows that 


Luke implies here the apostolic authority of Paul and Barnabas. 


They appoint elders “in each congregation”; i.e., each church had 
its own basic organizational structure of leaders. The personal 
pronoun translated as “for them” (avTOtc) is a dative of advantage. 
The purpose of appointing elders is not the opportunity for better 
control of the churches by Paul and Barnabas (or by Syrian Antioch, 
or by Jerusalem), but the well-being of each local congregation. 
Understood in the immediate context, the task includes helping the 
other believers in the hardships they will encounter. 


(4) They “commit” the believers to the care and protection of the 
Lord Jesus in whom the Jewish and Gentile Christians in Lystra, 
Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch have placed their trust. This is 
accompanied by prayer and fasting. 


14:24-25 Then they traveled through Pisidia and came to 
Pamphylia. They preached the word in Perge and then went to 
Attalia (kai 81EeAH6VTEG TH Itotsiav HAGov eic TV TaupuAlav 
Kal AaANoavtes EV Mépyn TOV Aóyov katéßnoav sic ATTAAELAV). 
The third incident of 14:21-28 narrates the missionary work of Paul 
and Barnabas in Perge (vv. 24-25). The missionaries travel from 
Pisidian Antioch through the region of Pisidia in a southerly 
direction to the region of Pamphylia (see on 13:13-14). This 
journey was 175 miles (280 km.) long—about eleven days of travel. 
Perge was the capital of the newly constituted province of 
Pamphylia; with a theater seating 14,000 spectators, it was the 
largest city since Syrian Antioch in which Paul proclaimed the 
gospel. Perge’s sophisticated culture is demonstrated by inscriptions 
that document the presence of physicians, philosophers, 
philologists, athletes, actors, poets, singers, mimes, musicians, and 
dancers. 


Paul’s preaching in Perge is related in six Greek words (v. 25a), 
summarized in this manner: “they preached the word” 
(AaA.Noavtes... TOV Aóyov). They proclaim the good news of 
God’s gracious offer of forgiveness of sins and eternal life through 
faith in the crucified and risen Jesus, available for both Jews and 
Gentiles—the same message they had proclaimed in Salamis and in 
Paphos, in Pisidian Antioch and in Iconium, in Lystra and in Derbe. 


The incident ends with a brief travel notice (v. 25b). Paul and 
Barnabas go “down” to Attalia, a port city only 9 miles (15 km.) 


from Perge. Since they want to return to Syria as quickly as 
possible, they look for and find a ship in Attalia, a proper seaport. 


14:26 From there they sailed back to Antioch, where they had 
been committed to the grace of God for the work they had now 
completed (xäxeldev dnémAEevoav cic AvTiöxeiav, 60EV Noav 
TApadsEesouevol TÅ XApırTı TOU Geo Eig TO Epyov ð ExANpwoav). 
The fourth and final incident of the episode on the missionary work 
in Derbe and Perge consists of three comments (vv. 26-28). First, 
Luke notes the return journey from Attalia to Antioch in Syria (v. 
26). After weeks of travel by foot, the missionaries travel by ship 
from Attalia to Antioch (v. 26a-b), a journey of about 300 miles 
(480 km.). Luke comments that Antioch was the place where Paul 
and Barnabas had been commissioned by the church to embark on 
the new missionary initiative that had taken them to Salamis, 
Paphos, Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, Perge, and other 
cities along the way. 


This reminder (cf. 13:1-3) marks the end of the section that has 
narrated the mission of Paul and Barnabas on Cyprus and in 
southern Galatia. The comment reminds Luke’s readers of at least 
three truths. (1) The two missionaries have faithfully carried out 
their mission, so they return to the church that had sent them on 
the way. (2) The proclamation of the gospel is “work” (£pyov), i.e., 
deeds and actions such as walking, sailing, contacting strangers, 
speaking with Jews and with Gentiles, entering synagogues, 
explaining Scripture, proclaiming Jesus as Savior, teaching new 
believers, and deciding how to react to opposition and persecution. 
(3) The conversions of Jews and Gentiles and the establishment of 
new congregations was the result of the “grace of God” (ydptcs Tob 
Beoü; 13:2, 4 referred to the initiative of the Holy Spirit) into whose 
care they had been committed, who had caused people to believe in 
the message about Jesus the Savior, and who had protected them in 
difficult and dangerous situations. 


14:27 When they arrived, they called the congregation 
together and reported everything that God had done through 
them, and how he had opened a door of faith to the Gentiles 
(mapayevonevot è Kal ovvayayovTes TMV EXKkANolav 
AavriyyeAAov doa Enolnoev ó HEÖG HET’ aUTWV Kal OTL ÄVoLgev 
TOIG EOVEOLV Búpav nloTEwG). Luke’s second comment concerns the 


report that Paul and Barnabas deliver to the church in Antioch. The 
fact that they call the congregation together suggests that the 
believers in Antioch are able to assemble in one place; this may 
mean that the church is sufficiently small that they can gather in a 
large house, but it may also mean that they can hold larger 
gatherings in a public place. 


The verb translated as “reported” (GvnyyeAXov) can be defined 
as “to carry back information” (BDAG). This is precisely what Paul 
and Barnabas do; they report the events that happened during the 
last weeks and months when they proclaimed the gospel in the 
cities of Cyprus, in south Galatia, and in Pamphylia. Luke 
emphasizes three elements of their report, in which they provide a 
theological explanation of the events that had transpired. 


(1) They report “everything” that had happened, which would 
have included many more events than Luke has included in 13:4- 
14:26. They mention details about missionary work in cities not 
recorded by Luke, such as Derbe and Perge. Perhaps they give the 
number of Jews and Gentiles who were converted, the names and 
the stories of specific individuals,?”7 the names of the elders 
appointed in Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch (and 
perhaps in Perge), and the names of those who organized the 
opposition in the cities of southern Galatia. 


(2) They emphasize that everything they had accomplished was 
God’s doing. God had worked “through them,” but he was the one 
who did the work. In 10:38 Peter had explained the activity of 
Jesus who “traveled from place to place doing good and healing all 
who were in the power of the devil” with a nearly identical phrase: 
“God was with him.” The miracles that happened in Paphos and in 
Lystra (and perhaps in other cities) certainly were caused by the 
power of God. Paul and Barnabas emphasize that everything they 
did—their travels as much as their quick getaways, their preaching 
as well as their teaching—was God’s work. 


(3) They emphasize that Gentiles had come to faith in the one 
true God and in Jesus the Savior in significant numbers, a 
development for which God “opened a door.” Paul repeatedly refers 
to “a door” (i.e., a favorable opportunity for missionary work) 
through which the message of Jesus entered the hearts and minds of 
people. While Paul usually refers to a door that has been given to 
him,38 here God has opened a “door of faith” for the Gentiles (TOtc 


EOveolv, dative of advantage). In this context the genitive 
translated “of faith” (nioTewg) is best understood as an objective 
genitive: God has given the Gentiles the opportunity to believe in 
the one true God and in Jesus as the Savior, thus providing a way 
into the messianic people of God through repentance (13:24), into 
eternal life (13:46), into salvation (13:47), into the kingdom of God 
(14:22). 

This last statement on the conversion of Gentiles reminds the 
readers of the conclusion that the Jerusalem church had reached 
after hearing Peter’s report about the conversion of Cornelius and 
his family and friends: “So God has granted even to the Gentiles the 
repentance that leads to life” (11:18). Thus, Luke does not assert 
here that the mission of Paul and Barnabas in the cities of Cyprus, 
Galatia, and Pamphylia has inaugurated the time of mission to the 
Gentiles; that had happened several years earlier, when Peter 
preached the gospel in Caesarea, which led to the conversion of 
Cornelius (10:45; 11:1, 18). The breakthrough that Paul and 
Barnabas report when they speak of “a door” that God has opened 
is the mass conversion of Gentiles. 


14:28 And they stayed there with the disciples for some time 
(SLETPLBOV SE ypdOVOV OUK OALyOV OLV TOTS LAONTaic). Luke’s final 
comment relates to the sojourn of Paul and Barnabas in Antioch. 
The imperfect of the verb (StétptBov) indicates that their stay in the 
Syrian capital is indefinite, lasting “for some time” (ypOvov OUK 
öALyov, lit., “no little time”). They stay “with the disciples”; i.e., the 
two missionaries join and participate in the life of the church in 
Antioch. 


Theology in Application 


In agreement with the main idea formulated above, the three 
episodes of the mission in Iconium, in Lystra, and in Derbe and 
Perge emphasize a number of points. 


A Context of Opposition and Persecution 


Missionary work takes place in a context of opposition and persecution. 
Luke reports opposition for Iconium, where citizens want to stone 
Paul and Barnabas (14:5), and for Lystra, where citizens do manage 
to stone Paul (14:19). God’s opening of a door should not be 


confused with the elimination of all perils, dangers, and ordeals. 
Since believers are followers of Jesus, who suffered and died, this 
should not come as a surprise. While missionary strategies that seek 
to minimize personal risk for the missionary are certainly valid— 
Paul and Barnabas did not stay in Lystra after Paul had been stoned 
but left, although they returned a few weeks later—risks will 
remain, if it is indeed the gospel that is being preached rather than 
the lowest common denominator of some religious or ethical 
consensus that nobody finds objectionable. 


Signs and Wonders 


Missionary work is accompanied by signs and wonders. Luke records 
the occurrence of signs and wonders for the ministry of Paul and 
Barnabas in Iconium (14:3), and the focus of the Lystra episode is 
the healing of a lame man (14:8-14). The occurrence of miracles 
cannot be “factored in” when missionaries plan strategies or write 
“to-do lists” for successful church-planting ministries. The 
supernatural power of God cannot be reduced to a mere “factor” 
that we can plan, use, or execute in order to achieve preformulated 
goals. Miracles, should God grant them, do not make church 
planting automatically successful. The end result of the healing of 
the lame man was the Lystrans’ stoning of Paul. Miracles are easily 
misunderstood if their cause and meaning are not seen in the 
context of the proclamation of the word of God. 


Religious Ideas That Confuse God and the World 


Missionary work challenges religious ideas that confuse God and the 
world. The belief of the people in Lystra that Paul and Barnabas are 
the gods Zeus and Hermes visiting their town is the first encounter 
of Christians with “pure” pagans in Acts. Luke’s account, which 
follows the healing of the lame man, illustrates the difficulties of 
such an encounter, the potential for misunderstanding, and the 
importance of penetrating theological analysis and decisive action. 


The difficulty is caused by several factors. Pagans believe in many 
gods. They also confuse God and the world in that tangible objects 
(such as idol images) are venerated as possessing divine power, 
human beings can acquire divine status (such as heroes and the 
emperor worshiped in many Greek towns), and divine entities can 
come down in the guise of human beings (such as Zeus and 


Hermes). Such misunderstandings result from the fact that the 
citizens of Lystra, who presumably have heard Paul preach, do not 
grasp his conviction that there is only one true God, that God’s 
envoys (Paul and Barnabas) are not divine themselves, and that 
Paul is calling their entire system of worship into question. 


The importance of penetrating theological analysis is evident in 
the fact that Paul, when he realizes what the citizens of Lystra are 
planning, immediately relates their actions with the truth about the 
one true God; in so doing, he communicates the gospel in a manner 
that is intelligible for Lystrans. The integrity of missionary work 
and the integrity of the gospel are maintained by penetrating 
theological analysis. Missionaries do not simply tell stories; rather, 
they communicate theology in the proper sense of the word. That is, 
they proclaim God’s word, which is the truth about the reality of 
God and of his salvation in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, 
Israel’s Messiah and the Savior of the world. 


The importance of decisive action is seen in the vehement protest 
of Paul and Barnabas against the planned sacrifice and in the 
speech in which they explain to the people of Lystra why such a 
sacrifice would be a sacrilege. Paul and Barnabas refuse to utilize 
the superstitious, uncritical piety of the Lycaonians for missionary 
purposes. For example, they could have argued that even though 
the sacrifice itself was problematic, the community that it created 
among the participants would help them to become more 
acceptable in the city, a strategically important development. 


Proclaiming the Living God and His Grace 


Missionary work proclaims the living God and his grace. The 
proclamation of the gospel includes “monotheistic propaedeutics” 39 
in terms of a biblical theology of the one true God, of the world as 
his creation, and of his revelation in creation. The monotheistic 
focus implies a criticism of human religion, performed not as a 
philosophical critique but as a theological analysis, based on the 
Scriptures. Paul proclaims the one true living God, who demands to 
be recognized. Paul draws inferences concerning the identity of the 
pagan deities that he calls “worthless things,” and he emphasizes 
the distinction between God and mere mortals such as himself and 
Barnabas—all in the desire to lead the people of Lystra to faith in 
the one true God and in Jesus the Savior. 


While Paul shows understanding for the traditional ways of the 
Lystrans, he does not play down their guilt. Instead, he challenges 
them to turn away from their ancestral forms of worship and to turn 
to the living God. The Lystra episode underlines again that salvation 
depends on faith, and faith comes from hearing the word of God 
(14:9). At the same time, the missionary work in Lystra underlines 
the universality of authentic missionary work. Paul and Barnabas 
evangelize not only among the educated in the cities but also 
among people who live in a more rural setting. They contact not 
only Greeks but also “barbarians,” who speak another language; 
they travel not only to the centers of Greek culture, but also to the 
politically unimportant hinterland of Lycaonia. 


Nurturing New Churches and Sending Churches 


Missionary work nurtures both new churches and sending churches. 
When Paul and Barnabas have completed their mission in Derbe, 
they could have reached Tarsus traveling further east for only about 
140 miles (220 km.) and then reaching Antioch in Syria after a 
further 140 miles. Instead, they backtrack their earlier route 
through the cities in which they encountered severe opposition that 
put their lives in dangers, walking 195 miles (330 km.) back in a 
westerly direction. Paul and Barnabas felt it was important to 
nurture the new believers in Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch, 
strengthening them through further teaching and structural 
consolidation. When they eventually do return to Antioch in Syria, 
they give a report to the church, which nurtures the involvement of 
the Antioch believers in missionary outreach and strengthens their 
trust in the Lord, who had opened doors to the Gentile world. 
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Chapter 27 
Acts 15:1-33 


Literary Context 


Luke’s narrative of the missionary work of Paul and Barnabas in 
Asia Minor (13:1-15:33) consists of two sections: the report of the 
two apostles’ mission in the provinces of Cyprus, Galatia, and 
Pamphylia (13:1-14:28), and the report of the Apostles’ Council in 
Jerusalem (15:1-33). While some commentators treat 15:1-33 as a 
separate major section,! it is preferable to treat the passage as an 
episode connected with the missionary work of Paul and Barnabas.? 
The dispute about the policies for the mission among Gentiles broke 
out in Antioch (14:28; 15:1), and it was the debate between the 
Jewish Christians from Jerusalem (who taught that Gentile 
believers must be circumcised) and Paul and Barnabas (15:1-2b) 
that triggered the plan of a conference in Jerusalem where this 
matter would be discussed with the apostles and the elders (15:2c- 
j). 

The Apostles Council in Jerusalem (15:1-33) completes Luke’s 
shift from his focus on Peter’s mission (chs. 1-12) to Paul’s mission 
(chs. 13-14; 16-20). However, while Peter disappears from Luke’s 
narrative after Acts 15, Jerusalem does not: Paul’s last journey to 
Jerusalem is narrated in great detail (21:1-16), and it is Paul’s 
contact with the Jerusalem church and his willingness to counter 
rumors that he teaches Jews to abandon the law (21:17-25) that 
lead to his arrest (21:27-22:21) and imprisonment (22:22-23:35) in 
Jerusalem and then Caesarea. 


The interpretation of the Apostles’ Council in Acts 15 has been 
complicated by chronological questions that arise from the 
correlation of Acts 15 with Gal 2. The view that Acts 15 and Gal 
2:1-10 describe the same event has been the majority view. 
However, problems with this identification have prompted a 
significant minority to identify the meeting that Paul describes in 
Gal 2 with the famine relief visit of Paul and Barnabas (Acts 11:27- 
30) and to interpret Acts 15 without correlation to Paul’s report in 


Gal 2.3 The following sequence of events appears to be the most 
plausible: 
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IV. The Mission of Paul in Asia Minor: Cyprus, 

Galatia, Pamphylia (13:1-15:33) 

A. The Mission of Paul and Barnabas on Cyprus, 
in South Galatia, and in Pamphylia (13:1- 
14:28) 

B. The Apostles’ Council in Jerusalem: 


Policies for the Mission among Gentiles 
(15:1-33) 
31. The council of the apostles, elders, as 
well as Paul and Barnabas (15:1-33) 
V. The Mission of Paul in Europe: Macedonia and 
Achaia (15:35-18:22) 


Main Idea 


Luke relates in this episode how the early church reached a 
consensus decision regarding the disputed question of whether 
Gentile Christians should submit to circumcision and to wholesale 
obedience to the Mosaic law. The passage states (with Peter) that 
faith in Jesus and the grace of the Lord are the basis for salvation. It 
states (with Paul and Barnabas) that God has authenticated the 
Gentile mission in which Gentiles are not told to become Jewish 
proselytes. And it states (with James) that Gentile Christians are 
members of God’s people as Gentiles, worshiping God in the temple 
of “restored Israel,” which is the messianic community of the last 
days, and that Gentile Christians need to comply only with some 
fundamental regulations that the law stipulated for Gentiles living 
among Jews. 


Translation 


Acts 15:1-33 
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Action 
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Action 
Description 
Description 

Action 
Demand 
Demand 


Event/Protagonist 
Purpose 

Event 
Action/Protagonist 


Certain people came from Judea to Antioch 
and taught the believers: 
“Unless you are circumcised 
because of the custom of Moses, 
you cannot be saved.” 


After Paul and Barnabas engaged in sharp dispute and 
controversy with them, 
it was decided that 
Paul, 
Barnabas, and 
some of the others 
should go to Jerusalem 
to discuss this controversial matter 
with the apostles and 
the elders. 


The congregation sent them on their way, 
and as they traveled through Phoenicia 
and Samaria, 
they informed the believers about the conversion of the Gentiles 
and brought great joy to all the believers. 


When they arrived in Jerusalem, 
they were welcomed by the congregation and by 
the apostles and 
elders, 
and they reported all that God had accomplished 
through them. 
Then some 
who belonged to the party of the Pharisees, 
who had become believers, 
stood up and said: 
“They must be circumcised 
and ordered to keep the law of Moses.” 


The apostles and the elders met together 
to look into this matter. 
After much discussion, 
Peter stood up and said to them: 
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Action 
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Result/Event 
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Action 
Agency 
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Setting: time 
Action/Protagonist 
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Exhortation 
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Action 
Setting: social 
Purpose 
Assertion 
Quotation of OT 
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Action 
Action 
Restatement 
Action 


“Brothers, 
you know that 
in the early days 
God chose me from among you 
to be the one 
from whose lips the Gentiles should hear the word of the gospel 
and believe. 


And God, 
who knows the human heart, 
confirmed that he accepted them 
by giving them the Holy Spirit, 
just as he did to us. 
He made no distinction between us and them 
when he cleansed their hearts 
by faith. 
Why then are you now testing God 
by placing a yoke on the neck of the disciples 
that neither your ancestors nor we have <? 
been able to bear? 
Rather, we believe that 
it is through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
that we are saved, 
just as they are.” 


The whole assembly kept silent. 
And they listened to Barnabas and Paul 
as they described the signs and wonders 
that God had performed 
through them 
among the Gentiles. 


After they finished, 
James spoke up: 
“Brothers, 
listen to me. 
Simeon has described 
how God first intervened to acquire a people 
from among the Gentiles 
for his name. 
The words of the prophets agree with this, 
as it is written, (Amos 9:11-12) 
After this (Hos 3:5) 
Iwill return, (Jer 12:15-16) 
and | will rebuild the fallen tent of David; 
from its ruins | will rebuild it, 
and | will restore it, 
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17a Purpose so that the rest of humanity may seek the Lord, 
Setting: social even all the Gentiles 
Description over whom my name is invoked, 
Confirmation says the Lord, 
Assertion who does these things, 
Expansion things known from long ago. (Isa 45:21) 
Conclusion Therefore it is my judgment that 
Suggestion we should stop causing trouble for the Gentiles 
Description who are turning to God. 
Suggestion We should instruct them 
Means ina letter 
Command to abstain 
Instruction from food polluted by idols, 
Instruction from sexual immorality, 
Instruction from the meat of strangled animals, and 
Instruction from blood. 


Reminder For Moses has had those who proclaim him 
Setting: geographical in every city, 
Setting: social for generations, 

Reminder and he is read in the synagogues 
Setting: time every Sabbath.” 
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Action/Protagonist Then the apostles 

Protagonist and elders 

decided, 

Protagonist together with the entire congregation, 
Action to choose some of their own men 
Action and send them to Antioch 

Protagonist with Paul and Barnabas. 

Action Protagonist They chose Judas called Barsabbas and 

Protagonist Silas, 

Description leading men among the brothers. 
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Action They were to deliver the following letter: 
Prescript Sender “The apostles and elders, 
Description your brothers, 

Address Setting: social to the believers of Gentile origin in 
Setting: geographical Antioch, 
Setting: geographical Syria, and 
Setting: geographical Cilicia, 

Greeting greetings! 

Reason Since we have heard that 
Antagonist some people 
Description who have gone out from us without any orders from us 

Action have thrown you into confusion 
Means with their talk, 

Result causing you inward distress, 
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25a Action we decided 
b Manner unanimously 
c Action to choose some men 
d Action and send them to you 
e Association with our dear friends Barnabas and Paul, 
26 Description who have devoted their lives to the name of our Lord # 
Jesus Christ. 
27a Action Thus we send Judas and 
b Silas, 
c Action who themselves will convey to you the same message 
d Means by word of mouth: 
28a Assertion It is the decision of the Holy Spirit, 
b Assertion and ours as well, 
c Decision not to burden you beyond these essentials: 
29a Command to abstain 
b Instruction from food sacrificed to idols, 
€ Instruction from blood, 
d Instruction from the meat of strangled animals, and 
e Instruction from sexual immorality. 
f Exhortation If you keep away from these things, 
you will do well. 
h Greeting Farewell.” 
30a Action So they were sent off 
b Action and traveled to Antioch, 
c Action where they gathered the congregation together 
d Action and delivered the letter. 
31a Action When they read it, 
b Result they were delighted at the encouragement. 
32a Action Judas and Silas, 
b Description who were themselves prophets, 
c Action encouraged and strengthened the believers 
d Means with many words. 
33a Setting: time After spending some time there, 
b Action they were sent off by the believers 
c Means with a blessing of peace 
d Setting: social to those who had sent them. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The episode of the Apostles’ Council (15:1-33) is made up of eight 
incidents. 


1. Luke relates the prehistory of the meeting in Jerusalem, 
namely, the dispute in Antioch about the necessity for 
Gentile believers to be circumcised and keep the Mosaic 
law (vv. 1-3). 

2. The Antioch delegation arrives, with a report of Paul and 
Barnabas about what happened in their missionary work; 
this brings to light the controversy over the status of 
Gentile Christians (vv. 4-5). 

3. The apostles and elders convene a council meeting to 
discuss the status of the converted Gentiles (vv. 6-7a). 


4. Peter gives a speech (vv. 7b-11) in which he reminds the 
assembly of the events in Caesarea when Gentiles who 
believed in Jesus were converted and received the Holy 
Spirit. 

5. Briefly and without direct speech, Paul and Barnabas 
report about their missionary work, authenticated by God 
through signs and wonders (v. 12). 

6. James gives a speech (vv. 13-21) that confirms the 
theological consensus of the apostles and elders, as well as 
of Paul and Barnabas. 

7. The decision of the assembly (the “apostolic decree”) is 
recorded in a letter addressed to the Gentile Christians (vv. 
22-29). 

8. Luke ends the narrative of the Apostles’ Council where he 
started it—in Antioch, where the outcome of the 
deliberations are being made known (vv. 30-33). 


The episode is a historical narrative that includes direct speech (v. 
lc-e: the Jewish Christians who demand that Gentile believers be 
circumcised; v. 5e-f: Pharisaic believers who demand that Gentile 
believers be circumcised; vv. 7c-11: Peter’s speech;4 vv. 13-21: 
James’s speech), a quotation from the Old Testament (vv. 15-18), a 
letter quoted verbatim (vv. 23-29), an official decree (vv. 25-29), 
brief missionary reports (vv. 3d-e, 4e-f, 12), and brief travel notices 
(vv. 3b-c, 30a-b). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Council of the Apostles, Elders, as well as Paul and 

Barnabas (15:1-33) 

A. Prehistory: The Dispute in Antioch about 
Circumcision and the Role of the Mosaic Law (15:1- 
3) 

1. Arrival of Judean Christians who demand that Gentile 
Christians become proselytes (15:1) 

2. Debate between these Judean Christians and Paul and 
Barnabas (15:2a-b) 

3. Preparations for a conference with the apostles and 
elders in Jerusalem (15:2c-j) 

4. Travel through Phoenicia and Syria contacting 


existing churches (15:3) 
B. Reception of the Antioch Delegation in Jerusalem 
(15:4-5) 
1. Arrival and welcome in the Jerusalem church (15:4a- 
d) 
2. Report of Paul and Barnabas about their missionary 
work (15:4e-f) 
3. Protest and demands of Jewish Christians belonging 
to the Pharisees (15:5) 
C. Council of the Apostles and Elders (15:6-7a) 
1. Convocation of the apostles and elders (15:6) 
2. Debate about the status of the Gentile converts 
(15:7) 
D. Peter’s speech (15:7b-12a) 
1. Address (15:7b-c) 
2. Argument from God’s gift of the Holy Spirit in the 
conversion of Cornelius (15:7d-9) 
3. Inference: Faith and the grace of the Lord Jesus as the 
basis of salvation (15:10-11) 
4. Reaction of the audience (15:12a) 
E. Barnabas’s and Paul’s report (15:12b-f) 
1. The attention of the audience (15:12b) 
2. The report of Paul and Barnabas (15:12c) 
3. The authentication of the Gentiles’ faith through 
miracles (15:12d-f) 
F. James’s speech (15:13-21) 
1. Address (15:13) 
2. Argument from God’s initiative: Circumcision is not 
necessary for Gentiles (15:14) 
3. Argument from Scripture (Amos 9:11-12; with Hos 
3:5; Jer 12:15-16; Isa 45:21) (15:15-18) 
4. Inference: Gentile believers do not have to become 
Jews in order to have salvation (15:19) 
5. Suggestion: Gentile believers should keep certain 
Jewish regulations (15:20) 
6. Rationale of the four stipulations (15:21) 
G. Decision of the Assembly and Letter to the Gentile 
Christians (15:22-29) 
1. Appointment of envoys from the apostles and elders 
to the church in Antioch (15:22) 


2. Letter of the apostles and elders (15:23-29) 
H. Aftermath: The Explanation of the Decision in 

Antioch (15:30-33) 

1. Paul and Barnabas as well as Judas and Silas travel to 
Antioch (15:30a-b) 

2. Convocation of the Antioch church and delivery of the 
apostolic letter (15:30c-d) 

3. Reading of the letter of the apostles and Jerusalem 
elders (15:31a) 

4. Reaction of the believers in Antioch, who rejoice over 
the decision in Jerusalem (15:31b) 

5. Judas’s and Silas’s involvement in the ministry in the 
church in Antioch (15:32) 

6. Judas and Silas depart for Jerusalem (15:33) 


Explanation of the Text 


15:1 Certain people came from Judea to Antioch and taught 
the believers: “Unless you are circumcised because of the 
custom of Moses, you cannot be saved” (kai TIVEG KATEAHÖVTEG 
And TÄG Iovdaiag EöldaoKov Tovs ASEA@OUS OTL àv UN 
TEPLTUNOATE TH EVEL TH MwüoEwc, où Súvaoðe owðñvan. While 
Paul and Barnabas are involved in teaching and preaching in 
Antioch after their return from Galatia (14:28), Jewish Christians 
arrive and raise demands regarding the Gentile Christians. Luke 
identifies the new arrivals vaguely as “certain people” (tives) who 
came “from Judea” (see on 1:8; 5:16). 


In v. 5 Luke describes Jewish Christians who want to formulate 
new requirements for Gentile Christians as belonging to the 
movement of the Pharisees, centered in Jerusalem. While the 
reference to “Judea” may simply be a stylistic variant for 
“Jerusalem,” it is possible the Jewish Christians who make these 
demands belong to churches both in Jerusalem and in other towns 
of Judea.5 These people are probably identical with the “men ... 
from James” (Gal 2:12) who belong to the group of Jewish 
Christians who insist that Gentile Christians should be circumcised 
and keep the Mosaic law, including the food laws. Luke does not 
explain why these Jewish Christians traveled 335 miles (540 km.) 
from Jerusalem to Antioch. They may have had private reasons for 
visiting the Syrian capital, or they were concerned about the status 


of the Gentile converts in the church in Antioch, which was proving 
to become a key center for missionary work. 


The reference to “the believers” (oi GSeA@oi)® should not be 
limited to the Gentile Christians. The teaching activity of the 
Judean Christians also targets Jewish Christians such as Paul, 
Barnabas, and Peter (see on v. 2), who have been teaching Jewish 
believers and Gentile believers in Antioch that they do not have to 
keep the requirements that the Judean Christians are now 
emphasizing. 

The significance of their teaching is emphasized by relating its 
content in direct speech (introduced by 6tt). When we analyze the 
demands that these Judean Christians raise in the light of v. 5, two 
related matters are emphasized: Gentile Christians must be 
circumcised,” and they must observe the Mosaic law. While the 
syntax of the Greek formulation focuses on the demand for 
circumcision, it should be noted that while the Mosaic law 
stipulates that newborn (male) members of God’s people must be 
circumcised (Lev 12:3); Jewish tradition connects circumcision with 
Abraham (Gen 17:9-14) rather than with Moses.® The reference to 
“the custom of Moses” (tO &906 TO Mwioéwe) does not describe a 
mere “habit” but the long-established “practice” of the Jewish 
people, whose lives were determined by the Mosaic law. 


These Judean Christians are teaching that a Gentile must be 
circumcised and keep the stipulations of the Mosaic law in order to 
“be saved.” The passive voice of the verb (ow@fjvat) denotes God as 
the author of salvation. These Judeans hold that before the one true 
God can accept Gentiles as genuine members of his holy people, 
saved from the consequences of their idolatry and other sins, and 
bestow on them all the benefits of his mercy and grace, they must 
become proselytes. Circumcision was the sign of belonging to God’s 
people since the time of Abraham,? the first “convert” from 
paganism according to Jewish tradition. Moreover, obeying the law 
was the sine qua non of belonging to God’s people since the time of 
Moses, the leader who secured salvation for Israel in the exodus 
from Egypt. Thus, the position of the Judean Christians is logically 
consistent. 

This position assumes that the life, death, resurrection, and 


exaltation of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior, affect the quality of 
what constitutes the life of the people of God (full forgiveness of all 


sins through faith in Jesus), but not the quantity of what constitutes 
the boundaries of the elect people of God (full membership through 
circumcision and obedience to the law). And since full membership 
in the people of God is required for being granted full salvation, 
bona fide members of God’s people must have both faith (Lat. fides) 
in Jesus and circumcision and obedience to the law. The discussion 
at the Apostles’ Council was “not merely post-conversion behavior 
but what constitutes true conversion in the first place.” 10 


15:2 After Paul and Barnabas engaged in sharp dispute and 
controversy with them, it was decided that Paul, Barnabas, and 
some of the others should go to Jerusalem to discuss this 
controversial matter with the apostles and the elders 
(yevouévng dE OTÄOEWG Kal CnTHoEWSs OUK OALyNS TH TlavAW Kal 
to BapvaBad npòç avtovc, étagav avafaivetv TatAov Kal 
Bapvaßäv Kal Tivag GAAouG ÈE AUTWV mpOC TOULG ANOOTÖAOULG 
Kal npeoßutepoug eig TepovooANu wept TOD TNTNHATOG TOUTOV). 
Paul and Barnabas strongly disagree with the position and the 
teaching of these Judean Christians. Luke describes the ensuing 
debate in the church in Antioch with two nouns: there was a 
“dispute” (oTdotc), i.e., “a lack of agreement respecting policy” and 
thus “strife, discord, disunion” (BDAG), and a “controversy” 
(INtnorg), i.e., a controversial discussion, an argumentative debate 
about the merits of the teaching of these Judean Christians on the 
one hand and of the teaching and practice of Peter and Barnabas on 
the other. 


The vehemence of the discussion (ovk OAtyn¢, lit., “not a little,” 
a litotes, i.e., a deliberate understatement) was due to the fact—if 
the above historical reconstruction is correct—that the activity of 
these Judean Christians had caused Peter, who was visiting Antioch, 
to abandon his practice of having table fellowship with the Gentile 
Christians (Gal 2:12), which in turn prompted other Jewish 
believers in the Antioch congregation, including Barnabas, to 
withdraw from full fellowship with the Gentile believers (Gal 2:13). 


In Gal 2:13 Paul calls this behavior of Peter and Barnabas 
“hypocrisy,” i.e., behavior that contradicts their views about this 
matter. They hold that Gentiles who come to faith in Jesus are 
saved and thus members of God’s people without submitting to 
circumcision and to all the other stipulations of the Mosaic law,11 
and yet they now pull away from the Gentile believers because 


certain Christians from Jerusalem (Gal 2:12) demand that Gentile 
believers should be circumcised and keep the law. The Antioch 
church sends Paul and Barnabas as well as other church members to 
Jerusalem so that this “controversial matter” (IAtnua) can be 
considered and decided in a meeting with the apostles and elders. 


15:3 The congregation sent them on their way, and as they 
traveled through Phoenicia and Samaria, they informed the 
believers about the conversion of the Gentiles and brought 
great joy to all the believers (oi EV obv mpomen@bévtec Und TÄG 
EKKANOlaG SijpxovTo Tv TE MPotwiknv Kai Lapdpetav 
EKSLNYOUHEVOL THV EloTPO@HV THV EOVGvV Kal EOlOLV Xapüv 
ueyaAnv xov TOIG adeA@oic). Luke ends his report of the 
prehistory of the Apostles’ Council with a travel notice. The 
congregation in Antioch sends Paul, Barnabas, and other believers 
on their way. The group travels through Phoenicia (see on 11:19) 
and Samaria (see on 1:8; 8:5). The reference to “believers” 
(aS5eA.@oi) in these regions implies the existence of congregations of 
followers of Jesus in several cities and towns of Phoenicia and 
Samaria (cf. 11:19; 8:5), documented later for Tyre (21:3-4) and 
Sidon (27:3). 

The Antioch delegation informs the believers in the churches in 
Phoenicia and Samaria about the conversion of the Gentiles. This is 
the only occurrence of the noun “conversion” (EnttoTpopN) in the 
New Testament, describing the turning of Gentiles from idols to the 
one true and living God, trusting in the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior, for forgiveness of sins, rescue 
from God’s wrath, and eternal life (cf. 1 Thess 1:9-10). Since it can 
be assumed that the conversion of Greeks in Antioch (11:21), the 
capital of the province, was already common knowledge, the report 
evidently concerns the establishment of congregations of followers 
of Jesus in the cities of Cyprus, Galatia, and Pamphylia (13:1- 
14:25). The report that Paul and Barnabas had presented to the 
church in Antioch (14:27) is now given to the churches in Phoenicia 
and Samaria. 


As Paul and Barnabas provide details about the conversion of 
Gentiles, they cause “great joy” (xapüv neyaaınv) among “all” the 
believers. This means that the believers in these churches of 
Phoenicia and Samaria—whether they were Jews, Samaritans, 
Phoenicians, Syrians, or Greeks—approve of their mission among 


the Gentiles. In other words, there is widespread public support for 
the missionary work of Paul and Barnabas, who did not require 
converted Gentiles to be circumcised and keep the full law. 


15:4 When they arrived in Jerusalem, they were welcomed by 
the congregation and by the apostles and elders, and they 
reported all that God had accomplished through them 
(napayevönevor è EIG TepovoaANnu mapedséxyOnoav and TÄG 
EKKANOLlaG Kal TÜV ANOOTÖOAWV Kal TÜV pEoßULTEpWV, 
àvýyyeňáv TE doa ó HEOG Enolnoev ET’ auTWV). Luke uses the 
second incident of the Apostles’ Council narrative to describe the 
controversy in Jerusalem over the status of the Gentile Christians 
(vv. 4-5). 

Luke first notes the arrival of the Antioch delegation in 
Jerusalem. The group, which includes Paul and Barnabas, is 
“welcomed” by the three groups that participate in the conference: 
(1) “the congregation” (N €kKAnoia), i.e., the community of the 
followers of Jesus in Jerusalem; (2) “the apostles” (oi Gxdo0TOAOL), 
i.e., the Twelve, Jesus’ closest group of disciples—at least those of 
the Twelve who had returned to Jerusalem after the persecution 
under King Agrippa I (see on 12:1, 17), perhaps with the specific 
aim of attending the conference on the status of the Gentile 
believers; (3) the “elders” (oi mpeoBUTEpOL), i.e., the present leaders 
of the Jerusalem church—among them James, Jesus’ brother (v. 13; 
cf. 12:17). The location of the meeting and of the subsequent 
deliberations may have been Solomon’s Portico, which is 
particularly plausible if a large part of the Jerusalem congregation 
was present. 


After their arrival and welcome, the Antioch delegation “reports” 
the missionary initiatives and successes that they have been 
involved in. If Luke intends his readers to distinguish between their 
report in the churches in Phoenicia and Samaria (v. 3), where the 
Antioch delegation specifically recounts the conversions of Gentiles, 
and their report in the church in Jerusalem (v. 4), the expression 
“all” (oa) refers more generally to the conversion of both Jews 
and Gentiles to faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior. This 
included the Roman proconsul Sergius Paulus in the city of Paphos 
(13:12). Local congregations were established and elders had been 
appointed (14:23). 


Paul and Barnabas emphasize that the conversions of people and 
the establishment of communities of believers had been 
accomplished by God, who had worked “through them”; i.e., God 
had been active in their preaching and teaching (cf. 14:27). Paul 
and Barnabas will repeat this report during the meeting of the 
apostles and elders (v. 12). The emphasis on God as the causative 
agent in the conversion of Jews and Gentiles is not a “tactical” 
move to preempt the discussion about the status of the Gentiles 
believers, suggesting that any argument against their practice of not 
circumcising the Gentile converts is tantamount to questioning God 
himself. Rather, Paul is always convinced that only God’s power can 
move either Jews or Gentiles to faith in Jesus, the crucified and 
risen Messiah and Savior (cf. 1 Cor 1:18-2:5). 


15:5 Then some who belonged to the party of the Pharisees, 
who had become believers, stood up and said: “They must be 
circumcised and ordered to keep the law of Moses” 
(€Favéotnoav SE TIVES THV And THIS aip~oewso THV Paptoaiwv 
NENLOTEUKÖTEG AEyOVTEC OTL Sel NEPLTEUVELV AUTOUG 
napayyEAAELv TE TNPEIV TOV VOLOV Mwioéws). In contrast to the 
reaction of the believers in the churches in Phoenicia and Samaria, 
who had rejoiced when they heard the report of the Antioch 
delegation (v. 3), the report before the Jerusalem congregation 
provokes the protest of some Jewish Christians who belonged to the 
“party” (alpeotc; see on 5:17) of the Pharisees and who had come 
to faith (memtoTevKOTEC)!2 in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah. 


While Luke provides no further details about the circumstances of 
the conversion of Pharisees, the comment in v. 5b is significant in 
documenting the fact that there were Pharisees (besides Saul/Paul, 
26:5) who had responded to the proclamation of Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior by faith. Since the Pharisees were arguably the 
Jews most devoted to Israel’s God and his will as revealed in the 
law, it was hardly surprising that they were the main dialogue 
partners of Jesus. Thus, it is hardly surprising that an (unknown) 
number of Pharisees have become Christians. 


The Pharisaic Jewish Christians stand up in the first meeting of 
the Jerusalem congregation with the Antioch delegation to protest 
against the status accorded to the Gentiles who had been converted 
and accepted as members of God’s people without circumcision and 
full commitment to the Mosaic law. While they may not be identical 


with the Judean Christians mentioned in v. 1 (who seemed to have 
moved on to southern Galatia), they also want to mandate for 
Gentile converts circumcision and the keeping of the law as a 
condition for salvation. To underline the significance of their 
demands, Luke reports in direct speech the robust rigor of their 
demand: Gentile believers “must [del] be circumcised” and “must” 
(Set) be ordered to “keep” (Tnpeiv) the law of Moses; this is the will 
of God. 


For these Jews, these two demands constitute one single reality: 
people who are circumcised and who are thus members of God’s 
people, enjoying the privileges of God’s covenant with Abraham 
and with Israel, will keep the stipulations of the law, the duties of 
God’s covenant with Israel; and people who keep the law of Moses 
are, naturally, people who have been circumcised. This had been 
true since the time of Abraham and Moses, and since Jesus had not 
abrogated the law (they could have pointed to Matt 5:17-20 or 
Luke 16:17), this foundational principle is still in effect. The 
Pharisaic Jewish Christians argue that Gentile converts must first 
become Jewish proselytes if they want to be members of God’s 
people. 


15:6 The apostles and the elders met together to look into this 
matter (oLVNXONOAV TE oi AnOoTOAOL Kal oi npeoßütgpou idetv 
mepl TOU AGYOU TOUTOV). The third incident relates the convocation 
of the apostles and elders and the ensuing debate (vv. 6-7a). After 
the initial meeting with the Antioch delegation, the apostles and 
elders convene an assembly in order “to look into this matter 
[Adyoc],” i.e., to deliberate about the status of converted Gentiles 
and the necessity of circumcision and their obligation to keep the 
Mosaic law. While some commentators assume only one plenary 
assembly, the sequence of v. 4 and v. 6 suggests two meetings: a full 
assembly of the entire Jerusalem congregation with the apostles, 
elders, and the Antioch delegation (v. 4), and then a council 
meeting of the apostles, the elders of the Jerusalem congregation, 
and the Antioch delegation. 


15:7 After much discussion, Peter stood up and said to them: 
“Brothers, you know that in the early days God chose me from 
among you to be the one from whose lips the Gentiles should 
hear the word of the gospel and believe” (m0AAjjc¢ S€ CnTHOEWs 


yevouevnc avaotdc Métpoc Einev mpdc avtovc: GvSpec ABEAEPOL, 
buel EnloTao9e STL AW’ NuEPHV Apxalwv Ev úuřv EEENELATO ó 
HEöG Sta TOU OTÖHATÖG LOU AKodoaL TA EBV TOV ADyOV TOD 
evayyeAiou kai mlotevoat). Luke notes the debate about the status 
of the converted Gentiles with three words (v. 7a). The “discussion” 
(Intrioewc) that ensues is extensive and profound (noAAfG). This 
brief comment implies that many more than the four people 
mentioned in vv. 7b-21 contribute to the discussion. The next three 
incidents narrate speeches of Peter (vv. 7b-11), of Paul and 
Barnabas (v. 12), and of James (vv. 13-21), informing the reader 
about their main contributions, and they determine the outcome of 
the conference. The council of apostles and elders focuses on 
establishing a theological solution (vv. 7b-19) before providing 
practical guidance for Gentile believers and their interaction with 
Jewish believers (vv. 20-21), expressed in a pastoral letter to the 
churches outside Palestine (vv. 22-29). 


Part of the lively and wide-ranging debate is Peter’s speech, 
which Luke summarizes first (vv. 7b-11). Luke underlines the 
importance of Peter’s speech by noting that he “stood up,” a 
comment that implies that the other apostles and the elders are 
sitting. Peter begins by reviewing developments in the past in which 
God established a precedent regarding the status of Gentile 
believers in Jesus (vv. 7c-9). Addressing the apostles and elders as 
“brothers,” Peter appeals to events that were common knowledge 
(Unelg Etiotaove, “you know”) in the Jerusalem church and among 
other missionaries such as Paul. 


Peter reminds the audience of the time when he lived among 
them, i.e., before his departure as leader of the church in Jerusalem 
(12:17) seven years earlier. In those “early days”!3 God had chosen 
Peter to be the missionary who would proclaim the gospel to the 
Gentiles. Peter thus has a special right to be heard in the 
deliberations of the council—not because of his status among the 
Twelve but because God had chosen him to be the first apostle to 
reach the Gentiles with the good news of salvation through faith in 
Jesus. The expression “the Gentiles” (ta Ovn) refers to Cornelius, a 
centurion in the Roman army, and his relatives and close friends, all 
uncircumcised (albeit God-fearing) Gentiles (10:1-2, 24, 28-29, 45; 
11:3). 


The phrase “the word of the gospel” (6 AGyos TOD EbayyeAlov) is 


singular; it denotes the fact that the good news about God’s 
granting salvation to sinners on account of the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior of the world, is a 
“word” or “message” that is proclaimed orally (tù Tov 
OTOUATOG).14 The term “gospel” (TO ebayyEALov) occurs in Acts 
only here and in 20:24;15 the Greek word denotes “good news,” 
specifically God’s good news for uncircumcised Gentiles—sinners 
par excellence and by definition—concerning the possibility of their 
receiving forgiveness of sins through faith in Jesus (10:43) and thus 
justification on the day of God’s final judgment (10:42), the gift of 
the Holy Spirit and thus of God’s transforming presence (11:15-17), 
and eternal life (11:18). 


In v. 7 Peter describes the process of conversion. He reminds the 
apostles and elders in the assembly that (1) as a result of God’s 
initiative, (2) he proclaimed the good news of divine salvation 
through Jesus to Cornelius and his Gentile relatives and friends 
(10:34-43). (3) They heard the message, and (4) they believed. 
That is, they accepted Peter’s message to be true, and they 
committed themselves to Jesus as Savior.16 


15:8 And God, who knows the human heart, confirmed that he 
accepted them by giving them the Holy Spirit, just as he did to 
us (Kal 0 KapSloyvwoTns HEÖG EuapTüpnoev avTOIc 80UG TO 
nveüna TO Aylov KadwG Kal uv). Peter emphasizes that God 
accepted the Gentiles as Gentiles, without prior circumcision and 
submission to the Mosaic law. Peter underscores that this was not 
an oversight on God’s part by describing God as he “who knows the 
human heart” (6 KapSloyvWoTNS; see on 1:24). The all-knowing 
God, who knew what was in the heart of Cornelius and his relatives 
and friends, “confirmed that he accepted them”!” by giving them 
the Holy Spirit “just as” (ka@Wc) he had bestowed the Spirit on the 
apostles “in the early days.” 


Peter is referring to instantly recognizable manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit, who had “fallen” on Cornelius and his friends (cf. 
10:44-47; 11:15-17). The conjunction (Ka®Wc), which compares 
Cornelius’s experience with the experience of the apostles (kai 
tv; 2:4; cf. 11:17), suggests that Cornelius and his relatives and 
friends, after hearing and believing the gospel, also spoke in 
unlearned languages. God had shown Peter in a revelation repeated 
three times that he no longer shows partiality as regards Gentiles 


(10:34); he has now cleansed them (10:15; 15:9) as they have 
received the Holy Spirit in a manner that is indisputable (10:47). 
God’s giving the Holy Spirit to Cornelius and his relatives and 
friends is his testimony, which the Jewish believers need to accept, 
that he has accepted the Gentile believers. 


15:9 He made no distinction between us and them when he 
cleansed their hearts by faith (kai 00BEV dLEKPLVEV HETAEL Hudv 
TE Kal aUTWV Tf mioTEL Kadaploac TAS Kapsias avTMv). When 
God gave the Spirit of his holy presence to the Gentiles in exactly 
the same way in which he had given his Spirit to Peter and the 
other apostles, he made no distinction between Jewish believers in 
Jesus and Gentile believers in Jesus (cf. 10:20; 11:12). God is the 
subject of the participial clause: God “cleansed” (Kadaploac) the 
hearts of the Gentiles!8 by removing the impurity of the Gentile 
sinners, forgiving their sins, and granting them purity (see on 
10:47). 

Such purity and thus salvation and membership in God’s people 
depends on faith (tÑ nioteU—faith in Jesus as crucified and risen 
Messiah and Savior—and not on circumcision and submission to the 
Mosaic law. The dative case used here is instrumental or causal. 
While vv. 8-9 link the reception of the Spirit with the cleansing of 
the heart, the Cornelius episode links the reception of the Spirit 
with immersion in water (10:47-48). Since baptism, practiced as 
immersion in water, symbolizes cleansing, it connects the reality of 
receiving God’s Spirit, who cleanses from impurity, with faith in 
Jesus as the grounds for God’s grace granting forgiveness of sins. 
The emphasis is on God as the source of saving faith. Peter’s 
conclusion is direct and clear: distinction between ritually pure 
Jews and morally impure Gentiles has been abolished. 


15:10 Why then are you now testing God by placing a yoke on 
the neck of the disciples that neither your ancestors nor we 
have been able to bear? (viv ovv Ti neipälete TOV OEdv 
Enidelvar Cuyov Enl TOV TPAXNAOV THV HAONTWV Ov ovUTE Oi 
MATEPES HuMV ovUTE ues loxlboauev Paotdoat;). In this second 
part of his speech, Peter reaffirms the conclusion (obv) that faith 
and the grace of the Lord Jesus are the basis of salvation, not 
circumcision and obedience to the Mosaic law (vv. 10-11). The 
question in v. 10 is addressed to the Jewish Christians about the 


conviction of the Pharisees, who are demanding that Gentile 
believers be circumcised and obey the Mosaic law (v. 5). In the Old 
Testament, “testing” God often meant that Israelites wanted to 
discover whether God noticed sin and would really punish it.19 


Testing God usually came as the result of unbelief and mistrust by 
God’s people. Peter therefore asks the Pharisaic Christians why they 
are challenging the consequences that God’s initiative has for the 
present. Their demands for the Gentile believers represent a 
challenge directed against God, for they refuse to believe the 
revelation God had given to Peter in Caesarea and the fact that the 
Holy Spirit had truly been given to Cornelius and his friends. By 
“testing God” they resemble Satan, who tested Jesus in the 
wilderness (Luke 4:2); they resemble Jesus’ opponents, who 
suggested that he cast out demons by Beelzebul (Luke 11:15-16); 
and they resemble Ananias and Sapphira, who tested the Spirit of 
God and perished (Acts 5:9). To test God is to provoke him, with 
potentially serious results. Their refusal to understand and accept 
that God has cleansed the hearts of Gentiles on account of their 
faith in Jesus, without circumcision and apart from the law, is a 
provocation directed against God, challenging him to reverse his 
decision to grant Gentiles his Spirit and to welcome them into his 
people. 

The Pharisaic Christians are attempting to place the “yoke” 
(Tuyöc) of the law on the neck of the Gentile disciples (v. 10b).20 A 
yoke linked two animals together, enabling them to do the will of 
the farmer. As a symbol of Israel’s obedience, the image of the 
“yoke” linked together Yahweh and Israel in the Sinaitic covenant. 21 
In rabbinic literature, the expression “yoke of the law” denotes the 
rule of the law that demands and enforces specific human behavior 
as stipulated by the Mosaic law. Together with similar expressions, 
such as “the yoke of the commandments,” “the yoke of the Holy 
One,” “the yoke of Heaven,” and “the yoke of God,” the focus is on 
submission to the will of God.22 While the metaphorical use of the 
term “yoke” as related to the law is generally positive, the reference 
to the “neck” on which the yoke has been placed suggests a 
negative meaning,23 as does the statement in v. 10c that the Jewish 
people have not been able to bear the yoke of the law. 


A long history of Christian interpretation posits that the Mosaic 
law could not be kept and was regarded (or should have been 


regarded) as a burden. This view clashes with Israel’s conviction 
that the law was a good and precious gift from God, and that the 
obligation to obey the law was a privilege, a joy, and a blessing. 24 
Jesus stated categorically that he had come to fulfill the Law and 
the Prophets, not to abolish them (Matt 5:17).25 Paul asserts that he 
does not abolish the law (Rom 3:31), that “the law is holy, and the 
commandment is holy, righteous and good” (Rom 7:12), and that 
he himself has indeed fulfilled the law (Phil 3:6). Christian 
discussions about the law all too often forget that the Mosaic law 
includes burnt offerings, sin offerings, guilt offerings, and other 
rituals through which God provided for the atonement of the sins of 
the people of Israel, maintaining the holiness of his people.?6 


It should be noted that the statement in v. 10c is linked with v. 
11 in terms of a contrast (GAAG, “rather”). This suggests that Peter’s 
emphasis about the yoke of the law in v. 10c falls not on the 
particular commandments of the Mosaic law that Jews found 
difficult or impossible to fulfill, but on the conviction that salvation 
is granted by God on account of Jesus Christ, not achieved through 
obedience to the law. The life, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Jesus have created a new situation that distances the messianic 
community of believers in Jesus from the experience of the fathers 
and of all Jews. In the messianic age God’s grace is received 
through Jesus rather than through the law; the cleansing of the 
heart (vv. 8-9) is effected through God’s Holy Spirit rather than 
through full and consistent submission to the law with its 
stipulations concerning, for example, circumcision and clean and 
unclean food. 


15:11 “Rather, we believe that it is through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus that we are saved, just as they are” (GAA tà TÄG 
xXApLTOG TOU KUpiov Tnood NLIOTEÜOHEV OWANÄVaL Kad’ Ov Tpdm0V 
kükelvou. Peter formulates the basic conviction of Jewish 
Christians: God grants salvation?” to human beings through the 
grace that has been effected by Jesus, i.e., by his death and 
resurrection, and that continues to be available on account of Jesus 
being the risen Lord. “Grace” (ydptc) denotes “that which one 
grants to another, the action of one who volunteers to do something 
not otherwise obligatory.”28 The author of salvation is God, the 
source of salvation is Jesus, and the means of salvation is free grace. 


The need for salvation implies that people are sinners. Since the 
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first person plural verb translated as “we believe” (mioteúouev) 
refers to Jewish believers in Jesus, Peter implies by this statement 
that the provisions of the Mosaic law through which Israelites and 
Jews could receive atonement and forgiveness of their sins are no 
longer in force; rather, salvation29 is through divine grace by the 
work of Jesus. This is true for Jews as it is for Gentiles. In other 
words, Peter fundamentally agrees with Paul (as v. 12 implies): 
salvation comes not from circumcision and obedience to the law but 
is freely granted by God on account of the sinners’ faith in Jesus, 
Israel’s Messiah and Savior (cf. Gal 2:15-16). 


If the Antioch incident during which Paul confronted Peter on 
account of his withdrawal from table fellowship with Gentile 
Christians (Gal 2:11-14) indeed took place before the Apostles’ 
Council (see Chronological Table, p. 621), the theological agreement 
between Peter and Paul in Acts 15 presents less of a problem than 
the behavior of Peter in Gal 2, who, according to Paul, failed to live 
up to his theological convictions (which is “hypocrisy,” Paul’s 
charge against Peter). Peter may have come to realize that his 
behavior in Antioch was wrong. Or he may have waited for the 
assembly of the apostles and elders for a final clarification 
regarding the validity of the stipulations of the Mosaic law for 
Gentile Christians. 


15:12 The whole assembly kept silent. And they listened to 
Barnabas and Paul as they described the signs and wonders 
that God had performed through them among the Gentiles 
(€oiynoev è näv TO MAMGOG Kai fKkovov BapvaBa Kal HavaAouv 
EENYOULEVWV 60a Exoinoev ó GEOG onela Kal Tépata Ev TOIC 
éOveotv SU avT@v). Luke briefly comments on the reaction of the 
assembly (v. 12a): the apostles and elders “kept silent.” They say 
nothing, evidently because they realize that the debate (v. 7) has 
been effectively decided by Peter’s speech. If God now grants 
salvation through the “grace of the Lord Jesus,” it makes no sense 
to demand circumcision and obedience to the Mosaic law from the 
Gentiles, since they are saved by faith in Jesus as well, as God had 
made clear to Peter in connection with the conversion of Cornelius. 


The fifth incident of Luke’s account of the Apostles’ Council is the 
report of Barnabas and Paul. He begins by noting that the apostles 
and elders listen as Barnabas and Paul speak (v. 12b-c). Their report 
is narrated without direct speech (cf. also 14:27). Since their report 


concerned their missionary work in the cities of the provinces of 
Cyprus (at least Salamis, Paphos), Galatia (Pisidian Antioch, 
Iconium, Lystra, Derbe), and Pamphylia (Perge), which Luke has 
narrated extensively in 13:4-14:26, there was no need to provide 
details at this point. 


Luke highlights one aspect of their report: the miraculous events 
that happened in the course of their missionary work (v. 12d-e). 
“Signs and wonders” (see on 2:19) took place in Paphos 
(punishment of Bar-Jesus with blindness; 13:11), in Iconium 
(unspecified signs and wonders; 14:3), in Lystra (healing of a lame 
man; 14:8-10), and perhaps in other cities as well. These mighty 
deeds were not the work of the missionaries but work that “God 
had performed” (v. 12e). These signs and wonders were done 
“among the Gentiles,” which means that God authenticated the 
Gentile mission of Barnabas and Paul, who did not require Gentile 
believers in Jesus to first be circumcised and become Jewish 
proselytes. The fact that God expressed his approval of the Gentile 
mission of the two apostles constitutes at the same time a validation 
of what Peter had said, namely, that Gentile believers in Jesus 
should not be circumcised and be made to submit to the Mosaic law 
in all its details. 


15:13 After they finished, James spoke up: “Brothers, listen to 
me” (ETà è TO olyfjoal avTOvS anEeKpiOn TaKwBocs Aéyæv: 
ävõpeç adeA@oi, AKoboaTteE pov). The sixth incident of the 
Apostles’ Council relates the speech of James (vv. 13-21), in Luke’s 
narrative the longest and thus the decisive contribution to the 
deliberations of the assembly of apostles and elders. After Barnabas 
and Paul finish their report, James, the brother of Jesus,3° takes the 
floor, addresses the apostles and elders as “brothers” (Gvdpec 
ASEA POL; see on 1:16), and asks them to listen to him. 


15:14 Simeon has described how God first intervened to 
acquire a people from among the Gentiles for his name 
(LULEWV EiNyNoaTo Kadwg mPWTOV Ó HEOG EMEOKEWATO Aaßelv ¿č 
EHVWV AQOV TG OVOLATL aUTOD). James begins by arguing from 
God’s initiative in Peters Gentile mission, affirming that 
circumcision is not necessary for Gentile believers (v. 14). Probably 
speaking in Aramaic, he uses the grecized form (Lupewv) of the 
Hebrew name Simon (see “In Depth: Peter,” at 1:15). He agrees that 


God himself was active in the conversion of Gentiles (Cornelius and 
friends). Thus, Gentile believers in Jesus do not need to be 
circumcised or be asked to submit wholesale to the law. James 
characterizes the events in Caesarea with three comments. 


(1) When Cornelius and his relatives and friends were converted 
to faith in Jesus and received the Holy Spirit, this was an event in 
which God “intervened” (£reok&bato) in history.31 In other words, 
if God accepted uncircumcised Gentiles who believed in Jesus, 
bestowing on them the Spirit of his holy presence, the Pharisaic 
Christians should accept them as well without demanding 
circumcision and the wholesale obedience to the law before the 
Gentile believers can be regarded as having salvation. 


(2) When Cornelius and his relatives and friends believed in Jesus 
and received the Holy Spirit, God accepted them as members of his 
“people” (Aaöc). This term is almost always as a reference to Israel 
as the people of God.32 The application of this term to Gentile 
believers in Jesus has a threefold significance. (a) Gentiles are 
“acquired” (Aaßelv) by God as his people just as Israel had been 
chosen by God as his people. This statement probably alludes to 
passages in the Pentateuch that refer to Israel as God’s special 
possession (AaÖG sepLloboLoc) chosen by God from among the 
nations to be a people for himself.33 


(b) The meaning of the phrase “the people of God” now includes 
uncircumcised Gentiles who believe in Jesus. Thus, “Israel” can now 
no longer be defined in terms of ethnicity or ritual practice, but in 
terms of faith in Jesus as Israel’s crucified, risen, and exalted 
Messiah and Savior. God takes Gentile believers in Jesus “from 
among the Gentiles” (€€ &8v@v) and makes them his “people,” i.e., 
integrates them into the messianic people of God that Jesus and the 
Twelve have been bringing into existence. According to John 10:16, 
Jesus said, “I have other sheep that are not of this sheep pen. I must 
bring them also. They too will listen to my voice, and there shall be 
one flock and one shepherd.” 


(c) The Gentile mission and the inclusion of Gentiles in the 
people of God can claim continuity with biblical history, while it is 
at the same time “an innovation of the new era that Jesus and the 
distribution of the Spirit on Gentiles have brought.”34 


(3) Converted Gentiles belong to God, just as Israel belonged to 
God. This notion is expressed with the phase “for his name” (TW 


OvOLATL avTOD); the term “name” refers to God himself, and the 
dative is best understood as a dative of possession. James’s 
statement may echo Zech 2:11: “Many nations will be joined with 
the LORD in that day and will become my people” (the Targum uses 
the phrase “a people for his name”). 


15:15 The words of the prophets agree with this, as it is 
written (Kal TOUTW OLUPWVODOLV OL AOYOL THV TPOMNTHV KABWC 
yéypastat). James confirms from Scripture that Gentile believers in 
Jesus are indeed bona fide members of God’s people. The 
demonstrative pronoun “this” (TOÜTW) refers to God’s intervention 
in the conversion of Gentiles in Caesarea and their reception of the 
Holy Spirit (vv. 7-9), which James has accepted as such (v. 14). 
What the prophets have written—their words and thus their 
teaching—“agrees” (ovunMa@vovotv) with this interpretation of 
God’s intervention in the conversion of Gentiles. In other words, the 
following quotation of Amos 9:11-12 reflects what the prophets 
teach and confirms the conviction of Peter, Paul, and James that 
uncircumcised Gentiles can become members of God’s people, 
marking it as fulfillment of God’s promises.35 


15:16-18 “After this I will return, and I will rebuild the fallen 
tent of David; from its ruins I will rebuild it, and I will restore 
it, so that the rest of humanity may seek the Lord, even all the 
Gentiles over whom my name is invoked, says the Lord, who 
does these things, things known from long ago” (ETà TaüTa 
avaotpéWa Kal avotkodounow TMV oKnvyAV Aavid§ TV 
NENTWKUIAV Kal TA KATEOKALMEVA aUTÄG AVOoLKOodouNow Kal 
AVOPIWOW AUTNV, OmwSG Av EKINTNOWOLV ol KaTAAOLTOL TWV 
AVOPWIAWV TOV KUpLOV Kal nAvTa TA EVN Ep’ OVS EXLKEKANTAL 
TO ÖVOLÁ LOU Ex’ AVTOUG, AEyEl KUPLOC TOLWV TAUÜTA YVWOTÀ Ast’ 
ai@voc). The citation from Amos 9:11-12 comes from the last 
chapter of Amos’s prophecy. God had sent judgment on Israel, but 
there would be a restoration in the future, a restoration particularly 
of “the tent of David,” presumably a reference to the “house” or 
dynasty of David that had come to an end when Jehoiachin and 
Zedekiah were forced into exile in Babylon (2 Kgs 24:15-25:7).36 At 
this time nations that have been invaded and conquered will be 
called by God’s name. 


The Qumran community alludes to Amos 9:11-12 as a prophecy 


fulfilled when God established the law, i.e., the proper study and 
observance of the law, within their Essene community, and as a 
prophecy that will be fulfilled when the Messiah restores the 
Davidic dynasty in the last days.37 The LXX diverges from the 
Hebrew text in the second part of the quotation; the prophecy that 
Israel will possess “the remnant of Edom” (MT) becomes a prophecy 
that “the rest of humanity” will seek the Lord. In the present 
context, the LXX text has been modified, resulting from competent 
exegetical work that draws on other Old Testament texts through 
similar content and wording (gezerah shawah; see on 2:34). The 
variations belong to a consistent interpretation of Amos 9:11-12 
with the help of related texts that refer to the building of the 
eschatological temple (Jer 12:15-16; Hos 3:4-5) and the conversion 
of the Gentile nations (Isa 45:20-23; Zech 8:22) in the messianic 
age. 


The modified and conflated text expresses the close connection 
between these two themes: In the messianic age, when Davidic 
rule is restored to Israel, God will build the eschatological 
temple, as the place of his presence on earth, so that (önwc) all 
the Gentile nations may seek his presence there, as he has 
purposed and predicted throughout history.38 


The quotation of Amos 9:11-12 is prefaced in Acts 15:16a with 
the prepositional phrase “after this” (Età Tata; the LXX has “in 
that day”), which probably comes from Hos 3:5, where the 
restoration of the temple and seeking the Lord in the restored 
temple is also linked with the restoration of Davidic rule. The verb 
“I will return” (GvaotpéWw), which is added to the MT/LXX text, 
probably comes from Jer 12:15-16, a passage that follows a 
prophecy that God will abandon the temple and judge his people, 
and predicts that God will “return” and have mercy on the Gentile 
nations, who “shall be built in the midst of my people” (pers. 
trans.). The reference to the conversion of the nations in the last 
days and the metaphor of a building can easily be understood that 
in the messianic period Gentiles will form together with Israel a 
community (the “temple” of the last days) where God is worshiped 
—both ideas to which Amos 9:11 refers. 


The expression “tent of David” (| oxnvn Aavid) in v. 16c can 
refer to the Jerusalem temple? or to the city of Jerusalem,*° both of 
which were destroyed in 587 BC. While the LXX text speaks of the 


“tent of David” being “raised up” (Gvaotrjow), Luke twice uses the 
verb “I will rebuild” (avoıkodounow). While this is an acceptable 
translation of the Hebrew verb ‘gym, it suggests specifically the 
restoration of a building, i.e., of the eschatological “temple.”41 The 
“tent of David” is the (metaphorical) “temple” of the messianic 
age.42 If James echoes Jesus’ prophecy in Mark 14:58, he could 
have understood the “tent of David” to refer to God’s building the 
temple of the messianic age miraculously (“not made with hands”) 
through the agency of Jesus, the Davidic Messiah. The statement in 
v. 16d restates v. 16c: God will rebuild the “ruins” of the “tent of 
David.” The statement in v. 16e is a second restatement of v. 16c: 
God will “restore”43 the tent of David. 


The purpose of God’s rebuilding of the tent of David is expressed 
in v. 17a-c (note the introductory “so that,” 6c). God’s rebuilding 
of the eschatological temple in the messianic age will prompt “the 
rest of humanity,” i.e., the Gentiles, to “seek” the Lord. The LXX 
differs from the Hebrew text of Amos 9 in two important points: the 
expression “that they may possess” is replaced by “[they] may seek” 
(€xCnthowotv); and “Edom” is replaced by “humanity” (tv 
Avepwıav; in Hebrew both words have the same consonants, ’dm). 
In order to clarify the object of the verb “seek,” Luke adds “the 
Lord” (tòv KUptov); this change may be an allusion to Zech 8:22 
LXX,44 a text that prophesies that after Yahweh’s return to Zion 
(8:3) and after the laying of the foundation for the rebuilding of the 
temple (8:9), Gentiles will seek God’s presence in the temple. James 
asserts that once the rebuilding of the “temple” of the messianic age 
has begun, the “rest of humanity,” i.e., not only Jews but also 
Gentiles, will seek the Lord. 


In v. 17b-c the prophecy of Amos 9:12 predicts that there will be 
Gentiles “over whom my name is invoked.” This expression, which 
is frequently used in the Old Testament to express ownership,‘ is 
often used for Israel as the people “over whom the name of Yahweh 
has been invoked.”46 Gentiles are people who “have not been called 
by your name” (Isa 63:19). When this expression describes the 
covenant status of the people of Israel as God’s chosen people, it is 
equivalent to the description of Israel as God’s “treasured 
possession” (AaÖG EPLOUCLOG).?7 


James, in other words, understands Amos as prophesying that the 
covenant status and the privileges of Israel will be extended to the 


Gentile nations who will belong to Yahweh as Gentiles, i.e., without 
being circumcised and becoming proselytes. If the expression “who 
have not been called by your name” alludes to the words spoken at 
Christian baptism, it “indicates the incorporation of the Gentiles 
into the eschatological people of God with no requirements for 
admission other than baptism in the name of the Lord Jesus.”48 


In vv. 17d-e and 18, the reference to the Lord “who does these 
things” (noL@v tatta) that are “known from long ago” (yvwotd 
an’ ai@voc)—the latter phrase is an addition to Amos 9:12— 
probably echoes Isa 45:21, which is part of a prophecy that predicts 
that the nations will turn to God and be saved. Isa 45:21 is another 
prophecy that the nations will turn to the God of Israel and receive 
salvation. James uses this allusion to show that God’s intention to 
integrate Gentiles into his eschatological people is older than these 
prophecies. 


In sum, James uses the quotation from Amos 9:11-12, interpreted 
with other Old Testament texts that refer to the building of the 
temple of the messianic age, in order to provide the exegetical 
foundation for the theological position that Peter, Barnabas and 
Paul, and he himself are advocating. God’s plan includes the 
integration of the Gentiles into his people as Gentiles, without 
having to become Jewish proselytes. The messianic temple, the 
restored “tent of David,” is the community of all people who believe 
in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior, people who as a result of 
their faith in Jesus belong to Yahweh. The messianic community, 
the promised temple of the last days, has been established, initiated 
by Jesus and led by the Twelve (!), with a large number of Jews 
turning to God as they have believed in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah 
and Savior.*9 If James is taken to mean that the fallen “tent of 
David” has been restored in the conversion of thousands of Jews to 
faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior, and that therefore 
Gentile believers may now be added, one may conclude that for 
Luke, Israel’s restoration is in principle complete by Acts 15, where 
Peter, Barnabas, Paul, and James make the argument for the 
inclusion of the Gentiles in God’s people.50 


15:19 Therefore it is my judgment that we should stop causing 
trouble for the Gentiles who are turning to God (510 żyw Kpiv@ 
un mapevoyxAetv Toic And THV EHVWV ENLOTPEPOLOLV Eni TOV 
Qedv). James concludes that Gentiles who come to faith should not 


be bothered with unnecessary “trouble.” The basis for the 
conclusion is (1) Peter’s report about God’s intervention when he 
bestowed the Holy Spirit on believing Gentiles (vv. 7-11), (2) the 
report of Barnabas and Paul, which included God’s authentication 
of their missionary work among the Gentiles, and (3) the meaning 
of the prophecy of Amos 9:11-12. This conclusion concerns Gentiles 
who are “turning” (EnloTp£pouotv; see on 3:19) to God, i.e., who 
repent of their idolatry, worship the one true God, and believe in 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior. 


The “trouble” that the Pharisaic Christians are advocating is not 
commands of the law in addition to the stipulations of the decree 
formulated in vv. 20, 29 (cf. 21:25); there are, after all, further 
elements of the law that will be binding for Gentile Christians, such 
as not using the name of the one true God in a wrongful manner, 
honoring father and mother, not stealing, not giving false witness, 
or not coveting other people’s possessions (Exod 20:7, 12, 15-17; cf. 
Rom 13:8-10). The “trouble” is the demands for circumcision and 
wholesale submission to the Mosaic law as preconditions for 
salvation and acceptance into God’s people (vv. 1, 5). James agrees 
with Peter, Barnabas, and Paul that Gentile believers should not be 
forced to be circumcised and to become proselytes who must keep 
all the commandments of the law. Clearly James does not regard 
the stipulations that he formulates in v. 20 as contradictory to that 
fundamental position. This means that the main issue for which the 
assembly of the council of the apostles and elders was called has 
been resolved. 


15:20 We should instruct them in a letter to abstain from food 
polluted by idols, from sexual immorality, from the meat of 
strangled animals, and from blood (GAA éxtotetAat avtotc Tob 
ATEXEOdAL THV AALOYNUATWV THV EISWAWV Kal TÄG wOpvEtac Kal 
TOU nVIKTOÜ Kal TOU aïuatoç). James suggests that the assembly 
formulate a formal rejection of the demands of the Pharisaic 
Christians, written up in a letter, in which their decision would be 
communicated to the Gentile Christians. In addition to the decision 
not to demand circumcision and wholesale submission to the Mosaic 
law, one request should be made of the Gentile believers.5! They 
should be asked to “abstain” (déyeo8at) from four things. This 
verb means “to avoid contact with or use of something” and can be 
translated as “keep away, abstain, refrain from.”52 


The first item is “food polluted by idols” (Ta GAtoyhuata TOV 
eiSWAWV). The term “the polluted things” (Ta AALoyrjuaTa) is rare; 
the verb (dAltoyéw) means in the LXX “to make ceremonially 
impure.”53 In v. 29 the term “food sacrificed to idols” (tà 
ei6wA0OUTA) is used, denoting anything sacrificed to the cult image 
of a pagan deity (usually food; see on v. 29). The genitive “by idols” 
(tv eiSWAwV) indicates the source of the pollution: contact with 
pagan deities defile God’s people. The Greek term translated as 
“idol” was used in secular Greek literature to denote a form, an 
image, a shadow, or a phantom.54 In a Jewish context (including 
the LXX), the term was used for the deities of the polytheists (or 
pagans, Gentiles) that have no reality; they are the products of 
fantasy, they have been manufactured by human hands. 


The term “idol” reflects the Old Testament critique of pagan 
religiosity according to which the deities that the pagans 
manufacture and worship are an “image,” i.e., a copy, distinct from 
reality.55 The Decalogue prohibits images: God may not be depicted 
as an “image/idol” (Ei$wA.oV).56 The people of Israel “knew that 
Yahweh was never so ready to hand as the deity in the ritual forms 
of the ancient Near East, in which the image of the god was waited 
on.”57 And the law prohibited offering sacrifices to idols (Lev 17:7). 
Some New Testament scholars assume that most if not all of the 
meat one could buy in Greek and Roman cities came from animals 
that had been sacrificed in local temples to honor pagan deities. 
This is incorrect. Paul’s discussion in 1 Cor 10:25, 28 indicates that 
it was possible, at least in Corinth, to buy meat that did not come 
from animals that had been slaughtered in a cult ceremony in a 
pagan temple. Food polluted by pagan idol worship was consumed 
in connection with the sacrifice, on the premises of a temple. 


James’s first prohibition thus concerns idolatry: the Gentile 
believers are to refrain from attending sacrificial ceremonies in 
pagan temples and from attending banquets held in pagan temples 
where they would be eating meat from animals slaughtered on 
altars devoted to pagan deities. This prohibition corresponds to the 
first commandment of the Decalogue not to have any other God 
besides Israel’s God (Exod 20:3), and to the commandment of Exod 
34:15 that stipulated, “Be careful not to make a treaty with those 
who live in the land; for when they prostitute themselves to their 
gods and sacrifice to them, they will invite you and you will eat 


their sacrifices.” The consistent commitment to this commandment 
had prompted Paul and Barnabas to refuse the honor of being 
treated like deities by the citizens of Lystra (14:12-18). 


For the Jewish people, the refusal to eat meat from animals that 
had been sacrificed to pagan deities, tantamount to the refusal to be 
involved in idol worship, was so fundamental that they were willing 
to die as martyrs rather than commit this sin.58 Paul agrees that 
Gentile believers should not attend banquets in pagan temples and 
eat meat from animals sacrificed to idols (1 Cor 10:1-11:1). John 
warns of false teachers who were telling the believers in Pergamon 
and Thyatira that they could eat meat sacrificed to idols (Rev 2:14, 
20). This first provision prohibits either buying meat that may have 
been used in an idol offering or participation in idolatry, including 
attendance at social functions in pagan temples—or both. 


The second prohibition concerns “sexual immorality” (sopveia), 
a term that refers to any kind of unsanctioned sexual immorality. 
From an Old Testament and Jewish perspective, this included 
prostitution, extramarital sex (fornication), incest, bestiality, 
homosexual relationships, and marriage within close degrees of 
kinship prohibited by the law. Adultery (Gk. potyeia), i.e., 
intercourse with a married partner other than one’s spouse, 
certainly also constitutes sexual immorality, since the law 
prohibited adultery on pain of death (Lev 20:10; Deut 22:22); since 
adultery was a criminal offense in Greco-Roman societies as well, it 
did not have to be mentioned. 


Prostitution, fornication, and homosexual relationships were 
acceptable or at least tolerated behavior in Greco-Roman society 
but were viewed negatively in the Old Testament and Jewish 
society; the last of these was punishable by death.5? These sexual 
activities are certainly in view here. If the origin of the four 
stipulations is Lev 17-18 (see below), the primary reference of 
“sexual immorality” would be intrafamilial sexual relationships that 
the Mosaic law prohibits in Lev 18:6-18.60 In the Old Testament 
and in Jewish tradition, sexual immorality was often linked with 
idolatry.61 If the focus of the prohibitions here is on meal 
preparation, the reference to sexual immorality could refer either to 
the provision of prostitutes that a Roman host might provide for 
postmeal activities, or to the impurity of the women who prepared 
the meal due to menstrual uncleanness (Lev 18:19).62 


The third item is “what has been strangled” (TO vtKTOV), a rare 
term usually understood to mean “meat of strangled animals,” i.e., 
meat from animals that were improperly butchered, with the result 
that the blood has not been drained from them. The Mosaic law 
prohibits eating such meat.63 An alternative translation is “what has 
been smothered,” as the term is used to denote the smothering of 
very young animals for tender meat and to the gentle cooking of 
very tender food. If the decree refers to moral matters, the term 
could refer to infanticide (or abortion), which was used in ancient 
societies for birth control.64 


The fourth prohibition concerns “blood” (aïua), a term that could 
refer to murder, i.e., the spilling of blood, but refers more plausibly 
to eating food made from the blood of animals, which the Mosaic 
law prohibits.65 


The rationale for these four particular stipulations is disputed. Six 
main interpretations have been suggested, the last two being the 
most likely. 


(1) The four stipulations are practical measures meant to 
facilitate the (table) fellowship between Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians as “ad hoc advice on how not to offend certain 
Jews.”66 This explanation is not convincing since the stipulation 
that forbids idolatry does not fit the assumed concern for harmony 
between Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians; rather, 
abandonment of idolatry was a fundamental part of the conversion 
of Gentiles. Also, the matters related to idolatry, immorality, and 
the ingestion of blood are not mere intrapersonal offenses for Jews 
(which the Gentile believers should take into account), but offenses 
against God prohibited in the law. James does not ask the Gentile 
believers to “respect” the Jewish believers, nor does he ask the 
Jewish believers not to “force” themselves on the Gentile believers. 
Had this “ethos” been James’s main concern, he would have had 
other linguistic means to make his point. 


(2) The stipulations correspond to the Noahide commandments 
that the Jews regarded as normative for humanity.°” The parallel is 
not striking, since the concrete specifications of the Noahide 
commandments in the rabbinic sources prohibit idolatry, 
blasphemy, murder, incest, stealing, perverting justice, and eating 
meat containing blood. The stipulations of v. 20 have only the first, 
third, fourth and seventh command (if “sexual immorality” is 


understood as incest, and “blood” as reference to murder). 


(3) The stipulations correspond to the cardinal sins that a Jew 
was not supposed to commit under any circumstances—idolatry, 
fornication, and murder (blood).68 This explanation cannot account 
for the prohibition of eating “what is strangled.” 


(4) The stipulations come from the catalogues of vices and virtues 
that Jews used in teaching Gentiles when they became proselytes. 
The apostles’ decision removed circumcision from such a list, but 
kept the other requirements.°? While intriguing, this explanation 
cannot explain the phrase “what has been strangled,” and it fails to 
see that by the removal of the requirement of circumcision, the 
Gentile converts were thus exempted from the necessity of 
becoming proselytes. 


(5) The stipulations should be interpreted in the context of the 
Jewish diaspora on the background of the Old Testament polemic 
against idolatry; they direct the Gentile believers to refrain from 
participating in pagan cultic and other practices.”0 This 
interpretation suggests that the first stipulation concerns matters 
related to pagan idols; the term “sexual immorality” refers to 
prostitution linked with pagan temples; the references to strangled 
animals and to blood refer to cultic practices of pagans. This 
interpretation is valid in a general sense. The first stipulation 
concerns idolatry, and as Paul’s discussion in 1 Cor 8-10 shows, 
Gentile believers were tempted to continue to attend banquets in 
pagan temples. However, by itself this explanation is insufficient. If 
the four stipulations only wanted to direct Gentile Christians to give 
up their former pagan practices and to worship the one true God, 
concerns regarding idolatry could have been formulated more 
clearly and without recourse to rare Greek words. Also, the decree 
would not have said anything new and would therefore have been 
redundant, since the renunciation of pagan religious practices was a 
fundamental part of the message that missionaries preached among 
Gentiles. 


(6) The four stipulations should be interpreted in terms of the 
regulations that Lev 17-18 formulates for Gentiles who live in Israel 
as resident aliens.7! Prohibited are sacrifices that are not offered on 
the altar at the tabernacle, which means that consumption of meat 
sacrificed in other places to idols is prohibited (Lev 17:8-9); 
immorality, specifically sexual relations between blood relatives 


(18:10-18); eating meat from animals that have been strangled 
(17:13); and eating blood (17:14; cf. 18:26). Understood against 
this background, these four stipulations have been explained as a 
(cultic-ritual) compromise aimed at facilitating the communal 
fellowship of Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians in “mixed 
churches.”72 


However, the pragmatic desire to facilitate fellowship between 
Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians alone does not suffice to 
explain the selection of the four stipulations, particularly since 
other stipulations of the law for the resident alien are missing, as, 
for example, the Sabbath commandment.7? It seems that the four 
stipulations in v. 20 are requested of Gentile Christians not only 
because they occur in Lev 17-18 but also because they are linked 
with the phrase “in the midst of them” (Heb. betékam; Lev 17:8-9, 
10-14; 18:26), and that these stipulations for the resident alien 
living in Israel are connected via this catchphrase with the 
prophecies in Jer 12:16 and Zech 2:11 (MT 2:15) concerning the 
Gentiles joining the people of God and living in the midst of them. 


Thus, the provision in v. 20 is not an arbitrary qualification of the 
decision to admit Gentile believers into the people of God without 
requiring them to become Jewish proselytes. Rather, the 
prohibitions follow with exegetical logic from vv. 16-18: “If Gentile 
Christians are the Gentiles to whom the prophecies conflated in 
Acts 15.16-18 refer, then they are also the Gentiles of Jer 12.16; 
Zech 2.11/15, and therefore the part of the Law of Moses which 
applies to them is Leviticus 17-18.”74 In other words, James’s 
exegetical argument created a link between the prophecy of Amos 
9:11-12, quoted in vv. 16-18, and Lev 17-18, quoted in v. 20, by 
alluding to prophecies that announced the integration of Gentiles 
into the people of God (Jer 12:16; Zech 2:11). James established 
that the law contains these commandments that explicitly apply to 
Gentiles living among Israel. 


15:21 “For Moses has had those who proclaim him in every 
city, for generations, and he is read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath” (Mwvofjc yap k yeveðv dpyaiwv KaTAa mOALV TOUG 
KnpVooovtas AUTOV éyet Ev Taig ovvaywyaig Kata xnav 
oaBRatov Avayıvwokönevoc). The last element of James’s speech 
is the rationale”> for the stipulations in v. 20. These regulations are 
scriptural, a fact that is common knowledge to the Gentiles who 


have contact with synagogues in which the Mosaic law “is read” 
and “proclaimed.” The statement that the law is read and explained 
“in every city” every Sabbath obviously refers to cities that had a 
Jewish community. James argues that just as the conversion of the 
Gentiles and their admission into the people of God has been made 
known in the prophecy of Scripture a long time ago (vv. 17b-18, 
referring to Amos 9:12 and alluding to Isa 45:21), so the regulations 
that the Gentile believers should keep are not new inventions but 
an integral part of the Mosaic law that has been explained in the 
synagogues for generations. 


Many assume that the last two stipulations would have been a 
burden—refraining from eating the meat of strangled animals and 
from consuming blood. The fact that the publication of the decision 
of the Apostles’ Council in the Antioch church was greeted with joy 
(v. 31) makes this assumption doubtful. If Jews were able to buy 
meat from animals that had been slaughtered appropriately, with 
the blood drained, so could Gentiles.” Thus the third stipulation of 
the apostolic decree would have been easy to comply with. Since 
only well-to-do people were able to buy and consume meat, many if 
not most of the Gentile believers would not have been affected by 
this regulation anyway. As regards the consumption of blood, this 
was untypical among pagans and could be easily avoided.7” 


15:22 Then the apostles and elders decided, together with the 
entire congregation, to choose some of their own men and send 
them to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas. They chose Judas 
called Barsabbas and Silas, leading men among the brothers 
(tote E80LE TOIG ANOOTÖAOLG Kal TOG mpEOBUTEpOLS obv GOAN THI 
EKKANoia éekAEtauevous dvspac č aUTWvV neubar eig 
Avtiöyeiav ovv TH TatvAw Kai Bapvaßd, TIovsav Tov 
KaAoULEVOV Bapoaßßäv Kal LiAdv, ävõpaç FyoLuEvoug EV ToIc 
adeA@otc). The seventh incident of the episode of the Apostles’ 
Council relates the decision of the assembly and reproduces the 
letter that was drafted (vv. 22-29). Luke first records what was 
“decided” (€50¢€) by the assembled apostles and elders (vv. 6-7) 
who had debated the demands of the Pharisaic Christians (v. 5). 
The prepositional phrase “with the entire congregation” (v. 22d) 
suggests that the apostles and elders of the Jerusalem church—with 
Barnabas and Paul among the former, James probably among the 
latter—present their decision to the entire congregation in 


Jerusalem. This would have included the Pharisaic believers, 
although Luke does not state that these “conservative” Jewish 
believers are all convinced by the arguments advanced by Peter, 
Barnabas, Paul, and James. It is indeed the whole body of believers 
in Jerusalem, as well as leading missionaries such as Barnabas and 
Paul, who are involved in the debate and its outcome. 


The decision is made to choose believers from the Jerusalem 
church and to send them to the church in Antioch (v. 22c-f). They 
will accompany Paul and Barnabas, who were sent by the Antioch 
church to discuss the activity of Jewish believers from Judea who 
demanded that Gentile believers be circumcised and become Jewish 
proselytes who obey the entire law (vv. 2-3). The letter is addressed 
to more churches (v. 23) and was disseminated in other churches as 
well (16:4), but Antioch is singled out here because it was in this 
congregation that the debate about the application of the Mosaic 
law to Gentile believers had erupted in public discussions. 


The apostles and the Jerusalem congregation with its elders chose 
two of the “leading men” (Ävöpag nyoupgévousc; v. 22j), i.e., 
prominent Jewish believers involved in the ministry and outreach 
of the Jerusalem church. In v. 32 they are both described as 
“prophets,” Christian leaders who conveyed new insights from God 
and who explained God’s revelation in Scripture and in Jesus and 
his teaching, as understood and applied by the apostles (see on 
11:27; 13:1). The first and perhaps more prominent representative 
is Judas Barsabbas.78 The second envoy is Silas (Litac), who 
becomes Paul’s fellow missionary.79 He is a Roman citizen like Paul 
(16:37-38); in Paul’s letters he is identified by his Latin cognomen 
Silvanus (L\Aovavoc), which sounded like his Semitic name Silas.80 
He was, together with Timothy, the cosender of Paul’s two letters to 
the church in Thessalonica, written in Corinth not long after the 
three missionaries had proclaimed the gospel in Macedonia, who 
joined Paul in his missionary work in Corinth. Later Silas appeared 
in Rome with Peter and John Mark, other former members of the 
Jerusalem church (1 Pet 5:12). 


15:23 They were to deliver the following letter: “The apostles 
and elders, your brothers, to the believers of Gentile origin in 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, greetings!” (ypadwWavtec là XELPÒG 
avT@v: Oi AxdoTOAOL Kal oi mpEOPUTEPOL ASEA POL TOŤ KATA TV 
AvTLOYElav Kal Lupiav Kal KiAtkiav aseA@oic Tots & EHVWV 


xalpeıv). Luke quotes the letter that Paul and Barnabas as well as 
Judas Barsabbas and Silas are to deliver verbatim (vv. 23-29).81 As 
the letter is sent to several locations, it can be classified as an 
encyclical letter. The letter has a prescript (v. 23b-h) and a closing 
(v. 29h). 


As is typical in Hellenistic letters, the prescript has three parts (X 
to Y, greetings). First, the sender is mentioned (v. 23b-c; 
nominative): the letter is written by the apostles and elders, who 
identify with the recipients as “brothers” (GSeA.@oi). Second, the 
recipients are listed (v. 23d-g; dative): the brothers (ToiG ... 
GdeAqoic), i.e., fellow believers. They are more specifically 
described as being of Gentile origin; i.e., they are Gentile Christians, 
which would include converted God-fearers (see on 10:22) and 
converted polytheists born from non-Jewish parents. The recipients 
are further identified with a geographical address: they live in the 
city of Antioch, in other cities in Syria, and in cities in Cilicia. 

Syria, the region between the Taurus Mountains in the north and 
Judea in the south, was a Roman province since 64 BC; the seat of 
the governor was Antioch on the river Orontes. Cilicia, the region in 
Asia Minor between Pamphylia in the west and Syria in the east, 
had become a Roman province in 102 BC but was ruled by native 
vassal rulers after Caesar’s death, then administered as a part of 
Syria after AD 17 until it became again a separate province in AD 
72,82 


This address confirms that there were churches in other Syrian 
cities besides Antioch, established by the preaching of Jewish 
believers from Jerusalem after Stephen’s execution (11:19), for sure 
in the cities of Tyre and Sidon (21:3-6; 27:3). The address is also 
the first explicit indication that there were churches in Cilician 
cities, established by the missionary work of Paul (9:30; 11:25-26; 
15:41; Gal 1:21-24). 

Third, the salutation (v. 23h) is formulated with the traditional 
Greek word that is usually translated as “greetings” (yaipetv). 


15:24 Since we have heard that some people who have gone 
out from us without any orders from us have thrown you into 
confusion with their talk, causing you inward distress (£neıön 
NKOboauev OTL TIVEG EF Hu@v EFEAOOVTES ETAPATAV LEGG ADYOLG 
avaoKkevdlovtec Tac Yuyàç Kudv oic où SleoTEtAduEeba). The 


apostles and elders first outline the prehistory of the letter. They 
write because (xei) they want to clarify that the Jewish 
Christians “who have gone out from us,” i.e., who came from 
Jerusalem to Antioch (and evidently to other churches in Syria and 
Cilicia), did not have their backing. They traveled and taught 
“without any orders from us,” i.e., neither the apostles nor the 
elders had told them what to do or what to teach. It was the fact 
that they came from Jerusalem that evidently gave them their 
authority in the eyes of the Gentile believers in Antioch, an 
authority that would have been enhanced if the Jewish Christians in 
Antioch agreed with their teaching. 


If the Antioch incident (Gal 2:11-14) took place before the 
Apostles’ Council (see pp. 620-21), the impact of their teaching was 
so effective that even Peter and Barnabas were affected, 
withdrawing from fellowship with Gentile Christians. The apostles 
and elders assert that they had only heard about the activities of 
these people, whose names are not given (in contrast to Judas 
Barsabbas and Silas, the authorized envoys of the Jerusalem church, 
who are mentioned twice by name; vv. 22, 27). It was Paul and 
Barnabas who informed the apostles and the Jerusalem elders about 
these Jewish Christian teachers who had come north (vv. 2-4). 


Their teaching is described with the bland term “words” (AOyou, 
which can be translated with the derogatory term “talk” (Fitzmyer); 
it could also be taken to denote “speeches” or “instructions.”83 The 
content is not specified, only the effect: their speeches created 
“confusion” (€Tdpagav) and “distress” (AvaoKevälovrec). The first 
verb carries the emphasis (aorist tense of the finite verb); it denotes 
“to cause inward turmoil” and can be translated as “disturb, 
unsettle, throw into confusion” (BDAG). The second verb (present 
tense participle) shows the ongoing distress of the confusion these 
teachers have brought;84 the term is used by logicians in the sense 
of “demolishing” someone’s arguments. The deeply unsettling 
teaching of these troublemakers was the insistence that Gentile 
Christians must be circumcised and keep the Mosaic law in a 
wholesale fashion in order to be saved (v. 1). 


15:25-26 We decided unanimously to choose some men and 
send them to you with our dear friends Barnabas and Paul, 
who have devoted their lives to the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (€50gev Nulv yevouévoiç ópoðvuaðòv EKAETFaLEVOLC 


dvpac neubau mpdc LUGS oùv TOs AyanınTois Nu@v Bapvaßă Kal 
TIavAW, AVOPWIOLG MapasESWKOol TAG WUXYAS aVTHV úxèp TOD 
OvOLATOS TOU Kuplov Nu@v Inood Xptotob). The report that the 
apostles and the Jerusalem elders had received from Antioch about 
the activities of the troublemakers has led to a decision in 
Jerusalem (v. 25a-b), which was unanimous (O”08ULAS0V; see on 
1:14). 


The phrase translated “we decided” (£803ev Nuiv) is frequently 
used to introduce official decrees. Greek inscriptions contain over 
three thousand examples of the verbal forms &8038/&580Zev, mostly 
in formulas such as “Decision of the Council and the People” 
(£8ogev Tit BoAfı Kal THt SHu@Uv, indicating the official decision 
of the magistrates and the people of a city. What follows in v. 25 is 
not the personal opinion of Jerusalem Christians but an official 
decree resulting from a decision made in the full assembly of the 
apostles and elders.85 One element of the decision is to send 
representatives together along with Barnabas and Paul to Antioch to 
convey the agreement of the Jerusalem assembly. 


The two missionaries are characterized as “our dear friends” (oi 
Ayannrol nud@v; v. 25e) and as men (dv@pwx0t) who have 
“devoted” (napadedwköot) their lives to “the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (v. 26). Most English translations render the verb as 
“risked (their lives),” evidently on the basis of the standard Greek 
dictionaries, which give this meaning for this passage (and only for 
this passage); this is not the standard meaning of the verb.8¢ Even 
though Luke’s account of the missionary work of Paul and Barnabas 
in the cities of southern Galatia certainly included situations where 
their lives were at risk (cf. 14:19), the phrase describes more 
generally the constant (perfect tense participle) dedication of the 
two missionaries to Jesus and to the proclamation of the good news 
about Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Lord. 


15:27 Thus we send Judas and Silas, who themselves will 
convey to you the same message by word of mouth 
(AnEoTäAKAauEv ovV Tovsav Kal LAG Kai aUTOUG Stà AGyOU 
AnayyEAXOVTAG TA AUTA). The decision to send Judas and Silas (cf. 
v. 22) will enable the believers in the churches in Syria and Cilicia 
to hear an oral report that will confirm the contents of the letter. It 
was a common function of ancient letter carriers to affirm the 
content of what the sender had written in his letter. The fact that 


Judas Barsabbas and Silas are sent together with Barnabas and Paul 
is a visible demonstration that there is no division between the 
apostles, the Jerusalem elders, and the missionaries based in 
Antioch. 


15:28 It is the decision of the Holy Spirit, and ours as well, not 
to burden you beyond these essentials (€50&€v yàp TH nVeluartt 
TO Aylw Kal Nulv unõèv nAEoV Enıtideodar buiv Bdpocg mANV 
TOUTWV TWV EnAävaykec). The terms of the apostolic decree are 
formulated in vv. 28-29. The decision (€50¢€v; see on v. 25) of the 
Apostles’ Council has a twofold origin (v. 28a-b). It was “our” 
(Nulv) decision, i.e., the decision of the apostles and the Jerusalem 
elders, including Peter, Barnabas, Paul, and James, whose speeches 
Luke has reported (vv. 7-11, 12, 13-21). More importantly (note 
the emphatic first position), it is the decision of the Holy Spirit; this 
decision has divine sanction. In his report of the proceedings of the 
assembly, Luke has not indicated how the Holy Spirit provided 
direction to the church. The emphasis on the active role of the 
Spirit suggests revelatory words or guidance that prompted the final 
decision, perhaps through a revelatory word of one of the Christians 
prophets present (cf. v. 32), perhaps in unexpectedly bringing about 
unanimity among the apostles and elders and the congregation. 


The content of the decision has two parts. First, it was decided 
“not to burden” Gentile Christians (v. 28c). In the context of the 
demands of the Pharisaic Jewish Christians (vv. 1-2, 5) and in the 
context of the speeches of Peter, Barnabas, Paul, and James, the 
decision “not to burden” Gentile Christians means that they are 
accepted as having received salvation and are admitted into the 
people of God without circumcision and wholesale obedience to the 
Mosaic law. At least for Peter, Barnabas, Paul, and James, this is not 
a new decision. They have not changed their mind regarding this 
question—after the events in Caesarea in the case of Peter, and after 
the circumcision-free missionary work among Gentiles in the case of 
Paul—nor do they need to adopt a new practice that results from 
their conviction and from this decision. 


Second, Gentile Christians shall adhere to certain regulations that 
are “essentials” (TA Enävayket; v. 28c), i.e., matters that they must 
adhere to because they are compulsory.8” The particle translated 
with “beyond” (mAnNv) indicates an exception.88 No burden is placed 
on the Gentile Christians, but there are obligations that they need to 


keep (which thus are not a burden). These “necessary things” are 
not necessary for salvation, but necessary nevertheless since the law 
requires it (cf. v. 20). 


15:29 “To abstain from food sacrificed to idols, from blood, 
from the meat of strangled animals, and from sexual 
immorality. If you keep away from these things, you will do 
well. Farewell” (änexeodaı eidwAO0OUTWV Kal aluaTOog Kal 
AVIKTWV Kai nopvelag & WV SLATNPOÜVTEG ÉAVTOÙG EÙ mpdéete. 
"Eppwode). The essentials that Gentile Christians shall adhere to, 
listed in v. 29, correspond to the four stipulations that James had 
suggested (v. 20). The first essential is “food sacrificed to idols” 
(ei8wA.08UTA), corresponding to “food polluted by idols” (tà 
AALoyNHaTa TOV EiSWAwV) in v. 20. The Greek term occurs only in 
Jewish®? and in Christian texts. Paul’s use of the term (1 Cor 8:1, 4, 
7, 10; 10:19) is the earliest attested use in Greek literature. The 
term designates things that have been sacrificed (@Uw) to an “idol” 
(ei8wA.0V; see on 15:20). People who were not Jewish spoke of 
“what has been devoted,” i.e., “what has been sacrificed to a god” 
(tO igpdOuUTOV; thus, TA iepdOUTAa, “sacrifices”), or of “what has 
been sacrificed to a god” (TO O8EdOUTOV). Since other things besides 
animals were brought as offerings, the Greek term translated as 
“food sacrificed to idols” could refer to other items of sacrifice as 
well, such as cakes and wine. 


The second, third, and fourth stipulations are the same as in v. 
20, although the order is different, which follows here the order of 
their prescription in Lev 17-18: food sacrificed to idols is followed 
by “blood,” “meat of strangled animals” (the reference to meat is 
again implied), and “sexual immorality.” 


The enumeration of the four essential requirements for Gentile 
Christians ends with the concluding exhortation to “keep away” 
(Statnpoüvreg), i.e., to make sure that they do not practice 
(mpdéete) “these things” listed in the previous sentence. The letter 
ends in with the standard greeting “farewell” (€ppwo8e), which 
often occurs at the end of Greek letters.1 


15:30 So they were sent off and traveled to Antioch, where 
they gathered the congregation together and delivered the 
letter (oi u&v ObV AnoAudevreg KaTHAGOV eig Avriöxelav, Kal 
ovvayayOvTes TO nANMO0G Entöwkav TMV EntotoANv). The last 


incident of the episode of the Apostles’ Council (vv. 30-33) relates 
the aftermath of the decision of the assembly of the apostles and 
elders. Luke notes first the travel of Barnabas and Paul as well as 
Judas Barsabbas and Silas from Jerusalem to Antioch, where they 
deliver the letter recorded in vv. 23-39 to the congregation. The 
four verbal forms in the aorist tense emphasize the actions of the 
Jerusalem believers and of these four Christian leaders: they were 
“sent off’ by the apostles, the elders, and the congregation in 
Jerusalem; they “traveled” to Antioch; they “gathered” the 
congregation; and they “delivered” the letter. 


15:31 When they read it, they were delighted at the 
encouragement (dvayvovtec è &ydpnoav ext tÅ mapaKkANoel). 
One of the Antioch believers read the letter aloud before the 
congregation, with the result that the believers “were delighted.” 
The cause of rejoicing is indicated with the word “encouragement” 
(mapaKAnotc). They were glad that the issues raised by Jewish 
Christians who demanded that Gentile believers be circumcised and 
subjected to the Mosaic law had been resolved by the apostles and 
elders, and unanimously at that (vv. 24-25). 


The Gentile believers rejoiced that they did not have to be 
circumcised and they did not have to become Jewish proselytes. 
The Jewish believers in the congregation probably rejoiced that the 
apostles and elders were able to come to a unanimous decision. The 
fact that the entire congregation (TO nAM00G, v. 30) rejoiced 
confirms that the four stipulations were not regarded as a burden by 
the Gentile Christians, but as regulations to which they had already 
committed themselves (avoiding contact with idolatry and 
abstaining from sexual immorality) or that were easy to comply 
with (buying meat without blood, and not eating food made of 
blood). See further Theology in Application. 


15:32 Judas and Silas, who were themselves prophets, 
encouraged and strengthened the believers with many words 
(Iobdag TE Kal LiAGS Kal avTol npopfTtaır SvtTEes tà AdyOU 
HOAAOU TAPEKÄAEOAV TOUG ASEAMOUG Kal ErreotNpläav). The two 
envoys from Jerusalem fulfilled their responsibilities given to them 
by the apostles and elders. They “encouraged” (mapeKdAeoav) the 
Antioch believers by confirming the decision of the Apostles’ 
Council; a word from the same word group is used in v. 31 


describing the effect on the Antioch congregation when the letter 
with the apostolic decree was read. 


The fact that Judas Barsabbas and Silas are described as 
“prophets” (spo@ftat see on 11:27; 13:1; for prophecy see on 
2:17) serves two purposes. (1) It confirms again the divine sanction 
and origin of the decision of the apostles and elders (cf. v. 28, the 
reference to the Holy Spirit). (2) It explains why their speaking and 
teaching in the Antioch church contributed to the believers being 
encouraged and strengthened.22 As Christian prophets, they 
conveyed God’s revelation through exhortation, instruction, 
critique, encouragement, and at times disclosure about future 
events. 


15:33 After spending some time there, they were sent off by 
the believers with a blessing of peace to those who had sent 
them (zoljoavtec 8è ypóvov ANEAÜONOAV HET’ EiprvNns and TOV 
ASEAMHV POT TOUS ANO0TENAVTag avTOUG). The final comment 
on the episode of the Apostles’ Council confirms that a harmonious 
resolution of the debate about the necessity of circumcision and 
wholesale obedience to the law, introduced and described in the 
first two incidents of the episode (vv. 1-5), has been achieved. The 
two envoys from Jerusalem, leading Jewish Christian believers, 
spend some time in Antioch, involved in the pastoral ministry of the 
congregation. They are accepted both by the Jewish Christians and 
by the Gentile Christians, a fact underscored by the manner of their 
departure. When they embark on their journey back to Jerusalem, 
they are sent off with “a blessing of peace” (eT eipryvns).°3 In the 
present context, this expression is more than a farewell greeting 
(“keep well”): they have played a role in helping to (re-)establish 
peace between Gentile Christians and Jewish Christians. They are 
sent off with a blessing of peace not just by the leadership of the 
Antioch church but by the believers (d5eA@@v), including the 
Gentile Christians who had been unsettled by the Jewish Christians 
from Judea (vv. 1-2, 24). 


The believers in Antioch acknowledge that peace has been 
established—both in the Antioch congregation where the two 
Jerusalem envoys had arrived several weeks earlier, as well as in 
the church in Jerusalem to which they will return. The specific 
reference to “those who had sent them” confirms, yet again, that 
the Christians in Antioch acknowledge and accept the decision of 


the apostles and elders that the assembly in Jerusalem had 
formulated. Unity and peace have been restored. As Judas 
Barsabbas and Silas were on an official mission, returning to those 
who had sent them as envoys and reporting back on the outcome 
was part and parcel of their mission. 24 


Theology in Application 


The episode of the Apostles’ Council relates how the early church 
reached a consensus regarding the disputed question of whether 
Gentile Christians should submit to circumcision and to wholesale 
obedience to the Mosaic law. In keeping with the main idea 
formulated above, the following emphases are important. 


Grace and Faith 


Gentiles are saved on account of the grace of the Lord and their faith in 
Jesus. This is the emphasis of Peter’s speech (vv. 7-11), and 
presumably of the speech(es) of Paul and Barnabas as well (cf. v. 
12), and James confirms the validity of Peter’s arguments. Gentiles 
are saved on the same grounds as Jews: God grants both the Holy 
Spirit and thus the gracious gift of his holy presence when they 
become believers in Jesus, Israel’s crucified, risen, and exalted 
Messiah and the Savior of the world. This has been the central 
emphasis of the speeches of Peter and Paul earlier in Acts, an 
emphasis that is confirmed as valid by the apostles and elders at the 
Apostles’ Council in Jerusalem. 


While the specific demands of the Jewish Christian troublemakers 
have rarely been made in the later church history, plenty of 
Christian teachers have argued, or implied, that faith in Jesus needs 
to be supplemented by other convictions and practices in order for 
sinners to “find salvation.” The latter phrase is precisely the 
problem with such demands. Once people think that people need to 
“find” salvation, with the emphasis placed on what people need to 
do, the list can easily get longer and longer. If we recognize that 
salvation is God’s free gift to sinners, then it is God who determines 
the grounds of salvation. In AD 48, the apostles and elders 
confirmed and agreed that the only ground for receiving God’s gift 
of salvation is faith in Jesus. In AD 1517 it was Martin Luther who 
reemphasized this truth, against both official and popular church 
teaching that Christian discipline or a righteous life conveys 


salvation. 


Not Becoming Jewish Proselytes 


Gentile believers are saved without having to become Jewish proselytes. 
It follows from the first emphasis that Gentiles who believe in Jesus 
as Israel’s Messiah and Savior, who receive the Holy Spirit as God’s 
gracious gift, and who thus have salvation do not have to submit to 
circumcision and to wholesale obedience to the law as a 
prerequisite for salvation. The demands of the Jewish Christians 
from Judea who had traveled to Antioch (v. 1) and of the Pharisaic 
Jewish Christians in Jerusalem (v. 5) are rejected. The introduction 
to the apostolic decree in v. 25 suggests that at least the Jewish 
Christians in Jerusalem with Pharisaic connections were convinced 
by the arguments advanced by Peter, Barnabas and Paul, and 
James. Gentiles are saved as Gentiles, not as Gentiles who first 
become Jewish proselytes. Christians who do not have a Jewish 
background must not be envious of Jewish Christians as if the latter 
have a deeper grasp or greater experience of salvation. Conversely, 
Jewish believers must not look down on non-Jewish believers as if 
they were somehow deficient. 


Bona Fide Members of God’s People 


Gentile believers are bona fide members of God’s people. The apostles 
and elders clarified that it is not people who determine who is an 
authentic member of the people of God, but God himself. And God’s 
decision about who is “in” is bound up solely with people’s faith in 
Jesus, whether Jew or Gentile. James argued from Scripture that 
Gentile Christians are members of God’s people as Gentiles, that 
Gentile Christians worship God in the temple of “restored Israel,” 
which is the messianic community of the last days. The result of this 
recognition is the unity of the local congregation, consisting of 
Jewish believers and Gentile believers. 


Gentile Believers and Regulations of the Law 


Gentile believers must keep some fundamental regulations of the law. 
This point arises from the fact that the stipulations of the apostolic 
decree are derived from scriptural passages (Lev 17-18; see on v. 
20). At the same time this point raises questions that are disputed. 
Some exegetes and theologians contrast law and gospel in such a 
manner that the Mosaic law is regarded as having been valid in the 


period before the coming of Jesus Christ. While the law holds 
significance for Christians in terms of prophecies of the messianic 
period and may have value in showing sinners their sinfulness and 
as a foundation for political and civil order, the Mosaic law is no 
longer directly applicable to believers. Proponents of this position 
interpret Luke’s narrative of the stipulations of the apostolic decree 
either as a paradigm, i.e., as a model for the church, and/or in 
terms of principles that can be applied to other contexts—Christians 
should take into account the scruples of other believers. 


There is a wealth of evidence that indicates that it is preferable to 
view the stages of salvation history as organically related to each 
other, with some elements of the old covenant (such as 
circumcision, atonement of sin and forgiveness through sacrifices) 
having become obsolete because of the fundamental fulfillment of 
God’s promises given to Adam, Abraham, and Israel, while other 
elements of the old covenant continue to be valid in the new 
covenant (such as the sinfulness of humankind, the necessity of 
repentance, the worship of the one true God, the sanctity of life, the 
prohibition of sexual immorality, the concern for the poor and 
needy). There is both discontinuity and continuity. The law/gospel 
alternative creates confusion if it is taken as an absolute either/or 
alternative. 


Both Jesus and Paul assert that the law has not been abolished in 
the newly inaugurated messianic period (Matt 5:17-18; Rom 3:31). 
The prohibitions of idolatry and of sexual immorality belong to the 
fundamental commandments of the law, of which neither Jewish 
nor Gentile Christians are “free.” Believers in Jesus are “free” from 
the law as the “context” that provides and maintains salvation 
through God’s grace mediated via circumcision, membership in 
Israel, and obedience to God’s Old Testament ritual regulations. But 
Gentile Christians are not free from the law in the sense that they 
can ignore all of the commandments. The law continues to be the 
revelation of God’s will. The believer encounters the law as 
someone who belongs to Jesus Christ and thus as the “law of Christ” 
(Gal 6:2). Jesus Christ “owns” the Torah as a result of his atoning 
death, replacing the ownership of the Torah over the sinner, with 
the result that the believer lives “under Christ’s law” (1 Cor 9:21). 


As far as stipulations of the apostolic decree are concerned, the 
prohibition of idolatry and sexual immorality (the first and second 


stipulation) corresponds to Paul’s prohibitions of sexual 
immorality?5 and idolatry (1 Cor 8-10; 1 Thess 1:9), and to John’s 
censure of the churches in Pergamon and in Thyatira who tolerated 
people who advocated that Christian believers can eat meat 
sacrificed to idols and tolerate sexual immorality (Rev 2:14, 20). 
Christians may not be involved in any manner in idolatrous 
practices that assume the existence of other gods beside the one 
true God the Creator, the Father of Jesus Christ. 


The prohibition of consuming blood (the third and fourth 
stipulation) is also a basic requirement of the law that Gentile 
Christians must adhere to if they live in fellowship with Jewish 
Christians. Some might argue that since the rationale for the 
prohibition of consuming blood as food is scriptural exegesis, it 
applies to all Christians irrespective of the presence of Jewish 
believers in their midst. This is a theological “pure” position that 
can surely be maintained: Christians must order steaks “well done” 
rather than rare, and they must refrain from eating blood sausage 
(depending on the culture known as drisheen, moronga, black 
pudding, Blutwurst, etc.), blood soup (czernina, dinuguan, 
haejangguk, etc.), and blood pancakes (blodplattar, etc.). Others 
argue, with greater contextual justification, that the discussion of 
the Apostolic Council became necessary because the fellowship of 
Jewish believers and Gentiles believers in the same congregation 
had become a problem, and that the stipulations of the council 
addressed the issue of the validity of the Mosaic law in this 
particular context. 


This means that the first two stipulations are always normative 
for Christian behavior, since they are directly related to idolatry. 
They “reinforce the danger of polytheism even for Gentile 
believers.... These strictures against anything that might reek of the 
gods in the context of the church’s earliest community offer a 
powerful reminder of the need for distinguishing God from the 
gods.”9 And this means that the second two stipulations, the 
prohibition to consume blood, are normative when Gentile 
Christians have (table) fellowship with Jewish Christians, but not 
necessarily when the congregation has no Jewish believers as 
members. 
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Chapter 28 
Acts 15:35-16:10 


Literary Context 


The fifth major section in the book of Acts (15:35-18:22) describes 
Paul’s missionary work in Europe, in particular in the Roman 
provinces of Macedonia and Achaia, focused on five cities: Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and Corinth. In the first major section 
(1:1-14) Luke reported Jesus’ exaltation and the commissioning of 
the Twelve for international missionary work beginning in 
Jerusalem, continuing in Judea and Samaria, and moving toward 
the ends of the earth. In the second major section (1:15-8:3) he 
described the beginnings of the new, messianic people of God and 
their witness of Jesus, Israel’s crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah 
and Savior, in Jerusalem and Judea. In the third major section (8:4- 
12:25) Luke narrated the beginnings of the mission to the Gentiles; 
the focus was on Philip’s witnessing to Samaritans and to an 
Ethiopian official, Saul’s being converted to faith in Jesus and being 
commissioned as witness among Jews and Gentiles, and Peter’s 
proclaiming the gospel in Caesarea on the coastal plain and before 
Gentile God-fearers in the city of Joppa. In the fourth major section 
(13:1-15:33) Luke shifted the focus to the missionary work of Paul 
and Barnabas, who preached the gospel in the cities of Cyprus, 
south Galatia, and Pamphylia. The increasing number of Gentiles 
coming to faith without becoming Jewish proselytes triggered a 
reaction among “conservative” Jewish Christians, who insisted that 
Gentile converts had to be circumcised and obey the Mosaic law. 
These questions were settled at the Apostles’ Council, where the 
apostles and the elders of the Jerusalem church—with major 
contributions in the deliberation by Peter, Barnabas and Paul, and 
James—confirmed the decision not to require Gentile Christians to 
be circumcised and to obey the entire law. 

This new major section consists of three sections: the beginnings 
of a new missionary initiative, as Paul sets out from Antioch 
(15:35-16:10), Paul’s missionary work in Macedonia (16:11-17:15), 
and Paul’s missionary work in Achaia (17:16-18:22). In this unit, 


we combine two episodes: (1) the disagreement between Paul and 
Barnabas, new missionary plans, and Paul’s travels from Antioch to 
south Galatia (15:35-16:5), and (2) Paul’s travels from south 
Galatia to Troas (16:6-10). These travels are to be dated to the 
spring of AD 49. 


IV. The Mission of Paul in Asia Minor: Cyprus, 
Galatia, Pamphylia (13:1-15:33) 
V. The Mission of Paul in Europe: Macedonia 
and Achaia (15:35-18:22) 
A. The Beginnings of a New Missionary 
Initiative (15:35-16:10) 
32. Disagreements, travels, and missionary 


plans (15:35-16:5) 
33. Travels from south Galatia to Troas 
(16:6-10) 
B. The Mission of Paul in Macedonia: Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea (16:11-17:15) 
C. The Mission of Paul in Achaia: Athens, Corinth 
(17:16-18:22) 


Main Idea 


The core process of the proclamation of God’s word is the teaching 
of believers in local congregations and the preaching to unbelievers 
in unreached areas; while the latter is closely connected with the 
church, personal initiative is a key factor, but this can cause 
disagreements and separation resulting from different opinions 
regarding the most effective missionary strategies whose details are 
ultimately dependent on God’s guidance. 


Translation 


Acts 15:35-16:10 


Event 

Action 

Action 
Association 
Content 


Setting: temporal 
Event 

Call to action 

Call to action 
lace 

Call to action 


Event 
Description 
Association 
Event 
Assertion 
Reason 
lace 
eason 
Event 
Result 
Action 
Action 

Place 
Action 
Action 

Event 
Action 

Place 

Place 
Action 


Action & Place 
Place 
Character entrance 
Character entrance 
Description 
Character entrance 
Description 
Description 
Place 


Paul and Barnabas remained in Antioch, 
teaching and 
preaching, 
along with many others, 
... the goods news of the word of the Lord. 


Some time later 
Paul said to Barnabas, 
“Let us go back 
and visit the believers 
in every city where we have proclaimed the word of the Lord, 
and see how they are doing.” 


Barnabas wanted to take John, 
also called Mark, 
along with them. 
But Paul insisted 
that he should not be taken along 
since he had deserted them 
in Pamphylia 
and had not accompanied them in the work. 
They had such a sharp disagreement that they decided 
to separate from each other. 

Barnabas took Mark 

and sailed 

to Cyprus, 

while Paul chose Silas 

and departed, 

after the believers had commended him to the grace of the Lord. 
He traveled 
through Syria and 
Cilicia 

and strengthened the congregations. 


Paul came to Derbe and 
to Lystra, 
where a disciple named Timothy lived, 
the son of a Jewish woman 
who was a believer and 
of a father 
who was a Greek. 


This disciple had a good reputation 
among the believers in Lystra and Iconium. 


3a Character’s thoughts Paul wanted to take him along 

b Time when he continued his journey; 

c Action so he circumcised him 

d Reason on account ofthe Jews 

e Identification who lived in these cities, 

f Reason for they all knew that his father was Greek. 
4a Setting: geographical As they traveled from city to city, 

b Action they delivered the decisions 

c Description that the apostles and elders in Jerusalem had reached 
d Purpose for the believers to obey. 
5a Result So the congregations were strengthened 

b Sphere in the faith and 

c Result grew daily 

d Sphere in numbers. 
6a Action & Place They traveled through the region of Phrygia and 

b Place Galatia, 

c Circumstance after the Holy Spirit had prevented them from speaking the word 
d Place in the province of Asia. 
7a Setting: geographical When they came to the border of Mysia, 

b Action & Place they attempted to travel to Bithynia, 

€ Prohibition but the Spirit of Jesus did not permit them to do so. 
8a Action & Place They passed through Mysia 

b Action & Place and went down to Troas. 
9a Setting: time During the night 

b Event Paul had a vision of a Macedonian man 

c Action who stood there and 

d Action invited him, 

e saying, 

f Entreaty “Come over to Macedonia 

g Entreaty and help us!” 

10a Setting: temporal After Paul had seen the vision, 

b Reaction we sought to leave immediately for Macedonia, 

c Reason as we came to the conclusion that 

d Assertion God had called us 

e Purpose to preach the good news to them. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The first of the two episodes of this passage narrates disagreements 
between Paul and Barnabas and Paul’s travel from Antioch to south 
Galatia (15:35-16:5). This episode consists of four incidents. (1) 
Luke reports on the cooperation of Paul and Barnabas in Antioch, 
followed by disagreement regarding the suitability of John Mark for 
missionary work and the separation of these two leading 
missionaries (15:35-40). (2) Luke briefly narrates Paul’s visit along 
with Silas to the churches in Syria and in Cilicia (v. 41). (3) Luke 
narrates their travel to south Galatia and Paul’s recruitment of 
Timothy from Lystra as a new coworker (16:1-3). (4) The episode 
ends with a report on Paul’s visit to the churches in south Galatia 
(vv. 4-5). 


The second episode narrates the travels of Paul, Silas, and 
Timothy from south Galatia to Troas (16:6-8) in two brief incidents: 
the travel from south Galatia to Alexandria Troas (vv. 6-8), and 
Paul’s dream in which he is called to cross over to Macedonia and 
proclaim the gospel there (vv. 9-10). 


The two episodes are narratives that include direct speech (15:36: 
Paul; 16:9: a Macedonian man), several travel notices (15:39, 41; 
16:1, 4, 6-8, 10), a summary statement (16:5), and a vision report 
(16:9). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. Disagreements, Travels, and Missionary Plans (15:35- 
16:5) 
A. Paul and Barnabas in Antioch: Cooperation, 
Disagreement, Separation (15:35-40) 
1. The cooperation of Paul and Barnabas in the teaching 
ministry in Antioch (15:35) 
2. Paul’s suggestion to visit the congregations that they 
had established (15:36) 
3. The disagreement about John Mark (15:37-39c) 
a. Barnabas’s plan to take John Mark along as a 
coworker (15:37) 
b. Paul’s refusal to accept John Mark as coworker 
(15:38) 
c. The separation of Paul and Barnabas (15:39a-b) 
4. Barnabas travels with John Mark to Cyprus (15:39c-e) 
5. Paul travels with Silas and the blessing of the Antioch 
church (15:40) 
B. Paul’s Visit of the Churches in Syria and in Cilicia 
(15:41) 
1. Travel through Syria and Cilicia (15:41a-c) 
2. Paul strengthens the congregations (15:41d) 
C. The Recruitment of Timothy from Lystra as 
Coworker (16:1-3) 
1. Travel to Derbe and Lystra (16:1a-b) 
2. The recruitment of Timothy in Lystra (16:1c-3) 
a. Biographical introduction of Timothy (16:1c-g) 
b. Character witnesses for Timothy (16:2) 
c. Paul’s plan to take Timothy along as coworker 


(16:3a-b) 
d. The circumcision of Timothy (16:3c-f) 
D. The Visitation of the Churches in South Galatia 
(16:4-5) 
1. Visit of the congregations in south Galatia (16:4a) 
2. Notification of the decisions of the Apostles’ Council 
(16:4b-d) 
3. The edification and the growth of the congregations 
(16:5) 
II. Travels from South Galatia to Troas (16:6-10) 
A. The Travels from South Galatia to Alexandrian 
Troas (16:6-8) 
1. Travel through the regions of Phrygia and Galatia 
(16:6a-b) 
2. Intervention of the Spirit, who prevents travel to the 
province of Asia (16:6c-d) 
3. Travel to Mysia (16:7a) 
4. Intervention of the Spirit, who prevents travel to the 
province of Bithynia (16:7b-c) 
5. Travel to Alexandria Troas (16:8) 
B. The Call to Macedonia in a Vision (16:9-10) 
1. Paul’s vision of a man who invites him to come to 
Macedonia (16:9) 
2. Decision to travel to Macedonia (16:10) 


Explanation of the Text 


15:35 Paul and Barnabas remained in Antioch, teaching and 
preaching, along with many others, the goods news of the 
word of the Lord (IIatdAoc è Kal Bapvapäc SLetpıßov Ev 
AvTioxela St8doKovtes Kal EbayyeAlLöuevoL ETA Kal ETEPWV 
MOAAGV TOV AGYOV TOU Kuplov). Paul and Barnabas continue their 
ministry in Antioch (cf. 14:28), which had been interrupted by the 
debates caused by the demands of Jewish Christians concerning 
circumcision and obedience to the law for Gentile Christians.1 Most 
commentators link this verse with the previous incident, some treat 
it as a transitional unit, while others link it with the new episode of 
Paul’s missionary ministry. 

The latter seems to be most plausible: Luke’s focus has shifted to 
the work of Paul and Barnabas.? They stay in Antioch; the imperfect 


tense of the verb “remained” ($1ETpLßOV) suggests an extended 
period of time. Their activity is described with two present tense 
participles, which again suggests sustained action: “teaching” 
(StSadoKovtec) the believers in the congregation and “preaching ... 
the good news” (evayyeAtCouevowt) to unbelievers. They are 
involved in the pastoral and missionary (evangelistic) ministry of 
the Antioch church. The reference to “many others” (éTépwv 
OAA.GV) who teach and preach the good news describes the 
Antioch church as engaged in proclaiming the “word of the Lord” 
(see on 4:29) both to believers and to nonbelievers; they would 
have included Simon Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen (cf. 
13:1), but evidently other teachers and preachers who had assumed 
leadership functions when Barnabas and Paul had been sent off by 
the church (13:2-3) to do missionary work in the cities of Cyprus, 
Galatia, and Pamphylia. 


15:36 Some time later Paul said to Barnabas, “Let us go back 
and visit the believers in every city where we have proclaimed 
the word of the Lord, and see how they are doing” (età d& 
Tivac Ĥuépaç einev npög Bapvapäv Hatroc: émotpéWwavtec SÀ 
ENLOKEUWHEBa TOUG ASEAMOLG KaTü OAL nÄÜoavV Ev aic 
KatnyyeiAapev TOV AÓyov TOU KUplov WG Exovotv). The length 
of their stay in Antioch is not specified; “some time” (Ttvac NuE£pag, 
lit., “some days”) could mean a few weeks or a few months. If Silas 
returned from Antioch to Jerusalem, as 15:33 suggests, Paul and 
Barnabas stayed in Antioch at least two months,3 allowing Silas to 
travel the 335 miles (540 km.) twice: from Antioch to Jerusalem 
and back. 


Paul suggests another journey to Barnabas, to visit the churches 
“in every city” (KaTü nöALvV nÄoav)* they had established during 
their missionary work recorded in chs. 13-14, and then to go to 
cities in the province of Asia (16:6). Paul wants to know how the 
believers are doing, i.e., whether they are continuing in the faith, 
strengthened and encouraged by the elders whom Paul and 
Barnabas had appointed (14:22-23). The reference to the “word of 
the Lord” (6 Adyosg Tod KuUpiov) illustrates Paul’s focus on Jesus, 
Israel’s crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah and Savior about 
whom he preaches (objective genitive) and who is the source of the 
message that he proclaims (subjective genitive). 


15:37-38 Barnabas wanted to take John, also called Mark, 
along with them. But Paul insisted that he should not be taken 
along since he had deserted them in Pamphylia and had not 
accompanied them in the work (BapvaBdc SE EBOUAETO 
oVvunaparaßelv Kal TOV Iwävvnv TOV KaAoUUEVov MÄpKOV- 
IaŬAoc è H&iov, TOV AnooTAVTa an’ aUTWV AnO MaupuXlasg Kal 
un OUVEABOVTA aUTOIc sig TO Epyov un obunapadaußäveiv 
TOUTOV). Barnabas agrees to embark on another missionary journey. 
But a disagreement ensues when he wishes to take along with them 
John Mark, his cousin (Col 4:10). Paul rejects Barnabas’s suggestion 
and insists that John Mark should not come along. The reason Paul 
gives is that Mark had “deserted them in Pamphylia” and refused to 
accompany them when they traveled to the cities in south Galatia 
(13:13).5 The term “the work” (tO épyov) denotes missionary work, 
i.e., the proclamation of the good news of Jesus to Jews and Greeks 
and the teaching of new converts, and it includes the travels and 
the travails of missionaries. 


Some have suggested that the real reason for the disagreement 
between Barnabas and Paul was the theological position of the 
“Antiochene majority,” which had withdrawn from fellowship with 
the Gentile Christians and had opposed Paul (Gal 2:13), a position 
Barnabas shared—a fact that prompted the dissolution of the 
missionary partnership between the two missionaries. This 
reconstruction is implausible. First, apart from the question of the 
date of the Antioch incident, Paul accuses Peter and Barnabas not of 
maintaining an erroneous theological position but of hypocrisy (Gal 
2:13), i.e., of acting contrary to their convictions. Second, there is 
no evidence for a permanent split between Paul and Antioch or 
between Paul and Barnabas.” Third, from Luke’s perspective, Paul’s 
behavior during this period is characterized in a positive manner: 
Paul and Silas leave Antioch with the blessing of the Antioch 
congregation (15:40), Paul complies with the wishes of the 
Apostles’ Council when he visits the churches in Syria and Cilicia 
(15:23, 41), and Paul strengthens the churches in Syria and Cilicia 
(15:41)—all activities that have no counterpart in Luke’s 
description of Barnabas in this passage. 


15:39 They had such a sharp disagreement that they decided 
to separate from each other. Barnabas took Mark and sailed to 
Cyprus (€yéveTo SE mApOGVOLOS WOTE ATOYWpPLOOAVat ALTOS An’ 


QAAnA@V, TOV TE BapvaBdv naparaßövra TOV Mapkov 
éxkrAevoat Eig Kúnpov). Barnabas insists that John Mark deserves a 
second chance, and Paul insists that he should not be taken along as 
coworker. Barnabas may have argued out of pastoral concern, while 
Paul may have focused on the requirements of missionary work. 
Luke does not comment on the motivations of Paul and Barnabas, 
but he notes that the “sharp disagreement” (napo&vonöc) could not 
be resolved; the Greek term implies the strong emotional 
involvement of both parties. They decide to “separate” from each 
other and pursue independent itineraries. Barnabas takes John Mark 
with him as coworker and sails to Cyprus (see on 13:4) to visit the 
churches that had been established in Salamis and Paphos and 
perhaps in other cities. 


15:40 While Paul chose Silas and departed, after the believers 
had commended him to the grace of the Lord (IIadAoc d£ 
ETLAETAUEVOG LAAV EEÄAGEV napasodeis TH XApıTı TOU KUpioU 
Und TOV ASEA@OV). Paul chooses Silas as coworker, a leading 
Jewish Christian from Jerusalem (v. 22), who was a Roman citizen 
(16:37-38). The fact that the first “we passage” (see on 16:10) is 
connected with Paul’s travels from Antioch via Syria, Cilicia, 
Galatia, Phrygia, and Mysia to Troas (15:41-16:10), is most 
plausibly interpreted to indicate that Luke was among Paul’s 
associates as an eyewitness during this period (see the Introduction 
to Acts, “Luke’s Origins”). Silas would have the support of the 
Jerusalem church and could testify to the outcome of the Apostles’ 
Council. Since the letter of the apostles and elders was addressed 
not only to the church in Antioch but also to the churches in Syria 
and Cilicia (v. 23), and since the letter had been entrusted to Silas 
alongside Judas Barsabbas, the presence of Silas among Paul’s 
missionary associates signals the unity of the church consisting of 
Jewish believers and Gentile believers. 


Luke notes the approval of Paul’s travel to Syria and Cilicia as 
well as of his choice of Silas as coworker by the Antioch church. 
The Antioch believers “commended” (ssapaso0eic) Paul to the grace 
of the Lord; i.e., they pray that the Lord may bless Paul’s journey 
and the pastoral ministry in south Galatia and the new missionary 
work planned for cities in the province of Asia (16:6). The fact that 
Paul takes along not only Silas, the Jerusalem envoy, but also Luke, 
and the fact that he recruits Timothy in Lystra as a fourth associate 


(16:3), indicates that Paul has made plans for missionary work in 
new areas. Thus begins the eighth and ninth periods of Paul’s 
missionary work (mission in Macedonia and in Achaia; see on 13:1), 
lasting three years from AD 49 to 51. 


15:41 He traveled through Syria and Cilicia and strengthened 
the congregations (Stjpyeto è tùv Lupiav kai THV KiAtkiav 
émlotnpiCwv Tag EKKANotac). Setting out from Antioch, Paul and 
company travel through Syria and Cilicia, visiting the congregations 
he had established during the fourth period of his missionary work 
in the eight years between AD 34-44 (see on 9:30; cf. 11:25-26; Gal 
1:21). Luke’s brief reference to “the congregations” (ai €kKANoial) 
confirms that Paul’s earlier missionary work in these areas had 
resulted in the conversion of people—presumably Jews, God- 
fearers, and Gentiles—who gathered in local congregations. It is 
these believers whom Paul, Silas, and Luke visit. They 
“strengthened” (€stlotnpiGwv; see on 14:22) the churches; i.e., they 
helped the believers to become stronger in their commitment to 
Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior. The present tense of the 
participle emphasizes the importance of this aspect of Paul’s 
ministry. 


16:1 Paul came to Derbe and to Lystra, where a disciple named 
Timothy lived, the son of a Jewish woman who was a believer 
and of a father who was a Greek (KatNvrnoev d£ Kal eig A€pBnv 
Kal eis Abotpav. Kai ioù padntic Tic Åv kei Övönartı Tuuödeog, 
vids yuvatkodc Tovdalag LOTÄG, matpoc S€ “EAANvoc). Luke takes 
Paul and his coworkers from Cilicia to south Galatia, where the 
apostle recruits another coworker (16:1-3). Paul would be traveling 
from Tarsus north, crossing the Taurus mountains on the road 
through the Cilician Gates, then traveling westward on the major 
Roman road called Via Sebaste, passing through Podandos, Tynna, 
and Kybistra in Cappadocia, and Sidamaria, before reaching Derbe 
and Lystra (see on 14:8, 21) in southern Galatia, two cities in which 
congregations existed (14:8-20, 21). As Paul travels in a westerly 
direction, he arrives first in Derbe before reaching Lystra.° 


The reference to Timothy (Twı60eoc) is explained by Paul’s 
intention to take him on as his coworker (v. 3), and by Timothy’s 
importance for Paul’s ministry. The biographical details that Luke 
provides focus on his ethnicity, the reason of which will become 


evident in v. 3: he has a Jewish mother and a Greek father. Eunice, 
the name of his mother (2 Tim 1:5), is the name of various figures 
in Greek mythology. The Greek name of Timothy’s Jewish mother is 
consistent with the fact that her family allowed her to marry a 
Greek man—a mixed marriage that was highly problematic 
according to Old Testament law and precedent;!° this fact suggests 
that her family had assimilated to Greek culture. 


Children born to mixed marriages in which the mother was 
Jewish and the father a Gentile were considered Gentile according 
to Old Testament law (patrilinear principle), but Jewish according 
to Mishnaic law (matrilinear principle, which may have been 
followed as early as the first century). See further on v. 3. 
According to 2 Tim 3:15 Timothy had been instructed in the 
Scriptures since childhood, which suggests that the assimilation of 
the family to Greek culture was not complete; he had relatives who 
took him to the synagogue, perhaps his mother or the brothers of 
his mother. 


The mother of Timothy is characterized as being “a believer” 
(nıoTÄg), who evidently was converted to faith in Jesus two years 
earlier, in AD 46/47, when Paul and Barnabas had proclaimed the 
gospel in Lystra (14:8-20). According to 2 Tim 1:5 both his mother 
Eunice and his grandmother Lois were Christian believers. Timothy 
is described as a “disciple” (uaanng), i.e., also as a believer in 
Jesus,!! converted either during Paul’s missionary work in Lystra or 
in the following months on account of the witness of the emerging 
congregations of Christian believers in the region. 


16:2 This disciple had a good reputation among the believers 
in Lystra and Iconium (Öç EuapTupeito Und THV v AloTpoLg Kal 
IKoviw ddeA@@v). Pauls decision to take on Timothy as a 
coworker (v. 3) is supported by the affirmation of Timothy’s 
reputation by the “believers” (A8eAYoLÜ) in the congregations of 
Lystra and Iconium. The two towns were only 22 miles (35 km.) 
apart. Luke’s comment indicates that there were at least personal 
connections between the believers in neighboring congregations. 


16:3 Paul wanted to take him along when he continued his 
journey; so he circumcised him on account of the Jews who 
lived in these cities, for they all knew that his father was Greek 
(ToÖÜToV NHEANOEV ó HavAOG ovv abt EEEAdElv, Kal Aaßwv 


TEPLETEHEV AUTOV SLA TOLG Tovsaious TOUS dvTac ÈV TOC TÓNOLG 
éxeivolc: HSeloav yàp Gnavtes Ott “EAANV Ó xathp avtod 
úxpxev). Paul wanted to take Timothy along once he left the 
region. The reason for the decision to recruit Timothy as a 
missionary associate is connected with the good reputation Timothy 
enjoyed in the churches of the region (v. 2), but motivated, 
evidently, by the potential that Paul saw in Timothy, demonstrated 
perhaps in Timothy’s involvement in the teaching of Scripture (cf. 2 
Tim 3:15) in the new congregations in Lystra and Iconium. 


Luke then relates that Paul took Timothy and “circumcised 
him.”12 In addition to Paul’s intention to invite Timothy to serve on 
his missionary team, the second reason that Luke provides for Paul’s 
action is the fact that the Jews who lived in these cities knew that 
Timothy’s father was a Greek!3 and that he was not circumcised. 
They also knew he had a Jewish mother; otherwise his not being 
circumcised would not have been surprising. 


The phrase “they all knew” (fdSeloav ÄnavTeg) may not be Lukan 
hyperbole but can be taken literally: if his father was an 
uncircumcised God-fearer attending synagogue services, they would 
have known him. Since fathers had authority over their children, it 
was evidently the pagan father who had prevented Timothy’s 
circumcision after birth; he may have thought that looser contacts 
with the Jewish community such as God-fearers had was sufficient 
for both himself and for his son(s). “The Jews who lived in these 
cities” are presumably non-Christian Jews; if Luke wanted to 
indicate Jewish Christians he would have referred to “Jewish 
brothers.” 


Paul’s initiative to circumcise Timothy, motivated by the opinions 
of unbelieving Jews, seems surprising, following Paul’s rejection of 
the demand that Gentile believers should be circumcised (15:1-2),14 
a position that was confirmed by the apostles and elders in 
Jerusalem (15:5-21) and by the letter that reported the apostolic 
decree, delivered by Paul to the churches, including Lystra and 
Iconium (16:4). Some scholars question the historicity of v. 3.15 
Several arguments and scenarios plausibly explain Timothy’s 
circumcision by Paul. (1) Luke portrays Paul as a flexible 
missionary who was prepared to become a Jew to the Jews (1 Cor 
9:20) and circumcised Timothy for the benefit of his continuing 
missionary work among Jewish communities, without according 


salvific value to Timothy’s circumcision. 


(2) While Paul consistently objected to Gentile believers being 
circumcised in order to have full salvation, he never argued that 
Jews should no longer circumcise their children. Paul’s loyalty to 
the Mosaic law expressed in Timothy’s circumcision does not 
contradict his basic theological position regarding the salvation- 
historical role of the law in view of the death, resurrection, and 
exaltation of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior, but remedies the 
ambiguous ethnic and social status of Timothy. If his Jewish mother 
made him legally Jewish (matrilinear principle), Timothy is an 
uncircumcised Jew, a status that was untenable for Jews, 
constituting a violation of the covenant, and strange for Gentiles, 
who knew that Jews were circumcised. The belated circumcision 
thus becomes plausible. If his Gentile father made him legally a 
Gentile (patrilinear principle), his Jewish upbringing in the context 
of a synagogue (2 Tim 3:15) suggests a quasi-Jewish identity in 
social terms, a situation that would be clarified by circumcision. 


Paul’s circumcision of Timothy shows two concerns of Luke 
(Paul). (1) The apostolic mission, whose terms had been confirmed 
at the Apostles’ Council (Acts 15), does not require Jews to abandon 
their traditions since “everything appropriate to that tradition could 
still be practiced, so long as it was understood to have cultural 
rather than soteriological significance.”16 (2) Paul’s focus on the 
proclamation of the gospel among Gentiles does not mean that he 
has abandoned the Jewish people, whom he continues to introduce 
to the good news of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior. 


16:4 As they traveled from city to city, they delivered the 
decisions that the apostles and elders in Jerusalem had 
reached for the believers to obey (WG SE SlemOpEVOVTO TAC 
MOAELG, mapesisooav avToic @YULAAOCELV TA SOylaTa TA 
KEKpluéva Und TÜV ANOOTOAWV Kal pEoßUTEpwv THV Ev 
TepoooAUpolc). Luke’s report about the visitation of the churches in 
south Galatia in vv. 4-5 begins with the comment that Paul and his 
associates—Silas, Luke, and Timothy—traveled to the cities in 
which Christian communities existed. After Derbe (v. 1), this 
included Lystra and Iconium (v. 2), and presumably Pisidian 
Antioch. It is curious that Luke reported extensively about Paul’s 
missionary work in Pisidian Antioch (13:14-50), mentioning his 
pastoral visit on the return journey (14:21), but does not mention 


the city and its congregation here. Paul’s subsequent travels (v. 6) 
leave little doubt that he visited Pisidian Antioch. 


Paul “delivered” (stapediso0av), i.e., passed on the decisions of 
the Apostles’ Council. The transmission of the decisions would have 
happened orally, through reports given by Paul and Silas, who had 
attended the Jerusalem Council. At the same time it is plausible that 
Silas, one of the two envoys that the apostles and elders had sent to 
Syria and Cilicia, had made copies of the apostolic letter (15:23- 
29), one of which he carried with him to the churches in south 
Galatia. The term translated “decisions” (S0yuata) denotes “a 
formal statement concerning rules or regulations that are to be 
observed” (BDAG); this can be a formalized set of rules by any 
person of political body (“ordinance, decision, command”), 
including decrees of the emperor promulgated in imperial “edicts” 
(cf. 17:7) that are not to be disobeyed; the translation “decrees” 
(NASB, NET; cf. GNB “rules”) is thus appropriate. 


These decisions had been “reached” (kekptuéva); i.e., these 
decrees had been decided by the apostles and elders in Jerusalem 
(see 15:1-29). Their decision is meant to be obeyed (@UAdOOEL; 
infinitive of purpose); i.e., they are to observe the two decisions 
that were made—Gentile Christians should not be circumcised and 
subjected to wholesale obedience to the Mosaic law (which means 
that Jewish Christians should not make these demands), and Gentile 
believers should follow those stipulations of the law that applied to 
them, in particular regarding idolatry, sexual immorality, and the 
consumption of blood. 


If Paul indeed wrote his letter to the Galatian churches a year or 
so earlier (before the Apostles’ Council)—a letter in which he 
warned the Gentile believers in the strongest term to refuse to be 
subjected to circumcision and the law (suggested by Jewish 
Christian teachers as necessary for salvation)—he would have 
introduced the decisions of the Apostles’ Council as confirming his 
teaching: Gentile Christians have salvation and are members of 
God’s messianic people without circumcision and obedience to the 
entire Mosaic law. The fact that Paul makes the decisions of the 
Apostolic Council known in the churches in south Galatia, which 
were not included in the address of the apostolic letter (which 
mentioned only Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia), underscores the general 
validity of the decisions, which were to be followed wherever 


Jewish and Gentile believers met in community. 


16:5 So the congregations were strengthened in the faith and 
grew daily in numbers (ai u&v obv éxkAnoiat éotepeobvto TH 
mlOTEL Kal ErreplooeVovV TH ApLOUG Kad’ Åuépav). Paul’s visit and 
the notification of the decisions of the Apostles’ Council resulted in 
the continued growth of the local congregations, both internally 
with regard to their “faith” (stiottc) and externally in terms of their 
“number” (åptðuóç). Believers became firmer in their commitment 
to Jesus, and the congregations became larger as more and more 
people were converted. 


The growth of the churches was presumably the result of renewed 
missionary preaching of Paul and his coworkers.17 In the context of 
the promulgation of the decisions of the Apostles’ Council in v. 4, 
Luke’s reference to new church growth in v. 5 demonstrates, at the 
same time, that the solution of the conflict about circumcision and 
the Gentiles’ obedience to the Mosaic law proved successful; 
congregations in which Jewish believers and Gentile believers 
quarrel about circumcision and obedience to the law will hardly 
serve to strengthen the believers’ faith in Jesus or witness the influx 
of new converts. 


16:6 They traveled through the region of Phrygia and Galatia, 
after the Holy Spirit had prevented them from speaking the 
word in the province of Asia (81{jA00v è Tv Ppvyiav Kal 
TaXvatikhv ywpav kKwAvbEVTES Und TOU aAyiov NVEULATOG 
AaAfoal TOV Aöyov Ev t Aoig). In a new episode, Luke narrates 
Paul’s travels from south Galatia to Troas, where the missionary 
team is called to go to Macedonia (vv. 6-10). The travel from south 
Galatia in central Anatolia to Troas on the west coast of Asia Minor 
(vv. 6-8) results from Paul’s being forced twice to change his plans. 
His initial plan was to “speak the word” (AaA foal TOV Aóyov), i.e., 
to preach the good news of Jesus Christ, in the province of Asia (see 
on 2:9-10).18 

This notice is usually interpreted in terms of Paul’s plan to preach 
the gospel in Ephesus, the principal city of Asia.19 While this is 
certainly plausible, this is not a foregone conclusion, since Paul had 
not set his sights on large metropolitan centers so far in his 
missionary work; Syrian Antioch was the only exception, although 
he had worked there not on his own initiative but as a result of 


Barnabas’s invitation (11:25-26).20 There were other cities in the 
province of Asia with thriving Jewish communities, the first point 
of contact for Paul’s missionary work: Laodicea, Hierapolis, 
Colossae, Tripolis on the Maeander, Antioch on the Maeander, 
Nysa, Tralles, Magnesia, Priene, Miletus, Philadelphia, Sardis, 
Thyatira, Pergamon, and Smyrna. 


Paul had to abandon his plan to engage in missionary work in 
Asia because the Holy Spirit “prevented” (KwA.vdEvrec) his team 
from beginning missionary work there, perhaps through a dream, a 
vision, or a prophetic message.2! Luke’s comment indicates that 
Paul’s mission is directed by the Holy Spirit, as was the missionary 
work of Peter and the Jerusalem church. The reason for the 
intervention of the Spirit may be connected with public and official 
hostility in the old royal cities of Sardis and Pergamon or in the 
capital city of Ephesus, the kind of hostility and persecution that 
Paul had encountered earlier in Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, and 
Lystra, causing major difficulties for his missionary work. 22 


As v. 7 indicates, Paul then decides to travel to the province of 
Bithynia. The verb translated as “they traveled” (5tA8ov) indicates 
missionary work in 8:4 and 13:6, but not necessarily here; i.e., it is 
possible but not certain that Paul and his associates preach the 
gospel in the cities through which they pass. The route north passes 
through “the region of Phrygia and Galatia,” a phrase that refers to 
the region of Phrygia Paroreius, i.e., to the region on both sides of 
the Sultan Dag Mountains whose inhabitants were ethnically 
Phrygian; parts of Phrygia Paroreius belonged to the province of 
Galatia while other parts belonged to the province of Asia.23 


16:7-8 When they came to the border of Mysia, they 
attempted to travel to Bithynia, but the Spirit of Jesus did not 
permit them to do so. They passed through Mysia and went 
down to Troas (€A86vtec È KaTA TV Muoiav Exeipacov siç Tv 
Bibuviav mopevOfvat, Kal oùk Elaoev AUTOS TO nveüna Tnood: 
TApEAH0VTEG SE THY Muolav katéßnoav Eis Tpwdsa). After Paul 
abandons the prospect of preaching the gospel in cities in the 
province of Asia, he decides to travel to Bithynia, evidently with the 
goal of starting missionary work in the cities of Nicea, Nicomedia, 
and Chalcedon. The plan to travel to Bithynia suggests the 
continuation of the journey on the road leading to the north, 
passing via Synnada to Prymnessos. If Paul intends to reach 


Bithynia in Nikaia or Nikomedia, he presumably travels as far as 
Kotiaeion (Cotiaeum), located on the northwestern border between 
the regions of Phrygia and Mysia; perhaps he reaches Dorylaion, an 
important crossroads northeast of Cotiaeum.?4 


Again, due to divine intervention by the Holy Spirit, Paul is not 
permitted (oUK eiaoev) to proceed. He cannot preach the gospel in 
Bithynia.25 This is the only time that the Holy Spirit is called “the 
Spirit of Jesus,” appropriate in the light of 2:33, where Peter asserts 
that Jesus, the risen and exalted messianic Son of David, has 
brought about the fulfillment of the promise of the Spirit of 
prophecy, bestowing God’s Spirit upon his disciples. For Luke, Jesus 
continues to be involved in the life and ministry of his witnesses (cf. 
7:56; 9:5). The expression “the Spirit of Jesus,” referring to the Holy 
Spirit, is another example of Luke’s “high” Christology. 


Since the plan to travel north to Bithynia cannot be realized, Paul 
travels through Mysia. Mysia, which never formed a geographical, 
economic, or administrative unity, is the region in the northwest of 
Asia Minor; main cities were Pergamon and the ports of Apollonia, 
Cyzicus, Priapus, and Parium. Coming from Cotiaeum, Paul 
presumably passed through Kadoi, traveling along the upper 
reaches of the Makestus River (mod. Simav) in a westerly direction 
via Synaos, Hadrianothera, and the port city of Adramyttium, then 
along the coast via Antandros, Gargara and Skamandreia to Troas 
(Alexandria Troas). 


Why does Paul travel from eastern Mysia to Troas? If he wanted 
to reach the closest port in order to sail back to Judea or to Syria, 
he could have reached Adramyttium on a more westerly route, or 
he could have traveled straight south to Perge or to Attalia in 
Pamphylia. A more plausible suggestion surmises that Paul did not 
arrive in Troas as a clueless missionary uncertain about his future 
movements. As the provinces of Asia and Bithynia had been ruled 
out at this time as areas for missionary work, and since Paul 
evidently did not want to return to Syria, he traveled to Troas with 
the purpose of taking a ship to Europe.2¢ This suggestion is not 
contradicted by the dream-vision in which Paul is called by a 
Macedonian man to “come over to Macedonia and help us” (16:9); 
Luke perhaps wants to assert in 16:9 that the new plans of 
missionary outreach to Macedonia receive divine confirmation 
when they arrive in Troas. 


16:9 During the night Paul had a vision of a Macedonian man 
who stood there and invited him, saying, “Come over to 
Macedonia and help us!” (kai öpapa Stà TÅG VUKTOS TH HauAw 
Open, Avrip MaKeswv Tic NV EoTWC Kal mapakarÕv AUTOV Kai 
AEywV: StaBac EiG Makedsoviav BonOnoov piv). The episode of 
Paul’s travels from south Galatia to Macedonia concludes with the 
narrative of the apostle’s call to come to Macedonia (vv. 9-10). Paul 
has a “vision” (öpaya)?7 during the night, i.e., either a dream or, if 
he had woken up, a vision proper. The references to the Spirit’s 
direction in vv. 6-7 suggest that it is the Spirit who has caused Paul 
to have a dream-vision with visual and audio elements. Paul sees a 
Macedonian man who stands there and invites him. Paul hears what 
the man says, narrated by Luke in direct speech, thus underlining 
the significance of the invitation. 


The words of the man in the vision are focused on the imperative 
“help us” (ßon@noov); the verb denotes “to render assistance to 
someone in need” (BDAG). Its general meaning fits the vision of a 
man who does not know the gospel and who does not perceive how 
Paul may be able to provide aid. Paul can only help if he crosses 
over to Macedonia. 


16:10 After Paul had seen the vision, we sought to leave 
immediately for Macedonia, as we came to the conclusion that 
God had called us to preach the good news to them (Wc 8è TO 
öpana elev, evOwc EIntroauev eEEAOEiv eig Maxkedoviav 
OUUBLBACOVTES OTL MPOOKEKANTAL Huds Ó HEÖG EbayyeAloaodal 
avtovc). Paul and his associates decide to travel to Macedonia. 
Paul had seen the vision, but he did not make the decision to act on 
what he had seen and heard by himself: he evidently presented the 
content of the vision to his coworkers, and together they “came to 
the conclusion” (ovußıßalovtecg) that the vision represented God’s 
guidance. This verb denotes rational reflection and inference, the 
plural indicates the involvement of others, and the participle signals 
cause: because Paul and his associates have concluded that God had 
revealed his will through the vision, they seek to leave Troas and 
sail to Macedonia. 


The first person plural of the verb marks the beginning of the first 
“we passage” in Acts (16:10-17),28 which is most naturally 
interpreted in terms of the author being involved as an eyewitness. 


Paul involved Silas and Luke (perhaps even young Timothy?) in the 
interpretation of the vision. Once they concluded that it was God 
who had called them, they attempt to leave “immediately,” i.e., 
without delay. They knew that God’s call concerned the 
proclamation of “the good news” of Jesus (ebayyeA.loaodal; see on 
5:42), Israel’s Messiah and Savior of humankind. And they now 
understand that the “negative” guidance of the Spirit regarding 
missionary work in the provinces of Asia and Bithynia (vv. 6-7) was 
meant to prepare them for the “positive” guidance through the 
vision, so they accept the challenge of a new missionary initiative— 
the evangelization of Europe. 


Theology in Application 


In agreement with the main idea formulated above, this passage 
emphasizes several points. 


A Twofold Responsibility 


The church has a twofold responsibility concerning the proclamation of 
God’s Word: teaching believers in local congregations and preaching to 
unbelievers in unreached areas. Paul and Barnabas do both: they 
teach in the congregation in Antioch (15:35), and they initiate new 
missionary ventures (15:36, 39-40). Churches do not need to 
“discover” what their “mission” is—the task of missionary outreach 
is an integral part of the DNA of an authentic church. An exclusive 
focus of pastoral activities and financial resources on one’s own 
local congregation is not only selfish, but a denial of the good news 
of Jesus that needs to be carried to regions, cities, neighborhoods, 
and people who have not yet heard, or understood, the gospel. 


Both teaching in the churches and proclaiming the gospel in 
missionary outreach get their bearings from the “decisions” of the 
leaders of the church. Such decrees are not meant to be shackles 
that restrict the believers; nevertheless, Christian freedom is not to 
be confused with a laissez-faire attitude where anything goes and 
where personal preferences carry the day. There is wisdom in the 
decisions of church leaders and missionary leaders, meant to help 
churches and ministries grow and thrive. 


Personal Initiative 
Personal initiative is a key factor in the proclamation of the gospel. This 


is true for teachers in local congregations who have to discern the 
theological, pastoral, and personal needs of the members of the 
congregation. And this is particularly true for missionaries who 
move into new regions and who open up new phases of evangelism. 
The experience of Paul and his associates, who are prohibited by 
God’s Spirit from evangelizing in the provinces of Asia and 
Macedonia and who are directed in a vision to travel to Macedonia, 
demonstrates that human initiative and divine initiative are not 
mutually exclusive. 


Any biography of a contemporary missionary illustrates this 
point. It is important to note that Paul’s missionary drive did not 
make him immune to hearing God speak to him. He did not force 
his plans to evangelize in cities in the province of Asia, nor did he 
push through his new plan to start missionary work in cities in the 
province of Bithynia. Instead, he willingly followed God’s guidance 
communicated through the Holy Spirit. Authentic preachers of the 
gospel are not “movers and shakers” motivated by action for its 
own sake or by programs they push through at all cost. Rather, they 
are and remain believers who follow Jesus, who have been given 
God’s Spirit and who are willing to modify, change, or abandon 
plans if and when God reveals it as his will. God’s guidance may 
come through supernatural means such as visions, dreams, and 
prophecies (which must be evaluated by other believers, see 1 Cor 
14:29), through subsequent evaluation of earlier plans (see 2 Cor 
1:12-2:4), or through circumstances (see Rom 1:8-15). 


Disagreements Are Unavoidable 


Disagreements are unavoidable. Since personal initiatives involve 
subjective evaluations of facts and factors that are relevant for both 
pastoral ministry and missionary work, disagreements are the 
natural result of different opinions regarding the most effective 
missionary strategies. Potential disagreements should not be short- 
circuited, with the senior pastor or the senior missionary making all 
the decisions. Effectiveness in pastoral and missionary work is so 
important that all relevant viewpoints need to be communicated 
and discussed. Paul and Barnabas found a solution that served the 
advance of the gospel, recognizing the need for distinct ministries in 
different geographical locations. While disagreements may be 
painful and the resulting separation less than ideal, God’s sovereign 
plan can still be at work, provided that the reasons for the 


separation are not personal prestige and power but considerations 
connected with the proclamation of the gospel. 


Theological Discernment 


Missionary accommodation requires theological discernment. Since 
Paul’s circumcision of Timothy (16:3) is narrated in the context of 
several divine initiatives (16:6-7, 9-10), it can be seen as part of 
God’s guidance. Interpreted in terms of missionary accommodation 
—once the ethnic-social status of Timothy is clarified, missionary 
work in synagogues had one problem less to deal with—the fact 
remains important that Paul did not compromise fundamental 
theological principles. As he conveyed the decisions of the Apostles’ 
Council to the churches in south Galatia, he did not circumcise here 
a Gentile believer whose salvation he regarded as incomplete, but a 
Christian whose ethnic-social status was ambiguous. 


Missionary accommodation for Paul is not a rigid principle that 
needs to be employed at all costs in order to achieve missionary 
success—a stance that itself would be nothing more than the 
enslavement to a law—but is closely tied to the truth of the gospel, 
which cannot be compromised, and is tied to the freedom of faith 
and to the love among believers in Jesus. Some principles are worth 
standing up for, while others are opinions of lesser importance; to 
know the difference between the two is “a sign of discernment and 
leadership.”29 


Notes 


1. These discussions had taken place at Antioch (15:1-2b), and had prompted the Antioch 
church to send Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem to meet with the apostles and elders for a 
decision on these matters (15:2c-j). The previous episode records the discussion and 
decision of the apostles and elders in Jerusalem (15:4-29). 


2. The conjunction (8€) is not necessarily a marker of contrast, but often indicates a new 
narrative segment (BDAG, s.v. é 2; cf. 1:7). 
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On the speed of travel see on 13:6. 


Cf. 13:5-6, 14, 51; 14:1, 8, 20, 25. See Barrett, Acts, 753, who concludes from the 
distributive preposition (kata) and the emphatic “every” (nÄoav) that Paul proposes “a 
comprehensive visitation.” 
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resisted the Gentile mission has no basis in the text. 

6. Recently Alexander J. M. Wedderburn, “Paul and Barnabas: The Anatomy and Chronology 
of a Parting of the Ways,” in Fair Play Diversity and Conflicts in Early Christianity (FS Heikki 
Räisänen; ed. I. Dunderberg, C. M. Tuckett, and K. Syreeni; NovTSup 103; Leiden: Brill, 
2002), 291-310. 

7. Cf. 1 Cor 9:6, where Paul speaks positively of Barnabas in connection with a description of 
his missionary praxis. 

8. Cf. BDAG, s.v. napo&vonög 2, “a state of irritation expressed in argument, sharp 
disagreement (‘irritation, exasperation’).” 

9. Barrett, Acts, 759, suggests that Timothy and his mother lived in Derbe; this is not indicated 
by the wording of v. 1, however, which renders it more plausible to link Timothy’s family 
with Lystra, particularly in the light of v. 2. 

10. Exod 34:15-16; Deut 7:3-4; 23:2-9; cf. Josh 23:12-13; Judg 3:5-11; Neh 13; Ezra 9-10; 
Mal 2:10-16; cf. Jub. 30:7-17. Cf. Shaye J. D. Cohen, The Beginnings of Jewishness: 
Boundaries, Varieties, Uncertainties (Hellenistic Culture and Society 31; Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1999), 241-62, on the prohibition of intermarriage. 

11. Cf. 6:1; 9:36, 38. 

12. On circumcision cf. 7:8. 

13. The verb translated as “was” (Ünfjpxev) denotes “to be in a state or circumstance” (BDAG, 
s.v. UGpx%o 2) and adds emphasis to the ethnic status of Timothy’s father, which is 
expressed in v. 1 with an implied form of eiui. The imperfect tense does not necessarily 
imply that his father had died (contra Barrett, Acts, 761). 

14. Cf. Gal 5:2; 1 Cor 7:18. 


15. Cf. Baur, Paul, 1:135, who deems v. 3 “simply incredible”; Haenchen, Acts, 480-82; 
Barrett, Acts, 760-61. 


16. Johnson, Acts, 289; for the following point ibid., 289-90. 


17. The expansion of Codex D in v. 4 makes this point explicit: “they passed through the cities 
and preached and presented the Lord Jesus with all boldness.” 


18. The Roman province of Asia, located in western Asia Minor, must not be confused with 
the modern geographical term “Asia.” 


19. Recently Dunn, Beginning from Jerusalem, 666, referring to Paul’s “city-centred mission 
tactic.” 


20. For this and the following comments cf. Schnabel, Paul the Missionary, 267-70. 
21. According to 15:32, Silas was a prophet. 


22. Thus David H. French, “Acts and the Roman Roads of Asia Minor,” in The Book of Acts in 
its Graeco-Roman Setting (ed. D. W. J. Gill and C. Gempf; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994), 
49-68, 57-58. The route that Paul and his associates took avoided the large Roman roads. 


23. Stephen Mitchell, Anatolia, 2:3-4. The assumption that Paul visited the cities of the Celtic 
tribes (the ethnic Galatians) in northern Galatia, is unconvincing; on Paul’s travel route and 
on the north Galatian theory cf. Schnabel, Early Christian Mission, 2:1131-37. 
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Chapter 29 
Acts 16:11-40 


Literary Context 


The second half of Acts narrates the missionary work of Paul (Acts 
13-28). It began with Paul and Barnabas preaching the good news 
of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior of the Gentiles, in Asia Minor 
in the provinces of Cyprus, Galatia, and Pamphylia (13:1-14:28). 
The increasing number of Gentile conversions raised concerns 
among a vocal group of Jewish Christians who taught that in order 
to be fully saved, Gentile Christians had to be circumcised and 
committed to obey the entire Mosaic law. This issue was resolved 
by the Apostles’ Council (15:1-33). 


The next major section relates Paul’s missionary work in Europe 
(15:35-18:22). Paul and a new partner, Silas, visit the existing 
churches in Syria, Cilicia, and south Galatia, explaining the 
decisions of the Apostles’ Council. Plans to establish new centers of 
missionary work in cities in the province of Asia were thwarted by 
divine intervention, as were plans to move north to cities in the 
province of Bithynia. Then, as the result of a dream-vision, Paul and 
his associates perceive that God wants them to travel to Macedonia 
and preach the gospel in Macedonian cities. This new section 
narrates the implementation of this new missionary initiative in 
Macedonia (16:11-17:15). This section is made up of three 
episodes: Paul’s missionary work in Philippi (16:11-40), in 
Thessalonica (17:1-9), and in Berea (17:10-15). Paul’s mission in 
Philippi probably takes place from August to October in AD 49. 


V. The Mission of Paul in Europe: Macedonia and 
Achaia (15:35-18:22) 
A. The Beginnings of a New Missionary Initiative 
(15:35-16:10) 
B. The Mission of Paul in Macedonia: Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea (16:11-17:15) 
34. The mission in Philippi (16:11-40) 


35. The mission in Thessalonica (17:1-9) 
36. The mission in Berea (17:10-15) 


Main Idea 


The events connected with Paul’s work in Philippi demonstrate how 
God directs the mission of the church, aiding the missionaries to 
overcome social, cultural, demonic, political, and legal difficulties 
and rendering successful their efforts to lead people to saving faith 
and to establish a community of followers of Jesus. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 16:11-40 
11a Action We put outto sea 
b Setting: geographical from Troas 
c Action & Place and took a straight course to Samothrace; 
d Action & Place the next day we went on to Neapolis. 
12a Setting: geographical From there 
b Action & Place we traveled to Philippi, 
c Description a leading city of that district of Macedonia and 
d Description a Roman colony. 
e Action & Time We stayed several days in that city. 
13a Setting: temporal On the Sabbath 
b Action we went outside the city gate 
c lace by the river, 
d Reason where we expected to find a synagogue. 
e Action We sat down 
f Action and spoke to the women 
g dentification who had gathered there. 
14a Character entrance One of the women who listened was Lydia, 
b Jescription a merchant dealing in purple cloth, 
c Description from the city of Thyatira, 
d Description a God-fearer. 
e Action The Lord opened her heart 
£ Result so that she followed what Paul said. 
15a Event When she and the members of her household were baptized, 
b Action she invited us, 
c saying, 
d Condition “If you consider me to be faithful to the Lord, 
e Entreaty come and stay at my house.” 
f Action And she strongly urged us. 
16a Setting: temporal 
& spatial Once when we were going to the synagogue, 
b Character entrance we met a slave girl 
Continued on next page. 
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who had a spirit of divination and 
who brought great profit to her owners 
by giving oracles. 
She followed Paul and the rest of us, 
shouting: 
“These men are slaves of the Most High God 
who proclaim to you a way to salvation.” 
She kept doing this 
for many days. 
Then Paul, 
who was greatly disturbed by this, 
turned around and said to the spirit: 
lorder you 
in the name of Jesus Christ 
to come out of her!” 
And the spirit came out of her 
that very hour. 


When her owners saw 
that their prospects of financial profit were gone, 
they seized Paul and 
Silas and 
dragged them into the agora 
to face the city officials. 
They brought them before the chief magistrates 
and said: 
“These men throw our city into confusion. 
They are Jews 
and they are proclaiming customs 
that are unlawful for us Romans to adopt or practice. 
The crowd joined in attacking them, 
and the magistrates had them stripped of their clothes and 
ordered that they be beaten with rods. 


” 


After they had been severely beaten, 
they threw them into prison. 
They ordered the jailer 
to guard them 
securely. 


Following these orders, 
he put them in the inner cell and 
secured their feet in the stocks. 


About midnight 
Paul and Silas were praying and 
singing hymns to God, 
and the other prisoners listened to them. 


Event Suddenly there was a large earthquake, 

Result which shook the foundations of the prison. 
Event Immediately all the doors were opened, 
Event and everyone's chains came loose. 
Event The jailer woke up and 
Event saw the prison doors open; 
Action he drew his sword and 

Intention was about to kill himself 

Reason because he assumed that the prisoners had escaped. 
Action But Paul shouted 

with a loud voice, 

Exhortation “Do not harm yourself! 
Assertion We are all here!” 
Action The jailer called for lights, 
Action rushed in, and 
Action fell down trembling before Paul and Silas. 
Action Then he brought them outside 
Action and said, 
Question “Gentlemen, what must I do to be saved?” 
Response They answered, 
Exhortation “Believe in the Lord Jesus, 
Result and you will be saved — 

Identification you and 

Identification your household.” 
Action They spoke the word of the Lord to him and 

to all the people in his household. 
Action & Time The jailer took them at that hour of the night and 
Action washed their wounds. 
Event & Participant Then he and 
Participant his entire household 
were baptized 

Time at once. 
Action He brought them into his house and 
Action set food before them. 
Event He and his entire household were overjoyed 

Reason because he had come to faith in God. 
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Time When morning came, 
Action the magistrates sent the lictors with the order: 
Command “Let these men go!” 

Action The jailer reported these words to Paul, 
saying: 

Report “The magistrates sent word 

to let you go. 

Permission Now you can leave. 

Instruction Go in peace.” 

Action But Paul said to them: 
Accusation “They beat us in public, 
Complaint without due process, 
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d 1 & Reason men who are Roman citizens, 
ind they threw us into prison. 
estion And now they are releasing us in secret? 
No! 
Let them come themselves and 
escort us out.” 


The lictors reported these words to the magistrates. 
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b When they heard that they were Roman citizens, 
c they became frightened. 
39a They came, 
b and they placated them, 
€ and they escorted them from the prison, 
d asking them to leave the city. 
40a Setting: temporal After they left the prison, 
b Action & Place they went to Lydia’s house, 
É Action where they met and encouraged the believers. 
d Action Then they departed. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The episode of Paul’s missionary work in Philippi is narrated in five 
incidents. (1) Luke reports the conversion of Lydia, a wealthy 
purple merchant who was a God-fearer (vv. 11-15). Paul and his 
associates travel to Philippi, visit the synagogue by the river, and 
proclaim the gospel to women in the synagogue. Lydia becomes a 
believer and is baptized along with her family, and she invites the 
missionaries to stay in her house. 


(2) The next incident is the exorcism of a spirit of divination from 
a slave girl (vv. 16-18), which corresponds to Peter’s confrontation 
with Ananias and Sapphira in Jerusalem (5:1-11) and with Simon 
Magus in Samaria (8:17-24), as well as Paul’s confrontation with 
Bar-Jesus in Paphos (13:6-11). It is narrated in three parts: a 
biographical introduction of the slave girl, followed by the girl’s 
prophetic utterance concerning the missionaries on the streets of 
Philippi, which prompts Paul to exorcise the demonic spirit from 
the girl. 


(3) Luke then narrates the arrest of Paul and Silas (vv. 19-24) by 
the owners of the slave girl, the accusation of the missionaries 
before the city magistrates, and their imprisonment in a secure cell 
in the local prison. 


(4) In wv. 25-34, Paul and Silas pray and sing songs at night in 
prison. An earthquake happens, which opens the prison and moves 
prisoners’ chains. The ensuing encounter with the jailer is narrated 
in great detail (vv. 27-34), focusing on his conversion. 


(5) The final incident relates the discharge of the missionaries 
(vv. 35-40) in six stages: the magistrates’ order of release of Paul 
and Silas, the jailer’s communication of the release order to Paul 
and Silas, Paul’s protest by appeal to his Roman citizenship, the 
magistrates’ apology, Paul’s encouragement of the new believers in 
Lydia’s house, and the missionaries’ departure from Philippi. 


The episode is a historical narrative with two conversion stories 
(Lydia, vv. 14-15; the jailer and his family, vv. 29-34), two miracle 
stories (the exorcism of the slave girl, vv. 16-18; the earthquake that 
opens the prison doors, v. 26), and a travel notice (vv. 11-12). Luke 
uses direct speech to create a vivid account of the events; six 
different people speak: Lydia (v. 15); the slave girl and her spirit of 
divination (v. 17); the owners of the slave girl (vv. 20-21); the 
jailer, who inquires about salvation and later communicates the 
magistrates’ decision to Paul and Silas (vv. 30, 36); the local police, 
who tell the jailer to release the missionaries (v. 35); Paul, who 
commands the spirit to leave the girl, commands the jailer not to 
harm himself, explains salvation, and requests public rehabilitation 
(vv. 18, 28, 31, 37). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Mission in Philippi (16:11-40) 
A. The Conversion of the Purple-Merchant Lydia 
(16:11-15) 
1. Travel from Troas to Philippi (16:11-12b) 
2. The city of Philippi (16:12c-e) 
3. Visit to the synagogue of Philippi (16:13a-d) 
4. Proclamation of the gospel to women in the 
synagogue (16:13e-g) 
5. The conversion of Lydia (16:14) 
6. The baptism of Lydia and her family (16:15a) 
7. Lydia’s invitation of the missionaries to stay in her 
house (16:15b-f) 
B. The Exorcism of a Spirit of Divination from a Slave 
Girl (16:16-18) 
1. Biographical introduction of the slave girl (16:16) 
2. The slave girl’s prophetic utterance concerning the 
missionaries (16:17-18b) 
3. The exorcism of the demonic spirit (16:18c-j) 


C. The Arrest of Paul and Silas (16:19-24) 
1. The arrest of Paul and Silas by the owners of the slave 
girl (16:19) 
2. The accusation of Paul and Silas before the city 
magistrates (16:20-23) 
a. The accusation by the owners of the slave girl of 
illegal activities (16:20-21) 
b. The attack of the citizens (16:22a) 
c. The magistrates order the flogging of Paul and Silas 
(16:22b-c) 
d. Paul and Silas are flogged (16:23a) 
e. The magistrates order the imprisonment of Paul and 
Silas (16:23b-e) 
3. The imprisonment of Paul and Silas in a secure cell 
(16:24) 
D. The Conversion of the Jailer (16:25-34) 
1. The prayers and the singing of Paul and Silas in prison 
(16:25) 
2. The earthquake (16:26a-b) 
3. The opening of the prison and of the chains (16:26c- 
d) 
4. The encounter with the jailer (16:27-34) 
a. The jailer’s attempted suicide (16:27) 
b. Paul saves the jailer from suicide (16:28) 
c. The jailer’s acknowledgment of Paul’s superior 
status (16:29) 
d. The removal of the prisoners from their cell 
(16:30a) 
e. The jailer’s question about salvation (16:30b-c) 
f. Paul proclaims the gospel to the jailer and his family 
(16:31-32) 
g. The jailer’s care for the missionaries (16:33a-b) 
h. The baptism of the jailer and his family (16:33c-f) 
i. The jailer’s care for the missionaries (16:34a-b) 
j. The jailer’s joy about his faith in God (16:34c-d) 
E. The Discharge of the Missionaries (16:35-40) 
1. The magistrates’ order of release of Paul and Silas 
(16:35) 
2. The jailer’s communication of the release order to 
Paul and Silas (16:36) 


3. Paul’s protest by appeal to his Roman citizenship 
(16:37) 

4. The magistrates’ apology (16:38-39) 

5. Paul’s encouragement of the new believers in Lydia’s 
house (16:40a-c) 

6. The departure from Philippi (16:40d) 


Explanation of the Text 


16:11 We put out to sea from Troas and took a straight course 
to Samothrace; the next day we went on to Neapolis 
(Avaxdevres SE And Tpwädog EÜHLSPOLNOAHEV EIG LapobpaKny, 
Tf SE Entobon eig NEav nöALV). Luke begins the episode with a 
note on Paul’s travel from Troas in the province of Asia to Philippi 
in the province of Macedonia (vv. 11-12a).! Paul and his associates 
“put out to sea” from the harbor in Troas on a ship that sailed 
across the Mare Macedonicum, the northern part of the Aegean Sea, 
past the island of Iambros, taking a straight course to Samothrace, a 
town on the northern end of the island with the same name, which 
was dominated by a high mountain. The ship anchored for the night 
and sailed the following day to Neapolis on the coast of Macedonia. 


16:12 From there we traveled to Philippi, a leading city of that 
district of Macedonia and a Roman colony. We stayed several 
days in that city (KAkeldev eis PAinnoug, ÄTLIG EoTiv mpWTN TÄG 
uepisoc TG Maxedoviac nOALc, KOAMVia. FEV SE Ev TavTH TH 
TÓAEL StatpiBovTEs Nuspas Tıväg). Paul and his coworkers travel 
the from harbor city of Neapolis on the Roman road called Via 
Egnatia to Philippi, where they stay for “several days” (ńuépaç 
tiväc), a rather vague indication of time. The imperfect tense of the 
auxiliary verb “stayed” (rev) suggests a continuous stay; perhaps 
the phrase refers to the time they stay in the city before the next 
Sabbath, when they establish contact with the Jewish community. 


Luke describes the city of Philippi with two phrases. (1) It was “a 
leading city” (npwrn mÖöALG) of the Macedonian district to which it 
belonged. The term translated as “district” (ugpic) designates a 
region or an administrative district. Since 148 BC the four districts 
of Macedonia were retained as judicial districts only, having lost 
administrative independence. The chief city of the district to which 
Philippi belonged was Amphipolis. The term translated as “leading” 


(mpWTn) often refers to the capital city in administrative contexts. 
But this cannot be the meaning here. Thus, this term is best 
understood to reflect the civic pride of the citizens of Philippi, who 
regarded their city as the “leading” city of the region—“foremost,” 
or “most honored” city.2 (2) Philippi was a Roman colony 
(KoAwvla) with between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants. 


16:13 On the Sabbath we went outside the city gate by the 
river, where we expected to find a synagogue. We sat down 
and spoke to the women who had gathered there (Ti TE Nnepa 
TOV oaßßätwv EENAAOHEV ëw TAS rÜANG mapa wOTALOV OÙ 
EVOHLLOHEV mpooevynv Eival, Kal Kaioavtes EAaAOÜNEV Taic 
oVvEeAH0U0ALG yuvatgéiv). Luke’s narrative of the missionary 
activity of Paul in Philippi is selective. He merely relates that Paul 
established contact with the Jewish community on the Sabbath, as 
was his custom,? without specifically indicating that Paul 
proclaimed the good news of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah, to the 
assembled Jews, which is surely what he did. Paul knew that the 
Jews of Philippi assemble “outside the city gate” next to the river. 
The river can hardly be the Gangites (or Bounarbachi) river, which 
is 1.5 miles (2.4 km.) from the city and thus too far for a journey on 
the Sabbath day (see 1:12). A better alternative is the river west of 
the city that was close to the city, flowing parallel to the city walls 
at a distance of about fifty yards at one point in the vicinity of the 
third gate.* 


Instead of the usual term “synagogue” (oUvaywyr), Luke uses the 
term “place of prayer” (mpooeuyn), a Greek term that means 
“Jewish prayer house”5 and can thus be translated with the more 
common term “synagogue.” Some surmise that the use of the 
expression “place of prayer” indicates that the Jews of Philippi were 
meeting “al fresco” in the open air.6 This is not necessarily so: if the 
local Jews lived within the city walls, they could have met in a 
private house situated near the river, which would have not been 
unusual for a Jewish diaspora community. Note that the weather in 
Macedonia does not permit outdoor meetings throughout the entire 
year. The fact that the “place of prayer” was outside the city walls 
does not preclude that they were meeting in a building. Some 
diaspora Jewish communities preferred to build their meeting 
places outside the city near a body of water.” The river could be 
used for ceremonial immersion. 


The reference to women who had gathered (ovveAdovoatsc), 
presumably in the synagogue, could mean that the Jewish men and 
the women met at different times; or it could mean that only the 
women were willing to speak with Paul and his friends. The women 
would have included Jews by birth, perhaps proselytes, and Gentile 
God-fearers who sympathized with the Jewish religion and prayed 
to Israel’s God. As Paul and his friends sat and “spoke” 
(EXaAoÜneV) with the women, they would have explained their 
reason for visiting Philippi: to proclaim the good news of Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior. Sitting is a natural posture for teaching. The 
imperfect tense of this verb may indicate teaching over an extended 
period of time. 


16:14 One of the women who listened was Lydia, a merchant 
dealing in purple cloth, from the city of Thyatira, a God-fearer. 
The Lord opened her heart so that she followed what Paul said 
(Kal Tig yvvn vópatı AUSia, TOPPUPOTWALG TOAEWS OVATEIPWV 
oeßouévn TOV OEdv, fKOVEV, NG ó KÜpLog Sujvolgev TV Kapdlav 
APOGEXELV TOLG AAAOVHEVOLS UO TOD TlavAOV). Luke now singles 
out one particular person, Lydia, not only to illustrate Paul’s 
missionary work but to explain the origins of the congregation in 
Philippi, which met in Lydia’s house (v. 40). Lydia is introduced 
(like Cornelius) with her name, profession, provenance, and 
religious status as a God-fearer. Since Thyatira, the city from which 
she came and in which she probably held citizenship, was located in 
Lydia, her name has sometimes been explained as that of a 
freedwoman whose name as a slave was “the Lydian woman,” the 
latinized form of the name indicating that her former master was a 
Roman.® 


Lydia is a “merchant dealing in purple cloth” (mop@updmwA.tc). A 
Latin inscription from Philippi refers to dealers in purple, an 
inscription from Thessalonica documents a guild of purple dyers, 
and an inscription from Philippi mentions purple dyers from 
Thyatira.2 The purple dye was extracted from the purple fish 
(noppüpa, “purple-fish,” Lat. Murex trunculus, Purpura haemastoma). 
The purple industry had a long history in the cities of the 
Phoenician coast, particularly Tyre, but played an important role in 
Lydia and Phrygia in Asia Minor as well. Contrary to the opinion of 
many, “the use of purple was not restricted to the wealthy, for the 
majority of purple dyes was manufactured and readily accessible, in 


different grades of quality and color variation,” although colorfast 
purple extracted from the Murex was expensive.10 Purple could also 
be derived from rubia, the madder plant, the so-called “Turkey red,” 
which was used in Asia Minor. As a dealer in purple products 
(garments, blankets, carpets), Lydia would have been well-to-do. 


Lydia’s hometown was Thyatira, for which the dye industry is 
attested. Lydia may have lived in Thyatira while owning a retail 
shop in Philippi that she occasionally visited, or she may have 
settled in Philippi permanently. Her professional status as a 
merchant—evidently working on her own initiative and 
independently of a husband—suggests that she was widowed or 
divorced. If she was a freeborn woman with three children, or a 
freedwoman with four children, she would have been given a range 
of legal privileges according to Roman law, including “the right to 
undertake legal transactions without the necessity to obtain the 
consent” of her legal guardian (kyrios).!! The fact that she owned a 
house in which she evidently could accommodate Paul and his 
coworkers as well as the meetings of the emerging church (vv. 15, 
40) confirms that she is a woman of means. 


Lydia is a “God-fearer” (oeßou&vn TOV OEdv); the Greek term 
replaces the expression “those who fear God” (PoßoVnevoL TOV 
BE0V; see on 10:22) that Luke used earlier. She attends the Jewish 
synagogue; i.e., she is a Gentile who sympathizes with the Jewish 
faith and prays to Israel’s God. Luke describes her as hospitable, 
gracious, and humble (v. 15); like Cornelius, she is the ideal God- 
fearer. 


Luke notes that Lydia “listened” (NKovev); the imperfect may 
indicate that she listened for an extended period of time. Luke does 
not state that she was baptized (v. 15) on the very day that she met 
Paul and his coworkers. Paul spoke, Lydia listened, but it was the 
Lord who “opened” (Strvotgev)!2 Lydia’s heart, causing her to 
understand and accept the gospel. On account of the Lord’s 
initiative, Lydia “followed” closely the words spoken by Paul and 
turned to the proclamation of the good news of Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah, whose death, resurrection, and exaltation provides for the 
forgiveness of sins and eternal life to those who put their trust in 
Jesus. According to Rom 10:9, the “heart” is the “organ” of faith 
whose cause is Jesus, the Messiah, whose word is proclaimed, who 
has sent the apostle, and who opens the hearts of those who believe 


(Rom 10:14-17). 


16:15 When she and the members of her household were 
baptized, she invited us, saying, “If you consider me to be 
faithful to the Lord, come and stay at my house.” And she 
strongly urged us (Wc è Eßantioon Kai ó Oikoc adräg, 
TMAPEKGAEGEV A€yOUGa: Ei KEKPIKATE HE NIOTNV TH KUpiW eiva, 
ELOEAHÖVTEG EIG TOV OLKÖV LOU uévete: Kai napeßıLdoato udo). 
The conversion of Lydia leads to her baptism (€Baxtio@n; see on 
2:38).13 In the context of the Jewish synagogue, she would have 
been immersed in water, presumably in the river nearby. Luke notes 
that “the members of her household,” i.e., the people who live in 
her house,!4 are also baptized. Since Luke is not more specific, it is 
impossible to say whether Lydia’s household included children, 
slaves, or other dependents. 


The authenticity of Lydia’s faith is indicated in her eagerness to 
provide hospitality to Paul and his coworkers (note the parallel to 
the Cornelius episode; 10:48). Lydia “invited” Paul and his 
missionary team to come into her house and stay there, i.e., to sleep 
and eat in her house and to use it as the basis for their activities in 
the city. Perhaps the current accommodations of Paul and his 
friends were inadequate in her eyes, which would be particularly 
true if they stayed in a hostel for travelers (gevo8oyxeiov).!5 


The formulation of her invitation as a conditional clause (“if you 
consider me to be faithful”) should not be taken to imply that 
perhaps she is not yet a believer.16 Lydia extends a polite invitation 
—which is repeated—to Paul, presenting her faith in the Lord as 
evidence that her new allegiance to Jesus has made her willing to 
share her house and thus her possessions with Paul and his 
associates—and with other believers in Jesus (v. 40). Lydia’s house 
becomes not only the basis for the subsequent missionary work of 
Paul in Philippi (vv. 16-17), but also the place where the emerging 
congregation of Philippi meets (v. 40). 


Luke reports no further missionary activity of Paul and his 
associates in Philippi. This does not necessarily mean, however, that 
they proclaim the gospel only in the synagogue outside the city or 
that only Lydia and later the prison official are converted. The 
action of the city magistrates suggests a longer stay and a more 
extensive evangelistic activity in Philippi. 


16:16 Once when we were going to the synagogue, we met a 
slave girl who had a spirit of divination and who brought great 
profit to her owners by giving oracles (€yéveTo è mOpEVOLEVWV 
uV giç THV MPOOELXNV matsioknv Tia ExXoVoav Vveüna 
MVOWVA UTAVTHOaL Nulv, ÄTLIG Epyaolav MOAANV mapetyev TOC 
Kuplols UTS navrevouevn). The second incident of the Philippi 
episode narrates the exorcism of a spirit of divination from a slave 
girl (vv. 16-18). Luke first notes that Paul and his coworkers 
regularly visit the synagogue, surely to preach to Jews and God- 
fearers about Jesus and to teach the new converts. On one occasion, 
as they are walking through the city, they meet a slave girl who is 
possessed by a demon. Luke specifies that she has “a spirit of 
divination” (nveüna núðwva); the term translated as “spirit” 
denotes here an evil spirit, a demon. 


The term python (mUOwv) refers to the enormous female dragon 
(or snake) called Python, which Apollo killed near Delphi; the town 
and the god were given the nickname Pytho.!7 The Greek term 
python (núðwv) came to designate a “spirit of divination” and was 
then also used of ventriloquists, who were believed to have such a 
spirit dwelling in their belly.18 The syntax of the Greek expression 
can be read in two ways: the slave girl had a spirit named Python, 
or she had a pythonic spirit, i.e., a spirit that produced oracles. The 
latter is certainly what was happening: the girl was “giving oracles” 
(uavtevouévn), perhaps speaking with her belly. She foretold the 
future or used her abilities to inform clients how to protect 
themselves from misfortune or how to harm their enemies—psychic 
gifts that attracted people who paid for her services and that 
consequently brought “great profit” for her “owners” (KUploL 
auTäg). 

It is possible, but not necessary, that the disclosure of oracles 
took place in a local temple rather than in a private home. For 
Luke, the implied reference to clairvoyants speaking in a way that 
appears to be ventriloquism would have had strongly evil 
connotations; in the LXX the term “belly-talkers” (€yyaotpiuv6ov) is 
regularly used for mediums—such as the witch of Endor—whose 
activities are condemned.19 


16:17 She followed Paul and the rest of us, shouting: “These 
men are slaves of the Most High God who proclaim to you a 


way to salvation” (abTn KaTaKoAouV9oVoa TH Marw Kal Nulv 
Erpalev A€yovoa: OVTOL Oi GveOpwxot SodAOL Tod Oeod TOÜ 
UVLOTOL eioiv, OITIVES KaTayyéAXOVOLW Div óðòv OWTNplac). 
Since the first time that the psychic slave girl met Paul (v. 16), she 
follows him and his associates around whenever he walks through 
the city. As she does so, she shouts in a prophecy that “these men 
are slaves of the Most High God who proclaim to you a way to 
salvation.” Inspired by the spirit of divination, her prophecy is 
ambiguous at least in three respects. 


(1) While the term “the Most High God” (6 He0G 6 ÜWLoToG) may 
refer to Israel’s God,?° it could also refer to Zeus as the highest deity 
of the Greek pantheon, the god on the highest mountain (Mount 
Olympus), who is the lord of heaven. Numerous inscriptions 
document that the worship of Zeus as Zeus Hypsistos (Zevc 
UloTos) and Theos Hypsistos (OE0G ÜWLOTOG) was alive and well.21 
Of particular interest are inscriptions that link the “Most High God” 
with the epithet “listening” (€srKooc), which was virtually the 
same as “savior” (owTNp), since “the god who hears was great or 
the greatest, and vice versa.”22 Note that Luke uses the expression 
“the Most High God” elsewhere only as the appellation from a 
demon-possessed man (Luke 8:28). While the Jews living in Philippi 
would think of the God of Israel as the only true God, the Greek and 
Roman citizens of Philippi would take the reference to refer to Zeus 
or another “listening god” whom they already worship and from 
whom they expect salvation.23 


(2) While the term “slaves” (SoDAOL) is also used in nonbiblical 
Greek for the relationship of human beings to a god in the sense of 
being subservient to that god,24 the early Christian notion of being 
“slaves of God”25 has nothing to do with “cringing servility, fear of 
displeasing the master and particularly fear of the punishment that 
may follow,”26 but has everything to do with total devotion to God, 
who has given his Son to die for the sins of the world. 

(3) The phrase “way to salvation” (6806 owTnplac), with no 
definite article, could be understood by pagans in Philippi in terms 
of Paul proclaiming one path to salvation among many possibilities 
of finding salvation.?7 


16:18 She kept doing this for many days. Then Paul, who was 
greatly disturbed by this, turned around and said to the spirit: 


“I order you in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her!” 
And the spirit came out of her that very hour (to0To è éxoiet 
Ent MOAAAG HuEepac. StasovnOsic SE TavAoc Kal Entotrpebag TH 
AVEÜHATL EimEV: mapayy~AA@ ool Ev óvópatı TInood Xptotod 
eFerOetv an’ avtijc Kal EIÄAHEV at Ti Wea). The spectacle of 
the psychic slave girl following Paul and his fellow missionaries, 
shouting about God the Most High and a path to salvation that 
these visitors proclaim, occurred in the streets of Philippi for “many 
days” (note the imperfect tense of “kept doing,” émoiet). Paul may 
have tolerated her shouting for a period of time because he was 
aware of the anti-Jewish sentiments of the Roman population and 
the possible consequences in a conflict. 


Paul’s response is narrated with three aorist verbs. First, he was 
“greatly disturbed” (StamovnGeic), annoyed because he perceived it 
was a demonic spirit speaking from the slave girl, a psychic whose 
messages were exploited by her owners as a source of financial 
gain. The girl is thus doubly unqualified to proclaim the truth of the 
good news of Jesus. Second, he “turned around” (€mtotpéWas); i.e., 
he confronted the spirit that spoke from the girl. Third, he spoke 
(einev) to the spirit, commanding him to come out of the girl. The 
verb “order” (napayy&AXw) denotes a directive from an 
authoritative source.28 The command “in the name of Jesus Christ” 
(€v OvduaTL Inoot Xptotov) establishes for the citizens of Philippi 
(and for Luke’s readers) that the source of salvation is Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior (cf. 2:21, 40). An order “in the name of Jesus” 
is a command of Jesus himself.29 


Luke narrates the reaction of the spirit in stark, dramatic terms: 
the spirit obeys by coming out of the girl in “that very hour” (auth 
Ti] Wpa), i.e., immediately. Paul removes not only the ambiguity 
from the psychic girl’s proclamation in the streets of Philippi, he 
also removes the source of her gift of clairvoyance. Luke does not 
tell us whether the girl becomes a believer in Jesus, finding the one 
way to true salvation that Paul was preaching, but he narrates the 
reaction of the girl’s owners, who find that a major source of their 
income is gone. 


16:19 When her owners saw that their prospects of financial 
profit were gone, they seized Paul and Silas and dragged them 
into the agora to face the city officials (iŝóvteç è oi KUpLOL 
auTÄs OTL EEÄAGEV N ¿Amic TÄG Epyaolacg aUTWV, EmtAaBOUEVOL 


TOV HladAov Kal TOV LIA eiAKvoav EIG TV Ayopüv émi TOUS 
Gpyovtac). The third incident of the Philippi episode narrates the 
arrest of Paul and Silas (vv. 19-24). The reaction of the slave girl’s 
owners to the removal of the spirit of divination is reported with 
three verbs in the aorist tense. (1) They “saw” that their prospects 
for financial gain had vanished; i.e., they had evidence that led 
them to conclude that the slave girl could no longer provide oracles 
for which their customers paid them. Thus, their “prospects” 
(€Asic) for continued financial gain from their psychic slave left as 
well. Presumably Paul would have anticipated the economic 
ramifications of the exorcism; if so, he clearly is more concerned 
about the authenticity of his message than about the fate of the 
slave girl or her owners. 


(2) They “seized” (En&aßönevou Paul and Silas; i.e., they 
grabbed them by their arms, forcing them to accompany them to 
the authorities. Their action might be described as a semiofficial 
arrest, the channeling of private revenge in the context of the 
obligation to conduct a judicial procedure. 


(3) They “dragged” them into the agora (@yopd), in the Roman 
colony of Philippi the Forum, the central public square whose 
buildings reflected the political, religious, social, and economic 
focus of the city, where they wanted them to face2° the authorities. 
The term translated as “officials” (oi Gpyovtecs) denotes here 
“rulers” who have administrative authority in Philippi;3! among 
them are the “chief magistrates” mentioned in v. 20. The following 
scene may have taken place on the northwest side of the agora, the 
probable site of the bema or rostrum, the raised podium where 
hearings and trials took place. 


16:20-21 They brought them before the chief magistrates and 
said: “These men throw our city into confusion. They are Jews 
and they are proclaiming customs that are unlawful for us 
Romans to adopt or practice” (kai mpooayayOvTEec AÙTOÙG TOC 
OTPATNYOLG Einav: ODTOL Oi AvOpwxolt EKTapdooovOtV HOV TH 
MOALV, Tovsaiol brdpyovtes, Kal KatayyéAAOvow EON a OvK 
éEeotiv Nulv nmapadséyeo0at OVSE nolEeiv Pwpaiotc ovotv). The 
owners of the girl bring32 Paul and Silas to the “chief magistrates” 
(oi otpatnyoi); the Greek term corresponds to the Latin term 
duoviri iure dicundo,33 the officers of record who had jurisdiction 
(below the praetor of the province), which means that they could 


judge cases personally and serve as public prosecutors in criminal 
and in civil cases in the colony; they convened the city council 
(ordo decurionum) and the popular assembly of the citizens, they 
conducted the election of other officials, and they represented the 
city before the emperor and before the official authorities of other 
cities. 

Luke relates the accusation of the psychic slave’s owners against 
Paul and Silas in direct speech, highlighting the significance of the 
charges and the potentially disastrous consequences for the two 
missionaries. The owners of the girl formulate their accusation in 
political terms, utilizing slogans of Roman patriotism, the 
xenophobia of a Roman colony, and latent pagan anti-Judaism. In 
doing so, they mask the real reason for the legal initiative (the loss 
of revenue resulting from the exorcism of the Python spirit), which 
is consistent with Roman law in that loss of profit was not relevant 
to criminal law.34 


Their accusation consists of two elements. (1) The accused are 
agitators causing an uproar in the city. The Greek verb “throw ... 
into confusion” (€kTapdooovotv) denotes the action of causing an 
uproar: “agitate, cause trouble to, throw into confusion” (BDAG). 
Causing a disturbance in the city would have to be punished by the 
authorities, whose main responsibility—particularly in a Roman 
colony—was to maintain order. The punishment depended on the 
kind of disturbance. Roman law distinguished different kinds of 
disturbances that were sanctioned as crimen. There was the tumultus, 
the disturbance of the peace, and the public brawl or assault, which 
was closely related to the charge of turba, both punishable by the 
payment of damages. More serious was the charge of seditio, 
understood as a serious disturbance of public order, a breach of the 
public peace, particularly in connection with larger groups banding 
together, i.e., a rebellion, punished by exile (exilium), loss of 
citizenship and all assets, and even death.35 


The charge of causing a disturbance, directed against the 
missionaries, is new in Luke’s account, which has so far described 
only Jews as causing disturbances.36 The reference to “these men” 
(ovtOL oi GvOpwaot) has a derogatory connotation, as is their 
description as “Jews” (Iovdato—being Jewish, they can be 
expected to cause trouble. Anti-Jewish bigotry was found among 
both Greeks and Romans, in views and actions of government 


officials and as popular prejudice.37 Since Paul and Silas are Jews 
visiting their city, they are aliens (peregrini) who possess neither 
influence (potentia) nor favor (gratia) among the citizens of Philippi 
—in contrast to the accusers, who are “Romans” and thus legally 
and socially superior. The self-designation “us Romans” (IV ... 
‘Pwpatotc) reflects the Latin character of the city and the civic pride 
of its citizens. Since Paul and Silas have (presumably) no money, 
their poverty would be regarded with suspicion, easily connected 
with criminal behavior. 


(2) The accused have introduced new “customs” (€0n) that are 
“unlawful” (à obK £ZeoTıv) for Roman citizens. The syndicate who 
controlled the psychic woman argue, in other words, that the two 
Jewish men are seeking to alter the ancestral customs (mores) of the 
Roman colony of Philippi, altering the way of life of the Romans 
living in Philippi, as these visitors teach the Philippians to live like 
Jews (e.g., by refusing to worship in pagan temples), which in 
Roman eyes amounts to revolution. Roman custom, understood as 
mos maiorum (“custom of the fathers”), was “the core concept of 
Roman traditionalism.”38 


The Roman citizens of Philippi were proud of their place in 
history, their colony being the site of the decisive battle between 
those who wanted to avenge the murder of Julius Caesar and his 
murderers. Since Philippi participated in “the most important 
historical roots of the constitution of the Roman state, the 
principate of the Julian-Claudian dynasty,” it was a city “in which 
the Roman self-consciousness is formed as trust in the divine right 
and the inspired ability of the Julian-Claudian family.”39 Public 
teaching about a Jewish Savior and a public exorcism performed by 
invoking the Messiah of the Jewish people (v. 18) could easily be 
construed as undermining the Roman identity and the civic 
distinctiveness of Philippi and its citizens. Since the accusation is 
directed against Paul and Silas as Jewish teachers, whose message 
the accusers may not have known let alone understood, the charge 
of introducing new “customs” that Romans may not adopt or 
practice could refer to circumcision, the observance of the Sabbath, 
and the Jewish dietary laws—the three practices of the Jews most 
often attacked by pagans. 


If the Roman citizens in Philippi were aware of recent 
developments in Rome, the charges of Paul’s accusers may be linked 


with the fact that this was a critical time for Jews. Seneca, the anti- 
Jewish adviser of the imperial court, returned from exile, and 
Claudius intensified his program of restoring the ancient Roman 
religion while at the same time (but for other reasons; see on 18:2) 
expelling the Jews from the city of Rome because “men of foreign 
birth” had caused disturbances at the instigation of a certain 
Chrestus.4° In such a political climate, the public teaching of 
“Jewish customs” was an invitation, from the Roman perspective, of 
promoting what the emperor was restricting. 


16:22 The crowd joined in attacking them, and the magistrates 
had them stripped of their clothes and ordered that they be 
beaten with rods (kai ovveméotn ó OYAOS KaT avTAV Kal oi 
OTPATNHYOL wEplpEavtes aUTWV TA inATla EKEAEVOV PaPdieEtv). 
Before Luke narrates the action taken by the chief magistrates, he 
comments on the reaction of the crowd in the agora who has 
witnessed the accusations leveled by the owners of the clairvoyant 
woman against Paul and Silas. The verb translated “joined in 
attacking [them]” (ovvergotn) does not denote a mob riot but the 
spontaneous participation of the citizens of Philippi in the legal 
proceedings. The prefix (ovv-) that accounts for the notion of 
“joining” correlates the behavior of the crowd with the behavior of 
the accusers, and these had articulated their complaints against 
Paul and Silas in legal terms and in an orderly fashion. Had their 
intervention resembled a “riot,” they would have bludgeoned the 
two visitors and not taken them to the magistrates in the agora. The 
crowd’s concerted opposition to accuse Paul and Silas “might dash 
any hopes of favour from the magistrates and effectively silence the 
accused who might otherwise claimed what protections Roman 
citizenship could afford.”41 


Paul does not appeal to his Roman citizenship at this point (see 
later v. 37), a fact that can be explained with reference to practical, 
religious, and missionary reasons. Such an appeal may have caused 
legal complications that would have required time to resolve, 
causing unwanted delays.42 Since the accusers had linked their 
charges with judaeophobic sentiments, an appeal to Roman 
citizenship could have been interpreted as a negative qualification 
of Jewish identity, which Paul would not have wanted to happen, 
since he wanted to maintain contacts with local synagogues and 
since he proclaimed the God of the Jews and a Jewish Savior. In 


addition, an appeal to Roman citizenship in the context of the 
accusers’ appeal to the civic pride of the Roman citizens of Philippi 
would have implied the endorsement of Roman civitas as the 
magistrates of Philippi would have described it, thus putting his 
proclamation of the good news of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and the 
Savior of humankind, at risk. Thus, Paul’s silence concerning his 
citizenship at this point “reflects a carefully considered choice 
rather than a novelistic dramatization or the expression of Luke’s 
juridical naivete.”43 And we should not forget that Paul at times 
deliberately refrained from insisting on all his rights (1 Cor 9:12). 


The chief magistrates ordered the lictors (bailiffs of the 
magistrates whose responsibility was often to inflict punishment) to 
strip Paul and Silas of their clothes as preparation for the flogging, 
which was administered on the bare skin. Then they beat them with 
rods (paPdigetv). Flogging and beating occur in the Roman legal 
system as concomitant punishment combined with other penalties, 
e.g., the death penalty or the removal of citizenship. During the 
imperial period beatings were also administered as independent 
penalty. Flogging was also used during interrogation to extort a 
confession. The beating was severe; v. 23a speaks of “many blows” 
(nOAAAG wANYaG, translated as “severely beaten”), and v. 33 speaks 
of “wounds” (tv mny@v) that needed to be cleaned. Their 
punishment is consistent with the fact that the chief magistrates 
treated them as low-status individuals who could be assumed to be 
guilty of criminal behavior by accusation alone. Paul relates in 2 
Cor 11:25 that he was beaten with rods three times; the beating in 
Philippi was one such occasion. 


16:23-24 After they had been severely beaten, they threw 
them into prison. They ordered the jailer to guard them 
securely. Following these orders, he put them in the inner cell 
and secured their feet in the stocks (moAAdc TE ÈmIBÉVTEG 
autoic mwAnyag EBßadov EIG PLAAKNV smapayyeiAavtes TO 
SEOHOMVAAKL AoparAGso TNpElv avtovs. Öç mapayyeAtav 
TOLAUTHV AGBWV EBAAEV aUTOUG EIG TV EOWTEpav PLAAKNV Kal 
TOÙG nóðaç NOoPaAloaTo aUTWV Eig TO EVAOV). The severe beating 
was followed by a further punishment: Paul and Silas are thrown 
into prison. The magistrates employ incarceration as a police 
measure for the short-term penalty of misbehaving individuals in 
the context of their coercitio, i.e., “the authority of Roman 


magistrates to intervene when they judged the public order had 
been violated by citizens and non-citizens, restricting their rights 
and exercising sovereign power.”44 Since Luke does not suggest that 
the magistrates want to put Paul and Silas on trial at a later date, 
the imprisonment is not a pretrial detention. 


The magistrates order the jailer to guard the two men “securely” 
(Gomardc), i.e., in a manner that ensures continuing detention. 
Consequently, the jailer puts Paul and Silas in “the inner prison,” 
i.e., in an inner maximum security cell, where he secures their feet 
in the stocks made of wood.45 The prison would be located near the 
court and thus near the agora of the city. The jailer was neither a 
Roman official nor a Roman soldier with the rank of a centurion or 
a veteran,*6 but probably a public slave, i.e., a slave owned by the 
city whom the magistrates had put in charge of the city jail, 
responsible for securing the prisoners with the help of junior 
slaves.47 He would be familiar with the reasons why the two Jewish 
teachers are incarcerated: prisoners and their crimes are entered 
into a log. Eighteen years earlier, Paul himself had thrown followers 
of Jesus into prison (8:3). Now he sits in a jail himself. 


16:25 About midnight Paul and Silas were praying and singing 
hymns to God, and the other prisoners listened to them (kata 
SÈ TO HEOOVÜKTLOV HatdA0c Kal LIAS npooevyóuevol ÜUVOLV TOV 
HEÖV, ExNKpO@VTO SE aUTWV oi S€ouLOL). The fourth incident of 
the Philippi episode narrates the conversion of the jailer (vv. 25- 
34). Luke begins with the reaction of Paul and Silas to the events 
that have transpired—the first statement about their behavior since 
Paul’s command to the Python spirit to leave the slave girl (v. 18). 
Since then, the two missionaries have been portrayed as the passive 
“recipients” of the actions of others (vv. 19-24). The description of 
their deportment in the maximum security cell confirms what the 
reader expects: their spirit has not been extinguished, despite the 
fact that they have been in prison for probably over twelve hours, #8 
that they are sitting on the floor in a most uncomfortable position 
with their feet secured in the stocks, that the open wounds and the 
dried blood would make them grimace with pain, that they are 
confined in utter darkness (in the innermost cell), and that they 
evidently cannot sleep—they are still awake around midnight. 


Paul and Silas have been singing hymns (Uuvovuv) to God; the 
imperfect of the tense of this verb indicates continuous action over 


a period of time. A “hymn” (Öuvoç) to God is a song in praise of 
God that proclaims the virtues and deeds of God before others, or it 
is a song of praise to God, i.e., the reiteration of the virtues and 
deeds of God formulated as a prayer that is sung to a tune. The 
present tense of the participle translated as “(they) were praying” 
(POOELXÖHEVOL) is either circumstantial (while they were praying, 
they were singing hymns of praise) or modal (through their prayers 
they sang praises to God). Since the term buvoc is sometimes used 
to describe the psalms (Wado) of David, Paul and Silas may have 
been singing Old Testament psalms of thanksgiving and praise, 
particularly those that praise God for his help in times of distress. 
Or they are singing new, Christian compositions that would have 
included praise for God’s sending of his Son Jesus, Israel’s Messiah 
and Savior. Jews who know the psalms of David have ample 
material from which they can draw in times of acute physical 
suffering; examples include the imprisoned Joseph, Daniel’s three 
friends, the martyrs of the Maccabean period, and, of course, the 
example of Jesus. 


The prayers of Paul and Silas are not silent prayers, and their 
songs are not whispered in the darkness of the night. They pray and 
sing sotto voce, in the stale air and the stench of the maximum 
security cell, in the middle of the night, in complete darkness. The 
fact that the other prisoners are able to listen to Paul and Silas 
praying and singing hymns of praise suggests that they are 
accommodated in the same cell. There is some evidence in ancient 
literature that a jailer took prisoners from other rooms in the 
prison, or from the prison yard, and crammed them into the most 
secure part of the prison overnight.49 


16:26 Suddenly there was a large earthquake, which shook the 
foundations of the prison. Immediately all the doors were 
opened, and everyone’s chains came loose (äpvw è OELOLÖG 
EYEVETO uéyaç WOTE VAAELINVaL TA OELEALA TOU dEOUWTNpLOUL- 
NvewyOnoav è napaxpfina ai Hüpaı noat Kal rdvTwv TA SEoua 
avé6n). Luke’s narrative of the missionaries’ deliverance begins 
with the report of a “large earthquake” (oetoudc u£yac). While 
earthquakes were not uncommon in Macedonia, an earthquake at 
this particular time and place implies divine intervention, although 
it is not narrated as directly and as personally as in the prison 
escapes of Peter.50 The strong tremors of the earthquake affect the 


foundations of the prison, which are shaken; the doors are all 
opened, and the chains come loose from their moorings in the 
prison walls. As the earthquake happens suddenly, so its effects are 
felt both immediately and pervasively: “all the doors” are opened 
and “everyone’s chains” are released. 


16:27 The jailer woke up and saw the prison doors open; he 
drew his sword and was about to kill himself because he 
assumed that the prisoners had escaped (€usvoc è yevóuevoç 
ò SEOLOMVAGE Kal iSWV åvewyuévaç TAG BUpas TÄG PLAAKRÄG, 
OTAOÖNEVOG TV páyxyalpav MHEAAEV EavTOV Avalpelv voulwv 
EKTIEPELYEVAL TOUG SEopioUs). Rather than commenting on the 
reaction of the prisoners, which the reader would expect after the 
reference to Paul and Silas praying and singing hymns of praise in 
v. 25, Luke relates the reaction of the jailer, whose living quarters 
are on the premises of the city jail. After being awaked by the 
tremors of the earthquake and, probably, by the falling masonry, he 
notices the doors of the prison stand open. Assuming (vopiCwv) that 
the prisoners have escaped, he draws his sword in preparation for 
killing himself. In view of the punishment for allowing the prisoners 
to escape, he considers suicide a better alternative. As a slave, he 
may well have anticipated execution by crucifixion.5! 


16:28 But Paul shouted with a loud voice, “Do not harm 
yourself! We are all here!” (€mwvnoev S€ ueyáan @wvi] ó 
Tlatv0s A€yov: UNSEV PÄENG VEALTW KAKÓV, Anavtecs yap EopEev 
évedse). The first reference to Paul’s speech after the command to 
the Python spirit to leave the slave girl (v. 18) is his intervention in 
the life of the jailer, who is about to commit suicide. Luke does not 
indicate how Paul became aware of the jailer’s resolution to kill 
himself.52 But Paul interrupts the suicide in progress with a loud 
shout, exhorting the jailer not to harm himself, reassuring him that 
none of the prisoners has left the premises; they are all (Gmavtec) 
still “here” (€v0d5¢e). If indeed all prisoners were kept overnight in 
the inner maximum security cell of the jail, Paul would have known 
why none of the prisoners had left.53 


Luke’s readers would realize at this point that the accusations of 
the owners of the slave girl are indeed unfounded. By not fleeing, 
Paul demonstrates his commitment to civic order.5* Paul is 
concerned for the well-being of the jailer, just as Stephen was 


concerned for the men who were stoning him (7:60). 


16:29 The jailer called for lights, rushed in, and fell down 
trembling before Paul and Silas (aitfoas 8è PWTa eioenndnoev 
Kal EVTpOUOG yevóuevoç NPOOENEOEV TH TlavVAW Kai TH LAG). 
The jailer’s reaction to Paul’s reassuring shout is narrated with four 
verbs. He “called for lights,” i.e., asked his servants to bring torches, 
as the inside of the prison would have been in total darkness around 
midnight. He “rushed” into the maximum security cell. He was 
“trembling” as he presumably made a head count to ascertain the 
veracity of Paul’s reassuring shout, shaken not only by the 
earthquake but by the experience of his interrupted suicide. Then 
he “fell down” before Paul and Silas. 


This reaction is presumably due to two factors. Since pagans 
associated earthquakes with the action of a god, particularly 
Poseidon,55 the jailer would have thought that prostration before 
the prisoners who saved his life is the appropriate reaction. 
Moreover, since the jailer would have known about the religious 
crimes in the service of the Most High God of the Jews that Paul 
and Silas had been accused of, he certainly could have construed a 
causal connection between the earthquake, the opening of the 
prison doors, the dropping off of the chains, the potential for the 
escape of the prisoners, and the commanding and calming voice of 
Paul. 


16:30 Then he brought them outside and said, “Gentlemen, 
what must I do to be saved?” (kai npoayaywv avtovs sw Eqn: 
KUpLOL, Ti pe Set nolelv iva ow0ğð;). The last point also helps to 
explain the question of the jailer that he puts to Paul and Silas after 
he has let them out of the maximum security cell.5° He addresses 
them as “gentlemen” (KUptou), using a Greek term that may be 
nothing more than a polite address of the two men who have saved 
his life, but which also may indicate his perception that something 
extraordinary has happened that is somehow linked with these two 
prisoners. His question may reflect “religious terror” caused by the 
recognition that his abuse of the prisoners “had aroused the ire of 
the apostles’ gods”57; he asks the two men how he can be saved 
from the consequences of the wrath of the gods, perhaps from the 
wrath of the Most High God whom they have been proclaiming in 
the city.58 


If he had information about the message about Jesus, whom Paul 
and Silas proclaimed in the city as Israel’s Messiah and Savior of 
humankind, his question might inquire about the salvation and the 
forgiveness of sins that Jesus brings. It is impossible to assess the 
jailer’s knowledge of the content of Paul’s proclamation, however. 
In any case, the jailer formulates his readiness to religious action 
with a typically pagan perspective: he wants to know what he 
“must do” (dei noLeiv). In a pagan context, the answer would point 
the jailer to sacrifices that he should offer to the gods in order to 
appease their wrath. 


16:31 They answered, “Believe in the Lord Jesus, and you will 
be saved—you and your household” (oi 8è einav- niotevoov Eni 
TOV KUplov INooüv Kai oweNon ob Kai ó olkóç oov). The 
opportunity that Paul and Silas have been given to proclaim the 
gospel confirms that the earthquake did not rescue the missionaries 
but did save the jailer and his household. The answer of Paul and 
Silas succinctly summarizes the “way to salvation” (v. 17).59 They 
inform the jailer that only faith “in the Lord Jesus” and an 
acknowledgment that he is Lord (kUptoc) can save him. If Paul, in 
his surely more elaborate answer to the jailer’s question, referred to 
Jesus’ death on the cross as the event in which God atoned the sins 
of sinners, Jesus’ acknowledgment as Lord presupposes the belief 
that God raised Jesus from the dead, as otherwise the crucified 
Jesus could not be Lord. 


The conversation between the jailer and Paul and Silas takes 
place outside of the maximum security cell (v. 30), perhaps in the 
prison yard where others may have gathered after the earthquake 
and listened to the exchange between Paul and Silas and the jailer. 
This probably includes the household (oikoc) of the latter, to whom 
the missionaries also extend the offer of salvation. The jailer’s 
household would have included any slaves who assisted him in his 
duties as the official in charge of the municipal jail (see on v. 24). 


16:32 They spoke the word of the Lord to him and to all the 
people in his household (kai EAAANoaV aUTW TOV AGyOV TOU 
Kupiov ovv mdotv Toç Ev t oikla altod). The brief answer of 
Paul and Silas to the jailer’s question summarized in v. 31 leads to a 
more extended proclamation of the “word of the Lord” (6 Adyoc 
TOU Kuplov; see on 4:29), i.e., the good news of Jesus. Luke’s 


readers can supply further content from his more extended 
presentations of the message of the followers of Jesus earlier in this 
book. 


Luke’s comment also confirms that the gospel of the Lord Jesus is 
presented not only to the jailer but also to “all” the people in his 
household (oikia, which has the same meaning here as oikoc in v. 
31). The members of the “household” are saved (v. 31) not because 
the jailer hears the gospel and believes, but because they also hear 
the word of the Lord “spoken,” i.e., proclaimed and explained with 
the exhortation to believe in the Lord Jesus and thus be saved.®° 


16:33-34 The jailer took them at that hour of the night and 
washed their wounds. Then he and his entire household were 
baptized at once. He brought them into his house and set food 
before them. He and his entire household were overjoyed 
because he had come to faith in God (kai naparapwv aUTOLG 
Ev Erelvn Th Wpa TÅG VUKTOG EXOVOEV And TOV TANyHV, Kal 
EBANTIOON avtos Kal Ol avTOD TÄVTES apayxpfika, Avayaywv TE 
AUTOUG giç TOV OIKOV mapéðnkev Tpünelav Kal NyaAALdoaTo 
TAVOLKEL NENLOTEUKWG TW OEM). The jailers reaction to the 
presentation of the good news of the Lord Jesus is described not in 
terms of faith or conversion but in terms of providing for the 
prisoners. His behavior is described with four actions: he “took” 
them to a place where there was water, presumably in the prison 
yard; he “washed” their wounds; he “brought” them into his house; 
he “set food” before them. 


Understanding prison culture in antiquity helps one to appreciate 
the impropriety or even illegality of the jailer’s reaction, who was 
evidently more concerned for Paul and Silas and their message of 
salvation than for the potential consequences of his highly unusual 
behavior. Jailers faced punishment when they relaxed the 
confinement of their prisoners, especially if they had been ordered 
to lock up the prisoners in a maximum security cell (vv. 23-24). 
Jailers did not feed their prisoners: this was the responsibility of the 
prisoners’ relatives and friends. And dining with a prisoner may 
have been a punishable offense. While the jailer had been obedient 
to the commands of the chief magistrates, devoted to his 
responsibilities as prison warden, he now “casts caution and 
concern for legal niceties aside in his zeal to help the prisoners who 
have converted him.”6! His eagerness to alleviate the suffering of 


Paul and Silas in the middle of the night, his courage in view of the 
potential consequences of his behavior, and his generosity to share 
his own food are all indications of his acceptance of the gospel. 


The water source from which the jailer washes the wounds of 
Paul and Silas—perhaps a fountain in the prison yard—is 
presumably the location of the baptism of the jailer and the 
members of his household. Their jailer’s baptism follows the 
explanation of the word of the Lord Jesus as the way to salvation. 
This sequence indicates that all those baptized had accepted the 
gospel and were willing and eager to be immersed in water, 
demonstrating their purification from sins and their acceptance of 
the authority of Jesus, in whose name they were baptized. 


The reference to the meal that Paul and Silas are served is the 
first explicit reference to food after the deliberations of the Apostles’ 
Council (15:20, 29). The two missionaries evidently feel free to 
consume whatever food the jailer offers to them. 


Luke concludes the incident of Paul’s imprisonment with the 
explicit comment that both the jailer and the members of his 
household rejoice because they have “come to faith” in God. The 
perfect tense of the causal participle (memtoteuKWc) indicates a 
state of affairs: they have become believers. The reference to God 
ties the message of the Lord Jesus as the way to salvation with the 
one true God, the God of Israel, whom Paul and Silas have been 
proclaiming. Joy is a sign of the presence of both salvation and 
faith.°2 Faith in Jesus, the Lord who saves, triggers joy at the 
presence of the Lord—in the middle of the night, in the house of a 
jailer. 


16:35-36 When morning came, the magistrates sent the lictors 
with the order: “Let these men go!” The jailer reported these 
words to Paul, saying: “The magistrates sent word to let you 
go. Now you can leave. Go in peace” (ñuépaç 8è yevouevns 
ANEOTEILAV OL OTPATNyYOL TOUS PABSOUXOUG AEYOVTEC- ATOAVGOV 
TOUS AVOPWIOULG EKELVOUC. ànýyyeev SE ó SEOLOMVAAE TOUG 
AOYOUG TOUTOUG nPOG TOV TadAOV OTL ANEOTAAKAV Ol OTpatnyol 
iva doArvefte: viv obv EEEAHOVTEG mopeveode év eiprivn). The 
fifth and last incident of the Philippi episode narrates the discharge 
of Paul and Silas (vv. 35-40). The next morning after the 
earthquake, the magistrates send the lictors (Paß800yx.o1ı) to the city 


jail, ordering the prison warden to let “these men” (TOUG 
AVOPWIOULG EKElvouc) go free.63 

Luke provides no motive for the decision of the magistrates. One 
explanation relates their action to the earthquake, assuming that 
the latter was connected by the magistrates with the beating and 
the imprisonment of two Jewish teachers of the Most High God; 
they concluded that to continue to keep the two men in prison 
would invite the wrath of the god(s) and they decided that the 
safest course of action was to release them and move them out of 
the city as quickly as possible.6* Or, the magistrates simply 
concluded that the two Jewish teachers had been sufficiently 
punished for what was a minor offense.65 From their perspective, 
“the punishment showed the accused their proper place, appeased 
the injured parties and gratified the offended populace.”66 


In Luke’s account, the jailer’s report of the magistrates’ orders 
that he conveyed to Paul (v. 36) is fuller than the account of the 
magistrates’ orders to the jailer through their lictors (v. 35). While 
again not providing a motive, Luke indicates that the magistrates’ 
release order included the charge (or condition) to leave the city. 


16:37 But Paul said to them: “They beat us in public, without 
due process, men who are Roman citizens, and they threw us 
into prison. And now they are releasing us in secret? No! Let 
them come themselves and escort us out” (ò è IladAoc épn 
POT AUTOUG- dElpavTeg LAŞ SNLOOlAa AKATAKpLTOUG, AVOPWIOULG 
Poualovg Ünäpxovrag, Eßarav sic PLAaKTvV, Kal viv AGOpa 
Nnäg ERBAAAOLOL; Ov ydp, AAAA EAHÖVTES aUTOL Huds 
EZayay&twoav). Paul’s reaction to the magistrates’ release order 
and to the charge to leave the city contains two accusations, the 
rejection of the release conditions, and two demands. 


The two accusations focus on the illegal beating and on the 
imprisonment. (1) Paul points out that the magistrates had beaten 
them in public without a proper legal process (Gkataxkpitovus), 
despite the fact that they were Roman citizens. Roman citizens 
asserted their status with the statement, “I am a Roman citizen” 
(Lat. civis Romanus sum).67 Paul refers to the public beating not so 
much because of the pain it caused, but because of the shame that 
was associated with a public beating. In 1 Thess 2:2 he explains that 
he, Silas, and Timothy (cf. 1 Thess 1:1) were “treated outrageously 


at Philippi.” The fact that there was no legal process before the 
beating was a serious matter because he and apparently Silas were 
Roman citizens. While slaves and non-Romans could be 
interrogated under torture,68 the law protected Roman citizens from 
flogging and imprisonment as measures of coercitio (see on v. 23).69 


(2) He was thrown into prison—the second part of his 
punishment—with bleeding wounds, secured in the stocks in the 
maximum security cell, left in the jail overnight without food—all 
without establishing the necessity of the imprisonment through a 
legal process. 


After Paul accuses the magistrates of an illegal beating and an 
illegal imprisonment, he rejects the magistrates’ release conditions. 
They have beaten him in public, bringing shame on him, but they 
want to release him “in secret” (Ad@pa), without the public 
knowing, to avoid the shame of having to admit their illegal 
behavior. Paul rejects the magistrates’ desire to get rid of him with 
a vehement “No!” (où ydp). 


Paul ends his response with two demands: he wants the 
magistrates to come themselves to the prison, and he demands that 
they escort him and Silas out of the prison personally. Paul wants 
public rehabilitation—presumably not for his own sake but for the 
sake of the new community of followers of Jesus in the city, whose 
safety and legal standing he cannot guarantee, but who at least 
would not be ridiculed on account of their founder who was beaten 
bloody in public with impunity. 


16:38-39 The lictors reported these words to the magistrates. 
When they heard that they were Roman citizens, they became 
frightened. They came, and they placated them, and they 
escorted them from the prison, asking them to leave the city 
(Anınyyeitav SE TOs oTpatnyolc oi PaßsoüxoL TA PriuaTa TaüTa. 
EMOPNOnoav è AKoboavres OTL Pwyalol eiotv, Kal EAOdvTEC 
HAPEKÄNEOAV AUTOUG Kal EFayayOVvTEG NPWTWV ANEAdElV ATO 
TÄS mOAEwC). Luke reports the magistrates’ reaction to the lictors’ 
report of Paul’s response to their release order with six verbs, all 
construed in the aorist tense apart from the last verb. The 
magistrates “heard” that Paul and Silas were Roman citizens. As a 
result they “became frightened,” suddenly aware that they were 
liable for punishment for contravening laws that protected Roman 


citizens from being flogged. They “came” to the city jail and met 
Paul and Silas; they “placated” (mapexdAeoav) them; i.e., they 
sought to assuage what they assumed were very angry Roman 
citizens whom they had treated badly. They “escorted” 
(£Zayayövtec) them from the prison.7° 


Finally, the magistrates “asked” (NpwTwv) them to leave the city. 
The imperfect of the last verb carries emphasis, suggesting the 
possibility that Paul and Silas asserted their right to stay in the city, 
prompting the magistrates to beg them repeatedly to leave; they are 
keen to get rid of the two Jewish visitors. By asking Paul and Silas 
to leave, they risk that they will travel to Thessalonica, the 
provincial capital, where they might lodge a complaint with the 
governor of the province. Their wish that they leave Philippi thus 
seems to be motivated by the desire not to alienate the syndicate 
that owned the slave girl by reversing their earlier “verdict”— 
perhaps an indication of the social status and prominence of the 
owners of the psychic woman who had lost her Python spirit. This 
end of the incident of the imprisonment of Paul and Silas marks an 
astonishing reversal, as the two Jewish preachers are “emerging as 
social victors in their honor contest with Philippi’s elite duumviri.”71 


16:40 After they left the prison, they went to Lydia’s house, 
where they met and encouraged the believers. Then they 
departed (£ZeNH6VTEG SÈ And TiS PLAAKFG EiohAGOV mpOS TV 
Avölav kai i8dvTEs TAPEKÜNEOAV TOUG ABEAPOUG Kal EENAHdav). 
The response of Paul and Silas consists in general compliance with 
the magistrates’ wishes. They leave the prison and then go to 
Lydia’s house, where they had stayed and where the new converts 
had been meeting. They meet and speak with the believers 
assembled there. They encourage them in their faith (see on 14:22), 
and then they leave Philippi. Luke does not indicate how long Paul 
and his associates stayed in Philippi. The fact that the first “we 
passage” ends with the departure of Paul and Silas and resumes in 
Philippi when Paul travels back to Jerusalem eight years later (in 
the spring of AD 57) suggests that Luke remains in Philippi.72 


The reference to “the believers” (oi GSeA.@oi) is evidence that the 
missionary work of Paul and Silas in Philippi resulted in the 
founding of a church. The two missionaries evidently had been 
proclaiming the gospel in Philippi for some time before the incident 
of the attack of the syndicate that owned the psychic woman. There 


had been several conversions beyond that of Lydia and her 
household (vv. 14-15) and of the official in charge of the city jail 
with his household (vv. 30-34). The emerging community of 
believers met in Lydia’s house. 


Apart from Lydia, several members of the church are known from 
Paul’s letter to the Philippian believers: Epaphroditus (Phil 2:25-30; 
4:18), Euodia (4:2), Syntyche (4:2), and Clement (4:3); the name of 
the jailer is not known. Luke does not relate how long Paul and 
Silas, together with Timothy and Luke, stayed in Lydia’s house 
teaching the new believers. Paul’s protest to the chief magistrates of 
the city and their compliance with his request may have prompted 
him to stay some time before they departed. 


We learn from Paul’s letter to the Christians in Philippi that the 
Philippian believers had entered into a “partnership in the gospel” 
from the first day until five or six years later (Phil 1:5), supporting 
Paul and his missionary work right after he had left the city, when 
he was active in Thessalonica (Phil 4:16) and then when he left 
Macedonia and traveled to Achaia (Phil 4:15; cf. 2 Cor 11:8-9). The 
Christians in Philippi evidently “followed Paul’s travels closely and 
contributed occasional gifts to the apostle, gifts which enabled Paul 
not to burden other churches as he preached the gospel to them.”73 


Theology in Application 


Luke’s narrative of Paul’s missionary work in Philippi illustrates 
various elements about God, about missionary work, and about 
missionaries. 


Empowerment for Mission 


The mission of the church is empowered by God and Jesus Christ. The 
willingness of Lydia to listen to Paul’s explanation of the gospel and 
her coming to faith is connected with God’s initiative and activity: 
it was God who opened her heart (v. 14). The Python spirit was 
driven out of the slave women when Paul confronted it in the name 
of Jesus Christ (v. 18). The possibility of a conversation between 
the jailer and Paul in the course of which Paul was able to explain 
the gospel was triggered by an earthquake, which may have had 
natural causes but whose timing seems to have been directed by 
God (v. 26). 


Reaching All People 


Missionary work reaches all people. Luke describes Paul and Silas 
speaking of Jesus to Jews and God-fearers in the synagogue of 
Philippi, to a woman who is probably a wealthy purple merchant 
from the province of Asia but who resides in Philippi and who 
attends synagogue services, to a woman who is a slave and 
possessed by a spirit of divination and consequently a money-maker 
for her owners, and to a man who is (probably) a public slave 
owned by the city and who has been put in charge of the local 
prison. They may also have taken advantage of the opportunity to 
speak of Jesus with the chief magistrates when they come to escort 
them out of the jail. 


The mission of Paul, Silas, Timothy, and Luke in Philippi 
illustrates how the word of God, which is the good news of Jesus, 
the crucified and risen Lord, overcomes social, cultural, and ethnic 
differences. Paul, the educated Jewish rabbi from Tarsus who is a 
Roman citizen, shares a meal with a jailer who is a public slave, and 
he shares his joy over his conversion (v. 34). The community of 
believers that meets in Lydia’s house (v. 40) includes the God- 
fearing businesswoman, who deals in purple, and members of her 
household, Jews who have (presumably) come to faith in Jesus, the 
pagan jailer and other slaves from his household who have come to 
faith, and, perhaps, the slave girl who used to be successful as a 
psychic. These people are ethnically, socially, legally, and 
psychologically “worlds apart,”74 but they are all transformed by 
the word of the Lord, so much so that they share the joy of 
conversion, meals, and continued instruction. 


Flexible and Courageous 


Missionaries are both flexible and courageous as they proclaim the word 
of God. While Luke’s selective narrative needs to be interpreted with 
caution in terms of details that may or may not be implied, it 
appears that when Paul and his friends proclaimed the gospel in the 
synagogue, it was a group of women who were willing to listen—an 
opportunity Paul did not pass up (v. 13). He was flexible when he 
and Silas were accosted by a clairvoyant slave girl with a rather 
ambiguous message that she conveyed on the streets of Philippi (vv. 
16-18); he confronted her with reference to Jesus, Israel’s Messiah. 
A third opportunity that required an instant willingness to explain 


the gospel presented itself after an earthquake that led to a 
conversation with the jailer and to an encounter with other 
members of his household (vv. 30-33). 


Paul did not follow some streamlined method in his evangelistic 
activities. Even the strategic decision to first visit synagogues was 
handled flexibly—if women were more willing to listen, he stayed 
with them rather than giving up on the synagogue altogether. 
Authentic evangelism and true missionary work are motivated by 
love for people who need to hear the word of God. As a result, 
evangelists and missionaries are willing to speak to anybody, at any 
time—flexible in terms of audience, timing, and words used to 
convey the gospel. 


Missionary flexibility ends, however, when the integrity of God’s 
word as the gospel of Jesus Christ is concerned. Paul is unwilling to 
have a psychic slave girl promote their message, because she speaks 
under the inspiration of a supernatural spirit, her message is 
ambiguous, and she is not a Christian believer. Paul is not amenable 
to tolerate any “method” if only the “word” about God and 
salvation “gets out.” While perhaps not always true, the phrase “the 
medium is the message” (Marshall McLuhan) aptly explains why 
Paul cannot “use” the slave girl for his purposes; a psychic medium 
cannot be a channel for the message about the way of salvation. Not 
all methods are suitable for the proclamation of the gospel, even if 
they may “work” from a secular point of view. The proclamation of 
the gospel requires integrity and authenticity of both messenger and 
message. 


The courage of Paul and his coworkers is an integral part of their 
missionary work. They are willing, as Jewish men, to speak with 
women (v. 14), risking ridicule and gossip. They are willing, as 
devout Jews, to have contact with a psychic through whom a 
Python spirit communicates with the citizens of Philippi (vv. 17- 
18), risking misunderstanding and suspicion. They exorcise the 
Python spirit (v. 18), risking the ire of those who profited 
financially from her activity. They stand their ground when the 
syndicate that owns the psychic slave accosts them and drags them 
to the agora, where they are severely beaten (vv. 19-23), risking 
permanent disability and potentially death on account of the 
flogging. 

Paul and his coworkers are willing, as freeborn citizens, to engage 


in conversation and to share a meal with the jailer and his staff (vv. 
28-34), risking further ridicule and shame. They are willing to 
confront the chief magistrates of Philippi with their illegal behavior 
(vv. 35-39), risking delays (if the magistrates ask for proof of their 
status as Roman citizens) and further mistreatment in the prison in 
which they would be locked up until their case has been settled. 
The missionaries’ courage is motivated by their sense of obligation 
to the commission they had received to proclaim the word of God 
and by their love for people—for sinners who need to hear the 
gospel and for believers whose fellowship they enjoy. 
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Chapter 30 
Acts 17:1-15 


Literary Context 


This passage, made up of two episodes, belongs to the section that 
narrates Paul’s missionary work in Macedonia (16:11-17:15), which 
is the middle section of Luke’s report on the mission of Paul in the 
provinces of Macedonia and Achaia (15:35-18:22). Having 
recounted the proclamation of the gospel in Philippi (16:11-40), 
Luke now reports on Paul’s mission in Thessalonica (17:1-9) and in 
Berea (17:10-15). The next section narrates his mission in Achaia in 
the cities of Athens and Corinth (17:16-18:22). 


Luke’s report on Paul’s work in Thessalonica and his movements 
before and after his stay in the city corresponds with information 
given by Paul himself in 1 Thessalonians, a letter written from 
Corinth within a few months of the foundation of the church. He 
writes that his proclamation of the gospel in Thessalonica was 
carried out with full conviction and was accompanied by miracles 
(1 Thess 1:5), that he suffered and was shamefully treated in 
Philippi before coming to Thessalonica (2:2), that he encountered 
opposition in Thessalonica as well (2:2), that Jewish opponents 
were instrumental in forcing him to leave the city (2:15-16), that 
the believers in Thessalonica accepted the gospel “in the midst of 
severe suffering” (1:6), that Paul went to Athens after leaving 
Thessalonica (3:1), and that Paul sent Timothy back to encourage 
and strengthen the believers (3:2). While Luke’s narrative focuses 
on Paul’s preaching in the synagogue of Thessalonica and on the 
accusations of Jews before the politarchs, the chief magistrates of 
the city, Paul’s first letter to the Thessalonian believers suggests that 
the congregation consisted of a large number of Gentile believers. 
The Thessalonian mission probably took place from October to 
December in AD 49, the mission in Berea in December and January 
of AD 49/50. 


V. The Mission of Paul in Europe: Macedonia and 


Achaia (15:35-18:22) 

A. The Beginnings of a New Missionary Initiative 
(15:35-16:10) 

B. The Mission of Paul in Macedonia: Philippi, 


Thessalonica, Berea (16:11-17:15) 
34. The mission in Philippi (16:11-40) 
35. The mission in Thessalonica (17:1-9) 
36. The mission in Berea (17:10-15) 

C. The Mission of Paul in Achaia: Athens, Corinth 
(17:16-18:22) 


Main Idea 


These two episodes emphasize the significance of the authority of 
the Scriptures, the invariability of the gospel of Jesus as the 
crucified and risen Messiah, the constancy of opposition to the 
gospel, and the reality of solidarity among the followers of Jesus. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 17:1-15 

la Event/Place They traveled through Amphipolis and Apollonia and 
b Action/Place came to Thessalonica, 
c Setting: social where there was a synagogue of the Jews. 

2a Comparison As was his custom, 
b Action Paul went into the synagogue and 
c Action engaged them 

d Time on three Sabbaths 
e Content about the Scriptures, 

3a Means explaining and 
b Means demonstrating 
c Content that the Messiah had to suffer and 

d Content rise from the dead, 
e Action (speech) saying: 
f Identification/Assertion “This Jesus lam proclaiming to you is the Messiah.” 

4a Result Some of them were persuaded and 
b Result associated with Paul and Silas, 
c Identification as did a large number of the Greek God-fearers and 

d Identification not a few prominent women. 

5a Reaction But the Jews became jealous; 
b Action they organized some bad characters from the rabble in the agora, 
c Action formed amob, 

d Action and started a riot in the city. 


e Action They attacked Jason's house 
f Reason as they were looking for Paul and Silas, 
g Purpose whom they wanted to bring before the & 
assembly. 
6a Setting: Time When they did not find them, 
b  Action/Characterentrance they dragged Jason and several other believers 
c Place before the city officials, 
d Action (speec shouting, 
e tification “These people 
f tification who have upset the stability of the world 
g Event have now come here, 
7a Action and Jason has entertained them as guests; 
b Accusation they are all acting contrary to the emperor's decrees, 
c Explanation saying that there is another king, 
d Identification named Jesus.” 
8a Result They unsettled the people and 
b List the city officials 
c Time when they heard this. 
9a Action They took bail from Jason and the others and 
b Action let them go. 
10a Setting: Time That very night 
b Action the believers sent Paul and Silas away 
c Place to Berea. 
d Setting: Time When they arrived, 
Action they went to the synagogue of the Jews. 
11a Event These Jews were more open-minded 
b Comparison than those in Thessalonica; 
c Action they received the message with much goodwill, 
nt examining the Scriptures daily 
to see if these things were true. 
R Many of them came to faith, 
b Identification including prominent Greek women and many men. 
13a Setting: Time When the Jews in Thessalonica learned 
b Setting: Place that Paul proclaimed the word of & 
God in Berea, 
c Action they came there too, 
d Action inciting and 
Action unsettling the crowds. 
14a Setting: Time Immediately thereafter 
b Reactic the believers sent Paul away to the coast, 
c Event while Silas and Timothy stayed there. 
15a Action Those who accompanied Paul brought him to Athens and 
b Action left with instructions for Silas and Timothy 
c Purpose to join him 
d Time as soon as possible. 


Structure and Literary Form 


Paul’s missionary work in Thessalonica (17:1-9) consists of two 
incidents. Luke first describes the proclamation of the gospel in the 
synagogue for three consecutive weeks, resulting in the conversion 
of Jews, God-fearers, and sympathizers among the women of the 
local elite (vv. 1-4). The second incident reports on the persecution 
of Paul and his associates, organized by Jews of the city who 
mobilize citizens to cause a disturbance in the city; several believers 


are dragged before the city magistrates as hosts of the missionaries, 
and they are accused of preaching revolution and a rival king in 
defiance of the emperor (vv. 5-9). 


Paul’s missionary work in Berea (17:10-15) follows the same 
structure: the first incident relates the proclamation of the gospel in 
the synagogue leading to conversions among those Jews who verify 
their teaching through the study of the Scriptures (vv. 10-12). The 
second incident reports the persecution and eviction of Paul (vv. 
13-15). 

Both episodes are narratives, with several travel notices (17:1, 10, 
14-15). The first episode contains direct speech: a brief summary of 
Paul’s proclamation in the synagogue of Thessalonica (v. 3), and a 
longer summary of the accusation of citizens of Thessalonica before 
the magistrates (vv. 6-7). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Mission in Thessalonica (17:1-9) 
A. The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Synagogue 

and Conversions (17:1-4) 

1. Travel from Philippi to Thessalonica (17:1) 

2. Paul’s teaching in the synagogue for three weeks 
(17:2) 

3. Paul’s proclamation of Jesus as the crucified and risen 
Messiah (17:3) 

4. The conversion of Jews, God-fearers, and aristocratic 
women (17:4) 

B. Opposition and Eviction of the Missionaries (17:5-9) 

1. The opposition of Jews who mobilize other citizens 
(17:5a-d) 

2. The opposition of citizens who arrest Jason and other 
believers (17:5e-6d) 

3. The accusation against Jason before the magistrates 
(17:6e-7) 
a. Accusation against Paul and Silas (17:6e-g) 
b. Accusation against Paul, Silas, Jason, and the 

believers (17:7) 

4. The reaction of the magistrates of the city (17:8-9) 
a. The people and the magistrates are agitated (17:8) 
b. The magistrates force Jason and the believers to 


post bail (17:9) 
II. The Mission in Berea (17:10-15) 
A. The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Synagogue 
and Conversions (17:10-12) 
1. Travel from Thessalonica to Berea (17:10a-c) 
2. Paul’s teaching in the synagogue (17:10d-e) 
3. The receptivity of the Jews who consult the Scriptures 


(17:11) 

4. The conversion of Jews, aristocratic women, and men 
(17:12) 

B. Opposition and Eviction of the Missionaries (17:13- 

15) 

1. The opposition of Jews coming from Thessalonica 
(17:13) 

2. The departure of Paul, who travels to the coast 
(17:14a-b) 


3. Silas and Timothy stay in Berea (17:14c) 

4. Paul travels from the coast to Athens (17:15) 

5. Paul sends instructions to Silas and Timothy to join 
him in Athens (17:15b-d) 


Explanation of the Text 


17:1 They traveled through Amphipolis and Apollonia and 
came to Thessalonica, where there was a synagogue of the 
Jews (Stodevoavtes SE TÀV Aupixorv Kal THY AnoAAwvlav 
NAGOV eig OE000A.oviKNVv Önov Åv ovvaywyl TÜV Tovsaiwv). The 
Thessalonica episode begins with a travel notice: Paul and his 
missionary associates, Silas and Timothy (cf. vv. 4, 10, 14),! travel 
from Philippi along the Via Egnatia via Amphipolis and Apollonia 
to Thessalonica, a journey of about 102 miles (165 km.). Roman 
Thessalonica was the capital of the province of Macedonia, which 
Claudius had reorganized in AD 44. The city, which had between 
40,000 to 65,000 inhabitants, was governed by a group of five or 
six magistrate officials called politarchs (moA.\tdpyat), mentioned in 
17:6.2 


17:2 As was his custom, Paul went into the synagogue and 
engaged them on three Sabbaths about the Scriptures (kata 5é 
TO ciwðòç TH TavAW eioAGEv OT avToOvs Kal Eni odBRaTa 
Tpla SleA€FaTO AVTOIG And THV ypa~d@v). Luke describes Paul’s 


attendance of synagogue services as being his custom.3 The first 
verb refers to Paul’s visit in the synagogue, where he teaches and 
preaches to all the people—Jews, proselytes, God-fearers, 
sympathizers—present in the meetings. The verb “engaged” 
(SteA€EaTO) describes Paul’s activity and can be defined either as 
“engage in speech interchange” and translated “converse, discuss, 
argue,” or as “instruct about something” and translated as “inform, 
instruct.”4 The prepositional phrase that follows the verb (a0 Tv 
ypapav, “about the Scriptures”) makes the first meaning more 
plausible: Paul engaged those present in the synagogue in 
conversations about Scripture, specifically about those passages that 
speak about the coming Redeemer and Savior of Israel, as the next 
verse shows. 


The basis for Paul’s explanation of the good news of Jesus was 
the Scriptures. If Luke intends his readers to compare Paul’s activity 
in the synagogue in Thessalonica with his description of Paul’s 
preaching in the synagogue in Pisidian Antioch, where the 
synagogue officials invited him to address the congregation (13:15), 
it appears that in Thessalonica Paul was not invited to teach the 
congregation, although he was clearly allowed to participate in 
discussions about the Scriptures, an opportunity that he would have 
used to introduce his convictions about Jesus. 


The temporal phrase “on three Sabbaths” can also mean “for 
three weeks” since the term “Sabbath” (odfBatov) means either 
the seventh day of the Jewish week or a period of seven days. Since 
we have no information about the meeting schedule of the 
synagogue in Thessalonica, both meanings are possible. Paul’s letter 
to the Thessalonian believers and his reference to the recurring 
support he received from the Philippian believers while in 
Thessalonica (Phil 4:16) suggest that he spent more than three 
weeks in the city. 


Paul’s missionary activity focuses on the synagogue for three 
weeks. He is then forced to reduce or abandon meeting there 
because of growing opposition from members of the Jewish 
community. At that time he relocates the base of his activities 
probably to the house of Jason, one of the new converts (vv. 5, 7). 


17:3 Explaining and demonstrating that the Messiah had to 
suffer and rise from the dead, saying: “This Jesus I am 


proclaiming to you is the Messiah” (Stavoiywv Kal 
TAPATIHEHEVOG OTL TOV xpLoTOV Edel nadelv Kal AvaoTiivat ÈK 
vekpõv Kal ÖTL oÙTÓÇ Eotiv Ó xXplotög ó InNooüg öv yù 
KatayyéAAw Uutv). Luke further describes Paul’s activity in the 
synagogue with two modal present participles that specify the 
manner of Paul’s discussions in the synagogue and emphasize his 
continued focus on the Jewish community. The basic meaning of 
the first verb (Stavolywv) is to “open” or “reveal”—Paul opens the 
Scriptures by showing how they anticipate and teach about Israel’s 
Redeemer.5 The second meaning is to “explain, interpret”—Paul 
engages the Jews and God-fearers about the Scriptures by 
explaining relevant texts that speak about Israel’s Redeemer. The 
second verb (sapatibéuevoc) means to “lay something before 
someone,” often in the sense of “explain”; its middle forms can also 
mean to “cite as evidence or authority.” Both meanings make sense 
here: Paul explains the Scriptures in the sense that he cites them as 
evidence for his message. 


The following clause describes the content of Paul’s 
conversations, explanations, and proofs. He speaks about Jesus, 
Israel’s Messiah, who has arrived on the scene, in particular about 
the necessity and the significance of his suffering, death, and 
resurrection. The identification of the Messiah (whom the Jews 
expected as Israel’s Redeemer) with Jesus is related in direct 
speech, underscoring the significance of this identification. In other 
words, Paul publicly proclaims (Katayy€éAAw, see on 4:2) that 
Jesus is Israel’s Messiah, the promised Redeemer, who suffered and 
died® and whom God raised from the dead7—events that are part of 
God’s plan, as anticipated and revealed in the Scriptures. Verse 7 
indicates that Paul described Jesus also as the royal Messiah, who is 
Israel’s king. The insistence that Jesus the Messiah had to suffer and 
die and that God raised him from the dead is a key theological 
theme for Luke. 


17:4 Some of them were persuaded and associated with Paul 
and Silas, as did a large number of the Greek God-fearers and 
not a few prominent women (Kal Tivec & aUTWV neioðnoav 
Kal smpO0o0EKANpWOnoav TH TlavAW kai TH EAÑ, THV TE 
OEPOLEVWV EAANV@V nAÑOOG OA), yYUVALKOV TE TOV TPWTWV 
ovk àiya). After listening to Paul’s proclamation of Jesus as the 
suffering and risen Messiah, some people in the audience “were 


persuaded” (£rreioßnoav); i.e., they accepted the point of view that 
Paul presented when he explained the meaning of scriptural texts 
regarding Israel’s coming Redeemer and his arrival in the coming of 
Jesus, who suffered, died, and rose from the dead. They also 
accepted the course of action that Paul put forward—believing in 
Jesus for the forgiveness of their sins, the bestowal of the Spirit of 
prophecy who would transform their lives, and the certain hope of 
eternal life.8 The passive voice of this verb points to God and his 
Spirit as the one who convinced the people to become followers of 
Jesus (rather than Paul’s exposition of Scripture or the cogency of 
his arguments; cf. 1 Cor 1:18-2:5). 


The second verb, “associated with” (mpooeKANnpwOnoav), 
describes the emergence of a community of believers in Jesus. The 
people who became believers in Jesus joined with Paul and Silas. 
The verb can also be translated as “were assigned to” (LSJ), which 
underscores more explicitly God’s initiative (indicated again in the 
passive voice of the verb) not only in the conversion of the new 
believers but also in the foundation of the new community. 


Luke notes three groups who respond to Paul’s proclamation of 
the gospel: Jews in the synagogue; Greeks attending the synagogue 
meetings as God-fearers, i.e., Gentile sympathizers with an interest 
in the Jewish faith; and “prominent women” (yuvaltkQv TOV 
pPWTWV; the phrase can also be understood to refer to the “women/ 
wives of the leading men”). While Luke does not provide specific 
numbers, he gives some indication about the conversions: the new 
believers include “some” (Ttvec) Jews, “a large number” (mA.f00G 
tOA.U) of Greeks who were God-fearers, and many (i.e., “not a few,” 
ovK OAiyal) women. 


Paul’s letter to the Thessalonian believers, written within a few 
months of the establishment of the church in Thessalonica, reminds 
the believers that they had turned away from idols (1 Thess 1:9), 
which suggests that Paul’s ministry was probably not limited to the 
synagogue and to Jewish audiences while he stayed in the city; the 
majority of the new Christian community consisted of former 
polytheists.9 This is confirmed by the reason that Luke gives for the 
Jewish opposition against Paul and Barnabas in v. 5. Note that two 
believers in Thessalonica were Aristarchus and Secundus, who 
accompanied Paul on his final journey to Jerusalem (Acts 20:4; 
27:2). There is the intriguing possibility that this Aristarchus might 


be identical with the “Aristarchos son of Aristarchos” mentioned as 
a politarch in several inscriptions. 


17:5 But the Jews became jealous; they organized some bad 
characters from the rabble in the agora, formed a mob, and 
started a riot in the city. They attacked Jason’s house as they 
were looking for Paul and Silas, whom they wanted to bring 
before the assembly (CnAwoavtes è oi ‘Tovsaiot Kal 
MPpOOAGBOWEVOL THV AyOpaiwv ävõpaç Twas movnpoÙç Kal 
OXAONOLNoaVTEG EH0PUBOULV THV TÖALV Kal EnloTävteg TH oikia 
Tdoovoc ECNTOVV avtovs npoayayelv giç TOV uov). The second 
incident of the Thessalonica episode relates the opposition that the 
missionaries encounter and their eviction from the city (vv. 5-9). 


Luke first reports on the opposition of Jews, who mobilize other 
citizens to take action against Paul and Silas (v. 5a-d).10 The 
motivation of the Jews who oppose the missionaries is described, as 
in Pisidian Antioch, with reference to “jealousy,” a term that 
probably refers not only to their jealousy over the conversion of 
Jews and of a large number of Gentiles including God-fearers, but 
also to their “zeal” for the traditional understanding of the Mosaic 
law. The Thessalonican Jews want to maintain their Jewish identity 
and its religious distinctives in the capital city of the province of 
Macedonia and to preserve the rights and privileges they have 
enjoyed in the cities of the Roman provinces (see on 13:45). Since 
several women of high social status who apparently had been 
attending the synagogue were converted to faith in Jesus, 
unbelieving Jews would have feared the loss of influential patrons 
in the city. 

These Jews from the synagogue had heard Paul expound his 
convictions about Jesus as Israel’s Messiah; they have not been 
convinced and decide to take steps to silence Paul and his 
associates. Luke describes their actions with two aorist 
circumstantial participles and a finite verb (imperfect) that carries 
the weight of the description. (1) They “organized” 
(npooAaßöuevoı) bad characters!! from the rabble in the agora, the 
central square of the city.12 (2) They “formed a mob” 
(OXAONOLNoaVTEG); i.e., they used these ruffians to gather a crowd 
(6xA.0¢). (3) They “started a riot” (£80plßovv); i.e., they threw the 
city into disorder, causing disturbances among the citizens. This can 
be interpreted as an unofficial but organized demonstration, a 


feature of Hellenistic city life: “if not constitutionally valid, they 
often gained their point in a rough and ready way. The mass 
chanting of a crowd was difficult to resist.”13 


Luke next relates the opposition of the citizens whom the Jewish 
agitators managed to organize (v. 5e-6d). He again reports three 
actions. (1) “They were looking for” (€¢jtovv) Paul and Silas, i.e., 
trying to find the visiting teachers; the imperfect tense of the verb 
suggests a persistent effort to locate them. Their intention was to 
bring Paul and Silas before the “assembly” (6/06), i.e., the popular 
assembly of the (free) citizens of Thessalonica, which had the rights 
of a free city (civitas libera) and is mentioned in numerous 
inscriptions of the city. They evidently hoped that the assembly 
would indict Paul and Silas and pass sentence on them. 


(2) They “attacked” (€mtotdvtec) the house of Jason. Since they 
evidently knew that Paul and Silas had received hospitality from 
Jason, they figured they would find the two missionaries there. This 
Jason is likely identical with the Jason of Rom 16:21, where Paul 
describes him as a fellow Jew, mentioned next to Sopater, who was 
from Berea (Acts 20:4). The third action is described in the next 
verse. 


17:6-7 When they did not find them, they dragged Jason and 
several other believers before the city officials, shouting: 
“These people who have upset the stability of the world have 
now come here, and Jason has entertained them as guests; 
they are all acting contrary to the emperor’s decrees, saying 
that there is another king, named Jesus” (urn evpdvtEec SE 
AUTOULG goupov Tdoova Kal Tivac ASEAPOÙG Exi TOÙG TOALTAPYAC 
Bo@vtes ött oi THV oikovpévnv AvaocTaTWoavTEC OVTOL Kai 
éveddse mdpetotv, od¢c únoséðektal Idowv: Kai OÙTOL mavTEC 
AnEVaVTL THV SoyuäTwv Kaioapos mpdooovolv Baoéa ETEPOV 
Aéyovteç eivat Tnoobv). The failure to locate Paul and Silas 
prompted the crowds, together with the Jews opposing the two 
missionaries, to take further action. 


(3) They “dragged” (€ovpov) Jason and several other believers 
before the “city officials” (oi moAttdpyat). The politarchs, a group 
of five or six senior magistrates, were responsible for convening 
both the assembly of the people (£xkAnola) and the city council 
(BovAN), introducing motions and confirming its decisions. They 


were responsible to act for the people, carrying out the wishes of 
the assembly of the citizens. They possessed judicial authority, and 
they were responsible to maintain peace and order to ensure that 
the Roman authorities would not be forced to intervene in the 
affairs of the city.14 The location of the following scene would 
undoubtedly have been the Roman forum in the center of 
Thessalonica. 


The accusation against Paul and Silas (in absentia) and against 
Jason and the other believers is presented as an acclamation, 
indicated by the verb translated as “shouting” (fodvtec). The 
accusation consists of two different allegations. (1) Paul and Silas 
are accused as agitators who have upset the stability of “the world” 
(tv oikovuévnv; see on 11:28) in other regions of the Roman 
Empire and who “have now come here” (Kal €vOdde mapetotv; the 
present tense means that they have come and are now here). This 
charge is much more serious than translations such as “these men 
who have upset the world” (NASB) or even “these men who have 
turned the world upside down” (RSV, ESV, cf. NRSV) suggest, even 
though the last rendering of the Greek expression captures the 
hyperbolic, exaggerated sense of the crowd’s accusation. 


By AD 50 Paul had preached the gospel only in Damascus, 
Jerusalem, Tarsus, Antioch, and Perge, as far as larger cities in the 
Roman Empire were concerned. He had not (yet) been in Ephesus, 
Corinth, or Rome, nor had he been active in Alexandria. The charge 
of the missionaries’ opponents was not founded in reality as far as 
the term “the world” or the motivation of Paul was concerned. But 
the charge was not completely invented either, if indeed the Jews of 
Thessalonica had heard of Paul’s activities in other provinces 
through contacts with the Jewish communities in Palestine and 
Syria, or through contacts with the Jewish community in Philippi, a 
few days travel northeast of Thessalonica. Wherever Paul 
proclaimed his message, trouble ensued both in the local Jewish 
communities and among the citizens of the cities—as a result of the 
disputes that arose in the Jewish communities, of the conversion of 
Jews and Gentiles, and of the emergence of a new group whose 
members adopted new practices in worship and behavior. 


The fact that Paul and his associates more often than not were 
forced by magistrates to leave the city in which they had been 
teaching indicates, certainly, that they caused disturbances that the 


officials in these cities were not willing to tolerate. The accusation 
of threatening the stability of the world, designed to portray Paul 
and Silas as criminals, uses allegations from the traditional arsenal 
of polemics, slander, and defamation, while being rooted to some 
degree in the reality of the effects of Paul’s missionary ministry. 
Such accusations of causing disturbances had been leveled against 
Jewish communities before. Jason, who has entertained Paul and 
Silas as guests, is implicated in the charges. Since he has provided 
hospitality to the two visitors and perhaps because he hosts the 
meetings of the new group of followers of Jesus, he is also guilty of 
upsetting the stability of the peace and order of Thessalonica. 


(2) Paul and Silas, together with Jason and the other believers, 
are accused of acting “contrary to the emperor’s decrees.” The more 
general charge of upsetting the stability of society and of the empire 
is specified in terms of an explicit political charge: they contravene 
the decrees of the emperor. The Greek term translated “decrees” (Ta 
S0yuata) denotes formal statements “concerning rules or 
regulations that are to be observed”—here more specifically the 
imperial declarations of the emperor. 


The term “emperor” (lit., “Caesar,” Katoap) was originally the 
cognomen of the gens Iulia, one of the old Roman families. It was 
linked with Julius Caesar, the general and politician who brought 
the Roman republic to an end and established the Roman Empire; 
when he adopted Octavian and designated him as his successor in 
his last will, the senate recognized Octavian as Gaius Julius Caesar 
Octavianus (later given the title Augustus). Thus “Caesar” was used 
as a title for subsequent Roman emperors. At this time, the emperor 
was Tiberius Claudius, who ruled from AD 41 to 54. His main claim 
to fame was the conquest of Britain in AD 43. 


The specific accusation made here is substantiated by a reference 
to the beliefs and teachings of the accused: they are “saying that 
there is another king,” whose name is Jesus; the term translated 
“king” (BaotAéuc) is used in Greek texts to denote the Roman 
emperors.!5 In other words, Paul and his associates are charged 
with advocating loyalty to a certain Jesus rather than to the 
emperor in Rome. The proclamation that Jesus is Israel’s Messiah 
(v. 3) is construed in a political sense; Jesus is a king—not only 
king of the Jews (which would suffice to constitute sedition, since 
Claudius had appointed Agrippa as king of Judea in AD 41), but 


also of the Greeks and Romans in Thessalonica, whom Paul invites 
to become followers of Jesus. Christians could hardly deny they 
were loyal to Jesus, the King of the Jews and the Savior of the 
world. 


Luke’s reference to the “decrees” (plural) of Caesar that Paul and 
Silas and the Thessalonian believers are accused of violating have 
been interpreted in two ways. (1) They are accused of committing 
the crime of treason, i.e., of violating the Roman law of treason 
(maiestas, short for maiestas populi romani minuta, “diminishing the 
majesty of the Roman people”).16 (2) They are accused of violating 
the legislation of Augustus and Tiberius prohibiting astrology and 
predictions of the change of rulers,17 and more specifically the oath 
of allegiance to the emperor that provinces and cities swore, 
pledging reverence and obedience to the emperor, with the local 
magistrates being responsible for administering the oath. Since the 
citizens of Thessalonica were aware of their dependence on imperial 
benefaction, “it would be quite surprising if such expressions of 
loyalty were not performed enthusiastically.”18 Since the charges 
were brought by a demagogic mob and were objectively false, both 
explanations may have played a role. 


The second accusation, then, charges Paul and Silas and the 
Thessalonian believers that they accept and promulgate a pretender 
king, Jesus, which constitutes treason and violates the oath of 
allegiance to the emperor. In the second century, Christians were 
executed because they refused to swear an oath of allegiance to the 
emperor. In the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, the earliest dated 
document from the Latin church, which relates the hearing, 
judgment, and execution of twelve martyrs on July 17, 180, the 
proconsul Saturninus says: “We too are a religious people, and our 
religion is a simple one: we swear by the genius of our lord the 
emperor and we offer prayers for his health—as you also ought to 
do.”19 


17:8-9 They unsettled the people and the city officials when 
they heard this. They took bail from Jason and the others and 
let them go (€tdpagav è TOV OxAOV Kal TOUS MOALTAPYAC 
akovovtac tatta, Kal AaBOvtEs TO ikavov mapa TOU Tdoovoc 
Kal TOV AOLTGV ATEALOAV avTOUG). Luke relates the reaction of 
the people and the magistrates with three verbs. (1) The accusers 
“unsettled” (€Tapagav) the people and the politarchs (v. 8); i.e., the 


citizens of Thessalonica and their highest officials were agitated on 
account of the potential consequences of the presence and teaching 
of Paul and Silas for the city, given the gathering of crowds of 
people and the ensuing disturbances in the city (v. 5). The citizens 
of autonomous Thessalonica would not want the Roman governor 
to intervene to restore the peace. 


(2) The magistrates “took bail” (AaBdovtes TO ikavov; cf. the 
Latin expression satis accipere, “to receive bail, bond, security”) 
from Jason and from other believers (v. 9), who either are forced or 
volunteer to give security for Paul and Silas, guaranteeing their 
good behavior and/or their departure.20 Presumably the charges of 
disturbing the peace and of disloyalty to the emperor were 
successfully deflected by Jason (whose argumentation Luke does 
not report), which would imply “that Jason had some standing in 
the city or friends in high places.”21 


(3) They “let them go” (ånéàvoav), which implies that they 
dismissed the charges of the accusers, perhaps content that they 
satisfied the accusers and the mob by requiring Jason and his 
friends to post bail, while putting pressure on the new group at the 
same time. 


17:10 That very night the believers sent Paul and Silas away to 
Berea. When they arrived, they went to the synagogue of the 
Jews (oi è ASEAPOL ELOEWS SLA VUKTOG Efeneubav TOV TE 
THaöAov kai TOV Lid Eis BEpolav, oitives mapayevouEevol sic 
THV ovvaywynv TWV Tovsaiwv ånxeocav). The Berea episode 
begins with a travel notice and a report on the proclamation of the 
gospel by Paul and Silas in that city (vv. 10-12). The Thessalonian 
believers, who evidently knew all along where Paul and Silas were, 
send them away to Berea. Thus, Paul and Silas leave Thessalonica, 
acknowledging the danger that the activities of their Jewish and 
Gentile opponents constitute both for themselves and for the new 
community of believers, who might find life in the city easier once 
the two visitors have left. Note the circumstances of their departure: 
they leave immediately, during the night. 


As was his custom (v. 2), Paul attends the meetings of the 
synagogue in Berea. The temporal participle (mapayevouevou 
suggests that the synagogue service, which Paul and Silas go to 
after their arrival in the city, is the very next meeting of the Jews of 


Berea. 


17:11 These Jews were more open-minded than those in 
Thessalonica; they received the message with much goodwill, 
examining the Scriptures daily to see if these things were true 
(ovTOL è Noav EÜyEv&otepor TÜV EV ©E00AAOVIKN, OiTLVEC 
ESEZAVTO TOV AOGyOV HETA nAONG npoðvuiaç Kae’ uépav 
dvaxkpivovtes TAG ypapüG ei ExOL TaŬTa OUTWC). Luke describes 
the Jews of Berea with three verbs, comparing them with the Jews 
of Thessalonica: they were more “open-minded” (evyevéotEepou) 
and thus more ready to listen;22 they “received” (€5€avto) the 
word of God23 with much goodwill, i.e., without prejudice; they 
were “examining” (AvaKpivovtec)24 the Scriptures to establish the 
plausibility, or truth, of Paul’s message. 


The temporal phrase “daily” does not describe the frequency of 
the regular meetings in the synagogue of the entire Jewish 
community but the frequency of Paul’s interaction with Berean 
Jews. Their interest was such that every day some Jewish people 
were willing and eager to discuss with Paul the content of his 
message. The synagogue (see on 6:9) was a place of study where the 
scrolls with “the Scriptures” (ai ypapal) were kept—either in 
Hebrew, or in Greek translation, or both—and where members of 
the Jewish community as well as visiting Jewish teachers could 
consult the texts. Since Paul explained from the Scriptures that 
Jesus was the Messiah whose death and resurrection must be 
understood as an integral part of God’s plan, it was only appropriate 
that the Berean Jews would examine the scriptural proofs adduced 
by Paul in order to ascertain whether “these things” (tadTa), i.e., 
Paul’s assertions, “were true.” 


17:12 Many of them came to faith, including prominent Greek 
women and many men (xoAAoi EV obv ¿č avTMV éniotevoaV 
Kal TOV EAANVIEWV yUValKOv TOV EÜOXNHOVWV Kal AvépHv OK 
OAtyou. Luke notes the conversion of “many” (s0AA0i) of them, 
i.e., a large number of Jews25 and a large number2¢ of Greeks, both 
men and “prominent Greek women.” The conversion of many 
Greeks suggests that Paul proclaimed the gospel not only in the 
synagogue but in other venues as well, such as in the marketplace 
(as in Athens, cf. v. 17), unless all Greek converts were God-fearers 
and other sympathizers with the Jewish faith whom he encountered 


in the synagogue meetings. Both Jews and Gentiles, men and 
women, ordinary people as well as members of the elite, came to 
faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior of humankind. 


17:13 When the Jews in Thessalonica learned that Paul 
proclaimed the word of God in Berea, they came there too, 
inciting and unsettling the crowds (Wc è Eyvwoav oi And TÄG 
OEeooaXrovikns Tovsaiot Ott Kal Ev TA Bepola Katnyy&An Und TOO 
HavAov 6 Adyoc Tob Oe0d, HAPOV KÄKEl oaArEvovTEC Kal 
TAPÜOCOOVTEG TOUS OyAOUG). Luke narrates the opposition that the 
missionaries encounter and their eviction from the city (vv. 13-15) 
at greater length than the missionary work in Berea (vv. 10d-12). 
Luke first notes the arrival of Jews from Thessalonica, who had 
heard—evidently through their contacts in the city—that Paul was 
now active in Berea. Since they had successfully accused Paul, his 
associates, and his followers as acting in violation of imperial 
decrees and had him evicted from Thessalonica, they are bound to 
be confident that they can rid Berea of Paul as well. What Paul 
proclaimed as “the word of God,” they believed to be both contrary 
to the Scriptures and positively dangerous for the Jewish 
community and for society more generally. What happened in 
Thessalonica happens in Berea—the Jewish opponents of the 
missionaries incite and unsettle (cf. v. 8) the crowds in the city. The 
present tense of the participles here indicates that their efforts to 
disrupt and terminate the preaching of Paul in Berea took some 
time to be successful. 


17:14 Immediately thereafter the believers sent Paul away to 
the coast, while Silas and Timothy stayed there (ebdEwg SÈ TOTE 
TOV IlatAov ELanEoteitav oi ASEA@oOl nopebeodal Ewg En THV 
OdAacoav, Umeuelvav TE 6 TE LAG Kal ó Tiu69E0G keù). The 
Berean “believers” (oi G5eA.@oi) who intervened were either Jewish 
Christians who received information about the plans of the visiting 
Thessalonian Jews, or the prominent Greek female converts who 
may have learned from their husbands that Berean citizens were 
planning legal action against Paul, or more generally the believers 
who realized that the situation was getting too dangerous for Paul. 
The adverb translated “immediately” (e€0Oéwc) should not be 
related to the coming of the Jews from Thessalonica but to the 
events following their arrival, i.e., to their success, after some time 


of agitating the crowds, in mobilizing people living in Berea 
(whether official citizens or freedmen) to move against Paul, who 
seems to have been the main target of the growing opposition. 


Silas and Timothy are able to “stay” (Uméuetvav) in the city, 
while the Berean believers send Paul away to the coast, 
accompanied by several believers (v. 15). The journey to the sea 
suggests that they plan to take Paul to safety by ship. The closest 
harbors were in Methone and Pydna on the Thermaic Gulf in the 
Plain of Katerini, reached by a two-day journey along the southern 
end of the Plain of Bottiaia, skirting Mount Titarion. 


In 20:4 Luke mentions a Berean believer named Sopater son of 
Pyrrhus as a member of the party that accompanied Paul on his 
final journey back to Jerusalem. If Paul was accompanied from 
Berea to the coast and on to Athens by one of the leading believers, 
it is not impossible that it was this Sopater who helped lead Paul to 
safety. If he is identical with Sosipater mentioned in Rom 16:21, he 
would have been a Jewish believer—a possibility that might explain 
why Paul was taken to Athens, where his first activity is to proclaim 
the gospel in the synagogue (17:17). As the Jewish believers of 
Thessalonica had (probably) introduced Paul to the Jews of Berea, 
the Jewish believers of Berea may have introduced Paul to the Jews 
of Athens. 


17:15 Those who accompanied Paul brought him to Athens 
and left with instructions for Silas and Timothy to join him as 
soon as possible (oi 8è kaOtotdvovtes TOV HavAov fyayov Eng 
AOnvav, Kal Aaßovres EVTOANV mpOG TOV LAV Kal TOV 
Tmd0eov iva WG TAXLoTa EABWOLV MPOG AUVTOV £äneoav). The 
believers who take Paul to the Macedonian coast bring him to 
Athens in the province of Achaia. Since Paul wants to continue his 
missionary work with the help of Silas and Timothy, who have 
stayed behind in Berea (v. 14), he sends the Berean believers back 
with the instruction that Silas and Timothy “join him as soon as 
possible,” i.e., as soon as they think that the consolidation of the 
emerging community of followers of Jesus have made sufficient 
progress that they can function on their own. 

It is unclear where Paul wants his associates to join him. If 
Athens was the next objective of Paul’s missionary work, he would 
be asking them to join him there. If Athens is only a stopover on the 


way to Corinth as the next major center of missionary activity, he 
would have instructed them to travel to Corinth. It is in fact in 
Corinth that Silas and Timothy join him again (18:5), which does 
not prove, however, that Athens was not intended as a location for 
missionary work. Silas and Timothy could have traveled to Athens 
in the hope of meeting up with Paul there, only to be informed by 
Athenian believers (cf. 17:34) that Paul had moved on to Corinth. 
The instructions of Paul and the ministry and travel of Silas and 
Timothy and of the Berean believers foreshadow the 
correspondence between Paul and the Thessalonian believers and 
more generally “the network of communication Paul was soon to 
establish for his churches.”27 


Theology in Application 


With the two episodes of Paul’s missionary work in Thessalonica 
and in Berea, Luke emphasizes several points that remain 
significant for pastors and teachers in local churches as well as for 
evangelists and missionaries. 


The Invariability of the Gospel 


Peter proclaimed Jesus as Israel’s Messiah who had to die and 
whom God raised from the dead in Jerusalem. Paul proclaimed the 
same message in Antioch (13:23-30), and he preached the same 
message in Thessalonica (17:3). The good news that the church 
proclaims is always the good news of Jesus, the crucified and risen 
Messiah and Savior, who died and rose from the dead so that 
sinners can have forgiveness of their sins, find salvation, receive 
God’s Spirit, and be granted eternal life. This good news is 
proclaimed to, and believed by, both Jews and Gentiles, ordinary 
people and members of the aristocracy. 


While the manner of presentation of the gospel may differ—Paul 
engages in conversation, proclamation, discussion, argumentation, 
and exposition of Scripture (17:2-3, 11)—the content of the 
message invariably remains the same: it is the good news of God’s 
revelation in and through Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior. The 
“word of the Lord” (16:32) is proclaimed as the “word of God” 
(17:13). Authentic contextualization of the gospel does not mean 
that the content of the gospel message is changed. 


The Authority of the Scriptures 


Luke emphasizes Paul’s argumentation as being based on the 
Scriptures in connection with his mission in Thessalonica and by 
implication with his mission in Berea (17:2, 11). While it is a matter 
of course that Jews who teach in a synagogue setting read, explain, 
and argue with the Scriptures, Luke’s report underlines the 
importance of tying the preaching of the gospel with convictions 
that the listeners have, and in particular with what they regard as 
normative authority. In a Jewish context, this authority is Scripture, 
whose books pious Jews accept as words from God. 


At the same time one must not forget that Paul’s argumentation 
with Scripture was much more than a tactical move. He was himself 
utterly convinced that the Scriptures are God’s Word. They not only 
inform us about Israel’s past and announce God’s plan of 
redemption to remove the curse that resulted from the fall of Adam 
and Eve, a hope that became reality in and through Jesus, the 
promised Messiah and Savior, but also the authority of Scripture is 
confirmed by Jesus (Matt 5:17-20; Luke 24:32, 45-46) and by the 
apostles (Acts 2:22; 3:18, 21-25; 10:43). The proclamation of Jesus 
as Messiah and Savior receives its integrity not from the pathos of 
the preacher but from its agreement with the Scriptures as God’s 
Word.28 


The Constancy of Opposition 


While Jews and Gentiles, ordinary people and members of the elite, 
are being converted in the cities in which Paul preaches, the 
reaction to the gospel is always mixed. Sometimes only a few Jews 
come to faith in Jesus as Messiah; sometimes many Jews become 
believers, although it is never all Jews who accept the gospel as 
God’s truth confirmed by the Scriptures. Sometimes only a few 
Greeks believe; sometimes a large number of Greeks believe, 
although it is never all Gentiles in a city who come to faith. The 
mixed response is not due to the more or less successful application 
of specific methods of evangelism, but to the unpredictability of the 
hardness of the listeners’ hearts. 


In Thessalonica and Berea the mixed reaction was not faith on the 
one hand and indifference on the other, but conversions of some 
listeners and opposition by others—just as in Paul’s earlier 
missionary ministry in Damascus, Jerusalem, Pisidian Antioch, 
Lystra, Iconium, and Philippi. In Thessalonica and Berea certain 


Jews remained unconvinced by Paul’s message and organized the 
opposition against Paul, succeeding in starting riots and legal 
maneuvers to force him to leave, with other believers fearing for his 
safety. The opposition can come from Paul’s coreligionists, and it 
can come from civic and political authorities and institutions. The 
charges against the missionaries may be grounded in reality to some 
degree—Paul’s proclamation of Jesus as Messiah and of his 
kingdom can be construed as presenting a rival to the emperor in 
Rome and his demands for loyalty—or they may be exaggerated 
and extreme, drawing on stereotypes. 


These charges were effective for Paul’s enemies and harmful for 
missionaries and for the church. But a gospel proclamation that is 
never offensive is, perhaps, never authentic. In churches in the 
Western world, where greed is part and parcel of the inner 
workings of capitalist societies, it may be impolitic to emphasize 
Paul’s insistence that greed amounts to idolatry (Eph 5:5; Col 3:5) 
because it contradicts the character of God, the love of Jesus Christ, 
and the new life of those who have committed themselves to Jesus 
Christ (Eph 5:1-2; Col 3:1-4).29 


The Reality of Solidarity 


In Thessalonica, Jason extends hospitality to Paul and his associates 
(17:7). He and other believers share the consequences of the 
opposition directed against Paul, suffering for the gospel by being 
dragged before the authorities, being identified with the accused 
troublemakers, and being forced to post bail for Paul (17:6, 9). Both 
in Thessalonica and in Berea the local believers are concerned for 
the safety of the missionaries whom they send to other cities 
(17:10, 14)—in the latter case providing escorts across provincial 
boundaries (17:15). The church is a community based on the 
principle of solidarity, the solidarity of brothers and sisters in the 
same family; it is not merely a community of common interests but 
a community with a common life and a common destiny. As Paul 
asserts in 1 Cor 12:26, “If one part suffers, every part suffers with it; 
if one part is honored, every part rejoices with it.” 
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Chapter 31 
Acts 17:16-34 


Literary Context 


The Athens episode (17:16-34) is the first episode of Luke’s report 
of Paul’s missionary work in Achaia, with the Corinth episode 
(18:1-22) as the second episode one, which ends Luke’s narrative of 
Paul’s mission in Europe (15:35-18:22). After Paul attempted, 
unsuccessfully, to reach cities in the province of Asia and in the 
province of Pontus-Bithynia (15:35-16:10), he received a divine call 
to travel to Macedonia, where he proclaimed the gospel of Jesus 
Christ in Philippi, Thessalonica, and Berea (16:11-17:15). In each of 
these cities, Paul and his associates were forced by local opposition 
to leave and to find other locations for missionary work. Berean 
Christians had taken Paul to Athens, probably in the spring of AD 
50, presumably connecting him with local contacts in the 
synagogue. 

Many scholars claim that Paul did not intend to proclaim the 
gospel in Athens or establish a church there; his preaching was an 
ad hoc reaction to the idols on display in the city. While not 
impossible, this interpretation does not seem likely, given the 
length of Luke’s account of Paul’s stay in Athens (17:16-34),! Paul’s 
teaching in the local synagogue, his preaching in the agora (17:17), 
and the long summary of his speech to the Areopagus Council 
(17:22-31). Paul’s missionary work in Athens was not unsuccessful, 
as many have claimed.” Luke mentions two converts by name 
(Dionysius, a member of the Areopagus Council, and a certain 
woman named Damaris), and he refers to “others” who came to 
faith in Jesus Christ (17:34).3 


V. The Mission of Paul in Europe: Macedonia and 
Achaia (15:35-18:22) 
B. The mission of Paul in Macedonia: Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea (16:11-17:15) 
35. The mission in Thessalonica (17:1-9) 


36. The mission in Berea (17:10-15) 
C. The mission of Paul in Achaia: Athens, Corinth 
(17:16-18:22) 
37. The mission in Athens (17:16-34) 
38. The mission in Corinth (18:1-22) 


Main Idea 


The Athens episode emphasizes that preachers of the gospel 
approach people wherever they can be found and whatever their 
social identity, that the proclamation of the gospel involves seeking 
points of agreement and stating points of disagreement, and that 
Christian beliefs involve truths about God, about human beings, 
about the world, and about Jesus. 


Translation 


Acts 17:16-34 


16a Setting: Time While Paul was waiting for them 

b Setting: Place in Athens, 

c Event his spirit was provoked 

d Cause when he saw 

e Explanation that the city was full of cult images. 
17a Action So he argued 

b Place in the synagogue 

c Sphere with the Jews and 

d Sphere the God-fearers and 

e Place in the agora 

f Time day by day 

g Sphere with those who happened to be there. 
18a Character entrance Some Epicurean and 


b Character entrance Stoic philosophers 
c Action debated with him; 

d Action some said, 
e 

f 

g 


Question “What is this scavenger trying to say?” 
Action/Contrast Others said, 
Assertion “He seems to be a preacher of foreign deities.” 


Explanation They said this 
Cause because he was preaching the good news about Jesus and 
the resurrection. 
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Action So they took him 
Action and brought him 

Place to the Areopagus, 
Action where they said, 
Question “May we know 

what this new teaching is 
that you are presenting? 

Assertion For you are introducing foreign ideas to our ears, 
Request and so we would like to know 
Indirect question what they mean.” 
Aside Now all the Athenians and 

List the foreigners who lived there 
Description spent their time doing nothing but talking and 
Description listening to new ideas. 


ennane 


Action So Paul stood up 
Place in the midst of the Council of the Areopagus 
Action (speech) and said, 
Address “People of Athens, 
Assertion I recognize 
Content that you are most religious in every way. 


Setting: Time For as | walked around 

Setting: Action and looked carefully at the objects of your worship, 
Event leven found an altar 
Description on which was inscribed, 
Quotation (inscription) ‘To an unknown god’ 
Description What you worship as unknown, 
Assertion this Iam proclaiming to you. 
Assertion The God 
Description who created the world and 
List everything in it, 
Description he whois the Lordof heaven and 
List earth, 
Assertion does not live in temples 
Description built by human hands. 
Assertion Nor is he served by human hands, 
Condition as if he needed anything. 
Action Rather, he himself gives everyone life and 
List breath and 
List everything else. 
Action (Review of history) From one man he made all the nations 
Purpose to inhabit the earth; 
Action he determined fixed times and 

List the boundaries of their lands 
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Continued on next page. 


Continued from previous page. 
27a Purpose so that they would seek God 
b Purpose and perhaps feel around for him 
c Purpose and find him, 
d Concession even though he is not far from any one of us. 
28a Assertion Forin himwe live and 
b move and 
€ have our being, 
d as some ofyour own poets have said, 
e Quotation ‘We too are his offspring. 
29a Cause Since we are God's offspring, 
b Inference we should not think 
c Negation that the divine being is like gold or 
d List silver or 
e List stone, 
f Restatement an image carved with human skill and 
g Means imagination. 
30a Time/Concession While God has overlooked the times of ignorance, 
b Action now he commands all people 
g Place everywhere 
d Purpose to repent. 
31a Action (Prophecy For he has set a day 
b Time/Actic when he will pass judgment 
c Sphere on the world 
d Means with justice 
e Agency by the man 
f Identification whom he has appointed. 
g Verification He has given proof of this to everyone 
h Assertion (Means) in that he raised him from the dead.” 
32a Setting: Time When they heard of the resurrection of the dead, 
b Action some scoffed, 
c Action/Contrast while others said, 
d Assertion “We will hear you again about this subject.” 
33 Action At that point Paul left them. 
34a Action Some men joined Paul 
b Action and came to faith, 
c Description including Dionysos, 
d Identification a member of the Council of the Areopagus, 
e Description and a woman 
f Identification named Damaris, 
g Description and others with them. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The Athens episode consists of five incidents. (1) Luke reports Paul’s 
missionary activity in the synagogue and in the agora (17:16-17). 
While preaching and teaching in the local synagogue was Paul’s 
custom (see on 17:2), and while he had proclaimed the gospel 
before Gentile audiences before, the specific reference to the agora 
of Athens in which Paul established contact with Athenians is a new 
feature of Luke’s narrative, as is his reference to the fact that Paul 
here engages in missionary work alone, without coworkers (v. 16). 
(2) Luke relates an encounter with Epicurean and Stoic 
philosophers in the agora (v. 18), a section that could be combined 
with vv. 16-17 but is better viewed as a separate incident marking 


the transition from the ongoing missionary ministry of Paul in the 
city to the appearance before the Areopagus Council. (3) The next 
incident is the invitation extended to Paul to appear before the 
Areopagus Council (vv. 19-21). (4) This is followed by Paul’s 
speech before the Areopagus Council (vv. 22-31). (5) The final 
incident relates the aftermath of the speech and the conversions of 
several individuals (vv. 32-34). 


The episode is a narrative reporting missionary work, with a 
summary of missionary activity in the synagogue and in the agora 
(v. 16-17), the report of a speech that Paul is invited to give before 
one of the venerated councils of the city of Athens (vv. 22-31), and 
a reference to conversions (v. 34). The narrative includes direct 
speech for Epicurean and Stoic philosophers (v. 18), for members of 
the Areopagus Council (vv. 19-20, 32), and for Paul (vv. 22-31). 
While Luke relates that Paul’s exposition of his beliefs was met with 
ridicule (v. 32), there is no reference to Jewish or Gentile 
opposition that forces him to leave the city. While there is no 
specific reference to the establishment of a church, Luke mentions 
the names of two converts, which is rare and thus significant. 


The Areopagus speech (vv. 22-31) is the fourth speech of Paul 
narrated by Luke.* It resembles his speech before pagans in Lystra 
(14:15-17). However, the brevity of Luke’s summary of the Lystra 
speech and the different context—in Lystra, Paul argues that he and 
Barnabas should not be accorded divine honors, whereas in Athens 
Paul explains that he is not introducing new deities into Athens— 
makes the comparison of the two speeches difficult. The Areopagus 
speech is best divided into three parts: (1) introduction (exordium, 
vv. 22-23), with a commendation of the audience (captatio 
benevolentiae) and a summary of the subject matter (propositio); (2) 
proofs (argumentatio or probatio, vv. 24-29), with an exposition of 
Paul’s views concerning God as the Creator of the human race and 
concerning God on whom all human life depends; (3) conclusion 
(peroratio, vv. 30-31), with the emphasis that God the Creator 
commands all people everywhere to repent. 


Parallels in Paul’s letters are found in the following statements of 
the speech.5 


1. Some of the statements about God (vv. 23-25) are similar 
to Rom 1:4, 19-20, 23; 2:5, 16. 


2. The reference to God’s revelation in creation (vv. 26-27) 
has a parallel in Rom 1:19. 

3. The accusation that Gentiles have abandoned the worship 
of the true God by venerating images (v. 29) is found in 
the New Testament only here and in Rom 1:23. 

4. The references to repentance and to God’s forbearance on 
account of the Gentiles’ ignorance (v. 30) are found in 
Rom 3:25-26; 1 Cor 15:15, 34; 1 Thess 1:9. 

5. The reference to a coming day of judgment, for which God 
has appointed a man on account of the fact that he rose 
from the dead (v. 31), has a parallel in Rom 1:4; 2:5, 16. 


Orators who were invited by the magistrates of a city to 
demonstrate their rhetorical abilities and their philosophical 
orientation were usually given a day’s notice to prepare their 
declamation on a predetermined topic. They would compose the 
declamation, write it down, memorize it, and present it without 
reliance on notes to the audience. Since such declamations were 
often copied and circulated in the city in the early imperial period, 
it is not impossible that the speech of 17:22-31 is the summary of a 
written source.® 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Mission in Athens (17:16-34) 
A. The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Synagogue 
and in the Market (17:16-17) 
1. The provocation of the idols in Athens (17:16) 
2. Paul’s teaching in the synagogue before Jews and 
God-fearers (17:17a-d) 
3. Paul’s teaching in the agora before the people of 
Athens (17:17e-g) 
B. The Discussion with Athenian Philosophers (17:18) 
1. The encounter with Epicurean and Stoic philosophers 
(17:18a-c) 
2. The irritated reaction of some intellectuals (17:18d-e) 
3. The assumption that Paul is introducing new deities 
(17:18:f-g) 
4. Paul’s teaching of the news about Jesus, the crucified 
and risen Savior (17:18h-i) 


C. The Invitation to Appear before the Areopagus 
Council (17:19-22c) 
1. Paul’s invitation to the Areopagus Council (17:19a-c) 
2. Query concerning the foreign deities that Paul is 
introducing to Athens (17:19d-20) 
3. Comment on the Athenians’ quest for new things 
(17:21) 
4. Paul’s presentation before the council (17:22a-c) 
D. Paul’s Speech before the Council of the Areopagus 
(17:22d-31) 
1. Introduction (17:22d-23) 
a. Address: “People of Athens” (17:22d) 
b. Opening commendation of the audience: The 
Athenians’ religiosity (17:22e-f) 
c. Summary of Paul’s exposition (17:23) 
i. Existence in Athens of an altar dedicated to “an 
unknown god” (17:23a-e) 
ii. The fact that he proclaims no foreign deity 
(17:23f-g) 
2. The truth about God the Creator, the human race, and 
the presence of God (17:24-29) 
a. Description of God the Creator (17:24-25) 
i. The Creator God made the universe and is Lord of 
heaven and earth (17:24a-e) 
ii. The Creator God does not live in man-made 
temples (17:24f-g) 
iii. The Creator God does not need sacrifices 
(17:25a-b) 
iv. The Creator God gives and sustains life (17:25c- 
e) 
b. Description of God the Creator, who created the 
human race (17:26-27) 
i. The human race is one due to its origins (17:26a- 
b) 
ii. The human race was created to inhabit the earth 
in its diversity (17:26c-d) 
iii. The human race was created to be in fellowship 
with God (17:27) 
c. Description of God the Creator, on whom all human 
life depends (17:28-29) 


i. Human existence is rooted in God (17:28) 
ii. Human worship must not confuse God with 
images (17:29) 
3. The truth about God the Creator, who commands all 
to repent (17:30-31) 
a. Recapitulation: God overlooks the times of 
ignorance (17:30a) 
b. Assertion: God commands all people to repent 
(17:30b-d) 
c. Grounds: God will judge the world (17:31) 
i. God has determined the day of judgment (17:31a- 
d) 
ii. God has appointed the judge (17:31e-f) 
iii. This judge is qualified due to his resurrection 
from the dead (17:31g-h) 
E. The Aftermath of the Speech and Conversions 
(17:32-34) 
1. The reaction of the members of the Areopagus Council 
(17:32) 
a. The ridicule of some members of the council 
(17:32a-b) 
b. The interest of some members of the council 
(17:32c-d) 
2. Paul’s departure from the Areopagus Council (17:33) 
3. Conversions in Athens (17:34) 
a. The conversion of some Athenians (17:34a-b) 
b. The conversion of Dionysos, a member of the 
Areopagus Council (17:34c-d) 
c. The conversion of Damaris (17:34e-f) 
d. The conversion of other Athenians (17:34g) 


Explanation of the Text 


17:16 While Paul was waiting for them in Athens, his spirit 
was provoked when he saw that the city was full of cult images 
(Ev SE Taig AOnvatc EKdEXOLEVOD avTtovs TOD TlavAoU 
MAPWEVVETO TO MVEA AUTOD v AUTH HEWPOÜVTOG KATELEWAOV 
oVoav Tv nOAtv). The city of Athens was five hundred years past 
its prime when Paul arrived in AD 50. The golden age of Athens 
was the so-called Pentekontaetia, the Great Fifty Years from the end 
of the campaign of Xerxes (479 BC), who burned the Acropolis and 


almost completely destroyed the lower city, to the beginning of the 
Pelopponesian War (431 BC). After Augustus emerged victorious 
from his civil war, he visited Athens repeatedly and helped finance 
the rebuilding of temples and civic buildings. In gratitude, the 
Athenians erected a temple of Roma and Augustus on the Acropolis 
between 27-17 BC, honoring the emperor with an inscription that 
describes Augustus as “Savior and Benefactor.” Some estimate the 
size of the population of Athens in the first century at 30,000 
people. Jews lived in Athens since the fourth century BC. 


Luke’s report about Paul’s missionary work in Athens begins with 
a comment on Paul’s thoughts regarding the statues representing 
deities that the Athenians worshiped: he “was provoked” 
(napœwčúveto) when he saw that the city was full of cult images.” 
This verb can be understood in terms of becoming irritated or 
angry, which leads to translations such as “distressed” (NRSV, 
TNIV), “greatly upset” (GNB, NET), or “annoyed” (Fitzmyer). The 
definition “cause a state of inward arousal” implies a possible 
positive meaning: Paul’s “spirit” (nveüua) may not have been 
simply stimulated by the emotion of anger because of the idolatry 
of the Athenians and of grief concerning the people who did not 
know or worship the one true God, but—at the same time—by a 
desire to convert them. 


Since Athens was one of the oldest cities Paul visited, the number 
and the diversity of cult images may have exceeded anything he 
had seen. If the theater of Ephesus alone displayed twenty-nine gold 
statues of Artemis and 120 statues of Nike and Eros, the temples 
and the public spaces of Athens would certainly have been endowed 
with many more visualizations of the deities that the Athenians 
worshiped. Pliny reckons that in his day the city of Rhodes had 
73,000 statues, with “no fewer” in Athens and in the temple cities 
of Olympia and Delphi.’ Obviously, a Jewish teacher would not be 
counting the number of statues of gods and goddesses on display, 
but he would be provoked by even a single act of devotion to a god 
he knew did not exist. 


The context and thus the cause and purpose of Paul’s reaction to 
the cult statues on display in Athens depend on the interpretation of 
the genitive absolute phrase at the beginning of v. 16: the “waiting” 
(€xSeyouevov) in Athens for Timothy and Silas to arrive from 
Macedonia, where they were consolidating the new churches in 


Thessalonica and Berea.° This is often used to prove that the 
following events that Luke relates “were the result of accident 
rather than a set missionary plan.”!0 As we have noted in the 
introduction to this episode, this view, while not impossible, is not 
plausible. Luke’s report of Paul’s activities in Athens begins with a 
summary reference to his teaching in the local synagogue (v. 17), 
which indicates that v. 16 is not written to explain Paul’s activities 
in Athens but serves as a backdrop for Luke’s focus on the question 
of the Areopagus Council, whether Paul will add other deities to the 
pantheon of gods whose temples, altars, and images dominated the 
skyline and infrastructure of the city. 


17:17 So he argued in the synagogue with the Jews and the 
God-fearers and in the agora day by day with those who 
happened to be there (SteAéyeto uèv ovv Ev t ouvaywyň Toic 
Tovdaiotc Kal Toic oeßouévoiç Kal Ev tÅ Ayopd KaTü mioav 
NHEpav mpOs TOUS mapatuyxavovtac). Luke summarizes Paul’s 
missionary activity in Athens. The coordinating conjunction 
translated “so” (uév oUv) denotes continuation; here, as often in 
Acts, it introduces a development in the narrative!! and thus is not 
necessarily the result of the provocation of the cult images 
mentioned in v. 16. Whatever Paul’s original intentions were, the 
fact that he engaged Jews and God-fearers in the synagogue and 
Greeks in the agora demonstrates that he did what he had been 
doing in every city he visited: explaining to Jews and Gentiles the 
gospel of Jesus Christ (v. 18). 


Luke mentions two locations where Paul taught—the synagogue 
and the agora—and three groups of people whom he engaged 
regarding the message about Jesus—Jews, God-fearers, and Greeks. 
Paul customarily began his outreach in the synagogue (see 17:2) on 
the Sabbath.!2 As he had done in other synagogues—Damascus 
(9:20-22), Pisidian Antioch (13:16-41), and Thessalonica (17:2-3) 
—he sought to convince the Jews and the “God-fearers” (oi 
oeßou£vou)!3 present that Jesus is Israel’s Messiah and Savior, 
crucified and raised from the dead according to God’s plan of 
salvation revealed in the Scriptures. 


Luke does not record the reaction of the Jews of Athens to Paul’s 
proclamation of the message about Jesus. His narrative focuses 
instead on his missionary teaching in front of Greek audiences in 
the agora, which eventually results in an invitation to appear before 


the Areopagus Council (vv. 19-21), an invitation he accepts and 
engages in (vv. 22-31). 

The second location of Paul’s activity, then, is the agora, the 
central plaza of Athens (i.e., the forum of Roman Athens rather than 
the new Roman market). Paul’s discussions with Epicurean and 
Stoic philosophers presumably took place in the Stoa Poikile, the 
“Painted Stoa” built in the 470s BC, a true public building that was 
a popular meeting place used, among others, by philosophers. 14 
Looking south across the agora, Paul would have seen a large 
number of temples with their cult images and altars dedicated to 
the worship of Zeus, Athena, Aphrodite, Apollo, Ares, Hephaistos, 
the Mother of the gods, Nike, the twelve gods, mystery religions, 
and the emperor Augustus—for a missionary an intense stimulus 
not for touristic excitement but for evangelistic urgency and zeal (v. 
16). The comment in v. 18 indicates that Paul proclaimed the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, the Savior who bestows eternal life, as 
“good news” for the Greek population of Athens (cf. 13:46-47). 


Luke describes Paul’s teaching before Jewish audiences in the 
synagogue and before Greek audiences in the agora with the same 
term: “he argued” (d1eAEyETo; see on 17:2), which suggests a 
dialogical style of teaching, instructional discourses that allowed 
the audience to ask questions and make comments, although it 
could also denote a discourse or lecture. The imperfect tense of this 
verb suggests an extended missionary activity in the Jewish 
community and among the Athenian population. The prepositional 
phrase translated as “day by day” (Kata mGoav ńuépav) marks 
Paul’s teaching in the agora as a habit, which is reinforced by the 
present participle that describes his audiences as “those who 
happened to be there” (napaTuyxävovTag). 


17:18 Some Epicurean and Stoic philosophers debated with 
him; some said, “What is this scavenger trying to say?” Others 
said, “He seems to be a preacher of foreign deities.” They said 
this because he was preaching the good news about Jesus and 
the resurrection (TIVEG è Kai TMV Extkoupeiwv Kal LTOIKWV 
P0COPHV ovvéBaAAOV avTHM, Kal Tiveç ErEyOV: TÍ Av HEAOL Ò 
ONEPLUOAOYOG OUTOG A€yelv; Ol é čévæv Sapovienv SOKEL 
KaTayyerels eiva, ÖTL TOV Inoodv Kai TV åváotaotv 
eÜünyyeAlleto). Luke’s narrative focuses on Paul’s teaching, 
particularly on Paul’s encounter with Epicurean and Stoic 


philosophers. 


The verb Luke uses to describe this encounter (“debated” 
[ovvéBaAAov]) is not a technical term for a philosophical 
discussion; initially this verb meant to “throw together” and thus 
often designated “bring together, unite, collect, contribute”; in the 
last sense it can mean to “contribute one’s opinion to a discussion,” 
which fits the context here. The philosophers contribute their views 
to Paul’s teaching about God’s revelation and the necessary 
response of human beings; thus they “converse” with him, which is 
another meaning of the term. Used in a negative sense, the term 
also denotes to “bring people together in a hostile sense,” thus “pit 
against each other, join in a fight, come to blows,” and thus could 
describe the philosophers’ contentious challenges to Paul’s teaching. 
Most commentators assume a positive meaning here (“debate, 
converse”), although some suggest the negative meaning of 
“challenge.” 15 


In Depth: Epicureans and Stoics16 


The Epicureans believed that the cosmos is the result of 
accident, that the gods are atomic compounds like every 
other object, and that the gods live an undisturbed life of 
happiness without interfering in the affairs of the world 
through providence. Purpose in the structure of living 
beings can be explained with the natural movement of the 
atoms and the survival of the fittest. Moreover, the 
criterion of the good life of mortal human beings is 
pleasure, which can be achieved by avoiding the 
competitive life (with the distress of jealousy and failure) 
and by avoiding intense emotional commitments (with the 
pain of emotional turmoil). 


Stoic logic was consistently empiricist, tracing 
knowledge from the impact that “appearances” from the 
outer world make on the human mind. Stoic physics 
explain the world in materialistic and deterministic ways. 
The world consists of material objects whose interactions 
are controlled by always valid laws or fate. God is present 
in the material world as the active principle (Adyoc) 
acting on matter (the passive principle) and is thus 


physically present in all matter as “designing fire” (stUp 
TEXVLKOV) or as “spirit” (mveüua). Nothing has existence 
outside the material world and its principles. There is no 
spiritual world (as in popular superstitions) and no world 
of ideas (as in Plato). Everything happens according to 
providence (which is identified with fate) for the good of 
the world, which means that evil does not exist (illness 
and disasters are part of fate and are providential for the 
well-being of the cosmos). Despite fate, human beings are 
free in their actions, for which they are thus morally 
responsible. 


Stoic ethics insist that virtue is sufficient for human 
happiness; virtue is the skill of putting other things and 
other people to correct use. They insist that nothing 
except virtue is good and that emotions are always bad. 
Stoics appeal both to nature and to reason: human beings 
find happiness when they live in agreement with nature, 
which is the same as living in agreement with reason. 
Happiness does not depend on attaining to things that are 
good (such as health and wealth), but on making the right 
choices that we have the power to make, applying reason 
to our judgments. Negative emotions such as fear or grief 
are false judgments about the world. Happiness is found 
in being without passions (dd@ela), which can be 
achieved by accepting matters that are out of our control 
as being part of nature and thus being self-sufficient. 


Luke notes two reactions of Paul’s audience. The subject of the 
phrase translated “some said” could be related in a general sense to 
people in the audience, or it more likely refers to the Epicurean and 
the Stoic philosophers mentioned earlier in v. 18. It is not 
impossible that the first reaction comes from the Epicurean 
philosophers, who, as materialists and practical atheists, ridicule 
Paul as a “babbler,” and that the second one comes from the Stoic 
philosophers, who recognize that Paul presents a religious message 
that is new. 

The first reaction is disparaging; note the word “this” (00Tog), 
which is often derogatory when used for a person who is present; 
also note the optative in “trying [to say]” (0ÉA01). Some call Paul a 


“scavenger” (om€pptOAOyOC).!7 This Greek term, which denotes birds 
picking up seeds, is used metaphorically for someone “who wanders 
about the market and collects the scraps and debris scattered here 
and there.”18 It also describes someone “who is always hunting for 
news and spreading it everywhere, running his mouth carelessly, 
who pretends to be in the know but actually spouts his gossip 
without understanding it: an ignoramus”—thus a person “who picks 
up and retails scraps of knowledge.”19 Most English versions 
translate the term as “babbler,”2° which misses the image of 
unsystematic gathering.21 In the context of a philosophical 
discussion about God, the world, and human beings, the 
interpretation “a third-rate intellectual devoid of method” seems 
appropriate.22 Some conclude from Paul’s presentation of his 
convictions about Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior of the world 
that he is a charlatan, an unsystematic collector of the ideas of 
others. 


The second reaction suggests that Paul wants to introduce gods. 
The term “preacher” (katayyeaeúç) denotes a person who 
proclaims or announces something. The “foreign deities” (Z&va 
dalııövia) would be gods that are not worshiped in Athens, i.e., 
gods not represented in Athens with a temple or at least with an 
altar, whose names would be known from inscriptions on the bases 
of cult statues, on the architrave of a temple, or on an altar. The 
word for “deity” (Satudviov) denotes “divine manifestation” or 
“divine power” and was used to describe lesser divine beings, 
independent transcendent beings distinguished from a more 
personal god (6€6c).23 


The plural in “foreign deities” is probably explained by Luke’s 
comment that some voiced this assumption because Paul 
proclaimed the good news about “Jesus and the resurrection.” Some 
Athenians evidently assumed that this Jewish orator from Tarsus 
wanted to add two divine beings to the pantheon of deities that 
Athenians worship: Jesus, a deceased person and thus a “spirit” (the 
term ŝatuóviov was used of the spirit of the departed),24 and 
Anastasis, “The Resurrection” (1) Gvdotaotc), perhaps understood 
as the personification of the afterlife.25 


Personifications of abstract concepts appeared first in Greek 
poetry and then found their way into actual cults. Zeus has Themis 
(Order) and Metis (Wisdom) as consorts, and his daughter is Dike 


(Justice); Athena carries Nike (Victory) in her hand; Ares, the god 
of war, is accompanied by Phobos (Fear) and Deimos (Terror), 
Aphrodite by Eros (Love), Himeros (Yearning), and Peitho 
(Persuasion).26 When Paul spoke of Israels God—of Yahweh, the 
God of the Jews—this was not a “foreign deity” since he was 
already worshiped by the Jews living in Athens. 


In Depth: Introducing Foreign Deities 


While the population in Greek and Roman cities 
worshiped many gods and while both cultural and 
religious tolerance were a significant reality during the 
Hellenistic period, the proclamation and introduction of 
foreign gods and cults was not a minor matter, because 
“in both classical and Hellenistic times the introduction of 
foreign cults and rites required the official authorization 
of the state.”27 An Athenian decree stipulated: “The king 
archon shall fix the boundaries of the sanctuaries/sacred 
precincts in the Pelargikon, and in the future no one shall 
found altars, cut the stones from the Pelargikon or take 
out earth or stones without (the authorization of) the 
council and the demos.” Socrates was accused not only of 
corrupting the youth but also of introducing alien 
deities.28 Isocrates praised the Athenians for guarding 
“against the elimination of any of the ancestral sacrifices 
and against the addition of any sacrifices outside the 
traditional ones.”22 Josephus writes that the Athenians 
severely punished those who initiated people into the 
mysteries of foreign gods; this was “forbidden by their 
law, and the penalty decreed for any who introduced a 
foreign god was death.”30 


The request to be allowed to introduce a new deity into 
a city would prompt the magistrates to ascertain the 
novelty of a cult, the desirability of allowing the cult, and 
the requirements of the cult, such as the need for a 
temple, an altar, sacrifices, festivals, priests, and 
processions. When the Citians wanted to establish a 
temple of Aphrodite in Athens, a decree was passed that 
recorded the name of the person who made the motion (a 
certain Antidodos son of Apollodoros), the decision by the 


council to have the assembly of the people discuss this 
matter, the name of the person who put this matter to a 
vote (Phanastratos), the name of the person who made the 
motion to decide the matter (Lycurgus son of Lycophron), 
the request of the Citian merchants to obtain “a plot of 
land on which they might build a temple of Aphrodite,” 
and finally the decision of the council to give to the 
merchants of the Citians the use of a plot of land; they 
cited the precedent of the Egyptians, who were allowed to 
build a temple of Isis.31 


17:19-20 So they took him and brought him to the Areopagus, 
where they said, “May we know what this new teaching is that 
you are presenting? For you are introducing foreign ideas to 
our ears, and so we would like to know what they mean” 
(EtAaBouEvol TE aVTOD Eni TOV ApELOV náyov Hyayov A€yOVTEC: 
Suváueða yvavat TUG N Kauvn avTn N bx0 ood AAAOVHEVN 
didaxn; FeviCovta ydp Tia Eiop£peig eig Tag åkoàç Nu@v- 
BovAduE—a ObV yvovaı Tiva HEAEL TalTa elvan. Since Luke does 
not specify the subject of the verbs translated as “they took him” 
(€tAaBouEevol and “[they] brought him” (fyayov), the reference 
could be either to the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers mentioned 
in v. 18, or, which seems more likely, to members of the audience 
in the agora mentioned in v. 17 who were members of the 
Areopagus Council or who had contact with members of the 
council. 


While the first verb can denote an arrest, it often has the meaning 
“take hold of” without the connotation of violence. As the Council 
questions Paul about the “new teaching” (N Kath... Saxń; v 
19) concerning “foreign ideas” (eviGovta; v. 20) that he was 
presenting to the Athenians, it seems apparent that he was not 
arrested. Rather, he is being investigated concerning the foreign 
gods that he seems to be introducing to the population, an endeavor 
for which he may need official permission (but which they may 
refuse to grant). Both the first and the second verbal phrase with 
which the speaker of the council describes their request (Suvdyeda 
yvövaı “may we know” v. 19; and BovAdLE—a yv@vaı; “we would 
like to know” v. 20) express a polite, but certainly forceful request 
for information and explanation.32 


17:21 Now all the Athenians and the foreigners who lived 
there spent their time doing nothing but talking and listening 
to new ideas (AOnvaiot è mavtec Kal oi Emlönnoüvreg E€vot Eig 
ovdev ETEPOV HUKaipovV F| Aéyetv TL Ñ AKOVELV TL Katvótepov). 
Luke’s comment on the Athenians’ quest for new things is a 
parenthetical remark to his readers (rare in Acts). The curiosity of 
“all the Athenians” and of “the foreigners who live there” should 
not be identified, pure and simple, with the reasons for the request 
of the Areopagus Council that Paul explain his new teaching. The 
suggestion that Luke’s reference to the Athenians’ proverbial 
curiosity33 “gives the impression that little at all is at stake” and 
that Paul is merely invited to appear before the Areopagus “to make 
his case before a cultured, sophisticated audience”3* is not 
plausible. The change of location (vv. 19, 22), the verbs denoting 
the action of getting Paul to the Areopagus (v. 19), the description 
of Dionysos as a member of the Areopagus Council (v. 34), and the 
potential consequences of introducing foreign deities to the 
Athenians, which Paul seems to be doing (vv. 18, 20), render it 
unlikely that Paul is merely “sharing the new thought of the day on 
the hill with those who are there.”35 


Rather, Paul is being asked to explain his “new teaching” 
concerning “foreign deities” before the guardians of Athenian 
traditions. The reference to the proverbial curiosity of the Athenians 
is not necessarily a critique of the people of Athens, accused of 
wasting their time by listening to and talking about the latest fads. 
Rather, it is morely likely an explanation why the Areopagus 
Council wishes to hear Paul’s new teaching about foreign gods. If 
the “new ideas”36 are found to be incompatible with the customs 
and traditions of the Athenians, then the “talking” and “listening” 
can easily result in “rejecting” (da0etetv) and “condemning” 
(SıKAleiv, KaTaylvwokeiv, Katakpivetv). The parenthetical 
remark also allows Luke to establish the rhetorical situation for the 
following speech, “in which Luke cleverly reverses the expectation 
of his readers by allowing Paul to demonstrate that in proclaiming 
the true identity of the ‘unknown God’ he presents something far 
from new.”37 


17:22 So Paul stood up in the midst of the Council of the 
Areopagus and said, “People of Athens, I recognize that you are 
most religious in every way” (oTadeic 8è ó IlatAos Ev peow TOU 


Apeiov mdyou én ävõpeç AOnvaiol, kata nävra WC 
SELOLSAILOVEOTEPOUC ÓC HEwpW). Standing while speaking was 
appropriate in an official setting. Paul, having been invited to 
explain his new teaching about foreign gods, stands “in the midst” 
(€v péow) of the Areopagus, i.e., in front of the members of the 
Areopagus Council, who sit in a half circle. 


The introduction of Paul’s speech (vv. 22d-23) begins with the 
address of the members of the council: they are “people of Athens” 
(Avöpes A@nvatot)N—Athenian men who represent the people of 
Athens.38 What follows is the customary opening commendation of 
the audience (captatio benevolentiae): Paul acknowledges the 
Athenians’ religiosity with an expression translated “most religious” 
(Wo SELOLSAULOVEOTEPOUG). The Greek term means “fearing the 
gods”; it can be used positively in the sense of “pious, religious,” or 
in the negative sense of “superstitious.”39 Used in the opening line 
of an address before the council, it can hardly have the denigrating 
sense of “superstitious.” Luke underlines the proverbial piety of the 
Athenians40 with the comparative form of the adjective (used for 
the elative or superlative), and with the prepositional phrase 
translated as “in every way” (Katü nÄvTta). Paul mentions the basis 
for what he “recognizes” concerning the religious devotion of the 
Athenian people in the next verse. 


17:23 For as I walked around and looked carefully at the 
objects of your worship, I even found an altar on which was 
inscribed, “To an unknown god.” What you worship as 
unknown, this I am proclaiming to you (Stepyouevoc yàp Kal 
avabewpHv TA oeßdonata úuðv eEvpov Kai Pmuov év @ 
éneyéypanto: Ayvwotw HEW. 6 obv dyvoobvTEc evoeBeEite, TOÜTO 
yw KaTayyeAA@ Uulv). Paul states the theme and argument of his 
speech (propositio) with a historical comment derived from personal 
observation and with a succinct assertion. 


First, Paul points out that he has seen the objects of worship— 
statues, altars, shrines, and temples—that express the Athenians’ 
piety; he notes in particular that he saw the altar dedicated to the 
worship of “an unknown god.” Read against the notion that he is 
proclaiming foreign deities (vv. 18, 19-20), Paul is careful to point 
out that he “walked around” (Stepyduevoc) the city and “looked 
carefully” (AvadewpWv)*! at the objects that were part of the cultus 
of the Athenians, suggesting, perhaps, that he knows which gods 


the Athenians worship and which temples, shrines, and altars are 
part of the religious and social infrastructure of the city. During his 
tour through the streets and plazas of the city, including the 
structures on the Acropolis, he found an altar on which two Greek 
words were inscribed: “To an unknown god” (Ayvwotw 080). 


Second, Paul asserts that this god whom the Athenians “worship” 
(evoeBette)42 as “unknown” (dyvootvtec) is the God he 
proclaims43 in the agora. In other words, he is not introducing a 
“foreign deity” (v. 18) or a “foreign idea” (v. 20); rather, he is 
declaring and explaining a divine being that is already present in 
the city and worshiped by the Athenians, a deity whose name, 
spheres of influence, power, and forms of appearance are unknown 
to them. 


Luke’s summary of Paul’s speech before a philosophically, 
historically, and rhetorically trained audience exhibits what can be 
called points of connection (agreement, contextualization) and 
points of contradiction (disagreement, decontextualization). While 
Luke’s language is remarkably reminiscent of Epicurean and 
especially Stoic philosophy, he is not simply providing a “Greek 
interpretation” of biblical revelation, presenting orthodox Stoicism. 
While there are indeed points of contact with Stoic and Epicurean 
philosophy, Paul also critiques the orthodoxy of contemporary 
popular philosophy on the basis of Scripture. Paul clearly 
distinguishes philosophical religion (or religious philosophy) and 
biblical revelation, referring to common notions and contradicting 
the elements that are contradicted by the revelation of Scripture.** 


Epicurus believed that knowledge of the divinity is a function of 
human reason: it is “according to the notion of God indicated by the 
common sense of mankind ... for there are gods, and the knowledge 
of them is manifest.”45 The Epicurean philosophers in Paul’s 
audience would have understood his argument that the “unknown 
god” can be known. 


This point of agreement, apparent on the surface of Paul’s point, 
is contradicted by biblical revelation. If biblically literate Jews 
could have heard Paul address the members of the Areopagus 
Council with these words, the reference to the “unknown god” 
would have reminded them of the dialogue between the one true 
God and the nations who do not know Israel’s God, described by the 
prophet Isaiah (Isa 45:15, 18-25). After repeating Israel’s 


monotheistic confession, “Truly you are a God who has been hiding 
himself, the God and Savior of Israel” (Isa 45:15), Isaiah narrates a 
speech in which Yahweh seeks to convert the peoples to worshiping 
the one true God. If Israel’s God appears to be hidden and thus an 
unknown God, Yahweh’s works as Creator prove that he is not in 
hiding at all: 


Thus says the Lord who created the heaven, he is the God who 
formed the earth and made it; he established it, he did not create 
it without purpose, rather he formed it to be inhabited: I am the 
Lord, and there is no other [€yw giu, Kal ovK Eotiv čtu]. I did 
not speak in secret, in a land of darkness; I did not say to the 
offspring of Jacob, “You have sought me in vain.” I am the Lord, I 
speak the truth, I declare what is right. (Isa 45:18-19 LXX) 


Yahweh goes on to state that the nations “have no knowledge” 
and that “those who carry about their wooden idols” are praying to 
“gods that cannot save” (npòç Beoúç ot OV owÇovotv), since “I am 
God, and there is no other god besides me [€yW ó 9€6c, Kal OUK 
Eotiv ÖAAOG ANV Euoü], a righteous God and a Savior; there is no 
one besides me” (Isa 45:20-21 LXX). This truth leads to an 
invitation: “Turn to me and you will be saved, all [people] from the 
ends of the earth! For I am God, and there is no other [€yw eiut ó 
Qedc, Kal oUK Eotiv AAOC]. By myself I have sworn, from my 
mouth has gone forth in righteousness a word that shall not return: 
‘To me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear’” (Isa 
45:22-23 LXX). Read in the light of this dialogue between Yahweh 
and the nations, Jewish listeners would recognize that the reference 
to Athenian religiosity and to the altar of an “unknown god” was 
intended as a commendation on the surface only. 


17:24 The God who created the world and everything in it, he 
who is the Lord of heaven and earth, does not live in temples 
built by human hands (ó Oeòç 0 noLNoag TOV KOopLOV Kal nAvTa 
Ta Ev avTH, ODTOC OVpavod Kal yÅ Uadpyw@v KUpLOC OUK v 
XELPOTOLNTOLG vaoic KaToıkel). The main body of Paul’s speech 
(vv. 24-29) begins, in a first line of argument, with a description of 
God the Creator as the God whom Paul proclaims in the city (vv. 
24-25). The existence in the city of an altar dedicated to the 
worship of an unknown god (or unknown gods) provides an 
opening for the explanation of the God whom Paul proclaims in 


Athens—a God who is already present and a God who is the one 
(and only) God who created the world. 


First, Paul insists that he proclaims the one God who created the 
universe. The term translated “the world” (6 K00u06) denotes the 
universe, the sum total of everything that exists. The reference to 
“everything” that the world contains (ndvta TA Ev avt@)—all 
inanimate objects such as the stars, mountains, rivers, seas, and all 
animate objects such as plants, animals, human beings, spirits— 
removes any exceptions from the scope of the creational activity of 
the God Paul proclaims. This truly cosmic dimension is reinforced 
by a description of “world”: both heaven (oUpavos) and earth (yi), 
i.e., the sun, the moon, the stars, and the spirits as well as animals, 
plants, and human beings. Since the one God created everything 
without exception, he “is” (Umdpywv) the “Lord” (kUptoc) of the 
entire cosmos. 


The Stoics apparently followed a fixed order in their discussions 
of reality: first they prove that the gods exist; then they discuss their 
nature and show how they order the world before they explain how 
they care for the well-being of mankind.*‘ Paul argues similarly: as 
the creator, God is the Lord of heaven and of the earth (v. 24), he 
gives to human beings life and everything they need to live (v. 25), 
and he cares for people as he determines the times of their existence 
and the boundaries of the places where they live (v. 26). While the 
Stoics spoke of the gods in their plurality and diversity, they were 
also able to speak of “god” (@¢6c) in the singular. Cleanthes, the 
successor of Zenon, begins his hymn to Zeus with these lines: 


Noblest of immortals, many-named, always all-powerful Zeus, 
first cause and ruler of nature, governing everything with your 
law, greetings! For it is right for all mortals to address you: for 
we have our origin in you, bearing a likeness to God, we, alone of 
all that live and move as mortal creatures on earth. Therefore I 
shall praise you constantly; indeed I always sing of your rule.?7 


The Stoic philosophers in Paul’s audience would not have been 
bothered by Paul’s use of the articular noun “the God” (0 Heög). 
Moreover, the Stoics believed in divine providence; they argued 
that the gods rule the world by their providence, demonstrated by 
the divine wisdom and power, the nature of the world, the miracles 
of nature, and the care of the gods for human beings. Paul could 


agree with these convictions, as the description of “the God” as 
“Lord” suggests (see also Paul’s statements in vv. 25-26). However, 
Paul would have been concerned with the Stoics’ easy transition 
from “god” to the “gods.” As his reference to the one ancestor of the 
human race (v. 26) clarifies, Paul does not proclaim a philosophical 
concept of divine reality and divine providence; rather, he teaches 
about the one true God of biblical revelation who created the 
heavens and the earth.48 


Second, Paul insists that because the one God who created the 
universe is the Lord of the heavens and the earth, he does not live 
(OvUK... KaToıkel in temples built “by human hands” 
(XEWPOROLNTOLG), i.e., by human beings. The infinitely powerful 
Creator of the universe cannot be confined by walls and columns 
constructed by finite human beings. The point of contact with the 
Stoic philosophers was their conviction that the gods do not live in 
temples that human beings had built. Plutarch writes that “it is 
Zenon’s teaching that one should not build temples of the gods.”49 
The Epicureans rejected what they called “the superstitions” of their 
contemporaries; they spoke of the psychological effects of false faith 
in deities, mocking the demeaning practices in the cults that one 
could observe in the temples. Paul similarly criticizes the notion 
that God lives in temples that human beings have erected for their 
gods.50 


The implicit point of contradiction is the fact that Paul derives 
this conviction not from a philosophical critique of the religious 
convictions and practices of his contemporaries but from the 
teaching of Scripture, particularly the critique of pagan religious 
belief and practice by Isaiah. This prophet refers to God as insisting: 
“ ‘Heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool. Where is the 
house that you will build for me? Where will my resting place be? 
Has not my hand made all these things, and so they came into 
being?’ declares the LORD” (Isa 66:1-2). 


17:25 Nor is he served by human hands, as if he needed 
anything. Rather, he himself gives everyone life and breath 
and everything else (005E U0 yElpOv AVOpwrivav HEPATELETAL 
APOOSEÖNEVÖG TLVOG, AUTÖG SLSOULG noL Cav Kal vonv Kal Tà 
mavta). Paul continues his exposition of the God whom he 
proclaims in Athens—the one God who is already present in Athens 
as the unknown God whom the Athenians acknowledge—with two 


further assertions. 


Third, Paul asserts that God the Creator does not need sacrifices. 
God the Creator is “not served [oUSé ... Hepanebetal] by human 
hands.” This verb has the basic meaning of “be an attendant to, do 
service” and often denotes “do service to the gods.” The most basic 
and most frequent service provided “by human hands” for the gods 
was the offering of sacrifices; details of what was expected were 
often inscribed on the walls of the sanctuary (which specific 
animals, with or without wine or incense, etc., were to be offered). 
Other “services” that worshipers rendered to the gods included the 
payment for and erection of cult statues, altars, dedicatory 
inscriptions honoring a specific deity, bas-reliefs, and painted 
frescoes; the bathing of cult images in water; carrying images on 
parades through the city; and dressing cult images in rich clothes. 


The reason, Paul argues, why the one God the Creator does not 
need sacrifices or any other services is the fact that he does not 
need anything. There is nothing that human beings have or can do 
that God the Creator needs. Paul agrees with the Epicureans, who 
rejected the offering of sacrifices to the gods with the argument that 
a deity does not need human things.5! Paul also agreed with the 
Stoics, such as Seneca: 


Let us forbid men to offer morning salutation and to throng the 
doors of temples; mortal ambitions are attracted by such 
ceremonies, but god is worshipped by those who truly know him. 
Let us forbid bringing towels and flesh-scrapers to Jupiter, and 
proffering mirrors to Juno; for god seeks no servants. Of course 
not; he himself does service to mankind.52 


At the same time, Paul’s critique of pagan sacrifices and other 
devotional acts is again biblically informed. In Israel’s worship, the 
people of the one true God were regularly reminded of God’s 
sovereign independence of human beings: “If I were hungry I would 
not tell you, for the world is mine, and all that is in it. Do I eat the 
flesh of bulls or drink the blood of goats?” (Ps 50:12-13).53 When 
Josephus recounts Solomon’s prayer on the occasion of the 
dedication of the temple in Jerusalem, he prays, “Not by deeds is it 
possible for men to return thanks to God for the benefits they have 
received, for the Deity stands in need of nothing and is above any 
such recompense” (Ant. 8.111). Human beings need to be served 


(including those who built temples, sculpture statues, and offer 
sacrifices), not the one God who created the heavens and the earth. 


Fourth, Paul asserts that God the Creator gives and sustains life. 
He not only created the world, but continues to give (815006; 
present active participle) to everyone “life” (Tor), i.e., existence), 
“breath” (vor, i.e., continued existence), and “everything else” (Ta 
xávta) that human beings need for their existence. Paul agreed 
with the Stoics who affirmed that God is the source of all life. The 
quotation of Seneca noted above continues: 


Everywhere and to all he is at hand to help. Although a man hear 
what limit he should observe in sacrifice, and how far he should 
recoil from burdensome superstitions, he will never make 
sufficient progress until he has conceived a right idea of god— 
regarding him as one who possesses all things, and allots all 
things, and bestows them without price. 


At the same time, Paul has derived his conviction of God’s 
sustaining all life from the creation narrative at the beginning of the 
first book of the Scriptures, which speaks about God’s forming the 
first human being from the dust of the ground, breathing into him 
“the breath of life” (vorv Cof\s), with the result that he became “a 
living being” (Wuxn G@oa; Gen 2:7). In addition, Paul knows what 
the prophet Isaiah proclaims: “This is what God the LORD says—the 
Creator of the heavens, who stretches them out, who spreads out 
the earth with all that springs from it, who gives breath to its 
people, and life [LXX avetua, spirit] to those who walk on it” (Isa 
42:5). The implication of Paul’s assertion is that human beings 
understand the nature and identity of the human race only when 
they understand “its fundamental dependence upon God, with the 
corollary that such an understanding calls for appropriate 
worship.”54 


17:26 From one man he made all the nations to inhabit the 
earth; he determined fixed times and the boundaries of their 
lands (€moino€v TE ¿č Evoc năv E8VOG AVOpwWrwV KATOLKEIV Esl 
MAVTOS MPOGWIOV TÄG yijs, Opioas MPOOTETAYUEVOUG Kalpovs Kal 
TAC 6poBEolag TÅG KaTOLKiacs aUTHV). The second line of argument 
(vv. 26-27) in the main part of Paul’s speech before the Areopagus 
Council focuses on the description of God as the Creator of the 
human race. In the Greek text, vv. 26-27 from one single sentence. 


Paul advances three points. 


First, Paul asserts that the human race is one on account of its 
origins. God “made” (£noinoev), i.e., created,55 the whole human 
race. The prepositional phrase translated as “from one man” 
describes the origins of mankind; all human beings, to whatever 
nation they may belong, have one common ancestor. Without 
specifically referring to Adam or citing Gen 1:27-28 or 2:7, Paul 
clearly alludes to the biblical creation account (cf. Rom 5:12): God 
created all the nations of the earth from one man, Adam, the father 
of all human beings. The fact that all human beings have one 
common origin signifies the unity of “all the nations.” 


General references to “Greek philosophical thinking about the 
one and the many”56 do not constitute a point of agreement with 
the Stoic or Epicurean philosophers in the audience; there is no 
parallel for the notion of a common ancestor of the entire human 
race in Greek or Roman mythology. If we assume that the educated 
listeners in the Areopagus Council, who were certainly aware of the 
presence of a Jewish community in Athens, had some knowledge of 
Jewish cosmology, they would have realized at this point of Paul’s 
speech that the God whom Paul proclaims in Athens is indeed not a 
foreign deity but the God of the Jews, whose holy Scriptures claim 
that the human race began with the creation of Adam, the first 
human being, brought into existence by God. This human race 
inhabits, as one, the earth.57 


Second, Paul asserts that the human race was created by God to 
inhabit the earth in all its diversity. God “determined” not only the 
existence of human beings but also the conditions of their existence. 
The terms translated “seasons” (Kapo and “boundaries” 
(Opo8eoiat) can have a philosophical or a historical meaning. 
Interpreted in terms of a natural philosophy, the “fixed times” 
denote the seasons of the year,5® while the “boundaries of their 
lands” refers to the inhabitable zones of the earth.59 If this is Paul’s 
meaning, then he agrees here with Cicero, who regarded the 
seasons and the zones of the earth as evidence of the existence of 
god; in the Stoics’ exposition of divine providence, they argued that 
“the revolutions of the sun and moon and other heavenly bodies” 
contribute to “the maintenance of the structure of the world,” 
including the seasons.60 


However, the context does not speak of proofs of God from 


nature; rather, the adjectival passive participle (wpootetaypévous) 
better fits the meaning “times” in the sense of “periods of history,” 
and Luke is closer to historians than to philosophers, which means 
that a historical interpretation of v. 26c-d is more plausible. Thus, 
the “fixed times” are the various epochs in the history of the 
nations,61 and the “boundaries of their lands” are the political 
boundaries between the places where people live—whether cities, 
regions, provinces, or continents.62 Paul argues that cities, 
countries, and empires rise and fall during the course of history, 
both in terms of their political power and in terms of their political 
boundaries. The God whom Paul proclaims is the Creator of the 
world and of the human race, and he is the Lord of the history of 
the human race. This argument would have been recognized and 
accepted as valid by the Stoics, who argued that the gods rule the 
world by their providence (see on v. 24). 


17:27 So that they would seek God and perhaps feel around 
for him and find him, even though he is not far from any one 
of us (Cnteiv TOV OEdv, ei äpa ye WnAa@NoEelav avTOV Kal 
EÜPOLEV, Kai ye OV Lakpav dO EVÖG EKAOTOU ÅUÕV UrdpyYovTa). 
Paul continues his argument that he does not proclaim a foreign 
god, a deity that would need to be formally introduced to the 
Athenians, because he is already “here.” 


Third, Paul asserts that the human race was created by God so 
that people are in fellowship with him. Beyond the (physical and) 
historical existence of the human race, God created human beings 
so that they would “seek” (Tnteiv) him, i.e., that they would try to 
find him. The use of this verb here implies that human beings do 
not know God and do not know how or where to find God, but it 
also implies that they desire to find him and have a relationship 
with him.63 The introduction of the speech (vv. 22-23) reflects 
Paul’s acknowledgment that the Athenians, including the educated 
members of the Areopagus Council, are searching for God. 


The verb translated as “find” (eUpotev) indicates “confidence in 
the possibility of successful seeking.”6* The conditional clause it is 
in, however, signals uncertainty concerning the outcome of 
humankind’s search for God. (1) The verb translated “feel around” 
(WnAa@noetav), which denotes “to look for something in uncertain 
fashion,” is sometimes used for the groping around of a blind man 
who has difficulties finding the object that he seeks to touch or 


hold. (2) The optative of the verbs “feel around” (UnAaprjosıav) 
and “find” (eUpotev), combined with the conditional conjunction 
(ei),5 strengthened with a marker (here) of indirect questions (dpa) 
—translated “and perhaps”—implies an element of questioning and 
expectation that may or may not be answered.66 


Paul adds a participial clause that is either concessive®7 or 
intensive68 in which he states that God is “not far” from any human 
being. The present active participle (Umdpyovta) expresses the 
continued presence of God in his creation, indeed among the human 
race. This statement establishes a further point of contact with 
members of the Areopagus Council versed in Stoic philosophy, 
which asserted the presence of the divine in the world. Seneca 
formulated that “god is near you, with you, in you.”69 At the same 
time, Jewish listeners would have recognized the implied 
conviction that even though the pagans search for God, they have 
not found him, and even though God is “near” to them, they have 
not encountered him—they do not hear his voice, he does not save 
them. This is the implication of Moses’ rhetorical question in Deut 
4:7 (‘What other nation is so great as to have their gods near them 
the way the LORD our God is near us whenever we pray to him?”), 
and of the statement in Ps 145:18-20: 


The LORD is near to all who call on him, 
to all who call on him in truth. 

He fulfills the desire of those who fear him; 
he hears their cry and saves them. 

The LORD watches over all who love him, 
but all the wicked he will destroy.7° 


17:28 For in him we live and move and have our being, as 
some of your own poets have said, “We too are his offspring” 
(Ev avT® yap CHpev Kal KtvovpE8a Kal Eouev, WG Kal TIVES TÜV 
Kad’ uç nOMTWV EiprKaotv: TOU yàp Kal yEvog ċouév). After 
Paul has explained that the God whom he proclaims in Athens is the 
God who has created the world and who thus needs neither temples 
nor sacrifices (vv. 24-25), and that God created the human race 
with the purpose that human beings would live in fellowship with 
him (vv. 26-27), his third line of argument (vv. 28-29) presents 
two statements about God the Creator, on whom all human life 
depends. 


First, Paul asserts that the existence of the human race is rooted 
in God (v. 28). He describes human existence with three verbs. We 
human beings “live” (C@pev); i.e., we are alive physically; we 
“move” (Kıvolueda); i.e., we are living beings who are in motion, 
not stationary objects; we “have our being” (ċouév); i.e., we exist. 
This sentence is often regarded as a quotation”! from a hymn to 
Zeus composed by Epimenides of Crete (ca. 600 BC)72 or from 
Posidonius.73 These suggestions are not convincing; the triadic 
formulation that emphasizes the complete dependence of human 
beings on God for their existence and their lives “is not a veiled 
poetic quotation, but a combination that must be ascribed to Paul 
or Luke.”74 


The members of the Areopagus Council, knowledgeable as they 
certainly were regarding Stoic philosophy, probably would have 
understood the initial prepositional phrase translated “in him” (Ev 
avT®) in a spatial sense and related it to god, the active principle 
(AOyoc) physically present in all matter as spirit (nveüna). They 
would thus understand the triadic formulation in terms of the life, 
the movement, and the existence of humankind “in god” in a 
pantheistic (or panentheistic) sense, i.e., in terms of the immanence 
of all human beings in the all-pervasive divine principle.75 While 
Stoics in the audience may have seen a point of agreement, Paul 
likely understood the prepositional phrase in an instrumental sense 
(“by him”), in which case the triadic formulation is not an 
argument for humankind’s ontological connectedness with deity but 
a biblical reference to God’s act of creation through which human 
beings came into existence, who are thus both dependent on him 
and close to him—expressed in Hellenistic philosophical 
terminology. 


Paul does use a quotation from Aratus of Soli in Cilicia (ca. 300 
BC) to emphasize that human beings are not only close to God, but 
related to him as his kin. The statement “we too are his offspring” 
(tod yàp Kal yévoc éopév) is taken from Aratus’s astronomical 
poem Phaenomena (line 5). Stoics would have agreed with Paul’s 
assertion, understanding the statement in the pantheistic sense that 
god and human beings are one in the creative power of nature. But 
in the context of an address in which Paul explains the God whom 
he proclaims, the quotation from Aratus must be interpreted in the 
context of his reference to Adam in v. 26. For Paul, the line from 


Aratus is not an accommodation to the philosophical convictions of 
his audience but 


very aptly chosen since the statement that humankind is god’s 
offspring can again be placed within the context of a biblical 
theology of creation: people are God’s offspring since he has 
created “the one ancestor” from whom he made humankind (v. 
26) as the “image of God” (Gen 1:26-27; cf. Ps 8:5-6). The 
attempt to integrate the “ignorant” knowledge of the poets into 
the truth of revelation proves possible on the basis of the 
theology of creation (v. 24).76 


17:29 Since we are God’s offspring, we should not think that 
the divine being is like gold or silver or stone, an image carved 
with human skill and imagination (yévoc obv Undpyovtec Tot 
HEOÖ ovK O@eiAouEV voullev ypvo® N ApyUpw N Aldw, 
xapäynatı TEXVNG Kal EvYuuNoewg AvOpwıoV, TO HEIov eivat 
6potov). The conclusion from the Aratus quotation introduces the 
last point of Paul’s exposition concerning the God that he proclaims 
in Athens. 


Second, Paul asserts that the worship of the human race must not 
confuse God with images (v. 29). The fact that human beings are 
God’s offspring—a conviction with which Greeks can agree (v. 28) 
—leads to the conclusion that we human beings are not under the 
obligation (oUk O@eiAouev) to think that the divine being’ is like 
a manufactured object. Since human beings have been brought into 
existence by God, human beings cannot bring a god into existence 
by their “skill and imagination.” The “carved” work of sculptors, 
bronze artists, and wood carvers who imagine what a divine being 
looks like and then produce an image made of gold, silver, or 
stone”8 that is displayed in a temple, in one of the plazas of the city, 
or in a private house cannot possibly be the God who created 
human beings, including the idol manufacturers. If human beings 
live and move and exist as a result of being God’s offspring, images 
who exist but who neither live nor move cannot be God—the divine 
nature cannot be of a lower order.” 


Imagination and artistic skill can produce works of art but not 
God. The God who created the universe and the human race—the 
God whom Paul proclaims to the Athenians—is not “like” (ÖuoLOV) 
these human productions—and certainly not identical with them. 


Paul’s reference to cult images carved with human skill and 
imagination would have prompted the members of the Areopagus 
Council to think in particular of the most famous statue of the city, 
the forty-foot-high, gold-ivory statue of Athena Parthenos by 
Phidias, made between 447-439 BC of gold from the Athenian state 
treasury, understood as “a self-representation of Athens.”8° 


Paul’s critique of the manufacture of representations of divine 
beings and thus of idol images is an indictment of popular piety in 
the cities of the Greco-Roman world, a piety with which the Stoic 
and Epicurean philosophers disagreed in theory,8! but which they 
accommodated in practice. Both schools had integrated their 
philosophical convictions with contemporary religiosity with its 
statues of deities and temples, altars and sacrifices. Epicurus was 
convinced that popular piety was misguided, but he did not tell his 
followers to refrain from participating in the local cults.82 Plutarch 
accuses the Stoics of contradicting themselves as they visit the 
mysteries in the temples and ascend the Acropolis to honor the idol 
statues and lay down wreaths in the sanctuaries despite their 
convictions.83 


If Paul’s educated audience in the Areopagus Council agrees with 
what he asserted in vv. 27-28, they are now confronted with a 
critique of the philosophers’ rapprochement with the plurality and 
diversity of the religious cults (there is only one God, the Creator of 
the universe and of the human race) and with the reality of the 
religious cults (the images that are housed in the temples and are 
the target of the sacrifices offered on the altars do not represent the 
one true God). This critique of idols is not merely a philosophical 
argument, however. Paul takes up the biblical and Jewish 
condemnation of idol makers and of idolatry; images manufactured 
by human beings are “all false! Their deeds amount to nothing; 
their images are but wind and confusion” (Isa 41:29). When people 
turn to their collection of images, they cannot deliver them in a 
time of need: “The wind will carry all of them off, a mere breath 
will blow them away” (57:13).84 


Paul asserts, in other words, that God who created the universe 
and the human race—the God whom he has been proclaiming in 
Athens—is incompatible with the religious pluralism and the 
diversity of gods and idol images on display in Athens (vv. 22-23). 
This demonstrates their religiosity but also their lack of knowledge 


as regards the one God, the Creator, who is the Lord of heaven and 
earth (v. 24). 


17:30 While God has overlooked the times of ignorance, now 
he commands all people everywhere to repent (tovc uèv 00V 
YPOVOUG TÄG Ayvolag UaEplSwWv O OEdc, TA VOV mapayyEAAEL TOIC 
AVOPWIOLG TÄVTAG TAVTAXOD pETavoEiv). In the second main 
section of his address before the Areopagus Council (vv. 30-31), 
Paul expounds on the truth that God the Creator commands all 
people to repent—an exhortation that is part of Paul’s proclamation 
in the city of which he has been invited to give an account before 
this council. The conclusion has three parts: Paul recapitulates his 
address, he asserts that God commands all people to repent, and he 
explains that God has already made preparations for the day when 
he will sit in judgment of the human race. 


In view of the question that the Areopagus Council has asked 
Paul to clarify—whether he is introducing new, foreign deities to 
the Athenians—it is noteworthy that Paul’s concluding remarks do 
not seek to reassure the council members that they do not need to 
take action allowing (or prohibiting) the establishment of a new 
“cult” in the city. Paul ends with a report of God’s summons for all 
people to repent. He does not explicitly apply this summons to 
repent to the council members, but he formulates it as a report of 
what God the Creator, whom he proclaims in Athens, orders all 
people to do. This allows Paul to present a significant element of his 
message to the council members, albeit indirectly: while God has 
the right, the authority, and the power to judge people for their 
failure to know, acknowledge, and worship him, he gives them the 
opportunity to repent, an opportunity that is connected with the 
risen Jesus. 


First, Paul summarizes the content of his speech. Despite the fact 
that God the Creator had made the heaven and the earth, creating 
all living human beings, who should have perceived, acknowledged, 
and worshiped him, people everywhere have produced images that 
they worship, imagining that they represent the divine reality. The 
error of this way of thinking is displayed in Athens as well— 
observable in the temples, plazas, streets, and private houses of 
people where homage is paid to thousands of cult images (vv. 22- 
23). Paul’s reference to “times of ignorance” (ypOvol TÄG Ayvolac) 
reminds the audience of the fact that there is an altar in the city 


where people worship in ignorance (Ayvooüvreg) an “unknown 
god” (v. 23). The identification of this divine being—God the 
Creator, who made the heaven and the earth and who gives to 
human beings physical existence—with works of art produced by 
sculptors, confining them to temples and altars, is an act of 
ignorance (dyvoia). 

The assertion that God has “overlooked” (Umeptéwv) the 
pluralism of their gods and cults, of their temples and mysteries, of 
their altars and statues, means that he has so far disregarded the 
consequences of their thinking and behavior. Even though such 
ignorance concerning the reality of God the Creator is culpable, God 
has left it unpunished. Paul regularly spoke about God’s merciful 
willingness not to punish the ignorant, false worship of people. In 
Lystra, he had made a nearly identical statement: “In past 
generations he let all the nations go their own ways” (14:16).85 The 
description of the proud history of Athens as “times of ignorance” is 
a bold move that might just be acceptable before the Areopagus 
Council, whose members were educated and probably 
philosophically sophisticated enough to concede Paul’s point, since 
it focused not on the role of Athens in the development of 
democracy but on the religious pluralism of the city that was shared 
with all cities of the Greco-Roman world. Stoics and Epicureans had 
been criticizing this pluralism of gods and cults as well, albeit not 
trying to move people to worship only the one true God who made 
heaven and earth. 


Second, Paul asserts that God the Creator now commands all 
people to repent. The divine tolerance of “times of ignorance” has 
come to an end; God “now” commands repentance. The call to 
repentance signals that their ignorance of the true God whom they 
acknowledge as the “unknown God” indeed establishes their guilt 
before God. The present tense of the verb “he commands” 
(tapayy€AA€l) underlines the new reality of God’s expectations. All 
human beings without exception must repent—a divine 
announcement proclaimed by Paul in the Jewish synagogue and in 
the agora of Athens and a conviction he does not suppress in his 
speech before the Areopagus Council. “All people” includes both 
Jews who worship in synagogues and Gentiles who worship in the 
multitude of temples in the city, as well as the Stoic and Epicurean 
philosophers and the educated members of the Areopagus Council. 


God directs all people to “repent” (ueTavoeiv; see on 2:38), 
which means for Gentiles that they recognize their production of 
cult images, altars, and temples and their worship of these same 
cult images as mistaken, that they stop producing and worshiping 
the cult images of the sculptors, that they turn to the one true God, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, and that they worship only the one 
whose offspring they are. This call to repentance demonstrates that 
Paul’s ultimate concern was not to advance a_ philosophical 
argument that will compel people to abandon religious pluralism. In 
view of the fact that God is no longer prepared to tolerate the 
ignorance of people who do not acknowledge and worship him as 
the one true God, Paul wants to make people see the need to change 
religious convictions and behavior. God demands the conversion of 
all people in the entire world because he is no longer an unknown 
God—Paul (and other preachers) are now proclaiming the reality of 
the Creator of heaven and earth. 


17:31 “For he has set a day when he will pass judgment on the 
world with justice by the man whom he has appointed. He has 
given proof of this to everyone in that he raised him from the 
dead” (kaðótı Eotnoev ůuépav Ev N WEAAEL Kpivetv TIV 
oikoupevyny EV Stkatoovvn, Ev Avspi © WPLOEV, ITLOTLV TAapACYWV 
nÄolv AVAaoTroaG AUTOV EK vekp@v). Paul ends his address by 
stating the reason8° for the need to repent. Since the day of 
judgment on which God will hold all human beings accountable as 
regards their knowledge and worship of the one, true divine being 
is approaching, everyone must repent of ignorant and false worship 
and turn to the one true and living God. Paul presents three facts. 


First, God has determined the date when he will sit in judgment 
over all human beings. The verb translated “he has set” (&otnoev) 
denotes “specify contractually, set/fix a time.”87 The day (Nu£pa) 
whose date God has set is the day of judgment. The verb translated 
as “will” (ug€AA€v) indicates that the date of this day is at a future 
point of time. The verb translated “pass judgment” (Kpivetv) is used 
here as a technical legal term that denotes “engage in a judicial 
process” and can be translated as “judge, decide, hale before a 
court”—the court in question being the divine tribunal occupied by 
God. On that day “the world” (ù oikovuévn; see on 11:28), i.e., the 
inhabited world of human beings who are God’s offspring (vv. 26- 
29), will be judged. 


It goes without saying that the judgment of the one true God who 
created heaven and earth will be “with justice” (€v 5tkatoovvy); 
i.e., it will be fair. The subject of divine judgment was not alien to 
the Greeks, who believed in and feared the Erinyes, also called the 
Eumenides (the “Well-Meaning Ones”) and the Semnai Theai 
(“Honored Goddesses”); the Romans call these divine beings the 
Furiae, conceived of as goddesses (Megaera or “Envious One,” 
Tisiphone or “Avenger of Murder,” Allecto or “Irreconcilable One”) 
and as “the angry dead who return in order to punish the living.”88 
In Athens, the Erinyes had a temple near the Areopagus. Their 
vengeance was a fate from which there was no escape. At the same 
time, the expectation of God’s judging the world was an integral 
part of Israel’s faith and Jewish theology.8? What Paul proclaims is 
the opportunity of repentance and thus of salvation from the fate of 
eternal death. 


Second, God “has appointed” (Wptoev) the judge. This verb is a 
general term denoting the appointment or designation of a person 
for a particular task. The “man” (ävrip) who is God’s agent of 
judgment is a reference to Jesus. If indeed Paul avoided mentioning 
the name of Jesus, he may have wanted to avoid the impression 
that he proclaimed “foreign deities” (v. 18). If Paul was invited to 
speak specifically about the question whether he introduces Jesus 
and personified Resurrection as new, foreign deities (cf. vv. 18-20), 
then the reference to a “man” is “not a cryptic reference to Jesus, 
but deliberate correction of the previous Athenian syncretising 
apprehension of him—failing to appreciate his significance—as a 
pagan deity to be treated in this frame of reference.”9° The setting 
of a court date and the appointment of a judge indicated in the 
cities of the Greek and Roman world that unless there was some 
intervention where the parties concerned come to an agreement, 
the case would be taken up in the near future. 


Third, the qualification of this “man” for the task of judging the 
human race has been established on account of his resurrection 
from the dead. This is the only passage in the New Testament where 
the word sriottc, usually translated as “faith,” means “proof” in the 
sense of “a token offered as a guarantee of something promised.”?! 
God proved to all human beings that the judge whom he has 
appointed to judge the world is fully and uniquely qualified for this 
responsibility. Human beings can judge other human beings, but 


not the entire human race; a universal judge needs special proof 
that he has the necessary credentials. The fact that God raised 
(Avaotnoac) Jesus “from the dead” (€k vekp@v) means, first, that 
God has power over the dead; second, that God has the authority to 
appoint a judge over the living; and third, that the one raised from 
the dead can legitimately receive the authority to judge the living 
and the dead.92 The notion of a (bodily) resurrection from the dead 
was a Jewish conception that the Greeks would have rejected, for 
they regarded the road to the underworld as a one-way street. 


Thus, at the end of his address before the Areopagus Council, 
Paul expresses his conviction that people who approach the one 
true God should also approach Jesus: “When one looks to God, Paul 
says, one will find Jesus.”93 Since God stipulates that all people of 
the entire world—including the Athenians—will be tried in God’s 
judgment on the court day whose date God has already fixed, 
before his appointed judge, Jesus, it is ultimately impossible to 
distinguish between God’s action and the action of Jesus. Paul ends 
his speech with an emphasis on the significance of Jesus. As Paul 
provides an exposition of the God whom he proclaims—the God 
acknowledged in Athen as an “unknown god”—he speaks of the one 
true God and he speaks of Jesus (cf. 1 Cor 8:5-6). 


17:32 When they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 
scoffed, while others said, “We will hear you again about this 
subject” (GkoVoavtec è AVAOTAOLV VEKPÜWV oi HEV EXAEDALOV, 
oi dE Einav- åkovoóueðá VOL rEpi TOUTOU Kal náv). Luke notes 
the reaction of the members of the Areopagus Council in a brief 
comment. The reference to the resurrection of the dead in the 
report of the council’s reaction does not indicate that Paul’s speech 
is interrupted as soon as he speaks about the resurrection from the 
dead or the judge of the world appointed by God (v. 31)—Paul’s 
address is complete. The earlier reaction of ridicule and 
misunderstanding (vv. 18-19) gives way to derision and interest. 
The cause for the mocking is Paul’s brief but explicit reference to 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. Greeks did not believe in a 
“standing up” (Avdotaotc) of the dead.95 


The concept of a bodily resurrection from the dead9°—implied in 
Paul’s reference to Jesus as the judge in God’s day of judgment— 
was alien to the Greeks, who believed in the immortality of the 
soul. Only a small number of the thousands of epigraphs that 


survive from antiquity expresses any hope in an afterlife; rather, 
hope was usually expressed in terms of the immortality of the soul, 
which lives in the heavens or is identified with the stars. The most 
widely held opinion concerning the afterlife was that “death is 
nothingness, eternal sleep.”97 People often joked about annihilation 
at death; many wrote the letters n.f.n.s.n.c. on their gravestones, an 
abbreviation for the phrase non fui, non sum, non curo (“I was not, I 
am not, I care not”). The philosophers taught the “art of dying” in 
the sense that they taught people to accept their mortality. But 
other council members express cautious interest, wanting to hear 
Paul further. 


17:33 At that point Paul left them (oUtwc ó MatAoc EEAAGHEV ex 
uéoov avT@v). The divided response of the members of the 
Areopagus Council marks the end of Paul’s presentation. He exits 
the place where the council meeting took place. Luke does not 
record a decision of the council concerning Paul and his activities in 
the city. Since no official reaction by magistrates or opposition from 
citizens is related, Luke seems to signal to his readers that Paul’s 
address before the Areopagus Council was successful in the sense 
that he was able to convince them that they need not take any 
official action against Paul’s religious teaching in the agora. They 
can leave him and any new converts alone, as no Athenian laws are 
affected by his teaching. 


17:34 Some men joined Paul and came to faith, including 
Dionysos, a member of the Council of the Areopagus, and a 
woman named Damaris, and others with them (tlvéc è Gvdpec 
KOAANOEVTEG avT@ éeéniotevoav, EV oic Kai Atovvotog Ó 
Apeonayitng Kal yuvr) OvopaTt Aduaptcs Kal ETEpoL oùv aVTOIC). 
Luke ends the Athens episode with a report on conversions in the 
city. This note should not be related in a narrow fashion to Paul’s 
address before the Areopagus Council but more broadly to his 
preaching in the synagogue and in the agora (v. 17). The report has 
four parts. 


First, Luke notes that “some men” were converted, presumably 
both Jews and Gentiles, the two audiences of his preaching. Luke 
describes their reaction to Paul’s preaching with two verbs: they 
“came to faith” (€miotevoav, see on 4:4); that is, they put their 
trust in Jesus, the crucified and risen Savior, for the forgiveness of 


their sins and for eternal life. And they “joined” (KoAANOEVTEG; see 
on 5:13) Paul by associating themselves with him, becoming 
disciples who continued to listen to Paul’s teaching and began to 
form a community of believers. 


Second, Luke singles out the conversion of a certain Dionysos, a 
member of the Areopagus Council (6 Apgomayitns), who came to 
faith and joined Paul. His membership in the Areopagus Council 
implies that he had been an Archon, one of the highest offices in 
Athens. Luke does not indicate whether he was converted to faith in 
Jesus immediately after Paul’s presentation before the council or 
after further listening to Paul (cf. v. 32). According to a bishop of 
Corinth in the second century who happens to have the same name, 
Dionysos was the first episkopos of the church in Athens.98 


Third, a woman named Damaris was also converted. Luke 
mentions neither her ethnic background nor her social status. The 
fact that she is mentioned by name may indicate that she played an 
important role in the church of Athens (or in the churches of 
Achaia).99 


Fourth, “others” (ETE€pOU) were converted as well. Luke’s comment 
in v. 34 thus reports the conversion of at least one prominent 
Athenian, of at least one woman, and of other citizens. 


The fact that Paul describes the Corinthian believer Stephanas 
and his household as “the first converts in Achaia” (1 Cor 16:15) 
does not prove that the first conversions in Achaia happened in 
Corinth and that Luke’s comment in v. 34 is therefore erroneous as 
Paul’s missionary work in Athens was evidently unsuccessful. The 
description of Stephanas and his family as “first converts” (lit., 
“firstfruits”) in Achaia can be understood in several ways. The first 
church in Achaia was established in Corinth, while the conversion 
of several individuals in Athens did not lead to the foundation of a 
church; the term “Achaia” describes Corinth as capital of Achaia;100 
the term “firstfruits” in 1 Cor 16:15 describes not exclusively and 
perhaps not even primarily a temporal priority but means “first” in 
the sense of “model,” “pledge,” or “promise” of further fruit, i.e., of 
further conversions. 


Theology in Application 


Paul’s Address before the Areopagus Council 


Some interpreters regard Paul’s address before the Areopagus 
Council as barely Christian.101 Others regard Paul’s speech as an 
evangelistic sermon that provides a model for contextualized 
preaching.102 A recent helpful and informed example of the latter 
approach to Paul’s Areopagus speech points to the persuasive 
features of Paul’s rhetoric; the initial point of contact is seen in the 
fact that Paul “begins where his audience is and builds on as much 
common territory as possible,” refusing to demean their belief 
system or to condemn their religiosity while recognizing that “there 
is something genuine in their religious aspirations and felt needs.” 
He first addresses them “at the level of their basic worldview 
assumptions, creating a necessary context and foundation” for 
proclaiming Christ; he takes advantage of “similarities between the 
Jewish Scriptures and Hellenistic thought in order to construct 
apologetic bridges to his listeners.” At the same time his “deeper 
purpose is to confront and correct their understanding of God at a 
fundamental level,” achieved “not by overtly attacking pagan 
doctrines, but rather by positively confessing the God of the 
Scriptures.” The “genius of Paul’s context-sensitive preaching” is 
seen in the fact that 


he intentionally uses the philosophical language of his audience, 
not simply to stake out common ground but in order to transform 
their worldview. Behind this strategy stands a deep conviction 
that the pagan world was capable of being redeemed. Familiar 
terminology is, therefore, co-opted and infused with new 
meaning in light of biblical revelation and the Christ event. 103 


As the commentary on the text of Paul’s speech has shown, the 
view that the Areopagus address is barely Christian is unwarranted, 
while the view that it provides a model for a sensitive, 
contextualized presentation of the gospel of Jesus Christ, while 
plausible in the most general sense, is an overinterpretation. As far 
as the latter is concerned, it is telling that one finds qualifications 
such as “the speech is basically a call to repentance.”1°4 Paul’s 
speech, as related by Luke, speaks of Jesus’ resurrection and of 
God’s day of judgment, but not of how people are saved on 
judgment day; Paul speaks of the Gentiles groping for God but not 
of how to find God through faith in Jesus; Paul speaks of God’s 
command to people everywhere to repent but he does not exhort his 
listeners to repent. As Paul’s speech before governor Festus and 


King Agrippa demonstrates, Luke has no difficulties in reporting a 
direct evangelistic appeal by Paul to people of high social standing 
(26:27-29). 


The fact that such an evangelistic appeal is made only indirectly 
suggests that Paul’s speech before the Areopagus Council is not 
missionary proclamation. When we take the historical context 
seriously—the query whether Paul is introducing foreign gods into 
Athens, and the corollary that a positive answer would have for the 
Areopagus Council, whose members would have to approve, or 
disapprove, the introduction of a new cult—we recognize that Paul 
gives an address before civic leaders who have the authority to 
regulate all public activities in Athens. It is in their power to 
regulate, prohibit, or punish his proclamation in the agora if they 
think that he is introducing foreign deities. Most interpreters seem 
to assume that since the pagan world in general and the Hellenistic 
period in particular was tolerant of many different gods and cults, 
the introduction of a new faith and the establishment of a new 
community of believers would have raised no eyebrows. As we have 
seen, this was not the case, especially not in the city of Athens. 


In a context where Paul is invited by one of the most venerated 
law courts of Athens to explain whether or not he is introducing 
new deities, it is a priori unlikely that Paul “has been given a forum 
to proclaim the gospel in order to convince the philosophers to 
repent and turn to Jesus.” Moreover, it goes beyond the evidence of 
the text of the speech to assert that Paul uses the acknowledged 
existence of general revelation “as the basis for an evangelistic 
appeal.”!105 The realization that Paul’s Areopagus speech does not 
include either an explicit exhortation to repent of false beliefs and 
false behavior and to believe in Jesus, or an exposition on or even 
reference to Jesus as Savior, has prompted some to describe the 
speech not as “evangelism” but as “pre-evangelism”; that is, Paul 
explains the framework of his message about Jesus as the Savior of 
all people in terms of a biblical theology of God the Creator of the 
world before whom all human beings are accountable for their 
beliefs and actions. While this interpretation is more helpful, it still 
misses both the historical context in which Paul finds himself as a 
result of his preaching in the agora and the function of the 
Areopagus Council in the first century. 


Points of Agreement 


As the above interpretation of Paul’s speech has demonstrated, Paul 
formulated his address in such a manner that points of agreement 
concerning views about the divine being, about the world, and 
about human beings would stand out. In the following nine points 
of agreement, the first five concern Stoic philosophy, while the last 
four would have been accepted by council members with Epicurean 
leanings. 


1. God is immortal, Lord of heaven and earth, who gives life 
and existence to human beings. 

2. There is a unity of one divine being. 

3. God is immanent in the world and is proximate to human 
beings. 

4. In his sovereign providence, God rules the world. 

5. Human beings are accountable before the divine being. 

6. Animated nature, the immortality of the soul, and the bliss 
of the divine truly do exist. 

7. The knowledge of God is apparent, a function of human 
reason. 

8. God does not live in man-made temples. 

9. God does not need sacrifices or other services from human 
beings. 


Missionary sermons and evangelistic preaching certainly 
emphasize points of agreement with the audience, risking to sound 
vague and incomplete for Christian ears. This is particularly 
important in a civic address before political authorities in a 
situation in which legal issues of the continued work of the church 
are at stake. Not every situation presents Christian preachers with a 
status confessionis in which they must bear witness to the full truth 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. In some situations it is necessary to 
speak about particular aspects of Christian convictions. Such a 
focused exposition of Christian beliefs is not a betrayal of the 
gospel, if the preacher does not deny what Christians believe. 
Usually there will be other opportunities to explain those areas of 
Christian belief that have not been addressed in the first encounter 
(note the later conversion of Dionysus the Areopagite). 

Paul’s knowledge of Stoic and Epicurean philosophical concepts 
and his ability to use their formulations and quote a Cilician poet 
implies prior study of and interest in Greek and Roman traditions. 


Christian preachers and missionaries who neither know nor 
understand the intellectual and material culture in which they seek 
to proclaim the gospel cannot possibly know which ideas and 
formulations constitute points of contact and agreement that can 
help listeners to understand the new content of the gospel message. 


Points of Contradiction 


While Paul seeks understanding through agreement, he does not 
accommodate his convictions to the philosophical convictions of the 
Athenian intellectuals. He “displays courtesy and sensitivity, but 
there is restraint in his tactical alignments, lest he jeopardize the 
gospel.”106 While Paul uses terminology that was readily understood 
in Athens, and while many of his statements are acceptable at least 
for some members of the council, he leaves no doubt that he rejects 
the plurality of gods and cults and the proliferation of temples, 
altars, and statues. Paul disputes the Athenians’ understanding of 
the divine and thus their worldview!” in the following respects. 


1. The reference to the “unknown god” (v. 23), understood in 
the context of Isa 45:15-25, implies a censure of the 
religious convictions of the Athenians. 

2. The reference to “fixed times and the boundaries of their 
lands” (v. 26), understood in the context of Deut 32:8, 
implies that as the one true God whom the Athenians do 
not know crosses national boundaries, he is also working 
against polytheism, which means that there are no more 
concessions to human fallenness or “times of ignorance” 
(v. 30).108 

3. Paul acknowledges that Gentiles seek God (v. 27), but his 
formulation shows that he is skeptical concerning the 
actual outcome of this search. 

4. The statement that God “is not far from any one of us” (v. 
27) makes careful listeners wonder whether this is a 
reference to Stoic notions of the presence of the divine in 
everything that exists or, rather, a critical comment on the 
Athenians’ unsuccessful attempts to find God, who is 
“near” but not quite present. 

5. The statement that the one God created the one ancestor 
from whom he made all human beings (v. 26) reveals that 
the knowledge of the Greek poets is partial. 


6. Paul’s critique of the notion that God lives in man-made 
shrines and that God needs sacrifices is reminiscent not 
only of Epicurean arguments but more pointedly and more 
consistently of the anti-idol polemic of Isaiah. Paul’s 
critique of idol production and of idol worship is an 
indictment of popular Greco-Roman piety with which the 
Stoic and the Epicurean philosophers had come to an 
arrangement. 

7. Paul’s reference to “times of ignorance” (v. 30) expresses 
his conviction that the religious beliefs and practices of the 
Athenians make them guilty before God. One cannot 
ignore truth for too long without being responsible for 
one’s behavior. 

8. Paul’s report of God’s command that all people 
everywhere repent shows that his ultimate concern is not 
to advance philosophical arguments with which his 
audience—in the agora, and perhaps even in the 
Areopagus Council—agrees but to make people realize the 
need to change their religious convictions and behavior. 

9. Paul’s reference to a day of judgment whose date God has 
fixed not only speaks of a personal God (judges are always 
persons, not ideas) but also of a situation that is potentially 
dangerous for human beings—certainly dangerous for 
people who have an altar to an unknown God because they 
do not know God, the Creator of heaven and earth. Paul 
asserts that the religious activities of the Athenians are 
evidence of ignorance, and he clearly implies that none of 
the deities and none of the cults of the city are able to 
guarantee a verdict of “innocent” on the day of universal 
judgment. 

10. Paul’s reference to the resurrection from the dead of a 
man whom God has appointed as judge of the world flies 
in the face of Greek and Roman notions about what 
happens at death and about the afterlife. Paul is unafraid 
to point to the resurrection of the dead, even though he 
knows that the idea of a bodily resurrection is a laughable 
concept for the dualistically thinking Greeks. 


Authentic evangelism never emphasizes only points of agreement 
with the audience, but also expresses disagreement and 


contradiction. God’s salvific revelation in and through Jesus Christ, 
requiring acknowledgment of false thinking and false behavior, 
contains by necessity claims, emphases, and exhortations that 
contradict the values, traditions, and practices of unbelievers. 
Whether points of contradiction are expressed implicitly or 
explicitly depend on the situation. Christian preaching will not be 
taken seriously if the preacher merely reformulates the beliefs of 
the general public or of a particular audience. If there was general 
agreement concerning beliefs about God and the world, and about 
human existence and the accountability of human beings, there 
would be no need for Christian preaching. Confrontation of 
pluralistic religious beliefs and secular convictions remains a 
fundamental process of missionary work and evangelistic preaching. 


A Civic Speech with Risky Assertions 


Paul’s address is a civic speech in which he does not directly aim at 
changing the convictions of the audience but instead emphasizes 
common ground concerning the belief in a divine being. At the 
same time, his rejection of the religious beliefs and practices of the 
Athenians—both implicit and explicit—might have real and 
potentially dangerous consequences. No Athenian would welcome 
abandoning the temples for which Athens had been famous for 
hundreds of years, discontinuing the sacrifices that ensured the 
goodwill of the gods who were thought to be responsible for the 
prosperity of the city, or missing the opportunity to officiate in the 
cults of the city, thereby consolidating one’s superior social status. 
It was dangerous to imply that the cultic veneration of the deceased 
emperors—an essential and an increasingly important element of 
Roman culture in the larger cities—should be stopped. Paul’s 
unqualified rejection of the Athenians’ religious pluralism was ill- 
advised from the point of view of the principle of accommodation, 
detrimental for his missionary project in Athens, and potentially 
dangerous to himself and to future followers of Jesus Christ in the 
city. 
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Chapter 32 
Acts 18:1-22 


Literary Context 


Paul’s proclamation of the gospel and the establishment of a church 
in Corinth (18:1-22) is the final episode of the fifth major section of 
Acts, in which Luke narrates the mission of Paul in Europe (15:35- 
18:22). After the change of initial plans to evangelize in cities in the 
province of Asia or in Pontus-Bithynia (15:35-16:10), Paul 
established churches in the province of Macedonia in Philippi, 
Thessalonica, and Berea (16:11-17:15), and in the province of 
Achaia in Athens and now in Corinth (17:16-18:22). 


Luke’s account of Paul’s missionary work in Corinth agrees with 
what we learn from Paul’s first letter to the Corinthian believers in 
several points: 


e Paul’s preaching in Corinth to both Jews and Gentiles (18:4; 
1 Cor 1:22-25; 9:19-23) 

e Aquila and Priscilla known to Paul and to the Corinthians 
(18:2; 1 Cor 16:19) 

e Paul’s working for a living through manual labor (18:3; 1 
Cor 9:12, 15-18) 

e Pauls involvement in the conversion and baptism of 
Crispus (18:8; 1 Cor 1:14) 

e Paul’s association with Sosthenes (18:17; 1 Cor 1:1) 

e Paul’s experiencing difficult situations with “fear and 
trembling” (18:9; 1 Cor 2:3) 

e Timothy’s involvement in Paul’s Corinthian ministry (18:5; 
1 Cor 4:17; 16:10-11) 


The mission in Corinth took place from February or March AD 50 to 
September AD 51. 


V. The Mission of Paul in Europe: Macedonia and 
Achaia (15:35-18:22) 


A. The Beginnings of a New Missionary Initiative 
(15:35-16:10) 

B. The Mission of Paul in Macedonia: Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea (16:11-17:15) 

C. The Mission of Paul in Achaia: Athens, Corinth 
(17:16-18:22) 
37. The mission in Athens (17:16-34) 
38. The mission in Corinth (18:1-22) 

VI. The Mission of Paul in Asia Minor: Ephesus 
(18:23-21:17) 


Main Idea 


The Corinth episode highlights the reality of God’s presence in 
missionary work and points of contact between missionary work 
and wider political realities. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 18:1-22 
1a Setting: time After these events 
b Action Paul left Athens 
c Action and went to Corinth. 
2a Event: character entrance There he meta Jew 
b Identification named Aquila, 
È Geographical a native of Pontus, 
d Geographical who had recently come from Italy 
e Association with his wife, Priscilla, 
f Cause because Claudius had ordered all Jews to & 
leave Rome. 
g Action Paul approached them 
3a Cause and because he practiced the same trade, 
b Action he stayed with them 
c Action and worked, 
d Explanation for they were tentmakers by trade. 
4a Action Paul led discussions 
b Place in the synagogue 
€ Time every Sabbath 
d Action and persuaded Jews and 
e Greeks. 
5a Setting: time When Silas and Timothy arrived 
b Place from Macedonia, 
c Event Paul was wholly absorbed with the proclamation of the word, 
d Action bearing witness to the Jews 
e Content that Jesus was the Messiah. 
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Conflict/Cause 
Conflict/Cause 
Reaction 
Response 
Exclamation (curse) 
Assertion 
Time 
Assertion 
Resolution of conflict 
Action 
Character description 
Place 


Character entrance 
Character description 
Action 
Association 
Character entrance 
Character description 
Action 
Action 


Setting: time 
Event 

Means 
Command (exhortation) 
Command 
Command 

Cause (promise) 

Result 

Purpose 

Cause 

Place 


Action 
Duration 
Action 


Setting: time 
Event 

Manner 

Conflict 
Action 
Accusation 

Manner 


Attempted action 
Character entrance: 
response 


When they opposed and 
defamed him, 

he shook out his clothes in protest 
and said to them, 

“Your blood be on your own heads! 

lam innocent. 

From now on 

I will go to the Gentiles.” 
So Paul left the synagogue 
and went to the house of a man named Titius Justus, 

a God-fearer, 
whose house was next door to the # 
synagogue. 

Crispus, 

the president of the synagogue, 
came to faith in the Lord 

together with his entire household. 
And many Corinthians 

who heard Paul 

believed and 
were baptized. 


One night 
the Lord said to Paul 
ina vision, 
“Do not be afraid! 
Speak out and 
do not be silent, 
for lam with you, 
and nobody will lay a hand on you 
in order to harm you, 
because there are many of my people 
in this city.” 


So he stayed there 
for a year and six months, 
teaching the word of God among them. 


When Gallio was proconsul of Achaia, 
the Jews rose up 
with one mind 
against Paul 
and brought him before the judicial bench, 
saying, “This man is inducing people to worship God 
in ways that are against the law.” 


As Paul was about to speak, 
Gallio said to the Jews: 


Continued on next page. 


Continued from previous page. 


c Address “Jews, 
d Condition if it were amatter of crime or 
e Condition some serious case of deception, 
f Inference I would be justified in accepting your complaint. 
15a Contrast & cause But since this is a matter of controversial questions about teaching and 
b List names and 
c List your own law, 
d Command see to it yourselves. 
e Decision (assertion) I refuse to be the judge of such matters.” 
16a Action So he drove them away 
b Place from the judicial bench. 
17a Escalation: action Then they all seized Sosthenes, 
b Character description the president of the synagogue, 
c Action and beat him in front of the judicial bench. 
d Contrast But none of this was of concern to Gallio. 
18a Action Paul stayed in Corinth 
b Duration for many days. 
c Action Eventually he took leave of the believers 
d Action and sailed for Syria, 
e Association accompanied by Priscilla and 
f Association Aquila. 
g Setting: place At Cenchreae 
h Action he had his hair cut 
i Cause because he had made a vow. 
19a Setting: place When they reached Ephesus, 
b Action he left them there. 
c Action He went into the synagogue, 
d Action where he held discussions with the Jews. 
20a Question When they asked him to stay for a longer period of time, 
b Response he declined. 
21a Simultaneous As he took his leave, 
b Promise he said, 
“Iwill come back to you, 
c Condition if God wills.” 
d Action Then he set sail 
e Place from Ephesus. 
22a Setting: place When he had landed at Caesarea, 
b Action he went up to Jerusalem and 
c Action visited the congregation. 
d Action Then he went to Antioch. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The Corinth episode consists of six incidents. (1) Luke relates Paul’s 
proclamation of the gospel in the synagogue while he was earning 
money as a leatherworker and living with Aquila and Priscilla 
(18:1-4). (2) Luke describes Paul’s preaching of Jesus as Messiah 
and opposition in the synagogue, prompting him to move to the 
house of Titius Justus, a God-fearer (vv. 5-8). (3) God encourages 
Paul in a vision, assuring him that the opponents will not be able to 


harm him; as a result Paul was active in Corinth for a year and six 
months (vv. 9-11). (4) Corinthian Jews attempt to initiate legal 
proceedings against Paul before Gallio, the governor of Achaia, who 
refuses to hear the case because of the religious nature of the 
complaint of the Jews (vv. 12-17). (5) Paul continues missionary 
work in Corinth (v. 18a-b). (6) Finally, Paul returns, via Cenchreae, 
Ephesus, and Caesarea, to Jerusalem and Antioch (vv. 18c-22). 


The episode is a historical narrative, with travel notices (vv. 1, 18- 
19, 21, 22); reports of missionary work (vv. 4, 5, 11), including a 
report on the conversion of the president of the synagogue (v. 8); 
direct speech of Paul (vv. 6, 21), of the Lord (vv. 9-10), of Jews 
bringing charges against Paul (v. 13), and of the Roman governor 
Gallio (vv. 14-15); and a vision report (vv. 9-10). Luke mentions six 
personal names of local people: Aquila and Priscilla, Jews from 
Rome; Titius Justus, a God-fearer; Crispus, president of the 
synagogue; Gallio, the Roman governor of Achaia; Sosthenes, the 
new president of the synagogue.! The brief speech of Gallio conveys 
his judicial decision not to hear the case brought against Paul; it can 
be analyzed in terms of a short exordium (v. 14c), a narratio (vv. 
14d-15c), and a peroratio (v. 15d-e). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Mission in Corinth (18:1-22) 
A. The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Synagogue 
(18:1-4) 
1. Departure from Athens (18:1a-b) 
2. Arrival in Corinth (18:1c) 
3. Encounter with Aquila and Priscilla (18:2-3) 
a. Geographical origins: Pontus and Italy (18:2a-e) 
b. The edict of Claudius evicting the Jews from Rome 
(18:2f) 
c. Paul initiates contact with Aquila and Priscilla 
(18:2g) 
d. Paul lives and works with Aquila and Priscilla 
(18:3) 
4. Paul’s teaching in the synagogue before Jews and 
Greeks (18:4) 
B. The Proclamation of Jesus as Messiah and 
Opposition in the Synagogue (18:5-8) 


1. The arrival of Silas and Timothy from Macedonia 
(18:5a-b) 
2. Paul’s proclamation of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah 
among the Jews (18:5c-e) 
3. Opposition from Corinthian Jews (18:6a-b) 
4. Paul’s reaction (18:6c-h) 
5. Paul’s relocation to the house of Titius Justus (18:7) 
6. Conversions in Corinth (18:8) 
a. The conversion of Crispus, the president of the 
synagogue (18:8a-c) 
b. The conversion of Crispus’s family (18:8d) 
c. The conversion and baptism of many Corinthians 
(18:8e-h) 
C. Divine Encouragement in a Vision (18:9-11) 
1. Epiphany of the Lord in a vision (18:9-10) 
a. Appearance of the Lord in a night vision (18:9a-c) 
b. Exhortation not to be afraid (18:9d) 
c. Exhortation to continue to preach (18:9e-f) 
d. Assurance of the Lord’s presence (18:10a) 
e. Assurance of the Lord’s protection (18:10b-c) 
f. Assurance of missionary success (18:10d-e) 
2. Paul’s ministry in Corinth for a year and six months 
(18:11) 
D. The Accusation of Paul before Gallio (18:12-17) 
1. The opposition of the Corinthian Jews (18:12) 
2. The court case before Gallio, the Roman governor 
(18:13-16) 
a. Accusation that Paul conveys illegal religious 
teaching (18:13) 
b. Paul’s willingness to defend himself (18:14a) 
c. Gallio’s legal ruling (18:14b-15d) 
i. Address: “Jews” (18:14b-c) 
ii. The proconsul and the Jewish community 
(18:14d-15) 
iii. Dismissal of the case (18:15e) 
d. Dismissal of the Jews from the tribunal (18:16) 
3. Beating of Sosthenes, the president of the synagogue, 
by the Jews (18:17) 
E. Continued Missionary Work (18:18a-b) 
F. Return to Jerusalem and Antioch (18:18c-22) 


1. Departure for Syria with Aquila and Priscilla (18:18c- 
f} 
2. Haircut in Cenchreae on account of a vow (18:18g-i) 
3. Stopover in Ephesus (18:19-21) 
a. Arrival in Ephesus (18:19a-b) 
b. Paul’s teaching in the synagogue (18:19c-d) 
c. Invitation of the Jews to stay in Ephesus (18:20a) 
d. Postponement of a stay in Ephesus to a later time 
(18:20b-21c) 
e. Departure from Ephesus (18:21d-e) 
4. Arrival in Caesarea (18:22a) 
5. Arrival in Jerusalem and visit of the church (18:22b- 
c) 
6. Travel to Antioch (18:22d) 


Explanation of the Text 


18:1 After these events Paul left Athens and went to Corinth 
(HETA TadtTa ywplobeic EK THV Adnv@v NAHEV siç KdptvOov). 
Luke begins the Corinth episode with brief comments on Paul’s 
departure from Athens and his travel to Corinth. The prepositional 
phrase translated “after these events” (ETà TattTa) is vague and 
does not allow us to specify the amount of time Paul spent in 
Athens. The journey to Corinth was about 50 miles (85 km.), a 
three-day journey that would have taken Paul to the cities of Eleusis 
and Megara before reaching Corinth. 


In Depth: Corinth 


The city of Corinth, situated strategically at the southwest 
end of the isthmus separating the Peloponnese and Attica, 
minted coins since 600 BC. The city was known for its 
pottery industry (Corinthian vases), metal manufacture 
(an alloy known as Corinthian Bronze), and carpet 
weaving. Because Corinth was the center of the resistance 
of the Greek cities against Rome, the Roman Senate 
decreed that the city must be destroyed, a decision carried 
out in 146 BC. The city remained virtually deserted for a 
century. In 44 BC Julius Caesar refounded the city as a 
Roman colony (Colonia Laus Iulia Corinthus), settling 3,000 


freed slaves and veterans in the city. Many of the 
destroyed buildings were restored and new buildings 
erected. When Achaia was organized as a senatorial 
province separately from Macedonia in AD 44, Corinth 
became the provincial capital. Strabo describes Corinth as 
wealthy “because of its commerce” (8.6.20). It is 
estimated that Roman Corinth had about 80,000 
inhabitants; if we include the towns and villages that 
Corinth controlled, another 20,000 people should be 
added. The theater could seat 15,000 spectators. The 
moral depravity of the Corinthian population is 
exaggerated by ancient authors, whose assertions owe 
more to Athens’ propaganda against a rival city than to 
the realities of everyday life in Corinth. 


18:2 There he met a Jew named Aquila, a native of Pontus, 
who had recently come from Italy with his wife, Priscilla, 
because Claudius had ordered all Jews to leave Rome. Paul 
approached them (kai eVpWv Ttva Tovsaiov òvópatı AKUAay, 
IIOVTLKOV TH yEVEL TPODMATWS EANAVOOTA And TIS TtaAriac Kal 
IIpiokiAAav yuvaika avtov, Sta TO Slatetayévat KAavVSsLov 
xaplleodaı nävTag TOUS Tovsaious And TiS Pwung, npooğAðev 
avtotc). Luke’s readers know from earlier reports of Paul’s 
missionary practice that he would have visited the synagogue in 
Corinth upon his arrival (see on v. 4). Before noting Paul’s contact 
with the Jewish community (v. 4), Luke relates his encounter with 
Aquila and Priscilla,2 a Jewish couple whom he would have met in 
the synagogue. The verb translated “met” (elpwv) denotes “to come 
upon something either through purposeful search or accidentally” 
(BDAG). 


Aquila was born into a Jewish diaspora family living in Pontus, 
the region in northern Asia Minor on the southern coast of the 
Black Sea, which had been combined with Bithynia into a Roman 
province (see on 2:9; 16:7). The geographical origins of Priscilla are 
not mentioned; if Aquila moved to Rome in connection with his 
profession of a tentmaker (v. 3), he presumably met and married 
Priscilla in Pontus. Luke reports that the couple had “recently” 
come from Italy. They had relocated to Corinth because Emperor 
Claudius had issued an edict ordering all Jews to leave Rome. 


Estimates put the number of Jews living in Rome between 40,000 
and 50,000. Only Jews who were resident aliens would have been 
affected by the edict. 


Roman sources report two edicts of Claudius affecting the Jewish 
community in Rome.3 Dio Cassius reports with regard to the first 
year of Claudius’s principate (AD 41) that the emperor commanded 
the Jews to adhere to their ancestral way of life and not to conduct 
meetings (Cassius Dio 60.6.6). This edict seems to have been a 
reaction to the missionary activity of Jewish Christians, which had 
provoked disturbances in the synagogues, prompting Jewish leaders 
to register complaints at the imperial court. 


In a second edict, issued in AD 49, Claudius ordered Jews 
expelled from Rome. The Roman historian Suetonius relates 
measures that Claudius initiated against “men of foreign birth” who 
are mentioned in connection with the Jews who “constantly made 
disturbances at the instigation of Chrestus,” with the result that “he 
expelled them from Rome.”* Most scholars see the name “Chrestus” 
here as a misunderstanding and interpret the text as referring to 
Jesus Christ: the disturbances were provoked by the missionary 
outreach of Jewish Christians who preached Jesus as Messiah 
(“Christos”) in the synagogues of Rome. 


When Paul arrived in Corinth, probably in February or March of 
the year AD 50, Claudius’s edict of AD 49 was indeed a recent event 
that had forced Aquila and Priscilla to leave Rome and move to 
Corinth. Luke’s account gives the impression that Aquila and 
Priscilla were believers when Paul met them in Corinth. If they had 
been involved in missionary outreach to other Jews in Rome, it is 
not impossible to assume that they were “independent” missionaries 
who had engaged in missionary work in Corinth even before Paul’s 
arrival. Nevertheless, Paul implies in 1 Cor 2:1-5 that he founded 
the church in Corinth. It is possible that “the couple decided after 
they experienced the difficulties in Rome resulting from the edict of 
Claudius to live in peace in their new home” while setting up their 
workshop.°® 


18:3 And because he practiced the same trade, he stayed with 
them and worked, for they were tentmakers by trade (kai 81a 
TO OLOTEXVOV civar ëuevev ap’ aVTOIC, Kal ipyäZeto: Noav yàp 
oKNVvonolol Ti TEXVN). The reason why Paul came into contact 


with Aquila and Priscilla was the fact that they “practiced the same 
trade”: they were “leatherworkers” (oKrnvonouoü). This Greek term 
has traditionally been understood as referring to tentmakers,$ i.e., 
weavers of tent fabric or craftsmen sewing together “sun awnings of 
linen for private customers seeking protection from the hot Roman 
sun.”7 Paul “stayed” with them, living in their house, where he also 
“worked.” Aquila and Priscilla gave Paul the opportunity to support 
himself financially by working in his trade.’ It is possible that the 
emerging church met in their house. 


Thus Paul moved from intellectual debate with philosophers and 
giving a speech before the Areopagus Council members in Athens to 
manual work among Corinthian artisans. The shops in the North 
Market, completed shortly before Paul’s arrival, have been 
suggested as illustrating the conditions under which Aquila, 
Priscilla, and Paul lived and worked. 


The shops gave on to a wide, covered gallery running round all 
four sides of the square. They had a uniform height and depth of 
4 m. (13 feet). The width varied from 2.8 m. (8 feet) to 4 m. (13 
feet). There was no running water or toilet facilities. In one of the 
back corners, a series of steps in stone or brick was continued by 
a wooden ladder to a loft lit by an unglazed window centred 
above the shop entrance, which at night was closed by wooden 
shutters. Prisca and Aquila had their home in the loft, while Paul 
slept below amid the tool-strewn work-benches and the rolls of 
leather and canvas.° 


Luke and Paul repeatedly mention Aquila and Priscilla.!° When 
Paul left Corinth in early fall of AD 51, the couple accompanied him 
to Ephesus (18:18-19), where a church eventually met in their 
house (1 Cor 16:19). Luke relates in 18:26 that Aquila and 
particularly Priscilla (who is mentioned before her husband) taught 
Apollos from Alexandria. Paul writes that they “risked their lives for 
me. Not only I but all the churches of the Gentiles are grateful to 
them” (Rom 16:4); this presumably refers to a dangerous situation 
during his missionary work in Ephesus in which their intervention 
contributed to Paul’s being rescued from harm. By AD 56 Aquila 
and Priscilla are back in Rome, with a church meeting in their 
house (Rom 16:3, 5). 


18:4 Paul led discussions in the synagogue every Sabbath and 


persuaded Jews and Greeks (SteA€yeTo dE Ev TH OVVaywyi| KaTü 
nv odBBatov EneiWev TE Tovdaloug Kai “EAANvac). Luke 
describes Paul’s missionary work in Corinth with a summary 
statement whose terms, activities, and location are known from the 
previous narrative. Paul “led discussions” (8teA€yeTO; see on 17:2) 
in the synagogue!! every Sabbath,!2 a comment that implies a 
teaching ministry in the Jewish community that lasted for several 
weeks. Luke does not indicate whether Paul was invited by the 
synagogue officials to speak to the congregation (as in Pisidian 
Antioch, cf. 13:15). Besides opportunities for preaching and 
teaching in the weekly meetings, Paul would have had the 
opportunity to converse with Jews and God-fearers who attended 
the meetings. 


Paul “persuaded” (Eneidev) Jews and Greeks; the imperfect tense 
of the verb is usually interpreted as having a conative sense (“he 
tried to persuade”).13 The fact that Paul’s preaching was effective— 
so successful, in fact, that members of the Jewish community 
became convinced that Paul’s activities should be curbed by legal 
action before the governor of the province—indicates that there is 
no good reason why the verb cannot have an ongoing sense: Paul 
indeed “persuaded” Jews and Gentiles of the truth of the gospel. 14 


The location of Paul’s encounter with “Greeks” CEAAnvec) is 
disputed. While most commentators regard the “Greeks” as Gentiles 
connected with the synagogue (as God-fearers, or more generally as 
sympathizers), it seems more plausible to regard v. 4 as a summary 
statement on Paul’s missionary work in Corinth, in which case Paul 
sought encounters with Jews in the local synagogues and with 
Greeks in the agora or other places where Gentiles gathered. If Paul 
worked during the day in his trade as tentmaker (v. 3), he would 
have encountered Greeks in the workshop of Aquila and Priscilla. 


18:5 When Silas and Timothy arrived from Macedonia, Paul 
was wholly absorbed with the proclamation of the word, 
bearing witness to the Jews that Jesus was the Messiah (wg 5€ 
KaTHAGOV Arno TÄG Maxedsoviac 6 TE Lç Kal ó Tmd0Eoc, 
ovvelyeTO TH AOyW ó TlabAoG layapTupóuevoç Tolg Tovsaiotc 
eivat TOV yplotòv Inoobv). The second incident of the Corinth 
episode begins with the arrival of Silas and Timothy, who had 
stayed in Berea in Macedonia (17:14-16).15 Paul’s comments in 2 
Cor 11:8-9 and Phil 4:15 explain why the arrival of his two 


associates allowed him to be “wholly absorbed” (ovveiyeto) with 
proclaiming the gospel. Since they brought financial support for his 
work from the Macedonian churches, he was able to devote more of 
his time and energy to preaching and teaching.1° The term “word” 
(AOyoc) stands for the proclamation of the good news of Jesus. 17 
Paul was “bearing witness” (ötlanapTupöuevog), i.e., declaring and 
explaining before Jewish audiences that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah. 


18:6 When they opposed and defamed him, he shook out his 
clothes in protest and said to them, “Your blood be on your 
own heads! I am innocent. From now on I will go to the 
Gentiles” (AvTITaooonEv@v dE AaUTWV Kal BAaopnnobvrov 
EKTLVAEÄNEVOG TA iwatla Einev PÒG aÙTOÚÇ: TO alua bpav esl 
THV KEPAANV úuÕV: Kabapos y And TOU viv eic TA EOVN 
ropeboonal. At some point the opposition in the Jewish 
community became sufficiently intense that Paul was no longer 
allowed to speak in the synagogue, though we do not know what 
transpired. The opponents evidently made a continued ministry in 
the synagogue impossible, and they seem to have had access to the 
courts and to the Roman governor (v. 12), a fact that suggests that 
they may have been Jews who held Roman citizenship or belonged 
to the Corinthian elite. 


Luke describes their resistance with two verbs: they “opposed” 
(AVTITAOOOULEVWV), i.e., resisted him face-to-face; and they 
“defamed” (BAAGOPNLOUVTWV; see on 6:11) him; i.e., they slandered 
and reviled him.18 We can assume that the attack on Paul that the 
second verb implies was directed against his proclamation that 
Jesus was the Messiah. The Jews saw it as impossible that a 
crucified person could be the Messiah. Some Jews in Corinth 
believed (as evidently Paul did before his conversion) that the 
crucified Jesus was a criminal cursed by God (cf. 13:45; 26:11), a 
belief that would have constituted blasphemy.!9 What made the 
continuation of Paul’s teaching in the synagogue impossible was not 
only the slanderous accusations but also, presumably, the repeated 
interruption of Paul’s teaching with charges of blasphemy and 
moves to block Paul from participation in the Jewish meetings. 

Paul reacted to the intense and increasing opposition by 
Corinthian Jews with a symbolic action accompanied by an 
explanation, a declaration, and an announcement. Paul “shook out 


his clothes” as a protest against being slandered and expressed his 
rejection toward those in the Jewish community who had rejected 
him.2° He declared that he was not responsible for their refusal to 
accept Jesus as Israel’s Messiah. The statement “your blood be on 
your own heads”?! assigns the blame for the consequences that 
would result from their rejection of Jesus Messiah to the Jews who 
made his teaching in the synagogue impossible, and the declaration 
“I am innocent” states that Paul felt free of responsibility for the 
loss they would suffer (cf. 20:26). 


The announcement that “from now on” he will go to the Gentiles 
does not mean that he has not yet proclaimed the gospel to Gentiles 
in Corinth (cf. v. 4), nor does it mean that he will no longer explain 
the good news of Jesus to Jews (note v. 19); rather, he announces 
that since he can no longer teach in the synagogue, he will focus his 
ministry on the non-Jewish people living in Corinth (see also this 
pattern Pisidian Antioch, 13:46). 


18:7 So Paul left the synagogue and went to the house of a 
man named Titius Justus, a God-fearer, whose house was next 
door to the synagogue (Kal pEtaBac éxeiev ELOÄAHEV eic oikiav 
TIVÒG Övönarı Titiov Tovotov oeßouévov tòv OEdv, OD 1 oikla 
Nv ovvonopovoa Ti) oLvaywyfi). The opposition in the synagogue 
forces Paul to transfer (uetaBdc)22 his teaching activity from there 
to the house of a certain Titius Justus, a God-fearer who had heard 
Paul preach and teach in the synagogue, had evidently come to 
faith in Jesus, and made his house available as a new center of 
preaching and teaching. The suggestion that his full Roman name 
was Gaius Titius Justus and that he was Paul’s host in Corinth when 
he wrote his letter to the Romans (Rom 16:23; cf. 1 Cor 1:14) is 
possible, but must remain hypothetical. 


Luke may have included the comment that the house of Titius 
Justus was “next door” (ovvouopoðoa) to indicate that Paul 
remained close to the synagogue. Since we do not know the 
location of the synagogue, we do not know whether it was 
convenient that Paul began to teach in the house next door to the 
synagogue. The Jews who opposed Paul probably regarded the 
proximity of the meeting place of the followers of Jesus as a 
provocation. 


18:8 Crispus, the president of the synagogue, came to faith in 


the Lord together with his entire household. And many 
Corinthians who heard Paul believed and were baptized 
(Kpionog 8è ó dpxlouvadywyos ENLOTEVGEV TH KUPiW OVV ÖAW TH 
oikw avtot, kai norol TWV KoptvOiwv aKkovovtes EnioTEVOV 
Kal EßantiLovto). Luke ends this second incident with a comment 
on conversions. (1) Crispus, the president of the synagogue (0 
dpylouvdywyoc; see on 13:15) who coordinated the religious, 
administrative, and political affairs of the Jewish community, came 
to faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah (v. 5) and as the crucified, risen, 
and exalted Lord. Paul mentions baptizing Crispus in 1 Cor 1:14. As 
president of the synagogue, he would have been the official who 
granted Paul permission to address the congregation. 


(2) The entire household of Crispus, i.e., family members and any 
relatives and slaves who belonged to his household, were converted 
to faith in Jesus as well. 


(3) “Many Corinthians” (noAAol tõv KoptvOiwv), Jews and 
Greeks who heard Paul preach the good news of Jesus (v. 4), also 
believed. These people had listened, understood, and accepted 
Paul’s proclamation of the gospel. All who believed were immersed 
in water (€BantiGovto; see on 1:5; 2:38) as a symbol of their 
acknowledging sin and need for forgiveness, and as a sign that God 
forgave their sins on account of Jesus’ death, resurrection, and 
exaltation as they put their trust in Jesus for their salvation and for 
eternal life. 


18:9-10 One night the Lord said to Paul in a vision, “Do not be 
afraid! Speak out and do not be silent, for I am with you, and 
nobody will lay a hand on you in order to harm you, because 
there are many of my people in this city” (eimev 5 6 KUpLoc &v 
VUKTL SU Opduatos TH TavAw: un goBot, AAAA AGAEL Kal uÀ 
OLWITONG, SLOTL EyW eit pETA OOD Kal OVSELG ErLONDETAL oot TOD 
Kak@oat o£, SLOTL AAOS ÈOTÍ LOL MOAUS Ev TÑ WOAEL TAUTN). In a 
third incident Luke relates a vision in which the Lord encourages 
Paul to continue his missionary work in Corinth, which he does for 
eighteen months (v. 11). The epiphany has six parts. 


(1) The Lord appears to Paul in a vision (6paua) during one 
night. This suggests that the vision of the Lord happens in a 
dream.23 The “Lord” should be understood as referring to the risen 
and exalted Jesus, whose words are given in direct speech,24 a fact 


that highlights their significance. The revelation can be described as 
an oracle of assurance.25 


(2) Jesus exhorts Paul not to be afraid (un mofo). The reason 
for being afraid is not the supernatural epiphany of the Lord (as in 
other vision reports) but the opponents, who are slandering him 
and who before long will take legal proceedings against him (vv. 
12-17). 

(3) Jesus exhorts Paul to continue to preach. The imperative 
“speak out!” (AGA€v and the prohibition “do not be silent!” (un 
Olwsrjons) formulate the divine charge positively and negatively. 
Paul must continue to proclaim the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
Corinth. 


(4) Jesus assures Paul of his continued presence. The statement “I 
am with you” (€yw eit petà 000) underwrites the charge to 
continue to preach despite the mounting opposition. In the Old 
Testament, the phrase “being with” often describes Yahweh’s active 
assistance to his chosen instruments and his people.26 


(5) Jesus assures Paul of protection. He promises that “nobody 
will lay a hand on you”; i.e., nobody will attack Paul or harm him. 


(6) Jesus assures Paul that more people in Corinth will come to 
faith and join the new community of disciples. Jesus’ assertion that 
“many of my people” are in Corinth refers to Jews and Gentiles who 
will be converted in the course of Paul’s continuing ministry in the 
city, thus becoming “Jesus’ people.” The statement implies divine 
foreknowledge of future conversions. 


18:11 So he stayed there for a year and six months, teaching 
the word of God among them (¿káðloev SE EVLAaUTOV Kal ÄVvag 
ÈE St8doKwV EV aUTOIC TOV AGyOV TOU HE0Ö). The effect of the 
epiphany and of Jesus’ assurances is Paul’s decision to remain in 
Corinth, refusing to let the opposition drive him out of the city. 
Luke notes that Paul stays for a year and six months (from February 
or March AD 50 to early autumn of AD 51), a long period of time 
compared to his missionary work since he left Antioch in Syria in 
AD 45 to begin his missionary work (13:1-4). The eighteen months 
probably relate to the entire time that Paul worked in Corinth,?7 
evidently referring to the greater part of his time in Corinth before 
the Gallio incident (cf. v. 12). 


18:12 When Gallio was proconsul of Achaia, the Jews rose up 
with one mind against Paul and brought him before the 
judicial bench (TaAAlwvog è avoOundtov ÖVTog Tis Axalag 
KATENEOTNOAV óuoðvuaðòv oi Tovsaiot TH TavAW Kal Fyayov 
aÙTÒv éxi TO Bua). The fourth incident of the Corinth episode 
relates the effort by members of the Jewish community to initiate a 
court case against Paul before the governor of the province. While 
Luke does not link this incident with his previous comment on the 
length of Paul’s stay in Corinth, the context seems to indicate that 
Gallio’s arrival as the new proconsul (d@vOUmatoc)2® of Achaia 
prompted the Corinthian Jews who opposed Paul to assume that the 
new governor would be favorably disposed to a legal case brought 
against Paul. An inscription from the temple of Apollo in Delphi 
allows us to date Gallio’s proconsulship in the province of Achaia 
from July 1, AD 51, to June 30, AD 52.29 Most likely the legal 
proceedings against Paul before Gallio took place early in that time 
span—in the summer of AD 51, perhaps in July or August. 


Luke describes the initiative of the unbelieving Jews, who were of 
“one mind” (óuoðvuasóv; see on 1:14) to accuse Paul before the 
Roman governor, with two verbs. They “rose up” (Katem€oTnoav) 
to take decisive action against Paul, and they “brought” (yayov) 
him to the judicial bench (Bua, Latin rostra; see on 12:21), the 
platform in the forum,30 although the permanent tribunal in one of 
the basilicas or in the praetorium of the governor are possibilities as 
well. In the center of the béma was a broad platform about 2.3 
meters high rising on two blue marble steps; it had an elaborate 
superstructure that enclosed the platform on the back and partially 
along the sides, with benches in the corners and white marble piers 
that formed three doors in the rear. 


The Jews initiated trial proceedings by forcing Paul to appear 
before the governor, where they introduced the complaint for which 
they hoped to achieve an actio of the provincial court, leading to 
the appointment of a trial (iudicium) in which they hoped to 
convince the court to issue a guilty verdict (condemno). This was the 
first time Paul had to defend himself before an official of the central 
Roman government, a proconsul who had full judicial authority. 


18:13 Saying, “This man is inducing people to worship God in 
ways that are against the law” (A€yovtec OTL mapa TOV VOLOV 


ävaneideı OÙŬTOG TOVC Avepwrnovg oeßeodaL TOV OEdv). The court 
case scene (vv. 13-16) begins with the accusation of Paul by some 
Corinthian Jews. Even though the charge echoes the charges 
brought against Stephen (6:13), the location, the audience, and the 
focus of the charge are different. Scholarly discussion has focused 
on what “the law” (6 vöuoc) refers to. Some see a reference to the 
Mosaic Torah,3! some to Roman law,32 and some take the charge to 
be deliberately ambiguous.33 


From a narrative and historical perspective, a reference to Roman 
law makes most sense. Roman governors were not responsible for 
coercing Jews to keep Jewish laws. Moreover, deliberately 
ambiguous accusations in a legal case before a provincial governor 
could hardly hope to have the intended effect of curbing Paul’s 
activities. But a breach of Roman law is precisely the point, where 
the highest administrator of a province can be expected to 
intervene. Paul is accused of violating the laws of the Roman 
Empire (not the laws of the city of Corinth, for which the local 
magistrates would be responsible). 


In Philippi and Thessalonica, Paul had also been accused before 
civil authorities (16:20-21; 17:6-7), but there it involved causing 
an upheaval in the city, a charge not leveled against Paul in 
Corinth. As in Thessalonica, the charge in Corinth includes a 
comment on the problematic nature of Paul’s teaching activity. 
Since the effect of Paul’s teaching on the population in the city is 
not mentioned, the focus is on his actual message, which is 
regarded as dangerous not primarily because it prompts unrest but 
because it is “against the law”; i.e., its very content is dangerous. 


In Thessalonica, Paul had been accused on account of his 
proclamation of Jesus as Messiah-King (17:7), implying that Paul 
was instigating a rebellion against the emperor and his rule over the 
world. Luke’s account of the charges against Paul in Corinth is not 
specified beyond breaking the law. Perhaps similar charges as those 
in Thessalonica are in the background. Or, the Jews may have 
appealed to an earlier edict of Claudius that guaranteed that the 
Jews were allowed to practice their customs without interference, 
arguing that Paul disturbed the peace of their community with his 
religious teaching before “people,” a term that includes both Jews 
and Gentiles.3* Or, the Jews wanted to signal to the governor that 
the new congregation that Paul had started and that was meeting in 


the house of Titius Justus was not a rival synagogue (which would 
be exempted from the imperial ban on weekly meetings of 
associations) but a new cult that was meeting contrary to the law. 


The proconsul was responsible primarily for maintaining public 
order in “his” province. The legal bases for his governorship were 
specifically formulated directives (mandata) for his term of office. 
The vaguely formulated charge of the Corinthian Jews who accuse 
Paul makes sense if we take v. 13 to be the beginning of the pretrial 
hearing in which the charges would be summarized, with the 
prospect that the actual trial would bring the fuller charges to 
light.35 


18:14 As Paul was about to speak, Gallio said to the Jews: 
“Jews, if it were a matter of crime or some serious case of 
deception, I would be justified in accepting your complaint 
(ugAXovtoc 8È tod HavAov avoiyetv TÒ otéua Einev 6 TarAiov 
mpo¢ tovc Tovsaiouc ei uèv Av åsiknuá TL Ñ Pastovpynua 
novnpóv, © Tovsaiol, Kata Aóyov äv Aveoxöunv bud). Paul is 
ready to defend himself against the charges of the Corinthian Jews, 
but he is cut short by the Roman proconsul, who dismisses the case 
and thus does not need to hear Paul’s arguments. Luke’s account 
implies that Gallio, probably accompanied by his legal advisers, 
dispenses with the customary recess after the preliminary hearing. 
He immediately renders his judgment on the legal merits of the 
case.36 Gallio’s actions confirm that Luke’s narrative of the legal 
case against Paul can be interpreted in terms of the cognitio extra 
ordinem, in which “cases are heard by the holder of imperium in 
person on his tribunal” and in which “it is within the competence of 
the judge to decide whether to accept a novel charge or not.”37 


Gallio notes two areas in which he has to intervene in his 
responsibility as governor of the province: when a “crime” 
(asixnua) has been committed and when a “serious case of 
deception” (pastoUpynua rovnpóv) has been brought to light. The 
term translated “accepting your complaint” (Aveoxöunv) is a 
technical legal term for proceeding with a legal case. The 
formulation as a second class conditional sentence (with äv in the 
apodosis) implies neither of these applies, which means that there 
are no legal grounds for him to proceed with the case. 


18:15 “But since this is a matter of controversial questions 


about teaching and names and your own law, see to it 
yourselves. I refuse to be the judge of such matters” (ei 5é 
TntNHaTä EoTiv nepl AdyOU Kal OvoudTwV Kal VÖLOL TOD Kad’ 
ùuãç, ÖWEOHE aUTOL KpLTIC yù TOUTWV OV BoVAoHaL civan. 
Gallio considers that the legal case before him concerns 
“controversial questions” (IntNuaTa), i.e., matters of dispute or 
claims.38 He identifies the nature of the legal case with three 
expressions, formulated with a first class conditional clause that 
expresses what the governor believes to be true. 


(1) The dispute is about “teaching” (AGyoc). This Greek word can 
also mean “argument” (concerning the necessity of faith in Jesus), 
“rule of conduct” (determined no longer by Jewish tradition), “tale, 
story” (about Jesus’ resurrection), “rumor” (about matters that 
happened in Galilee and in Judea twenty years ago), or “declaration 
of legal immunity.”39 In the context of the latter meaning, the 
Corinthian Jews may have argued that Paul’s new group did not 
qualify for the imperial exemption from the ban of weekly meetings 
of associations or for the immunity from having to sacrifice to the 
emperor. 40 


(2) The dispute is about “names” (OvOuaTa), a word that can 
refer to “names” in contrast to “actions” (Roman law holds people 
responsible for their actions, not for names they profess), to 
particular “persons” (Moses or Jesus), or to “terms” (the meaning of 
words such as “savior,” “righteousness,” or “resurrection”). 


(3) The dispute concerns “your own law” (vouoc ó Kaé’ uc), 
i.e., the Mosaic law. The Corinthian Jews could have argued that 
since Paul wants to invite Gentiles into the synagogue as full 
members of the community, with all the rights and privileges that 
the Jews enjoy, without requiring of them circumcision or 
submission to the law, he is changing the Mosaic law. Or the Jews 
could have argued that Paul’s message about Jesus being the Jewish 
Messiah contradicted the Jewish law on account of the fact that 
Jesus had been crucified and was thus subjected to the curse of the 
law (Deut 21:23), which means that he cannot possibly be a savior. 
Since Gallio emphasizes the distinction between “your own” law 
and Roman law, he rejects the charge that Paul has violated Roman 
law. This means, at the same time, that Gallio sees no distinction 
between Jews who live according to the Jewish law and the 
followers of Jesus. 


This was an immensely important verdict, not only because it 
protected the Christians in the province of Achaia from legal cases 
against their beliefs and against the existence of their new 
congregations, but also because this was the first time that a Roman 
official issued a legal verdict concerning the followers of Jesus. This 
verdict declared that they should be regarded as a Jewish group, 
with the corollary that they would have the right to the same legal 
privileges that the Jews had been granted by the emperors. 41 


The Corinthian Jews end up securing for Paul and the Christians 
in Achaia a ruling that is the opposite of what they hoped. They 
wanted a legal conviction of Paul and a suppression of the new 
group of Jewish and Gentile followers of Jesus as Messiah as an 
illegal association; what they get instead is an official 
acknowledgment by the Roman governor that the new community 
of followers of Jesus is a group within Judaism and therefore a legal 
association of people against which no legal action can be taken. To 
be a Christian is not a criminal offense. It should be noted that Paul 
in his later legal defense before Roman authorities emphasizes that 
he is being accused on matters related to Jewish questions, not for 
breaking Roman law.*2 


Gallio reiterates that he does not intend to be the “judge” of the 
disputes in the three areas he outlines. Since he will not get 
involved in their disputes, he advises the Jews to solve these 
matters among themselves, i.e., in the court of the synagogue. The 
Greek phrase translated “see to it yourselves” is a Latinism— 
perhaps reflecting Gallio’s formulation of his verdict, which would 
have been in Latin. The Jews need to deal with these questions 
themselves. 


Luke does not report whether the Corinthian Jews ever try to put 
Paul on trial for the synagogue court. In order to do so, Paul would 
have to visit the synagogue again, where they could hold him and 
adjudicate his case. Or they could invite Paul to stand trial before 
the synagogue court (giving him another opportunity to explain his 
message about Jesus). Or they could seize him on the street, 
perhaps when he entered the house of Titius Justus, and forcibly 
take him to the synagogue next door and put him on trial. Paul 
states in 2 Cor 11:24 that he received five times from the Jews “the 
forty lashes minus one”—the official punishment of the synagogues 
based on Deut 25:2-3.43 It is not impossible that one of the 


occasions for this serious penalty was the aftermath of the Gallio 
episode. 


18:16 So he drove them away from the judicial bench (kai 
ANNAADEV aÙTOÙÇ And TOU PNuaToc). Gallio expels the plaintiffs 
from the judicial bench (Bua, see on 18:12; 12:21). The Greek 
verb expresses the fact that Gallio “had no patience with the Jews,” 
judging that “they were wasting the time of his court.”44 The 
governor presumably directs the lictors to remove the Jews from 
the rostra. 


18:17 Then they all seized Sosthenes, the president of the 
synagogue, and beat him in front of the judicial bench. But 
none of this was of concern to Gallio (€mtAaBOuEevol 8È nÄVTEG 
LwovEVV TOV ApylovVvaywyov ETUNTOV Eunpoodev TOD BýuaTOG 
Kal ovdév TOUTWV TH TaAAlwvı EueAev). In the context of the 
previous verse, the substantival adjective “all” (mävtec) refers to 
the Jews who brought the legal case against Paul before the 
governor in v. 12, who spoke in v. 13, to whom Gallio’s words in 
vv. 14-15 were spoken, and who were dismissed in v. 16. As the 
Corinthian Jews realize that their legal case has been disallowed 
and that Paul and his group have been given, by implication, 
official legal sanction, they beat up Sosthenes in front of the rostra, 
inflicting revenge on him. 


Sosthenes evidently replaced Crispus, who had become a 
Christian (v. 8), as “president of the synagogue” (0 üpxlovväywyoG; 
see on 13:15). He was presumably the point person of the 
delegation that brought the legal case against Paul before the 
governor, whose disappointed members took out their frustration 
against Sosthenes for the way he had handled the legal case. 
Alternately, many assume that it was the Greek and Roman citizens 
of the city who beat up Sosthenes, perhaps due to the casual anti- 
Semitism among the population in Greek and Roman cities, perhaps 
as a penalty for an attempted prosecution based on slander aimed at 
prejudicing the court. If this is correct, the turn of events is rather 
ironic: while the Jews wanted to harm Paul, “the Roman patrons 
and clients present in the forum turned the tables against 
Sosthenes.”#5 


A third option sees both Romans (Greeks) and Jews to be the 
referent of “all”; the dismissal of the case leads to a fracas in which 


the Romans beat Sosthenes, perhaps to demonstrate their support of 
the emperor’s recent anti-Jewish edict (v. 2), while the Jews 
clobber him because he made the Jewish community and their case 
against Paul and his group a laughingstock in the city. Gallio 
ignores the beating of Sosthenes, despite the fact that he would 
have been a prominent citizen of Corinth. If the identification with 
Sosthenes in 1 Cor 1:1 is plausible,4¢ Crispus’ successor (or 
colleague) as president of the synagogue also becomes a Christian. 


18:18 Paul stayed in Corinth for many days. Eventually he 
took leave of the believers and sailed for Syria, accompanied 
by Priscilla and Aquila. At Cenchreae he had his hair cut 
because he had made a vow (0 è IlabAoc étl mpoopueivac 
Ňuépaç ikavacs Toic ASEAPOIS AnOTAgduEevos EEENAEL EIG THV 
Lupiav, Kal ovv avT@ IIplokAAa Kal AKUAAG, KEelpduevoc EV 
Keyypeaic NV KEepaANv, eixev yàp elxrv). The fifth incident of 
the Corinth episode (v. 18a-b) relates Paul’s continued missionary 
work in the city. Gallio’s decision in vv. 12-17 is the reason why 
Paul can stay in Corinth. The phrase translated “for many days” 
(ńuépaç ikaväc) does not allow us to ascertain the time of the 
Gallio incident. If the attempt of the Jews to have Gallio try and 
indict Paul took place in July or August AD 51, and if Paul left for 
Syria in September before the end of navigation on the 
Mediterranean,*” the “many days” should be reckoned in days (cf. 
27:7) rather than weeks. 


We know more about the Corinthian congregation than about any 
other church Paul established, mostly because of the 
correspondence preserved in the New Testament. The church 
included Jews (Acts 18:4, 8; 1 Cor 7:18), proselytes, God-fearers 
(Acts 18:4, 7), and Gentiles, i.e., former polytheists (1 Cor 8:7). 
Some believers were members of the local elite, belonging to the 
powerful, the educated, and the wealthy aristocracy (1 Cor 1:26): 
Crispus (and Sosthenes), presidents of the synagogue (Acts 18:8, 17; 
1 Cor 1:14); Titius Justus, who had a house (Acts 18:7); Gaius, who 
owned a house (Rom 16:23); Stephanas, who also owned a house (1 
Cor 1:16; 16:15, 17); perhaps Chloe, who seems to have had slaves 
(1 Cor 1:11); and Erastus, the city treasurer (see on 19:22; cf. Rom 
16:23; 2 Tim 4:20). Erastus would have been a Roman citizen; other 
educated and wealthy Christians in Corinth probably held Roman 
citizenship too. It seems that most of the problems that Paul deals 


with in 1 Corinthians were caused by this elite group. 


Most of the Christians, however, were at the bottom of the social 
pyramid. The majority of the believers were poor, with little, if any, 
education. The people of “Chloe’s hosehold” (1 Cor 1:11) were 
probably slaves or perhaps freedmen; Corinthian believers who had 
names often attested for slaves were Achaicus, Fortunatus, and 
Quartus (1 Cor 16:17; Rom 16:23), perhaps Tertius, who was a 
secretary in the household of Gaius (Rom 16:22), and other slaves 
(1 Cor 7:21-22), including the members of the household of 
Stephanas and Crispus. Aquila and Priscilla, as well as probably 
Phoebe, were merchants (Acts 18:2-3; Rom 16:1-2). 


When Paul eventually leaves Corinth, it is his own decision. He is 
confident that the new congregation can continue the work of 
teaching and preaching without his presence, a fact that allows him 
to start a new missionary initiative. For some, the difficulties that 
arise in the church in Corinth within two or three years suggest that 
Paul’s departure was premature. While we do not know whether 
Paul later regretted leaving Corinth too early, we should not forget 
that he was confident that the presence of God’s grace and the 
manifestation of the gifts of the Holy Spirit would strengthen the 
Corithians believers even in the midst of the difficulties that had 
arisen (1 Cor 1:4-8). Paul trusted God’s faithfulness, manifested in 
Jesus, Messiah and Lord (1 Cor 1:9), more than he trusted in the 
necessity of his continued presence in Corinth. 


The sixth and final incident of the Corinth episode relates Paul’s 
return to Antioch via Cenchreae, Ephesus, Caesarea, and Jerusalem 
(vv. 18c-22). Paul returned to Syria (see on 15:23), specifically to 
Antioch (18:22), from where he had set out together with Silas 
(15:40). Luke does not name Paul’s travel companions on the 
journey back to Antioch (apart from Aquila and Priscilla, who 
accompany him as far as Ephesus); it is unlikely that Paul traveled 
alone. When Paul had set out from Antioch, he originally planned 
to proclaim the gospel and establish congregations in the province 
of Asia (16:6). As this had proven impossible at the time, he 
traveled to Macedonia and Achaia, where he established churches 
in Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and Corinth. If the 
stopover in Ephesus during the journey back to Antioch (vv. 19-21) 
was not caused by the itinerary of the ship or by the itinerary of 
Aquila and Priscilla, who wanted to move to Ephesus, Paul may 


have decided to try again a mission to Asia. 


After Paul took leave of the Corinthian believers, he embarked on 
a ship headed to Syria. The fact that Priscilla and Aquila (see on v. 
2) accompanied him does not indicate that they have replaced Silas 
and Timothy as Paul’s primary travel companions. They are 
mentioned here in order to explain how the couple came to live and 
work in Ephesus (vv. 19, 26). Traveling east, Paul went to 
Cenchreae, Corinth’s harbor on the Saronic Gulf, about seven miles 
(11 km.) southeast of the city center. Cenchreae had perhaps 4,400 
inhabitants; the harbor was enlarged by artificial breakwaters, with 
one of the piers extending 390 feet (120 m.) into the sea. It appears 
that during Paul’s work in Corinth, a church was established in 
Cenchreae as well,48 with Phoebe as a patron of the congregation, a 
woman with means who, five years later, traveled to Rome taking 
Paul’s letter from Corinth to the Roman Christians (Rom 16:1-2). 


Before Paul embarked on the ship to Syria, he had his hair cut 
“because he had made a vow.”49 Since Luke provides no details 
concerning the vow, several questions must remain unanswered. 
Was this a Nazirite vow (Num 6:1-21)?5° Most scholars assume so. 
If this is correct, Paul had asked God for some kind of intervention, 
promising something in return.5! Assuming that Paul fulfilled the 
requirements set out in Num 6:2-8 for the duration of the Nazirite 
vow, he would not have imbibed any intoxicating drink, or cut his 
hair, or defiled himself by touching a dead body. The reference to 
Paul’s having his hair cut can be understood either in terms of 
Paul’s final haircut before the vow took effect, or in terms of the 
completion of the vow (which would also have required, according 
to Num 6:13-21, the offering of sacrifices and other ceremonies).52 


What did Paul hope to achieve with a Nazirite vow? One 
suggestion has been that Paul wanted to demonstrate his 
“willingness to follow the Torah in matters of personal spiritual 
discipline” and thus his “good faith” to the conservative Jewish 
Christians in Antioch and in Jerusalem, hoping that this gesture 
“would heal any continuing rift.”53 While not impossible, nothing in 
the context specifically indicates that Paul wanted (or needed) to 
demonstrate his willingness to become a Jew to the Jews (1 Cor 
9:20). The vow could be related to God’s promise of protection in 
vv. 9-10 and to Paul’s subsequent willingness to stay in Corinth for 
an extended period of time; in this case, the vow would presumably 


have been made in thankfulness for God’s protection (i.e., for past 
blessings).54 

Or was the vow a private religious exercise in which Paul 
thanked God for his protection during his mission in Corinth?55 This 
suggestion posits a non-Jewish background: Paul’s vow and the 
decision to cut his hair may be “a standard Greek cultural reaction 
to some dream through which came divine guidance.”5¢ Or, if it was 
a Nazirite vow, it could have involved a petition that God will 
protect him during the upcoming dangerous sea voyage and during 
his visit to Jerusalem and to Antioch (i.e., a vow in connection with 
future blessings).57 Certainty is impossible. Luke makes nothing of 
Paul’s vow in his subsequent narrative. 


18:19 When they reached Ephesus, he left them there. He went 
into the synagogue, where he held discussions with the Jews 
(KatNvrnoav 8è Eig "EPEOOV KAKELVOUG KATEALITEV AUTOD, AVTOG 
Sè EICEAHWV EIG THV oLvaywyNv SLEREEATO toic Tovsaiotc). The 
ship that took Paul and Aquila and Priscilla from Cenchreae to 
Ephesus sailed straight east, past Cape Sounion, passing between 
the Cyclades islands of Andros and Tenos, sailing north of the island 
of Samos before reaching Ephesus.58 


Luke relates the stopover in Ephesus in some detail (vv. 19-21). 
When the travel party arrives in Ephesus (see on 18:24), Aquila and 
Priscilla stay in the city while Paul continues to travel to Syria. The 
formulation translated “he went into the synagogue” introduces vv. 
19c-21. This should not be taken to mean that Aquila and Priscilla 
stay in the city while Paul visits the synagogue outside of the city, 
or that only Paul visits the synagogue while Aquila and Priscilla 
stay away. The Jewish couple evidently own a house in Ephesus, 
the location of a future house church (1 Cor 16:19). 


Paul’s visit to the synagogue in Ephesus may be because the ship 
taking him to Syria docked in the harbor for a few days, allowing 
him to attend a synagogue service. Or, if Paul is planning his next 
missionary initiative with a base in Ephesus, his visit to the 
synagogue may be a deliberate attempt to establish contact with the 
Jewish community. Whatever Paul’s intentions, he “held 
discussions” (SteA.€EaTO; see on 17:2) with the Jews, explaining the 
Scriptures in terms of the fulfillment of God’s promises in the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


18:20-21 When they asked him to stay for a longer period of 
time, he declined. As he took his leave, he said, “I will come 
back to you, if God wills.” Then he set sail from Ephesus 
(EPOTWVTWV è AUTWV ent nAElOova ypdvov elval OUK 
EMEVEVOEV, GAAA ANOTAZALEVOG Kal einwv: nAALvV Avakduıbao 
pOG LCG TOU HEOU HEAOVTOG, AvrIxON And THs EpEoov). Paul’s 
explanation of his views concerning the Scriptures and Jesus Christ 
do not lead to controversy. On the contrary, the Ephesian Jews 
invite Paul to stay “for a longer period of time” when they realize 
that he is only visiting the city. Paul declines their invitation since 
he wants to reach Syria (v. 18). 


Since Luke does not report any particular activity of Paul in 
Jerusalem and Antioch (vv. 22-23), the reasons for his departure 
despite the open door in Ephesus remain unclear. Perhaps Paul is 
determined, after an absence of three years, to return to Jerusalem 
and Antioch, both for a time of rest and to give a report about the 
new congregations established in various cities in Macedonia and 
Achaia.59 Or he wants to visit Jerusalem in connection with his 
(Nazirite) vow and its fulfillment, which required residence in Israel 
and involvement in various ceremonies in Jerusalem.60 Or, Paul 
regards it as strategically important to maintain good links between 
the Gentile churches and the Jerusalem church.6! 


More specifically, perhaps Paul wants to strengthen and 
consolidate (and, if necessary, rehabilitate) his relationship with the 
churches in Jerusalem and Antioch, which had come under pressure 
on account of Jewish believers from Jerusalem visiting the churches 
in Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia and demanding that Gentile believers 
should be circumcised and commit totally to the Mosaic law (see 
15:1-35).62 All of these reasons are not mutually exclusive. 


Paul expresses his willingness to return to Ephesus. The phrase 
translated “if God wills” (tot H£0Ö BéÉAovTOG; Lat. Deo volente) was 
common in antiquity.63 For Jews, the concern was not so much the 
avoidance of the suspicion of pride but an expression of dependence 
on God, who alone knows the future. It derives from the Old 
Testament principle that “many are the plans in a person’s heart, 
but it is the LORD’s purpose that prevails” (Prov 19:21). 

Paul then sets sail, leaving Ephesus when the ship on which he 


had booked the passage to Syria departs. It is safe to assume that 
the ship would not have traveled straight from Ephesus to 


Caesarea;®4 it probably put in at various harbors—perhaps in 
Cnidos, Rhodos, and Paphos (on Cyprus)—to take on supplies and 
to engage in trade. 


18:22 When he had landed at Caesarea, he went up to 
Jerusalem and visited the congregation. Then he went to 
Antioch (kai xKateA0wv eic Katodpetav, avapac Kal 
Gomaoduevosg TNV ekKANoiav Kateßn eig Avrıöxetav). Luke 
relates the events following the end of Paul’s sea voyage with four 
verbs (all construed in the aorist, the first three being participles). 
Paul “landed” (kaTeA.Owv)® in Caesarea, he “went up” (dvaßüc) to 
Jerusalem, he “visited” (Gomaoduevoc) the congregation, and he 
“went” (katéßn) to Antioch. The participle translated “he went up” 
(avaBdc) does not have an object in the Greek text; there can be 
little doubt, considering the combination with the verb translated 
“going down” (KaTaßalvo), which often connotes going away from 
Jerusalem (in the hill country) or from Palestine, that a visit to 
Jerusalem is in view. This visit in the fall of AD 51 was Paul’s 
fourth visit in Jerusalem after his conversion (others visits: AD 
33/34, Acts 9:26-29; Gal 1:18; AD 44, Acts 11:27-30; Gal 2:1), and 
AD 48, Acts 15:1-29). The journey from Jerusalem to Antioch, the 
capital of Syria, would have taken Paul over three weeks on foot 
335 miles (540 km.). 


Theology in Application 


There are several features of the Corinth episode that are familiar 
from Luke’s account in the earlier sections of Acts, particularly 
Paul’s preaching in synagogues, which eventually leads to conflict 
(18:4-7; cf. 13:45; 17:5). New elements are the emphasis on 
teamwork (18:2-3, 5, 18), a divine revelation admonishing and 
encouraging Paul to stay in Corinth (18:9-10), and the legal case 
before the Roman governor of Achaia (18:12-17). Thus, in keeping 
with the main idea formulated above, the following emphases are 
important. 


Missionary Work and God’s Presence 


God granted Paul a visionary experience in which he reassured him 
concerning the power of his presence. At the beginning of this 
phase of his missionary work there was another visionary 
experience, the vision of a Macedonian man pleading for Paul to 


move from Asia Minor to Macedonia (16:9). Such experiences do 
not eliminate problems—the vision in 16:9 happened after weeks of 
uncertainty about a new location for missionary work (16:6-8), and 
the vision in 18:9-10 was a response to Jewish opposition (v. 6) 
that over time only intensified (vv. 12-13). The Lord reassured Paul 
of his presence and of his protection, which reflects Jesus’ promise 
that he will be with his witnesses until the end of the age (Matt 
28:20). 


Without denigrating the specific reality of hearing the Lord speak 
in a vision, Jesus’ words to Thomas continue to have fundamental 
significance for missionaries, pastors, preachers, and indeed all 
Christians: “Because you have seen me, you have believed; blessed 
are those who have not seen and yet have believed” (John 20:29). 
This blessing is significant precisely in the context of the promise of 
the risen Jesus Christ that he is present every single day, always, 
whether in a vision or in the everyday life and work as his witness. 
The reality of the Lord’s presence not only reassures us that we do 
not have to be afraid, but, more importantly, makes the 
proclamation of the gospel effective (cf. 1 Cor 2:1-5). 


Missionary Work and Political Realities 


The Corinth episode relates three “intersections” of Paul’s mission 
with contemporary political realities: the arrival of Aquila and 
Priscilla as a result of the eviction of the Jews from Rome by 
imperial edict (v. 2), the opposition of Jews in the synagogue (v. 6), 
and the attempt of Corinthian Jews to have Paul tried and 
convicted before the Roman governor (vv. 12-13). 


The first episode has positive consequences for Paul. He finds in 
Aquila and Priscilla fellow Jews who provide accommodation, 
work, and practical support in his missionary work. 


The second incident has a negative outcome for Paul, at least on 
the surface. Further ministry in the synagogue becomes impossible, 
and Paul has to find a new location for his work and congregation 
(v. 7). At the same time, the president of the synagogue is 
converted, and it might be precisely the new location of the 
believers in the house of a (Gentile) God-fearer that contributes to 
the numerous conversions among the Corinthian population (v. 8). 


The third incident has a positive outcome for Paul. The Roman 
governor refuses to let the legal case go forward and dismisses the 


case by affirming that Paul and his group are part of the Jewish 
community. This has not only theological ramifications (followers 
of Jesus are God’s people who believe in Israel’s Messiah), but also 
political consequences: the new group enjoys, for the time being, 
the same privileges as the Jewish community, including the right to 
organize weekly meetings. 


All three occasions are examples of Paul’s dictum that “in all 
things God works for the good of those who love him” (Rom 8:28). 
Christians recognize God’s guidance in the midst of personal 
difficulties. Even forced relocations to other places can serve a 
higher purpose. Missionaries and pastors should refuse to be 
intimidated by opposition and be confident in God’s presence and 
care. Churches rejoice in political protection when they receive it. 
The gospel does not threaten city, regional, or national governments 
since Christians are not lawbreakers, even though their message 
may provoke the status quo of sinners and sinful traditions and 
structures. 
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Chapter 33 
Acts 18:23-20:1 


Literary Context 


This section, made up of two episodes, is the first of two sections in 
Luke’s report about Paul’s ministry in Ephesus (18:23-21:17). 
Having described Paul’s missionary work in Cyprus, Galatia, and 
Pamphylia in Asia Minor (13:1-15:33), and in Macedonia and 
Achaia (15:35-18:22), Luke now describes Paul’s work in the 
province of Asia. He first describes Paul’s mission in Ephesus 
(18:23-20:1) before he relates his visits to the churches in Europe 
and his return to Jerusalem (20:2-21:17). The first of the two 
episodes of this section narrates Paul’s departure from Antioch, his 
visit to the churches in Galatia and Phrygia, and the ministry of 
Apollos in Ephesus and then Achaia before Paul’s arrival (18:23- 
28). The second episode describes in detail Paul’s missionary work 
in Ephesus in AD 52-55 (19:1-20:1). 

Paul’s farewell speech to the elders of the Ephesus congregation 
(20:18-35) relates additional details about his mission there. It was 
during that ministry that he wrote 1 Corinthians (AD 54), a letter 
that contains, however, no information about events in Ephesus.! 
Paul’s letter “To the Ephesians” seems to have been written not to 
the Ephesian believers exclusively (the address “in Ephesus” in Eph 
1:1 is missing in the best manuscripts), but more generally to 
Christians living in Asia Minor; that letter provides no specific 
information on Paul’s ministry in Ephesus either. Paul’s work in 
Ephesus and, more widely, in the province of Asia during AD 52-55 
is the tenth phase of Paul’s missionary work.2 


V. The Mission of Paul in Europe: Macedonia and 
Achaia (15:35-18:22) 
VI. The Mission of Paul in Asia Minor: Ephesus 
(18:23-21:17) 
A. The Mission of Paul in Ephesus (18:23- 
20:1) 


39. The departure for the province of Asia 
(18:23-28) 
40. The mission of Paul in Ephesus (19:1- 
20:1) 
B. Paul’s Visits to the Churches in Macedonia, 
Achaia, and Asia and Return to Jerusalem 
(20:2-21:17) 


Main Idea 


Luke depicts Aquila and Priscilla as ideal believers, Apollos as an 
ideal preacher, and Paul as the ideal missionary who corrects 
deficient theology, preaches boldly, and overcomes opposition, and 
whose ministry is accompanied by miracles and characterized by 
impact on society at large. 


Translation 


Acts 18:23 -20:1 


23a Setting: Time After spending some time there, 
b Action he departed 
c Action and traveled from place to place 
d through the region of Galatia and 
e Phrygia, 
f strengthening all the disciples. 
24a Character entrance Meanwhile a Jew named Apollos, 
b Geographical a native of Alexandria, 
c Event arrived in Ephesus. 
d Character description He was a learned man, 
e Character description well-versed in the Scriptures. 
25a Character description He had been instructed in the Way of the Lord; 
b Character description he spoke being fervent in the Spirit, 
c Character description and he taught about Jesus accurately, 
d Concession even though he knew only the baptism of John. 
26a Action He began to speak boldly in the synagogue. 
b Time When Priscilla and Aquila heard him, 
c Action they took him aside 
d Action and explained to him the Way of God 
e Manner more accurately. 


Continued on next page. 
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When he wanted to go to Achaia, 
the believers encouraged him 
and wrote to the disciples there 
to welcome him. 


On his arrival 
he was of great assistance to those 
who through grace had become believers, 
for he vigorously refuted the Jews 
in public, 
demonstrating 
from the Scriptures 
that Jesus was the Messiah. 


While Apollos was in Corinth, 
Paul passed through the interior regions 
and came to Ephesus, 
where he found some disciples. 

He said to them, 

“Did you receive the Holy Spirit 

when you came to faith?” 

They replied, 

“We have not heard 

that there is a Holy Spirit.” 


He said, 
“Then how were you baptized?” 
They said, 
“With the baptism of John.” 
Paul said, 
“John immersed 
with a baptism of repentance, 
telling the people 
that they should believe 
in the one who would come after him, 
that is, in Jesus.” 


When they heard this, 
they were immersed 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, 


and when Paul laid his hands on them, 
the Holy Spirit came upon them; 
they spoke in unlearned languages and 
prophesied. 
In all, there were about twelve men. 


Paul went into the synagogue 
and spoke freely 
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for three months, 
informing and 
seeking to convince them 
about the reality of the kingdom of God. 


When some became hardened and 
refused to believe, and 
insulted the Way 

before the assembly, 
he left them 
and took the disciples with him. 


Day after day 
he lectured 
in the hall of Tyrannus. 
This continued for two years, 
with the result that all people 
who lived in the province of Asia, 
both Jews and 
Greeks, 
heard the word of the Lord. 


God continued to perform extraordinary miracles 
through Paul, 
so that when handkerchiefs and aprons had touched his skin and 
were taken to the sick, 
their diseases left them and 
the evil spirits departed. 


Some of the itinerant Jewish exorcists tried to evoke the name of the Lord Jesus 
over people possessed by evil 
spirits, 
saying, 
“ladjure you 
by the Jesus 
whom Paul proclaims.” 
Seven sons of a Jewish chief priest 
named Sceva 
were doing this. 
But the evil spirit answered them, 
“I know Jesus, and 
1am acquainted with Paul, 
but who are you?” 
Then the person with the evil spirit jumped on them; 
he subdued all of them and 
overpowered them 
so that they fled from the house 
naked and 
wounded. 
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This became known to all the Jews and 
Greeks 
living in Ephesus. 
Fear came over all of them, 
and the name of the Lord Jesus was glorified. 


Many of those who had come to faith came forward 
to confess and 
admit their practices. 
Quite a few of those 
who practiced magic 
gathered their books together 
and burned them 
in public. 
The value of these books was assessed to be 50,000 silver coins. 
Sothe word spread and 
grew 
in power 
on account of the power of the Lord. 
After these events had happened, 
Paul resolved 
in the Spirit 
to travel through Macedonia and 
Achaia before going to Jerusalem. 
He said, 
“After | have been there, 
I must visit Rome.” 
He sent two of his assistants, 
Timothy and 
Erastus, 
to Macedonia, 
while he stayed for some time longer 
in the province of Asia. 


It was about this time 
that a great commotion erupted about the Way. 
Asilversmith 
with the name Demetrius, 
who made silver shrines of Artemis, 
provided much profit for the artisans. 
He called a meeting of these artisans and 
of the workers in related crafts, 
and said, 
“Gentlemen, 
you know 
that we get our prosperity from this business. 
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You observe and 
you hear that... 
not only here in Ephesus but 
in almost the entire province of Asia 
persuaded and 
misled 
aconsiderable number of people. 


... this Paul has 


He says 
that gods made with hands are not gods. 
There is danger 
not only that our line of business is discredited, 
but also that the temple of the great goddess Artemis may be looked upon 
as nothing, 
and she, 
whom the entire province of Asia and 
indeed the entire world worships, 
will suffer the loss of her grandeur.” 


When they heard this, 
they became very angry. 
They shouted, 
“Great is Artemis of the Ephesians!” 
The city was in chaos. 


Prompted by the same impulse, 
people rushed 
to the theater, 
dragging with them Gaius and 
Aristarchus, 
Paul's Macedonian travel companions. 
Paul wanted to go into the popular assembly, 
but the disciples did not allow him to do so. 
Some of the Asiarchs 
who were kindly disposed to him 
sent him a message, 
urging him 
not to venture into the theater. 


Meanwhile, 
some people were shouting one thing, 
others another; 
the assembly was confused, 
most of the people did not know 
why they had come together. 


Action: character entrance Some people in the crowd advised Alexander, 


Character description 
Action 
Purpose 


whom the Jews pushed forward. 
Alexander motioned for silence, 
wanting to make a defense before the people. 


Continued on next page. 
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34a Time When they recognized 
b Content (ethnic) that he was a Jew, 
c Reaction they all roared in unison 
d Duration for about two hours, 
e Exclamation shouting, 
f “Great is Artemis of the Ephesians!” 
35a Character entrance 
&time When the city clerk had quieted the crowd, 
b Action: speech he said, 
c Address “People of Ephesus, 
d Rhetorical question who does not know 
rar 
e Content that the city of the Ephesians is the guardian of the temple of the great Artemis and 
f Content of her image 
g Description that fell from heaven? 
36a Reason Since this is undeniable, 
b Instruction (command you must be calm 
c Instruction (command and do nothing reckless. 
37a ory (flashback) You have brought these men here 
b scription who are neither temple robbers 
c Character description nor blasphemers of our goddess. 
38a Condition If Demetrius and 
b his fellow artisans 
Ç have a complaint against anyone, 
d Inference: place there are courts in session 
e Inference: place and there are proconsuls. 
f Command Let them file their claims against one another. 
39a Condition If there is anything further that you want to know, 
b Inference it will have to be settled 
p Place in the regular assembly. 
40a Warning As it is, we are in danger of being accused of rioting 
b Cause because of what happened today; 
c Assertion there is no reason for it, 
d Assertion and we cannot explain this disorderly gathering.” 
41 Resolution: action With these words he dismissed the assembly. 
20:1a Time After the turmoil had ceased, 
b Action Paul sent for the disciples 
c Action and encouraged them. 
d Action Then he said farewell 
e Action: geographical and set out for Macedonia. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The first episode (Paul’s departure for the province of Asia, 18:23- 
28), consists of two incidents. First, Luke relates Paul’s departure 
from Antioch and his visit to the churches in Galatia and Phrygia 
(18:23). Then he narrates events that transpired in Ephesus after 
Paul’s earlier visit (18:19-20) and before his arrival in the city 
(19:1): the ministry of Apollos, a Christian believer from Alexandria 
whose deficient theology is corrected by Priscilla and Aquila and 
who eventually relocates from Ephesus to Corinth (18:24-28). 


This episode is a narrative that includes travel notices related to 
Paul’s movements (v. 23). Apollos, who appears in Acts for the first 


time, is characterized in some detail (vv. 24-25). The ministry of 
Paul and Apollos is briefly summarized (vv. 23, 28). The succinct 
report about the evangelistic work of Apollos in Ephesus (v. 26) and 
then in Corinth (v. 28) illustrates the significance of the network of 
churches as well as the reality of the ongoing and expanding 
missionary work of Jewish Christians beyond the circle of the 
Twelve and beyond the team of Paul and his associates. 


The second episode that narrates Paul’s mission in Ephesus (19:1- 
20:1) consists of nine incidents. (1) Paul arrives in Ephesus and 
encounters followers of John the Baptist (vv. 1-7). (2) Paul 
proclaims the gospel in the synagogue in Ephesus (vv. 8-9f). (3) He 
relocates his preaching and teaching activity to the lecture hall of 
Tyrannus (vv. 9g-10). (4) Luke relates the effect of miracles that 
happened in Paul’s ministry there (vv. 11-12). (5) The fiasco 
involving Jewish exorcists has an immense impact on the 
population of Ephesus (vv. 13-16). (6) There are further 
conversions among the Jews and Greeks in the city, and the church 
consolidates as believers confess their sins and burn magic texts (vv. 
17-20). (7) Paul decides to visit Macedonia, Achaia, Jerusalem, and 
Rome (vv. 21-22). (8) This incident (vv. 23-41) is the longest of the 
episode: Luke reports in detail the riot that the silversmiths of 
Ephesus instigate in three dramatic scenes: the genesis of the riot 
(vv. 23-28), the riot of the pagan population and the assembly in 
the theater (vv. 29-34), and the resolution by the city clerk (vv. 35- 
41). (9) Paul then departs from Ephesus (20:1). 


This episode is again a narrative that includes travel notices (vv. 1, 
21, 22; 20:1), a conversion narrative (vv. 1-7), reports of conversions 
and baptisms (vv. 5, 10, 18), reports of missionary success (vv. 10, 
20), reports of miracles (vv. 11-12, 16), reports of opposition (vv. 9, 
23-41), information about locations where Paul preached (vv. 8-9), 
plans of further travels (vv. 21-22), and summary statements (vv. 10, 
11, 20).3 There is also direct speech by Paul (vv. 2, 3, 4, 21), by 
disciples of John the Baptist (vv. 2, 3), by Jewish exorcists (v. 13), 
by an evil spirit (v. 15), by Demetrius the silversmith (vv. 25-27), 
by the excited pagan population (vv. 28, 34), and by the city clerk 
(vv. 35-40). These focus not on Paul’s preaching (as earlier) but on 
the opposition and on the successful attempt of the local 
magistrates to quell turmoil in the city. 


The two episodes contain elements familiar from Luke’s earlier 


account of Paul’s missionary work: concern about and care for 
believers in congregations established earlier,4 preaching in 
synagogues resulting in conflict,5 miracles,6 and confrontation with 
magic.” 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Departure for the Province of Asia (18:23-28) 
A. The Visit to the Churches in Galatia and Phrygia 
(18:23) 
1. Paul’s stay in Antioch (18:23a) 
2. Paul’s departure from Antioch (18:23b) 
3. Paul’s visit to the churches in Galatia and Phrygia 
(18:23c-f) 
B. The Ministry of Apollos from Alexandria in Ephesus 
(18:24-28) 
1. The arrival of Apollos in Ephesus (18:24a-c) 
2. Description of Apollos (18:24d-25) 
3. Apollos’s preaching in the synagogue (18:26a) 
4. Apollos’s instruction by Priscilla and Aquila (18:26b- 
e) 
5. The support of the Ephesian believers for Apollos’s 
move to Achaia (18:27a-d) 
6. Apollos’s teaching in the churches of Achaia (18:27e- 
g) 
7. Apollos’s preaching in the synagogues of Achaia 
(18:28) 
II. The Mission of Paul in Ephesus (19:1-20:1) 
A. Paul’s Arrival in Ephesus and the Disciples of John 
the Baptist (19:1-7) 
1. Paul’s arrival in Ephesus (19:1a-c) 
2. Paul’s encounter with disciples of John the Baptist 
(19:1d) 
3. Dialogue between Paul and John’s disciples (19:2-4) 
a. Paul’s question regarding their reception of the 
Spirit (19:2a-c) 
b. Answer: They have not heard of the Spirit given as 
a gift (19:2d-f) 
c. Paul’s question regarding the association of their 
baptism (19:3a-b) 


d. Answer: They were baptized in association with 
John (19:3c-d) 
e. Paul’s explanation of John’s baptism regarding 
repentance and faith in Jesus (19:4) 
4. The conversion of John’s disciples (19:5-7) 
a. John’s disciples hear the news about Jesus (19:5a) 
b. The baptism of John’s disciples in the name of Jesus 
the Lord (19:5b-c) 
c. The reception of the Holy Spirit (19:6) 
d. The number of John’s disciples who became 
believers in Jesus (19:7) 
B. The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Synagogue 
(19:8-9f) 
1. Paul’s preaching in the synagogue for three months 
(19:8) 
2. Opposition of Ephesian Jews (19:9a-d) 
3. Paul’s departure from the synagogue (19:9e-f) 
C. The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Hall of 
Tyrannus (19:9g-10) 
1. Paul’s preaching in the lecture hall of Tyrannus 
(19:9g-i) 
2. Paul’s two-year ministry in Ephesus (19:10a) 
3. The conversion of Jews and Greeks in the province of 
Asia (19:10b-f) 
D. The Miracles (19:11-12) 
1. The occurrence of miracles in Paul’s ministry (19:11) 
2. Miracles resulting from touching handkerchiefs and 
aprons (19:12) 
E. The Fiasco involving an Encounter with Itinerant 
Jewish Exorcists (19:13-16) 
1. Jewish exorcists use the name of Jesus and Paul in 
their work (19:13) 
2. Description of the exorcists (19:14) 
3. Rebuff by the evil spirit (19:15) 
4. Subjugation of the exorcists by the evil spirit (19:16) 
F. Further Conversions and Consolidation of the 
Church (19:17-20) 
1. Dissemination of the news of the incident in the city 
(19:17a-c) 
2. Awe among the citizens who recognize the power of 


Jesus (19:17d-e) 
3. Confessions of believers concerning their involvement 
in magic (19:18) 
4. The burning of magic texts (19:19) 
5. The conversion of people through the power of Jesus 
the Lord (19:20) 
G. The Decision to Visit Macedonia, Achaia, Jerusalem, 
and Rome (19:21-22) 
1. Paul’s decision to travel to Macedonia and Achaia 
before visiting Jerusalem (19:21a-e) 
2. Paul’s decision to travel to Rome (19:21f-h) 
3. Paul sends Timothy and Erastus to Macedonia 
(19:22a-d) 
4. Paul stays in the province of Asia (19:22e-f) 
H. The Riot of the Silversmiths in Ephesus (19:23-41) 
1. The origins of the riot (19:23-28) 
a. The time of the riot (19:23) 
b. Description of Demetrius the silversmith (19:24) 
c. The meeting of the members of the guild of 
silversmiths (19:25a-c) 
d. Demetrius’s speech (19:25d-27) 
i. The prosperity of the guild of silversmiths in 
Ephesus (19:25d-f) 
ii. The impact of Paul’s activity in Ephesus and in 
the province (19:26a-g) 
iii. Paul’s damaging teaching concerning the gods 
(19:26h-i) 
iv. The potential damage of Paul’s activity for 
silversmiths (19:27a-b) 
v. The potential damage for the temple of Artemis 
(19:27c-d) 
vi. The potential damage for the cult of Artemis 
(19:27e-h) 
e. The effect of Demetrius’s speech (19:28) 
i. The fury of the members of the guild of 
silversmiths (19:28a-b) 
ii. The acclamation of Artemis by the members of 
the guild (19:28c-d) 
2. The riot (19:29-34) 
a. The formation of a riot in the city (19:29a) 


b. The rushing of people into the theater (19:29b-d) 
c. The seizure of Gaius and Aristarchus (19:29e-g) 
d. Paul’s decision to go to the theater (19:30a) 
e. The intervention of the Ephesian believers, who 
hold Paul back (19:30b) 
f. The intervention of the Asiarchs, who warn Paul to 
stay away (19:31) 
g. The confusion in the theater (19:32) 
h. Alexander attempts to defend the Jews (19:33) 
i. The pagan crowd professes the superiority of 
Artemis (19:34) 
3. The end of the riot (19:35-41) 
a. The appeasement of the crowd by the city clerk 
(19:35a-b) 
b. The speech of the city clerk (19:35c-40) 
i. The Ephesians and Artemis (exordium)(19:35c-g) 
ii. Call for disbanding the crowd (propositio) (19:36) 
iii. Arguments supporting the call for calm 
(probatio) (19:37-39) 
iv. The Ephesians open themselves to the charge of 
sedition (peroratio) (19:40) 
c. The dismissal of the crowd from the theater (19:41) 
I. Paul’s Departure from Ephesus (20:1) 
1. The timing of Paul’s departure (20:1a) 
2. Paul’s encouragement of the believers in Ephesus 
(20:1b-c) 
3. Paul’s departure for Macedonia (20:1d-e) 


Explanation of the Text 


18:23 After spending some time there, he departed and 
traveled from place to place through the region of Galatia and 
Phrygia, strengthening all the disciples (Kal motjoas ypdvov 
Td EEÄAHEV SlepyOuevos KadEsijc THV TaXvatikhv XWpav Kal 
Bpuylav, Entotnpliwv návtaç TOLG paOntdc). Luke begins his 
narrative of Paul’s missionary work in the province of Asia with a 
brief comment on Paul’s departure from Antioch, where he had 
been “spending some time” (see on 15:33), and on his travels before 
reaching Ephesus (19:1). 


After leaving Antioch, Paul traveled north, visiting the churches 


in Syria and Cilicia (15:41), reaching the Anatolian highland via the 
Cilician Gates. The expression “from place to place” and the 
reference to “disciples” indicate that Paul visited churches that he 
had established in these areas. Read in this context, the phrase 
translated as “the region [xwpa] of Galatia and Phrygia” suggests 
that Paul traveled through the regions of Lycaonia and Phrygia that 
were incorporated into the province of Galatia, as well as through 
the region of Phrygia that belonged to the province of Asia. Thus, 
when he strengthened “all the disciples” in this region, he evidently 
visited the churches in Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian 
Antioch. 


The later comment in 19:1 that Paul “passed through the interior 
regions” before reaching Ephesus seems to indicate that he traveled 
from Pisidian Antioch to Apamea (cf. 16:6) and continued on the 
traverse of the hill road running from Apamea to the valley of the 
Kaystros River north of the Messogis Mountains and to Ephesus. 
The journey from Antioch, the capital of Syria, to Ephesus, the 
capital of Asia Minor, was about 800 miles (1,300 km.), requiring 
nine weeks of walking if we assume one day of rest per week. The 
fact that Paul did not sail from Antioch to Ephesus but walked via 
an arduous inland route confirms his concern for the consolidation 
of the churches he had established. If he indeed passed through 
Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch, this would have been 
his third visit after establishing the churches in these cities (cf. 
14:21-28; 15:36; 16:1-5). 


18:24 Meanwhile a Jew named Apollos, a native of 
Alexandria, arrived in Ephesus. He was a learned man, well- 
versed in the Scriptures (IovSaioc Sé TIG AnoAAWG OVOUATL, 
Arsfavipevs TH yEvel, AvAp AOyLOG, KaTHVTNoEV sic "E@Eoov, 
Suvatoc Mv v Taic ypapalc). Before Luke reports on Paul’s 
missionary work in Ephesus, he relates a development in Ephesus 
that transpired between his earlier, brief visit to the city (18:19-20) 
and his arrival after leaving Antioch (18:23; 19:1). 


In Depth: Ephesus 


When Rome established the province of Asia Minor in 133 
BC, Ephesus was granted the status of a free city. In 30-29 
BC, Augustus made Ephesus the seat of the provincial 


governor (proconsul). A new governmental quarter was 
built, which included a Sebasteion (temple of Augustus) 
and a Bouleuterion (council building). The political status 
of the city and its harbor, the largest in Asia Minor, 
contributed to the economic growth of Ephesus. With 
200,000 inhabitants in the first century, Ephesus was one 
of the largest cities of the empire. The theater could hold 
24,000 spectators, who were seated according to civic 
status, association, and guild. 


The worship of Artemis Ephesia was the dominant cult 
of the city. Traditionally connected with hunting, 
Artemis’s central function was connected with female (and 
also male) initiation, which turned girls into women, and 
with childbirth. She was worshiped privately as a helper 
in need and addressed in magical papyri. The temple of 
Artemis, about one and a half miles east of the city center, 
was four times larger than the Parthenon in Athens. The 
giant marble temple belonged to the seven wonders of the 
ancient world. The double circular hall, measuring 69 by 
154 feet (21 by 47 m.), was constructed with 127 
columns, each 60 feet (20 m.) high. The cult statue of 
Artemis Ephesia was a wooden image equipped with 
clothes, a headdress (sometimes a crown), two or four 
Nike (Lat. Victoria) figures depicted on her upper 
garment, adorned with necklaces made of pearls and 
amber, round protuberances’ between the necklaces and 
the waistband, and a tight, ankle-length skirt filled with 
animal motifs. The Artemisia, the festival in honor of the 
goddess, was celebrated in the month Artemision (March/ 
April) with banquets, processions, sacrifices, athletic 
games, and competitions in drama. A second festival that 
celebrated the Artemis mysteries was celebrated on the 
birthday of Artemis and Apollo on the sixth day of the 
month Thargelion (May/June). 


An Egyptian Jew from Alexandria named Apollos arrives in 
Ephesus. Luke describes Apollos with eight pieces of information. 
(1) He is a Jew, born into a Jewish family. 


(2) He is a native of Alexandria; he was born in that Egyptian city 


and spent his formative years there. Jews had been settling in Egypt 
for several centuries, numbering several hundred thousand in the 
first century; synagogues are attested as early as the third century 
BC. It is estimated that 100,000 Jews lived in Alexandria, a city 
founded by Alexander the Great.? The Greek term does not imply 
Apollos held Alexandrian citizenship, although this is possible. 


(3) He was “learned” (AOytoc); i.e., he had received formal 
education—perhaps in Greek schools, certainly in Jewish schools 
located in the synagogues, as the next comment indicates. He was 
both eloquent and cultured (the two meanings of the Greek term 
that suggest rhetorical training,!° which was an integral part of 
Greek and Roman education). 


(4) He was “well-versed” and competent in the Scriptures, 
powerful in explaining them in sermons and effective in using 
biblical texts in debates. 


18:25 He had been instructed in the Way of the Lord; he spoke 
being fervent in the Spirit, and he taught about Jesus 
accurately, even though he knew only the baptism of John 
(ovTOS Åv katnxnuévoç TV 680V TOD KUpiov Kal Céwv TH 
TVEVHATL EAGAEL Kal ESiSaoKkev AKpLBWS TA epl TOD Inood, 
ENLOTALEVOCS LOVOV TO BArTtiona Twdvvou). (5) Apollos had been 
“instructed” (Katnxnue&vog) in the “Way of the Lord,”!! learning 
about the life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior. Luke thus portrays him as a believer in Jesus. 
The Western text reads, “he had been instructed in his homeland in 
the word of the Lord,” which presupposes that Apollos was 
converted to faith in Jesus in Alexandria (a Christian community 
seems to have existed in Alexandria in the late 40s). However, we 
have no proof that Apollos became a Christian in Alexandria. Some 
take the reference to the baptism of John to indicate that he had 
relocated to Judea, where he came in contact with John himself or 
with John’s disciples, that he subsequently became a Christian, and 
that he “worked as an independent Jewish-Christian missionary” 
who eventually reached Ephesus. 12 

(6) He spoke “being fervent in the Spirit” (Céwv TH nvelnarı).13 
Since this comment is placed between the description of Apollos’s 
having been instructed in the “Way of the Lord” and his teaching 
about Jesus, the reference to “spirit/Spirit” (stveüua) should be 


understood as a reference to the Holy Spirit.14 Apollos’s witness was 
empowered by God’s Spirit. 


(7) Apollos taught about Jesus “accurately” (AKpıß@c); i.e., he 
proclaimed, with accurate information, Jesus’ words and deeds, and 
his death, resurrection, and exaltation.15 


(8) He knew only “the baptism of John,”!6 i.e., the ritual 
immersion in water administered by John the Baptist (and his 
disciples). Discussion about this deficiency of Apollos who knows 
“only” (udvov) John’s baptism is hampered by the fact that Luke 
provides no details concerning the instruction he received from 
Priscilla and Aquila (v. 26), which seems to have remedied his lack 
of accuracy here. But note that, unlike the “disciples” of 19:1-7, 
Apollos is not baptized “in the name of the Lord Jesus” (cf. 19:5), a 
fact that suggests he was thought to have saving faith in Jesus. 
Whenever Apollos was immersed by John or one of John’s disciples 
(cf. Luke 3:3), after repentance and reception of forgiveness of sins, 
he had accepted John’s witness about the Coming One, who would 
“immerse” people in the Spirit as promised by the prophets; he had 
recognized Jesus as the promised Messiah and Savior of Israel; and 
he evidently received the gift of God’s Spirit (he was “fervent in the 
Spirit”) and taught about Jesus accurately. 


Perhaps Apollos’s teaching about baptism was deficient. He may 
have baptized people with an emphasis on repentance and 
forgiveness of sins, without explaining the association of immersion 
in water with the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. This would 
certainly have been confusing for new converts and would have to 
be rectified. Since his teaching about Jesus was accurate and since 
the presence of God’s Spirit in his life and ministry was evident, 
John’s own baptism of repentance for the forgiveness of sins was 
sufficient (cf. 1:5). What matters in baptism is not the precise 
formula being pronounced at the moment of immersion, but 
repentance, faith in Jesus, forgiveness of sins, and reception of the 
Spirit (2:38)—all realities present in Apollos’s life. 


18:26 He began to speak boldly in the synagogue. When 
Priscilla and Aquila heard him, they took him aside and 
explained to him the Way of God more accurately (oUt6c TE 
Hpsato nappnoLdleodaL Ev Th ovVaywyij. AkoVvoavtTes è avTOU 
IIpioktAAa Kal AklAag nPOOEAABOVTO AUTOV Kal AKpLBEOTEPOV 


avut@ EEEHEVTO Thy óðòv TOD E00). When Apollos arrives in 
Ephesus, he begins to “speak boldly” (nappnoıdTeodaı; see 4:13 on 
mappnota) about Jesus to the Jewish community meeting in the 
synagogue. The welcome that the Ephesian Jews had extended to 
Paul, whom they asked to stay for a longer period of time (18:19- 
20), reflected an openness to the message about Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior that is extended also to Apollos—as well as to 
Priscilla and Aquila, active Christian believers attending the 
synagogue services since Paul’s departure. 


When Priscilla and Aquila hear Apollos speak in the synagogue, 
they recognize that his teaching is incomplete and requires further 
instruction, at least with regard to the significance of repentance 
and immersion and its relation to Jesus. They are eager and able to 
explain “the Way of God,” the revelation of God’s path to salvation 
for Israel and for the world through Jesus—in particular his death 
and resurrection. The comparative “more accurately” indicates that 
his teaching about Jesus, which is accurate (Akpıß@c, v. 25), is 
incomplete, and is now rounded out by Paul’s coworkers from Rome 
and Corinth, perhaps with Priscilla taking the lead. 


18:27-28 When he wanted to go to Achaia, the believers 
encouraged him and wrote to the disciples there to welcome 
him. On his arrival he was of great assistance to those who 
through grace had become believers, for he vigorously refuted 
the Jews in public, demonstrating from the Scriptures that 
Jesus was the Messiah (BouAopEevov è aUTOU SLEABEIV eic THV 
Axalav, mpotpewduevot oi adeA@ol Eypabav Toic paentaic 
an0d€EaoSal AUTÖV, OC MApAyEVOUEVOG OVVERAGAETO TOAD TOIC 
HENLOTEUKÖOLV SLA TÅG XÁpLTOG EVTOVWG yàp TOIS Tovsaloıg 
SLAKATNAEYXETO Snuooia EnldEiKvüg Sia TOV ypa~av eivat TOV 
XploTOV Inootv). 

Apollos wants to go to Achaia in order to continue his ministry of 
teaching about Jesus and the “Way of the Lord” (see v. 25). Luke 
does not relate the reason for Apollos’s desire to leave Ephesus and 
travel to another province.17 Luke speaks generally of “Achaia,” not 
of Corinth: Apollos may have planned to proclaim the gospel not 
only in Corinth but also in other cities in Achaia that had Jewish 
communities. 18 


The reference to “believers” (oi GSeAq@oi, see on 1:16; 5:11) in 


Ephesus who encourage Apollos indicates that some Jews have 
come to faith in Jesus as the result of Apollos’s preaching, and 
perhaps of Paul’s preaching (vv. 19-20) and of the activity of 
Priscilla and Aquila (v. 26). They encourage Apollos in his plans, 
surely because they have observed his ministry and are confident 
that his preaching will be effective in Achaia as well. Thus they 
write a letter of recommendation!® in which they ask the disciples 
(Toig paONTatc) in Achaia “to welcome him,” i.e., to receive him 
favorably and assist him in his mission (perhaps by providing 
lodging and other material support). 


Luke’s report of Apollos’s ministry in Achaia focuses on three 
matters. (1) Apollos “was of great assistance” to those who had 
come to faith earlier. Luke clarifies that it was God’s grace (Sta Tis 
x.Apıtog) that brought people to faith in Jesus and sustained them 
in remaining faithful to Jesus even in the midst of attacks and 
hostilities. Grammatically the prepositional phrase translated 
“through grace” can also be related to Apollos’s assisting the 
Achaian believers, which would make the same point: growth and 
perseverance in the faith are possible only on account of God’s 
sovereign initiative, which makes effective all human efforts to 
proclaim the gospel and to encourage believers. 


(2) Apollos refutes the Jews in public; i.e., in discussions about 
the validity of the claims concerning Jesus he overwhelms them 
with his arguments. In the context of the description of Apollos as a 
learned Jew, well-versed in the Scriptures (v. 24), Luke’s readers 
know that Apollos’s arguments are derived from Scripture, as 
outlined in the earlier speeches of Peter and Paul. Apollos’s 
argumentation was about Jesus’ life and ministry accompanied by 
miracles, his death as an integral part of God’s plan of salvation, his 
resurrection as his vindication as Israel’s Messiah, and his exaltation 
as the reality that fulfilled the prophets’ expectation that God would 
pour out his Spirit on his people. 


Luke characterizes Apollos’s powerful argumentation with two 
adverbs: “vigorously” (€UTOVws), i.e., with visible energy, and “in 
public” (Snpooig), i.e., in the synagogues of the Jewish community 
that were open not only to Jews and proselytes but also to God- 
fearers and Greek and Roman polytheists. 


(3) Apollos was “demonstrating” (£nöeikvüc) from the 
Scriptures that Jesus is the Messiah (0 yptoT0c).2° The present tense 


of the participle indicates that this is the focus of his proclamation 
and argumentation: the identity of Jesus, who died on the cross and 
rose from the dead, as Israel’s Messiah. For the Scriptures as basis 
for the proclamation of Jesus as Messiah and Savior see 3:18; 7:52; 
8:31; 10:43; 13:27; 17:2. 


19:1 While Apollos was in Corinth, Paul passed through the 
interior regions and came to Ephesus, where he found some 
disciples (€y€veto è Ev TH TOV AnOAAD eivat év Kopivew 
TladAov SteAOdvTa TA Avoteplka uépn KATEAHEIV eic "Epeoov 
Kal evpeiv Ttvaç paOntdc). The Ephesus episode (19:1-20:1) 
begins with a note on Paul’s arrival in Ephesus. The reference to his 
travel “through the interior regions,” i.e., through the mountainous 
region of southern Galatia and Phrygia (see on 18:23), and to the 
timing of his arrival—after Apollos’s relocation from Ephesus to 
Corinth—forms a transition with the preceding episode (cf. 18:23, 
27-28). Paul arrives in Ephesus in the late summer of AD 52. 


The first incident of Paul’s extended ministry in Ephesus relates 
his encounter with certain “disciples” (vv. 1-7). The identity of 
these disciples, reconstructed on the basis of the answers they give 
to Paul’s questions in vv. 2-3, is contested. Some argue that they 
were disciples won by the preaching of Apollos before he received 
instruction from Priscilla and Aquila—Gentile converts to faith in 
Israel’s God and in Jesus who had not heard of the Holy Spirit (cf. 
18:25).21 Others argue that they were (Jewish) followers of John 
the Baptist,22 perhaps immersed by John himself in the Jordan 
River twenty-five years earlier, or by one of John’s disciples at a 
later time. Some suggest that they were disciples of John who had 
come in contact with the pre-Easter Jesus movement.23 Others 
suggest that Luke reports from Paul’s perspective; Paul initially 
believed that these “disciples” were Christian believers, only to 
discover this was not the case.24 Still others argue that since the 
term “disciple” is used exclusively for Christians in Acts, they must 
be taken as Christian believers—either as genuine but “fringe 
Christians”25 or as “incomplete” Christians. 2¢ 


Since Apollos is described as fervent in the Spirit (18:25) while 
these disciples do not know the Spirit (v. 2), and since Apollos is 
not baptized (again) while these disciples are baptized in the name 
of Jesus (v. 5), Luke seems to be contrasting these disciples with 
Apollos, which makes it unlikely that they were converts of Apollos. 


While Luke does not call them “disciples of John the Baptist,” the 
fact that they have been baptized with the baptism of John (v. 3) 
suggests a connection between these disciples and John, whether 
directly or indirectly. Luke probably did not regard these disciples 
as Christians.?7 


The “coming to faith” (mtotevoavtec) that Paul’s question in v. 2 
assumes for these disciples likely reflects his initial assumption, 
which is then modified. The disciples’ answer to Paul’s questions 
(vv. 2-3) prompts him to lead them to faith in the Coming One, i.e., 
in Jesus as the Messiah (v. 5). These disciples hear from Paul that 
Jesus is Messiah and Lord. Since faith in Jesus as Messiah and Lord 
is the prerequisite for being a Christian believer, it seems obvious 
that these disciples were not Christians before their encounter with 
Paul. 


19:2 He said to them, “Did you receive the Holy Spirit when 
you came to faith?” They replied, “We have not heard that 
there is a Holy Spirit” (einév TE npòç avTovc ei nveüta ÖyLov 
ENAPETE TLOTEÜOAVTEG; Ol SE POG AUTOV: AAA’ 008’ ei nveðua 
äytov Eotiv HKOVoapEV). Since Paul believed and taught that being 
a Christian and receiving God’s Spirit is one and the same reality, 28 
his opening question expresses suspicion, designed to reveal 
whether they are Christians or not. He has his doubts; presumably 
Paul has deduced from their behavior or their talk that the Holy 
Spirit is not present in their lives. Paul’s question addresses the 
point of what it means to be a Christian: a genuine believer in Jesus 
is not someone who is immersed with the correct formula, but who 
has faith combined with the Holy Spirit, whose presence is evident 
in their lives (whether through prophetic manifestations or through 
transformed behavior). 


The disciples’ answer confirms Paul’s suspicions: they have not 
heard that “there is a Holy Spirit.” Unless these disciples are 
Gentiles who received, perhaps, “garbled reports” of John’s 
teaching propagated in Asia Minor,2? which omitted John’s 
reference to the Coming One who would immerse people in the 
Spirit (Luke 3:16), we must assume that they (as Jewish disciples of 
John) have not heard that the Holy Spirit, promised by the 
prophets, was bestowed on the day of Pentecost, or they had not 
connected their baptism with the Holy Spirit. 


19:3 He said, “Then how were you baptized?” They said, “With 
the baptism of John” (einev te: eig Ti obV Eßantioonte; oi 8è 
elnav- cic TO Todvvov BärTtioua). The disciples’ ignorance of the 
Holy Spirit prompts a second question from Paul aimed at 
uncovering their claims to discipleship: if they have not heard of 
the Spirit and his coming, they have a confused understanding of 
John’s message and, unlike Apollos, they seem to have no 
knowledge of Jesus. Paul’s question assumes that baptism is part of 
a conversion event in which people come to faith in Jesus as 
Messiah and Lord and in which God’s Spirit is received (see on 
2:38-39). The Greek expression translated as “how”2° reproduces a 
prepositional phrase (eig Ti) that is usually translated “into what.”31 
The context of v. 5 suggests that the expression is derived from the 
concept of being immersed into the reality of Jesus as Messiah and 
Savior. 


In Paul’s letters, the expression “to be immersed into” is followed 
by a reference to either Jesus Christ (Rom 6:3; Gal 3:27) or the 
body of Christ (1 Cor 12:13). The phrase is perhaps, but not 
necessarily, a “baptismal formula” that Paul used when he 
immersed people who had come to faith in Jesus in water. Paul’s 
question reveals that these disciples had been baptized merely 
“with the baptism of John” without receiving the Holy Spirit. Their 
lack of the Holy Spirit reveals their lack of faith in Jesus and thus 
confirms that they are not Christian believers. 


19:4 Paul said, “John immersed with a baptism of repentance, 
telling the people that they should believe in the one who 
would come after him, that is, in Jesus” (einev è IabdAoc 
Iwavvng EßAnTioev BarTlowa pETavoias TH AAG AEywv EiG TOV 
EPXÖHEVOV HET’ aUTOV iva mloTEVowoLV, TOUT’ ~oTIW sic TOV 
Inooüv). Paul reminds these disciples that when John immersed 
people in water (€BdxTloev), it was an immersion that expressed 
“repentance” (uetávota) of sins and faith (mtotevowotv) in the 
coming Messiah. If these men were disciples of John, they would 
have known this much. Since they have not received the Holy 
Spirit, they have evidently not come to faith in Jesus, since Jesus 
bestows the Spirit on his followers who believe in him.32 This is 
Paul’s new information: that the Coming One in whom they were to 
believe, according to John’s message, is Jesus. In other words, as 
disciples of John who do what John told them to do, they must now 


believe in Jesus. If they do, they will receive the Holy Spirit (cf. 
Luke 3:16). 


19:5 When they heard this, they were immersed in the name of 
the Lord Jesus (G@koVoavtec è EBantioOnoav Eis TO Övona TOU 
Kupiov Inoov). The disciples respond positively to Paul’s 
proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah who fulfills God’s promises 
concerning Israel’s salvation and who bestows God’s Spirit. Paul 
would not have baptized33 these disciples if they had not professed 
such faith in Jesus. They are immersed in water “in the name of the 
Lord Jesus”; i.e., they invoke the name of Jesus, acknowledging him 
as Lord (KÜpLog; see on 2:36), who has the power to cleanse them 
from sin and to convey the presence of God’s Holy Spirit. 


19:6 And when Paul laid his hands on them, the Holy Spirit 
came upon them; they spoke in unlearned languages and 
prophesied (kai éntévtoc avtoic TOU MavAov TAG xEtpac NAHE 
TO nveüna TO Aylov En’ AUTOUG, EAGAOUV TE yAWOoats Kal 
Errpoprjtevov). When Paul baptizes these disciples of John, he lays 
his hands on them (which may have been his practice) and they 
receive the Holy Spirit. Luke describes that reception of the Spirit in 
terms parallel to the reception of the Spirit by Jesus’ followers on 
Pentecost (see on 2:1-4). 


This manifestation corresponds to the expectation that the 
reception of the Spirit would be “a matter of immediate perception; 
the Ephesians are expected to know whether they did in fact receive 
the Spirit when they ‘believed’ (19:2), whether from ‘initial’ 
charismata or following experience.”34 Their commitment to the 
Lord Jesus, expressed in their invocation of the name of Jesus as 
they were immersed in water, and their reception of the Spirit 
constitute their conversion: they are now Christian believers. 


19:7 In all, there were about twelve men (foav d£ oi nävreg 
divdpec woel 8wWSeKa). Luke concludes this incident by noting that 
the manifestations mentioned in v. 6 take place in a group of twelve 
disciples of John. While it is probable (but not certain) that each of 
the twelve experiences the “charismatic” manifestations, some may 
have spoken in unlearned languages (glossolalia) while others 
experienced invasive prophecy/praise. It is also possible that these 
twelve men (Gvdpec) had family members who also needed to be 


brought to faith in Jesus. 


19:8 Paul went into the synagogue and spoke freely for three 
months, informing and seeking to convince them about the 
reality of the kingdom of God (eioeAOwv SE giç THV OUVaywyrV 
Emappnolaceto emi uÄVAaG Tpeic SLAAEYÖLEVOG Kal nElIwV TA sEpl 
tç Baotvgiacg tot Geo). The second incident of the Ephesus 
episode relates Paul’s proclamation of the gospel in the synagogue 
of Ephesus (vv. 8-9f). Luke emphasizes three facts. First, Paul 
attended the synagogue services and proclaimed the gospel for 
three months, perhaps on twelve Sabbath days and an unknown 
number of meetings held during the week in the synagogue 
building. 

His activity there is described with a finite verb and two 
participles: he “spoke freely” (€mappnotdleTo),35 i.e., openly, 
without fear; he “informed” them (8taA€yOuevoc; see on 17:2); i.e., 
he taught instructional discourses on the gospel with question and 
answer sessions; he sought to “convince” (¢i8wv) them concerning 
the truth of the gospel. The imperfect tense of “spoke freely” 
emphasizes the continuous preaching activity in the synagogue for 
the duration of three months, while the consistent focus on 
information and on his effort to persuade his audience is 
highlighted by the two present participles. In his discussions, Paul 
reasons with the Jews, proselytes, and God-fearers attending the 
synagogue services. Among his listeners would have been the 
disciples of John who had been converted (19:1-7) as well as 
Priscilla and Aquila. 


Luke describes the content of Paul’s teaching as “the reality of the 
kingdom of God” (Tà nepi TÄG BaotvEiac ToD HeoÜ; see on 1:3). 
Most translations leave the article (TA)35 untranslated; if it is taken 
as nominalizing the prepositional phrase, the expression can be 
translated in a general sense as “the things concerning the kingdom 
of God,” or, more specifically, as “the reality of the kingdom of 
God.” In Jesus’ teaching and consequently in the proclamation of 
the apostles, the “kingdom of God” is the reality of the fulfillment 
of God’s promises concerning Israel’s restoration and the salvation 
of the world—a reality brought about by the life, death, 
resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior of 
the world, and a reality that grows as a result of the Spirit- 
empowered work of the apostles and the churches. Paul does not 


teach general scriptural truths but specifically about Jesus, about 
his royal rule as the exalted Savior and Lord, and about coming to 
faith in Jesus in order to share in God’s kingdom.37 


19:9 When some became hardened and refused to believe, and 
insulted the Way before the assembly, he left them and took 
the disciples with him. Day after day he lectured in the hall of 
Tyrannus (WG é Ttveg EokAnpÜvovro Kal rmeldouv 
KAKOAOYOÜVTEG THY ÒV EVWnlov TOD AANOOUG, ÅANOOTÀG An’ 
AUTWV APWPLOEV TOUG HAONTAG ka’ NuEpav SLaAEyÖLEVOG EV THI 
oXoAf| Tupävvov). Opposition developed in the synagogue. Certain 
Jews “became hardened” (€okA.npUvovto) or unyielding in their 
resistance to Paul’s teaching. They “refused to believe” 
(nstei8ovuv), i.e., were disobedient to what Paul proclaimed as the 
word of God,39 refusing to accept that the kingdom of God has 
become a reality through Jesus, the crucified and risen Messiah. 


These opponents also “insulted” (kKakoA.oyovvtTEsc) the believers; 
i.e., they spoke evil of them, presumably slandering their character 
with misrepresentations of their teaching and their intentions. They 
slandered the “Way” (Ĥ 6806; see on 9:2); i.e., those who believed 
that God has come to Israel and to the world through Jesus. These 
verbal attacks on Paul and believers in Jesus took place “before the 
assembly.” This could refer to the synagogue community or to the 
general public of the city; the former seems more likely. The two 
verbs in the imperfect tense and the present participle indicate that 
opposition to Paul’s teaching and preaching did not suddenly erupt 
in a particular synagogue service but was an ongoing reality for 
some time. 


Luke then relates Paul’s departure from the synagogue. The 
details of what triggered this development are obscure. Either the 
verbal attacks became stronger, forcing Paul again and again to talk 
about matters that distracted from his exposition of the Scriptures 
and the explanation of the good news of Jesus as Messiah and 
Savior. Or the attacks prompted the officials of the synagogue to ask 
Paul to refrain from teaching there, perhaps because they wanted to 
conduct the synagogue services in a peaceful and dignified manner, 
which was being threatened by hecklers who interrupted Paul’s 
teaching, or perhaps because they had been won over by those who 
refused to believe in Paul’s message. 


Paul then left the synagogue, which implies that he distanced 
himself from the unbelieving Jews who insulted the Christian faith 
and who made his continued ministry there impossible. When he 
left, he took (Apwptoev)49 with him “the disciples” (oi pabntai)— 
the Jews, proselytes, God-fearers, and Gentile sympathizers who 
had come to faith in Jesus during the three months when Paul had 
proclaimed and explained the gospel in the synagogue. The fact that 
only “some” refused to believe and insulted Paul and the other 
believers does not automatically prove that Paul had great success 
in the synagogue; some may have remained skeptical without 
insulting Paul and without following him to the new location. 


Luke does not tell us how many Jews and God-fearers of the 
Jewish community were converted and followed Paul, but the 
following incidents indeed suggest that a large number of Jews had 
come to faith in Jesus. Luke also does not tell us where Paul took 
the new believers; the grammar of the Greek sentence appears to 
suggest that he took them to the “hall of Tyrannus,” where he 
lectured, but the main verb (A@wptoev, “to separate, take away”) is 
not linked with a geographical term or a building. The new 
community of followers of Jesus could have met in the private 
house of one of the believers (1 Cor 16:19 mentions a house church 
meeting in the home of Priscilla and Aquila). 


The third incident of the Ephesus episode relates Paul’s 
proclamation of the gospel in the hall of Tyrannus (vv. 9g-10). 
After Paul left the synagogue, he moved his teaching activities to 
the hall of Tyrannus. Most translations assume that the term 
translated “hall” (oyoA) refers to a “lecture hall.” The Greek term 
can indeed refer to a building, but its primary meaning is “leisure, 
rest”41 and refers, by extension, to “a group to whom lectures were 
given.”42 If the primary meaning of the term is assumed, Luke 
relates that Paul now lectures among “a group of people to whom 
addresses were given during their leisure hours” in the sense that 


Paul embarks on his daily discussions and debate ... among those 
meeting under the aegis of Tyrannos. Paul was rubbing his 
shoulders with others who have their own philosophies and 
modus vivendi to espouse. Each was competing for the attention of 
the same crowd, who by late morning or early afternoon were 
free of their other commitments and had time to relax and talk.*3 


However, it seems most likely that since Paul’s entering the 
synagogue (v. 8) refers to a building, the reference to the oxoAn of 
Tyrannus also refers to a building. The name “Tyrannus” is attested 
in Ephesus. If the “hall” was a lecture hall, Tyrannus may have been 
the customary lecturer, who allowed Paul to use his hall when he 
did not need it; if it was a guild hall,** he may have been the owner 
of the building who leased it to Paul. 


While final certainty regarding the meaning of 0xoAN is elusive, 
Paul’s activities are not. Once he left the synagogue, he “lectured” 
(StaAveyOuevoc; see on 17:2) “day after day,”45 in a public space 
that would have been more accessible to non-Jewish citizens than 
the synagogue. 


19:10 This continued for two years, with the result that all 
people who lived in the province of Asia, both Jews and 
Greeks, heard the word of the Lord (ToÜTO 8è éyéveto émi Emm 
500, WOTE nÄVTAG TOUS KaTOLKObVTas THY Aolav akovoal TOV 
AOYOV TOD Kuplov, Tovsaiousg TE Kal “EAANVvac). The two years 
that Paul taught in the hall of Tyrannus should be reckoned from 
the end of the three-month ministry in the synagogue (v. 8), 
perhaps also the period described as “some time longer” (v. 22), 
which explains the reference to a three-year ministry in Ephesus in 
20:31 (from late summer AD 52 to the spring or summer of AD 55). 
These two years were eventful, as the evidence of Acts and of Paul’s 
letters demonstrate. 46 
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The significance of Paul’s being able to teach uninterrupted for 
two years cannot be emphasized enough. Being a trained rabbi and 
an experienced missionary, this period allows us 


to envisage a large syllabus covering exposition of many 
Scriptures, instruction in Jesus tradition, and elaboration of the 
characteristic Pauline themes that we know of from his letters.... 
This picture in turn involves the recognition that his letters 
should not be seen as simply off-the-cuff compositions in 
response to particular questions; rather he was able to draw on 
many expositions and arguments already well honed by such 
presentations and by discussions and arguments which they 
presumably sparked off.47 


Luke concludes his reference to Paul’s proclamation and 
exposition of the gospel in the hall of Tyrannus with a summary 
statement regarding the impact of his missionary work in Ephesus. 
During these two years, Paul preached the gospel unhindered, with 
the result that (Wote) people who lived in other cities of the 
province also hear the gospel. Luke’s statement that all people in 
the province of Asia heard the gospel is unique: we do not find a 
corresponding claim regarding Paul’s ministry in the provinces of 
Cilicia, Syria, Galatia, Pamphylia, Macedonia, or Achaia. This 
statement not only suggests its historical veracity but also 


underlines that this period was perhaps the most fruitful of Paul’s 
missionary ministry. Paul informs the Corinthian Christians in a 
letter written during this period that God has opened “a great door 
for effective work” (1 Cor 16:8-9). 


The assertion that “all” (mävtac) people who lived in the 
province of Asia (see on 2:9-10) heard the gospel does not imply 
the claim that Paul personally spoke to every single person in the 
province, or that he personally proclaimed the gospel in every city 
of the province. Rather, the gospel reached the entire province. 
Luke does not specify how this took place, e.g., by Paul’s preaching 
or through missionary associates who proclaimed the gospel in the 
Lycus Valley in Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colossae (Col 1:3-8; 
4:13). Note Paul’s many coworkers during this period: Aquila and 
Priscilla (Acts 18:24-26), Timothy (1 Cor 16:10), Epaphras (Col 
1:3-8; 4:13) and Philemon (Phlm 1-2) from Colossae, Aristarchus 
from Macedonia (Acts 19:29; 20:4; 27:2; Phlm 23), Gaius from 
Corinth (Acts 19:29), Tychicus and Trophimus (Acts 20:4; Col 4:7), 
perhaps also Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus from Corinth (1 
Cor 16:17) 


In his letter to the Christians in Corinth, Paul conveys greetings 
from “the churches in the province of Asia” (ai EkkAnolaı TÄG 
Aoiac, 1 Cor 16:19), which implies various congregations in the 
province established during this period. It is not impossible that the 
churches mentioned in Rev 2-3, in addition to the churches in 
Ephesus and Laodicea, were established during this period— 
Smyrna, Pergamon, Thyatira, Sardis, and Philadelphia—either 
through Paul or through missionary coworkers. There also seems to 
have been a church in Troas (20:5, 7-11; 2 Cor 2:12), perhaps in 
Miletus (20:17) and in Magnesia and Tralles.*8 


Luke emphasizes that both Jews and Greeks heard “the word of 
the Lord” (v. 10; see on 4:29), i.e., the gospel of Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah and the Savior of the world. The fact that Paul was no 
longer able to proclaim the gospel in the synagogue of Ephesus did 
not mean that his ministry no longer reached Jews. On the 
contrary, Paul himself and his missionary associates continued to 
present and explain the good news of Jesus Christ to the Jewish 
communities in other cities of the province. 


19:11-12 God continued to perform extraordinary miracles 


through Paul, so that when handkerchiefs and aprons had 
touched his skin and were taken to the sick, their diseases left 
them and the evil spirits departed (Suvdueic TE ov TAG 
TUXOVOAC ó GEOG noiet là TÕV XEWPÜV TlavAOV, WOTE Kal Esl 
Tovc dodevotvTas ANOPEPEOdaL and TOD ypwTdS avTOD 
oovusdpla fH otlutkivOla Kal AnarAAdooEo—al An’ avTHV TAC 
V6OOUVG, TA TE TVEVHATA TA novnpä EKrropebeodaı). The fourth 
incident of Paul’s ministry in Ephesus reports miracles (vv. 11-12). 
Luke begins with another summary statement about “extraordinary 
miracles” ($Vväueıg; see on 2:22). Luke clarifies that these were not 
performed by Paul but by God (6 @€0c¢ xoien, whose power 
worked “through Paul” (Sià TOV yElpOv IIalAou, lit. “through the 
hands of Paul”).49 


In the context of the role of miracles that Luke reports for Jesus 
and for Peter, it is correct to say that these extraordinary miracles 
authenticated Paul’s preaching as God’s work,5° but Luke does not 
emphasize this aspect. While Paul regarded miracles as an 
authenticating sign of his apostleship (Rom 15:18-19; 2 Cor 12:12), 
he knew that miracles by themselves do not convince unbelievers of 
the truth of the gospel (1 Cor 1:22-23). Rather, it is only God’s 
power, who works in and through the proclamation of Jesus as the 
crucified Messiah and Savior (1 Cor 1:24-25, 27-28; 2:4-5). 


The extraordinary miracles are specified in v. 12. Spiritual power 
was transmitted through handkerchiefs and aprons that mediated 
physical contact between Paul’s body! and the body of the sick and 
demon-possessed. The term translated as “handkerchiefs” 
(oovöäpıa, a loanword from Latin sudarium) denotes a facecloth for 
wiping perspiration.52 “Aprons” (otutkiv@la, a loanword from Latin 
semicinctium), a term that refers to protective pieces of cloth worn 
by workers, could also denote cloths used “for general mopping 
up.”53 These pieces of cloth could be related to Paul’s tentmaking 
work; they can also represent the “accepted dress of an orator.”54 


Contact with pieces of cloth that had touched Paul’s skin sufficed 
to cause miracles. Sick people were healed as diseases that had 
made their lives miserable left them, and people who were demon- 
possessed were liberated as “evil spirits departed.” The use of 
handkerchiefs and aprons for healings and exorcisms can be 
interpreted as representing a serious misunderstanding among the 
population in the context of their traditional magical views and 


practices, where pieces of cloth functioned as amulets or 
talismans.55 These people thought of miraculous power “in material 
terms, so that it can be ‘tapped’ from the person of the wonder- 
worker and stored for subsequent use,” an understanding that is 
“located in dangerous border territory, and Luke intends to direct it 
into correct theological channels by means of his reference to God’s 
working (v. 11), which presents the human messenger only as an 
instrument. ”56 


While Luke does not describe Paul as giving his approval or 
encouragement to this activity, Luke certainly presents it as both 
possible and acceptable. It was God who performed these miracles 
(v. 11), described as “extraordinary” precisely because miracles of 
this kind did not commonly happen in the ministry of Jesus or the 
apostles. If read in the context of the following incident of the 
failure of Jewish exorcists (vv. 13-17), Luke emphasizes God’s 
powerful presence in Paul’s ministry—indeed, in Paul’s person— 
resulting in “effortless, successful, and numerous healings and 
exorcisms. ”57 


The parallels with Jesus’ ministry, where some people were 
healed through touching him (Luke 6:18-19), and with the ministry 
of Peter, where people were healed through his shadow (Acts 5:12, 
15-16), combined with the fact that Paul did not promote himself 
as a miracle worker, unlike Simon Magus (8:9-10) and the sons of 
Sceva (19:13-15), allow the conclusion that “this was not a 
manipulative human process, designed to capture attention and win 
disciples,” but represents “the unique role and status of Peter and 
Paul in God’s purposes” and helps “his readers to differentiate their 
activity from captivating and misleading alternatives.”58 


19:13 Some of the itinerant Jewish exorcists tried to evoke the 
name of the Lord Jesus over people possessed by evil spirits, 
saying, “I adjure you by the Jesus whom Paul proclaims” 
(€nexeipnoav dE TIVES Kal TÜV smEplepyoueVwV Tovdsaiwv 
EZOPKLOTWV OVonALELv Ertl TOLG EXOVTAG TA nveluaTta TA OVNpÜü 
TO Övona TOU KUpiov Inood Aéyovtec OpKiGw uç TOV Inootv 
öv HadAoc Knpvooel). The fifth incident of the Ephesus episode 
relates attempts of itinerant Jewish exorcists to drive out evil spirits 
with the help of the name of Jesus (vv. 13-16). Jews who were 
active as exorcists5? in various cities, traveling from place to 
place,60 perhaps in the province of Asia (cf. v. 10),61 attempt to 


pronounce the name of Jesus when they address the evil spirits that 
they seek to drive out of people possessed by them. 


The existence of Jewish exorcists is implied in Luke 11:19 (Matt 
12:27). Josephus asserts that Solomon had been granted knowledge 
of “the art used against demons for the benefit and healing of men” 
and that he left behind “forms of exorcisms with which those 
possessed by demons drive them out,” establishing a tradition that 
was still alive in his own day, in the first century.°2 The expression 
translated “evoke the name” (Ovoudetv ... TO ÖVoua) refers to the 
incantation of a formula that includes a name regarded as having 
the power to drive out evil spirits from people. The belief that 
names have magical potency, that a higher power resides in the 
knowledge of the name of a person or a god, is attested in 
numerous pagan texts. 


These Jewish exorcists have heard of Paul who proclaimed Jesus 
in Ephesus and of the extraordinary miracles that happened in his 
ministry, which evidently included exorcisms done in the name of 
Jesus Christ (cf. 16:18). They may have believed that the mere use 
of the name of Jesus would allow them to drive out demons, 
without having to use more complicated forms of exorcisms 
requiring the use of objects and elaborate incantations.63 Luke 
relates their brief incantation in direct speech: when they addressed 
evil spirits, they adjured them “by the Jesus” (tòv TInootv) 
proclaimed by Paul and whose power was manifested in the 
extraordinary miracles taking place in his ministry. 


19:14 Seven sons of a Jewish chief priest named Sceva were 
doing this (Aoav $€ Ttivoc LKeva Toviaiov dpytepéwe éxta vio 
TOUTO noLoüvreg). Luke identifies the Jewish exorcists in terms of 
number (“seven”) and origin—all the sons of a man named Sceva, a 
Jew who was a “chief priest” (GpyLtepevs), i.e., a member of one of 
the families in Jerusalem from which high priests were appointed. 
The name Sceva is neither Semitic nor Greek; it is a Latin cognomen 
(Scaeva), attested for gladiators who were evidently “left- 
handed.”64 The Latin name means, perhaps, that the man was left- 
handed, “or his name expressed a secondary, metaphorical sense of 
the word as ‘favorable omen.’ ”65 


Some suggest that the term “chief priest” refers not to the chief 
priest(s) in Jerusalem but to the “chief priest” (also designated 


dpylepevc) of the cult of “Roma and Augustus” in Ephesus. Sceva 
may have been a renegade Jew who served in the imperial cult as 
“chief priest.”66 This is not likely since Luke specifically identifies 
him as a “Jewish” chief priest. Others suggest that the description of 
Sceva as “chief priest” or “high priest” was a (false) claim with 
which the exorcists advertised their services.67 However, Luke does 
not indicate that the “dignity” of belonging to a (high) priestly 
family was merely a claim. Others suggest that he may have 
belonged to one of the families from which the high priests of 
Jerusalem were appointed, or the title may reflect the fact that he 
belonged to the Jewish priestly aristocracy in Ephesus or Asia 
Minor.68 


19:15 But the evil spirit answered them, “I know Jesus, and I 
am acquainted with Paul, but who are you?” (änoxkpıdEv S€ TO 
nveüta TO wOVNpOV EInEV avTOIC: TOV LEV TnoodV ytVWoKw Kal 
TOV IlatAov EnloTanal, bueic SE Tivec £0T8;). Luke now relates a 
specific example of the sons of Sceva. They had entered a house (v. 
16) and use the incantation quoted in v. 13 in the attempt to expel 
an evil spirit from a person. When they address the evil spirit in the 
name of Jesus, the spirit answers back, asserting that he knows 
Jesus and Paul but not the sons of Sceva. 

The question “Who are you?” (úueïç 8è Tivec ċoté;) clarifies that 
it is not a formula (in which the name of Jesus is used) that is 
powerful in the spirit world, but the identity of the exorcist. Jesus 
had the power to drive out evil spirits since he was Israel’s Messiah 
and Lord, and Paul has the power to expel evil spirits because God 
works directly through him (v. 11), while the sons of Sceva must 
rely on a thirdhand source of power and are thus not known in the 
spirit world.69 The name of Jesus is not a magical device;7° only 
those empowered by God can liberate people from evil spirits. What 
is important about Paul is not his name or that Paul uses the name 
of Jesus in exorcisms, but the fact that Paul acknowledges the 
power of Jesus as the Lord and thus drives out evil spirits in the 
name of Jesus—a fact known in the spirit world. 


19:16 Then the person with the evil spirit jumped on them; he 
subdued all of them and overpowered them so that they fled 
from the house naked and wounded (Kal EPaAOHEVOG Ö 
ÄvVOpwnoG En’ avtovc Ev W MV TO nveüna TO xovnpóv, 


KATAKUPLEVOAG AUPOTEPWV ioyVOEV KAT’ AUTWV WoTE yULVOUG 
Kal TETPALUATIOUEVOUG EK@UYyEiv EK TOD OiKOU £Ekelvov). The 
subject changes from the evil spirit (v. 15) to the person who was 
controlled by the spirit. The former challenges the Jewish exorcists 
verbally, the latter attacks them physically. 


The action of the demon-possessed man is described with three 
verbs in the aorist to signal completed action. He “jumped” on the 
men (i.e., attacked them physically), resulting in their togas being 
torn so that they are naked and the men are wounded—visible 
perhaps in black eyes, bleeding noses, and scratch marks. He 
“subdues” all seven men, gaining power over them, which means 
that the demon acting through the man proves stronger than the 
would-be exorcists. Finally, he “overpowers” them; he is able to 
control them, with the result (Wote) that they flee from the house 
in a hurry, leaving behind their torn-off clothes. 


19:17 This became known to all the Jews and Greeks living in 
Ephesus. Fear came over all of them, and the name of the Lord 
Jesus was glorified (TOÜTO S€ EyEveTo yvwotòv nõotv Tovsaiotc 
Te Kal "EAANOLV tois Katotkovotv TNV "EPEOOV Kal émémeoev 
@OBos Ertl HAVTAG aVTOUS Kal EUEyAAUVVETO TO ÖVona TOU KUpioU 
Tnoov). In the sixth incident of the Ephesus episode, Luke relates 
further conversions and the ongoing consolidation of the church 
(vv. 17-20), both as a result of the incident of the Jewish exorcists. 
While some might regard the events of v. 16 as comical,7! neither 
the demon-possessed man nor the Jewish exorcists or their 
contemporaries in Ephesus—nor Luke’s readers still involved in 
magical practices—would have regarded the outcome of the 
attempt at exorcism as being funny. The man is still afflicted by a 
powerful demon. The seven exorcists are in physical pain and, more 
significantly, suffer the shame of having been proved powerless. 


The first reaction mentioned by Luke is that the Jews and Greeks 
living in Ephesus who hear of these events are gripped with fear, 
alarmed that evil spirits might attack them as well. Next comes 
praise of “the name of the Lord Jesus.” The passive of “was 
glorified” (€ueyaAUveto) is best linked with the Jews and Greeks 
living in Ephesus: as they hear of the failed attempt to drive out an 
evil spirit by the invocation of the name of Jesus by those who do 
not believe in Jesus, they realize there is indeed supernatural power 
connected with the name of Jesus, and this power cannot be 


manipulated. While it is certainly possible that unbelieving Jews 
and Greeks spoke highly of Jesus and of the power of his name (cf. 
5:13), the comment in v. 20 suggests that “was glorified” indicates 
further conversions among the Jews and Greeks in the city. 


19:18 Many of those who had come to faith came forward to 
confess and admit their practices (moAAol TE TÜV 
HENLOTEUKÖT@V NPXOVTO ESOMOAOYOULEVOL Kal AvayyEAAOVTEG 
TAC MPA&ElC AVTMV). The third reaction to the surprising and awe- 
inspiring events described in v. 16 is the admission of magical 
practices by Christian believers—probably the new believers whose 
conversions are suggested in v. 17. The imperfect tense of the verb 
“came forward” (pxovto) suggests that believers come to Paul and 
before the congregation, over an extended period of time, with the 
desire to confess their sins. 


The syntax of the Greek sentence can be understood in two ways. 
(1) The two participles form a hendiadys72 expressing the frank 
confession of sins, which is either sinful behavior in general or 
magical spells more particularly. (2) Luke describes two reactions of 
Ephesian believers: some come forward to confess 
(€fopoAOyoUpEVOL their sins, admitting wrongdoing, and others 
come forward to admit (GvayyéAAovtes) their “practices,” i.e., to 
disclose their use of magical spells. Since magic was part of 
everyday life in Ephesus (as in any other city of the Greco-Roman 
world), it is not surprising that new converts would disclose their 
involvement in magical practices perhaps not immediately, but 
some time after their conversion.73 


19:19 Quite a few of those who practiced magic gathered their 
books together and burned them in public. The value of these 
books was assessed to be 50,000 silver coins (ikavoi 8è TWV Ta 
meplepya mpacavTwv ouvvevéykavteç Tac PIBAOLG KATEKALOV 
EVWNLOV TÄVTWV, Kai OLVEWN@LOaV TAG TIAC aÙTÕV Kal Edpov 
àpyvpiov uvptáðaç mévte). The new believers who confess their 
involvement in magical practices take practical steps that show 
their repentance and determination to change their behavior. 
Numerous believers practicing “magic” take a twofold action: they 
gather together magical texts and “burn them in public.”7* They 
remove these magical texts not only from their homes and from 
their own private use; they make sure that no one else will be able 


to read and use them. 


The term translated as “books” (ßißA.oU)75 denotes scrolls that 
contained magical spells and formulae. The fact that these magical 
texts are brought out into the public can be interpreted in terms of 
the desire of the new believers to render the spells recorded in these 
texts inoperative, since “according to magical theory, the potency of 
a spell is bound up with its secrecy; if it be divulged, it becomes 
ineffective.”76 


Someone evidently computed the value of these books: 50,000 
silver coins (GpyUpta; here, Attic silver drachmas), which amounts 
to the yearly wage (with no days off) of 137 workers.7” Book 
burnings are attested in antiquity. Often rulers ordered books to be 
burned in order to repudiate their content regarded as offensive, 
seditious, or dangerous.78 Here the books that are burned are not 
forcibly seized (by Paul or the leaders of the congregation) but 
brought voluntarily and burned at great personal loss. The immense 
value of these magical texts indicates that the church had grown 
considerably, with perhaps hundreds of people, both poor and rich, 
having come to faith in Jesus and now publicly renouncing their 
involvement in magical practices. 


19:20 So the word spread and grew in power on account of the 
power of the Lord (oUTwc¢ KATA Kpdtoc TOD KUpiou ó AdyOC 
nvgavev Kal ioyvev). Luke ends this incident with another 
summary statement that records further conversions in Ephesus (v. 
17) and in other cities of the province of Asia (v. 10). The “word” 
(AÓyoG; see on 4:29) is the word of God, i.e., the proclamation of 
the good news of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior of 
humankind.79 


Luke makes three statements. (1) The word “spread” (nUgavev; 
cf. 6:7; 12:24); i.e., the gospel was accepted by more and more 
people, resulting in the numerical growth of the church(es). (2) The 
word “grew in power” (ioxvVEV); i.e., the proclamation of the gospel 
was accompanied by events such as those narrated in vv. 11-12 
(extraordinary miracles), vv. 13-16 (the defeat of the Jewish 
exorcists), and vv. 18-19 (public renunciation of magic), which 
demonstrated the power of Jesus manifested in the gospel message. 
(3) The growth of the church and the visibility of the impact of the 
truth of the gospel were caused by the “power” (Kpdtoc) of the 


Lord8°—not by Paul’s rhetoric, not by the faith of the believers, and 
certainly not by magic, but by Jesus’ sovereign power manifested in 
the effects of Paul’s proclamation of the gospel. Thus, an ever- 
increasing number of people who confessed their sins and publicly 
renounced their involvement in magic were converted; moreover, 
miracles and exorcisms occurred. 


19:21 After these events had happened, Paul resolved in the 
Spirit to travel through Macedonia and Achaia before going to 
Jerusalem. He said, “After I have been there, I must visit 
Rome” (WG È ExANpwOn Tata, E9ETO ó HavAoc Ev TH nVeluartt 
SLEAOWV TNV Makedoviav Kai Axalav sxnopevecbat giç 
TepoodA una €imWv OTL UETA TO yEveobal ue Exel Set ue Kal Pwunv 
idetv). Luke now signals the end of Paul’s missionary work in 
Ephesus, which is at the same time the end of Paul’s missionary 
travels—his return to Jerusalem will end in his imprisonment. 


The reference to “these events” (TaÜTa), i.e., to the growth and 
consolidation of the church described in vv. 17-20, marks the end 
of Luke’s report about the missionary work of Paul in Ephesus. 
Paul’s decision to leave Ephesus is described either as a personal 
decision®! or as a decision guided by the Holy Spirit.82 The latter is 
more plausible. Paul’s “prophetic sense” that he “must” (det) see 
Rome implies a reference to the will of God. In 20:22-23 Paul 
asserts that his journey to Jerusalem is the result of the guidance of 
the Spirit.83 It is unlikely that Luke suggests that Paul came up with 
the idea of his final journey to Jerusalem on his own. The reference 
to the Spirit accords with numerous other passages in which the 
Spirit takes the initiative and directs the movements of 
missionaries.84 


What we know about Paul’s plans and movements in AD 55-56 
suggests that the plan to travel to Macedonia and Achaia did not 
involve new missionary work in cities that Paul had not visited 
before,85 but visits to the churches that he had established: in 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and Corinth. Note that Luke 
uses the name of Roman provinces rather than of regions or cities 
(unlike in his earlier accounts, but corresponding to Paul’s practice). 
Paul had announced a visit to the Christians in Corinth in 1 Cor 
16:5-9, a passage that mentions a prior visit to Macedonia. The 
plan to travel to Macedonia first and then to Achaia was later 
changed (see 2 Cor 1:15-16, where Paul announces that he wanted 


to visit Corinth [in Achaia] first before traveling to Macedonia, and 
then to return again to Corinth). This plan was also changed, as 2 
Cor 1:23 indicates. If we follow Luke’s account in Acts 20:1-6, Paul 
reverted to his original plan and traveled to Macedonia first (where 
he wrote 2 Corinthians), then visited Greece. 


The goal of Paul’s next initiative is Rome, highlighted by the use 
of direct speech. The fact that Luke uses a verb that generally 
means “see” and which should be translated here as “visit”86 
indicates that Paul’s plans are specific. In Rom 15:23-33, written a 
few months later from Corinth, the last stage of Paul’s travels before 
reaching Jerusalem, Paul explains that he wants to come to Rome in 
order to organize and initiate a planned mission to Spain. Luke does 
not mention Paul’s plans for a mission to Spain, nor does he 
mention the collection that Paul was in the process of organizing for 
the believers in the Jerusalem congregation.®7 


19:22 He sent two of his assistants, Timothy and Erastus, to 
Macedonia, while he stayed for some time longer in the 
province of Asia (ünooTel\ag 8è eig THY Maxedoviav úo TWV 
SLAKOVOUVTWV AUTW, Tıuuóðeov Kai "Epaotov, AUTOG enéoxev 
xp6vov eig Tův Aolav). Paul sends Timothy and Erastus ahead to 
Macedonia. Timothy is one of Paul’s most trusted and effective 
missionary associates (see 16:1). Erastus was at one point the city 
treasurer of Corinth.88 He is probably identical with the Erastus 
mentioned in an inscription discovered in the paved square east of 
the theater of Corinth. The text of the inscription states that Erastus 
donated the pavement in gratitude for being appointed aedile: 
“Erastus in return for his aedileship laid [the pavement] at his own 
expense.”89 The dedication records 


Erastus’s dedication in exchange for, or as an obligation of, his 
office. As an aedile he was an important, annually elected civic 
official responsible for the maintenance of civic property, the 
revenue from such properties, and for judging commercial and 
financial litigation. The inscription indicates that the benefaction 
was made for the purpose of self-advancement in his career.9° 


Erastus, evidently free from municipal obligations in Corinth at this 
time, had come to Ephesus to assist Paul in his missionary work, 
both in Ephesus and elsewhere. 


Timothy and Erastus are “assistants”9! (SltaKOVOUVTWV, a 
participle), a term that should not be interpreted in terms of menial 
service but in terms of official duties as assistants alongside Paul; 
their duties would have included the task of preparing the 
congregations in Macedonia for Paul’s farewell visit.92 While Paul 
does use the term “service” (Stakovia) to describe his collection for 
the saints,93 the related Greek verb does not automatically suggest 
that the main task of Timothy and Erastus was related to the 
collection (see on 19:21), although presumably they would have 
promoted this important project of Paul in the Macedonian 
churches. 


Luke does not explain why Paul sends his two assistants ahead 
while he stays “for some time longer” in the province of Asia. Either 
Paul’s travel is delayed by unspecified developments, perhaps in 
cities in the province other than Ephesus, that require his presence, 
or there are other reasons for Paul’s change of plans. In Luke’s 
account, Paul’s journey to Macedonia and Achaia and eventually 
Jerusalem (and Rome) begins at 20:1, i.e., after the riot of the 
silversmiths of Ephesus (vv. 23-41), which happens toward the end 
of Paul’s missionary work in Asia (v. 23). 


19:23 It was about this time that a great commotion erupted 
about the Way (£yEveto è KaTü TOV KalpOV EKElvVoV TÄPAaXOG 
ovK OALyoc stepl TÄG 6800). The eighth incident of the Ephesus 
episode recounts the riot of the silversmiths (vv. 23-41). Luke 
begins his description of the origins of the riot (vv. 23-28) by 
noting the time when it took place.94 The “Way” (686g; see on 5:11; 
9:2), i.e., the followers of Jesus, became the reason for a commotion 
in Ephesus at the conclusion of Paul’s ministry in the province of 
Asia, when he had decided to travel to Macedonia and Achaia 
before visiting Jerusalem and Rome (v. 21). Since Paul wanted to 
stay in Ephesus until the Feast of Pentecost (1 Cor 16:8), celebrated 
in early June, and since the main Artemis festival was celebrated in 
March/April, it is possible that the initiative of the silversmiths’ 
guild that argued for the grandeur of Artemis Ephesia occurred in 
the spring of AD 55. 


19:24 A silversmith with the name Demetrius, who made 
silver shrines of Artemis, provided much profit for the artisans 
(AnunTpLog yap TLG OVOLATL, ÄPYLPOKOTOG, TOLHV VAOÙG ApyLpoüg 


Aptéutsocg mapelyeto TOlS TEXVLTALG OVK OAiynV £pyaolav). The 
instigator of the “great commotion” was a particular silversmith 
named Demetrius. Silversmiths (GpyupoKds0l) are attested in 
inscriptions found at Ephesus, as is a guild of silversmiths. 
Demetrius, or rather his “artisans” or craftsmen (teyvita), 
produced miniature replicas of the great temple of Artemis. 


While no silver replicas of the temple of Artemis have been 
discovered (yet), the archaeological evidence shows that various 
industries participated in the production of devotional objects 
related to the cult of Artemis. A figure of Artemis made of lead and 
a miniature marble temple of Artemis have been discovered.95 
Demetrius’s business had been thriving; the significance of the cult 
of Artemis for the large Ephesian population and the attraction of 
Artemis Ephesia and the various festivals connected with her cult 
guaranteed the manufacturers of devotional objects a good deal of 
profit. 


19:25 He called a meeting of these artisans and of the workers 
in related crafts, and said, “Gentlemen, you know that we get 
our prosperity from this business” (o0c ovvadpoicac Kal TOUG 
epl TA TOLADTA épydtac Einev- AvSpec, éxiotacGe STL EK TaUTNG 
Tis Epyaciag ù Elrropla Hutv otw). The convocation of the 
silversmiths and other workers involved in the production of 
devotional Artemis objects, initiated by Demetrius, suggests either 
that Demetrius was the dominating manufacturer of Artemis 
miniatures or, more likely, that he was the master of the guild of 
the silversmiths.2” His speech indicates that he is acting not on the 
basis of private financial interests but in the context of the statues 
of associations or guilds. 


The speech of Demetrius (vv. 25-27) can be divided into six 
parts.°8 First, he begins by attracting the attention of his colleagues 
to their wealth (v. 25d-f). The term translated “prosperity” 
(eUsopia) denotes resources in terms of being wealthy, “an ease 
that allows the free use of one’s possessions.”9% Demetrius reminds 
the men who belong to the guild of silversmiths that their 
prosperity derives from the manufacture and sale of devotional 
Artemis objects. 


19:26 You observe and you hear that not only here in Ephesus 
but in almost the entire province of Asia this Paul has 


persuaded and misled a considerable number of people. He 
says that gods made with hands are not gods (kai Hdewpeite Kal 
AKOVETE OTL OV LOVOV EPEOOU AAAU OXESOV dons TÄG Aolag ó 
HoarÖX.0G obtoc neioac HETEOTNOEV ikavov ÖXAOV A€ywv STL OUK 
eiolv HEOL oi Sta yElpMv ytvóuevot). Second, Demetrius describes 
the impact of Paul’s activity in Ephesus and in the province of Asia 
(v. 26a-g). Luke uses two present tense verbs to describe the 
artisans’ awareness of what is happening: they “observe” (Oewpette) 
and “hear” (aKovete) the activity of “this Paul,”100 which is 
described with two verbs in the aorist tense: by “persuading” 
(neloag, modal participle) people not only in Ephesus but in 
“almost” the entire province of Asia to accept his teaching, he has 
“misled” (uetéotnoev) many people. 


The term OyAoc reflects the effect of Paul’s preaching and 
teaching: a large “crowd” of people was converted to faith in Jesus. 
Luke’s previous description in vv. 10, 20 suggests that Demetrius is 
not exaggerating. The charge that Paul has misled many people 
indicates that Demetrius refers to pagans who have been moved 
from worshiping Artemis and buying miniatures that reminded 
them of their devotion to the goddess to worshiping another deity, 
prompting them to cease their worship of Artemis and to stop 
buying devotional objects. 


Third, Demetrius describes Paul’s teaching concerning the gods 
(v. 26h-i). He proclaims that “gods made with hands” are “not 
gods” (ovk eioiv Ooi). Luke relates this emphasis of Paul’s 
missionary proclamation before pagan audiences as an accusation 
by Demetrius rather than in a report about Paul’s preaching 
activity. While the philosophers of Athens would have agreed with 
Paul (see on 17:29), popular piety identified the images of deities 
with the deities they represented. According to Demetrius, Paul’s 
deceitful activity consists in his efforts to convince the people to 
give up worshiping the traditional gods. Once people refrain from 
doing so, they will also refrain from buying replicas of a deity such 
as Artemis (and replicas of her temple). 


19:27 “There is danger not only that our line of business is 
discredited, but also that the temple of the great goddess 
Artemis may be looked upon as nothing, and she, whom the 
entire province of Asia and indeed the entire world worships, 
will suffer the loss of her grandeur” (ob uóvov d£ TovTO 


KIVSUVEVEL NHLV TO HEPOG EIG AnEAEyUOV EAOETV AAAA Kal TO TÄG 
neyaarns HeAG Aptéutsoc igpdv EIG OVOEV AOYLOOAVal, HEAAELV TE 
Kal Kadampeiodaı TÅG HEYAaAELÖTNTOG avTAS Av 6AN A Aoia Kal 
olKkovuevn o€Petat). Fourth, Demetrius warns of the damage that 
Paul’s activities might inflict on the guild of silversmiths. There is 
the present risk that the silversmiths’ line of business might be 
discredited. If people no longer believe that the statues of the gods 
worshiped in Ephesus are indeed gods and if their allegiance to 
Artemis is withdrawn, they will criticize the manufacture of 
devotional objects that have provided the silversmiths a steady 
stream of income. 


Fifth, Demetrius warns of the damage that Paul’s successful 
preaching might have for the temple of Artemis. It “may be looked 
upon as nothing” (eig oùðèv AOyloOijval).1° If the people 
“deceived” by Paul accept his teaching that gods made with hands 
are not gods, the temple of Artemis (see on 18:24) will no longer be 
one of the main reasons for the fame of Ephesus—the grand 
structure in which the famous image of “the great goddess Artemis” 
(N weydAn Gea Apteutc)!02 awed thousands of visitors to the 
temple, the sanctuary famous for its size and antiquity and for its 
beauty and works of art, the “common bank of Asia” and the 
“refuge of necessity”103 granting asylum to people unjustly accused 
of murder or facing imprisonment. 


About fifty-five years after Paul’s ministry in Ephesus, Pliny the 
Younger, governor of the province of Bithynia, warned the emperor 
Trajan that what he called the “superstition” of the followers of 
Jesus—which has been “not confined to the cities only, but has 
spread through the villages and rural districts’—posed a threat to 
the economy of the region since people were buying fewer 
sacrificial animals. In his letter Pliny assured the emperor that his 
forceful measures against the Christians was resulting in the revival 
of the sacred festivals.1°4 


Sixth, Demetrius warns of the damage that the success of Paul’s 
activities will inflict on the cult of Artemis. The great goddess 
Artemis will “suffer the loss of her grandeur.” This grandeur was 
connected with her numerous palpable manifestations (epiphaneia) 
—physical appearances reported in myth, novels, inscriptions, and 
revelations in response to prayers for safety and healing.105 The 
grandeur of Artemis is also reflected in that she was worshiped not 


only in Ephesus but by “the entire province of Asia,” and indeed by 
“the entire world.” 


The sphere of influence of Artemis Ephesia is attested by 
sanctuaries for the goddess in other cities throughout the Roman 
world (e.g., elsewhere in Asia Minor as well as in Greece, Gaul, and 
Spain), and by over fifty cities in Asia Minor that minted coins of 
the Artemis Ephesia type. Ephesus was not permitted to erect a 
temple to Tiberius and Gaius Caligula on the grounds that it had 
already the distinction of the temple of Artemis.106 The suggestion 
that Paul’s activities jeopardize the cult of Artemis is thus most 
incendiary and dangerous for Paul and for the increasing number of 
new believers in Jesus who have abandoned the worship of Artemis; 
once the cult of Artemis declines, the city itself will suffer. 
Demetrius assumes, correctly, that if her cult is threatened, the city 
will quickly come to her defense. As the citizens of Ephesus 
venerate Artemis as the “leader of our city” and as they believe that 
Ephesus is “the nurturer of its own Ephesian goddess,”!°7 they will 
have to take action against Paul and his converts. 


19:28 When they heard this, they became very angry. They 
shouted, “Great is Artemis of the Ephesians!” (GkoUVoavtec 5€ 
Kal yE€VOHEVOL mANpELG Ovo EKpalov A€yovtec: pEyYGAN N 
‘Apteutc Eqeoiwv). Luke reports the effect of Demetrius’s speech 
with two statements: the members of the guild of silversmiths 
become furious, and they start to chant an acclamation of Artemis 
as the great goddess of the Ephesians.108 This acclamation does not 
necessarily mean that the economic interest that was the primary 
concern of Demetrius (vv. 25d-f, 27a-b) has been lost; rather, the 
excited invocation of the greatness of Artemis Ephesia serves to 
mobilize the city to defend the integrity of the worship of the 
goddess and thus to safeguard the prosperity of the manufacturers 
of devotional objects. 


19:29 The city was in chaos. Prompted by the same impulse, 
people rushed to the theater, dragging with them Gaius and 
Aristarchus, Paul’s Macedonian travel companions (kai 
ENANOON Å WOALG TÄG OVyXVOEWS, WpUNOAV TE OWOOLLASOV EIG TO 
HEaTpov ovvapmdoavtes Tdiov Kai Apiotapyov Maxkeöövag, 
ovvekönnoug TlavAou). Luke presents the riot that ensues, 
triggered by the guild of silversmiths and Demetrius’s speech, with 


dramatic vividness in nine scenes (vv. 29-34; see Exegetical 
Outline). Demetrius and the guild, cleverly combining religious, 
patriotic, and commercial factors in support of the cult of Artemis 
Ephesia, somehow manage to get the citizens of Ephesus excited 
about the clear and present danger that the cult of the great goddess 
of the city of Ephesus and of the entire world is facing. 109 


Demetrius and his guild do not take legal action against Paul and 
his activities before the courts, the proconsuls, or the regular 
assembly (as eventually suggested by the city clerk, vv. 38-39), 110 
perhaps because they suspect that they would stand little chance 
before the authorities to have Paul expelled from the city. They may 
have aimed from the start to create “chaos” among the population, 
triggering a civil disturbance that would scare Paul away. The 
confusion fills the city; i.e., the silversmiths succeed in getting a 
substantial portion of the citizenry to talk about Paul and his 
converts being a threat to the majesty of Artemis Ephesia and thus 
to the fame and welfare of Ephesus. 


The people rush to the theater, “prompted by the same impulse” 
(OuovLASOV), namely, to defend the grandeur of Artemis Ephesia, 
the integrity of her celebrated cult, the prominence of her famous 
temple, and thus the fame and welfare of the city of Ephesus. The 
theater of Ephesus, which could seat 24,000 people, was the natural 
location for the people to gather. It was used not only for the 
performance of plays but also for the meeting of the popular 
assembly, for events of the guilds, and for the Artemis processions. 
The Salutarius inscription relates that during processions, thirty-one 
gold and silver statues and images, including nine statues of 
Artemis, were carried from the temple of Artemis into the theater, 
where they were placed on inscribed bases during the assembly, 
and were brought back after the proceedings. 111 


Two of Paul’s coworkers are seized and taken to the theater, 
perhaps by the silversmiths’ guild. Gaius and Aristarchus are 
Macedonians who were Paul’s “travel companions.” Luke mentions 
a Gaius from Derbe in Lycaonia as a later travel companion of Paul 
(20:4). He might be called a “Macedonian travel companion” if he 
accompanied Paul from someplace in Macedonia. The same may 
hold true for Gaius of Corinth, who had been baptized by Paul and 
who was Paul’s host in Corinth (1 Cor 1:14; Rom 16:23); 
alternately, this Gaius is an unknown assistant of Paul during his 


mission in Ephesus. Aristarchus is a Macedonian from 
Thessalonica.!12 The two missionaries are probably displayed on the 
stage of the theater as delinquents. 


19:30 Paul wanted to go into the popular assembly, but the 
disciples did not allow him to do so (IlavAou è BouAoLEVOU 
EIOENGEIV eig TOV uov ovK eiwv aùtòv oi pabnNtai). Paul 
decides to attend the meeting of the popular assembly!!3 in the 
theater, presumably to calm the citizens and to extricate his two 
assistants from a sticky and potentially dangerous situation. The 
“disciples” (oi uaOntai), i.e., the local believers, do not allow him 
to go into the theater. Evidently they fear for his life. 


19:31 Some of the Asiarchs who were kindly disposed to him 
sent him a message, urging him not to venture into the theater 
(TIVEG SE Kal TOV Aolapy@v, 6vTES AUTW PIAOL, TEUWAVTES TPOG 
QUTOV TAPEKAÜAOLV u SoUval EaUTOV Eic TO HEatpov). It takes a 
second intervention to prevent Paul from going into the theater; 
some of the Asiarchs warn him not to go. The Asiarchs, over a 
hundred of whom are attested in inscriptions in over forty cities of 
the province of Asia, were municipal magistrates who introduced 
motions in the assemblies of the city council, dedicated buildings, 
commissioned statues, and organized festivals and games. 114 


Luke relates that some Asiarchs were “kindly disposed” (@iiou 
to Paul. The Greek term giAolt may imply that some of these 
municipal officials had become believers and were thus “devoted” 
to Paul (which might help account for the lengthy period of Paul’s 
ministry in the city); or it may mean more generally that Paul 
became acquainted with high city officials who liked him, perhaps 
because he was a Roman citizen with “international” contacts in 
many Roman provinces. Paul’s contact with these officials certainly 
allows the assumption that he would have explained to them his 
message about Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and the Savior of the world. 


Whether or not they are believers, they want to protect Paul in a 
riot. If a Roman citizen such as Paul came to harm in civil 
disturbances, the city of Ephesus and its officials would risk the 
intervention of the Roman proconsul in the affairs of the city. 
Luke’s description of the events that transpire in the theater implies 
that Paul accepted the advice of the believers and of some 
municipal magistrates, refraining from going into the theater. 


19:32 Meanwhile, some people were shouting one thing, 
others another; the assembly was confused, most of the people 
did not know why they had come together (GAAot èv oŬv 
GAAO TL Ekpalov: Av yàp  ekkAnoia ovykeyvuévn Kai oi 
nAElOUG OUK Nöcloav TIvog Eveka ovveANnAVOEloav). The 
confusion on the streets of Ephesus concerning the alleged attack of 
Paul and his converts on the grandeur of Artemis (v. 29) has moved 
into the theater. Luke’s description of the confusion contains the 
following elements. (1) People are shouting (£ExpaLov; the imperfect 
tense indicates a sustained period of yelling). Some people shout 
one thing while others shout something else, presumably 
demanding that the city officials take measures against Paul and his 
associates, two of whom are standing on the stage of the theater. 
(2) People seem confused and agitated (ovykeyvuévn; the perfect 
tense suggests a prolonged state of affairs), a result of the danger 
that some visiting foreigners allegedly pose for Artemis as well as 
from the fact that nobody is taking charge of the meeting in the 
theater. (3) Most of the people in the theater are oblivious to the 
reasons for the assembly; they have been carried along by the rush 
of people walking excitedly to the theater. 


The expression translated “the assembly” (1) €kKAnota), if it does 
not denote “people with shared belief, community, congregation,” 
usually means “a regularly summoned legislative body,”115 a 
meaning that fits v. 39, where the city clerk suggests that Demetrius 
and the silversmiths should either use the courts or discuss their 
complaints in the “regular assembly” (€v Ti Evvöuw EKKANOI). 
This suggests that the assembly in v. 32 is not a duly constituted, 
official assembly of the citizens (the öfjuog, a term used in vv. 30, 
33 for the gathering in the theater; in vv. 33, 35 Luke uses ÖyA.oG, 
“a casual gathering of large numbers of people without reference to 
classification”!16), The term €kkAnoia thus has a more general 
meaning here.117 The fact that Paul expected to have an 
opportunity to speak (v. 30), that some Jews assumed that one of 
their leaders would be allowed to address the assembled people (v. 
33), and that eventually the city clerk manages to conclude the 
meeting (vv. 35-41) suggests that some process is being followed. 


19:33 Some people in the crowd advised Alexander, whom the 
Jews pushed forward. Alexander motioned for silence, wanting 
to make a defense before the people (k è Tod ÖXAoUL 


ovveßißaoav Azéčavõpov, POBAAOVTWV AUTOV THV ToUsaiwv: ó 
Sè AX€Favpoc KaTaoeloag Tv XElpa HOEAEV AnoAoyelodaı TH 
Sńuw). A certain Alexander is put forward by the Jews, perhaps to 
defend the Jews from being implicated in the threat to the grandeur 
of Artemis Ephesia that Paul and his associates, as visiting Jewish 
teachers, allegedly pose.118 The initiative of “the Jews” suggests 
that Alexander is himself a Jew, probably a prominent leader of the 
Jewish community who can represent them in public. Alexander is 
pushed to the front stage of the theater, from where he can address 
the assembly. 


The role of “some people in the crowd” is unclear because of the 
syntax of the Greek sentence. While the meaning of the verb 
“advised” (ovveßißaoav) here is “advise by giving instructions,”!19 
the prepositional phrase (€k tod 6xAov) can be taken either as 
adverbial description (“they instructed Alexander to come forward 
out of the crowd”),120 or as the subject of the verb ([tıveg] EX Tob 
6xAOV, “some people in the crowd gave instructions to 
Alexander”).!21 In view of the sequence of the phrases in the Greek 
text, the latter seems more likely: people in the crowd give 
instructions to Alexander after the Jews have pushed him to the 
front (temporal genitive absolute). 122 


The Jews want Alexander to “make a defense” (G0X.0yeto8al) of 
the Jewish community, while people in the crowd presumably 
advise him what to say regarding Gaius and Aristarchus (v. 29) and 
regarding Paul and his converts. Luke relates that Alexander is 
willing to speak. He “motioned for silence” (lit., “waved his hand”; 
Kataoeioas TNV xelpa), seeking to gain the attention of the 
agitated crowd. Since Alexander is asked to speak as a 
representative of the Jewish community, the implication of this 
scene is that the crowd has lumped Paul and his associates together 
with the local Jews. This was not surprising, given the focus of 
Demetrius’s speech on Paul’s opposition to the worship of images 
representing gods. 123 


19:34 When they recognized that he was a Jew, they all roared 
in unison for about two hours, shouting, “Great is Artemis of 
the Ephesians!” (émtyvovtec è OTL Tovdaidg otw, PwvN 
EYEVETO uia EK MAVTWV WC nl paç úo Kpağóvtæv: HEYGAN N 
‘Apteutc Epeolwv). Alexander’s attempt to gain a hearing in the 
theater proves unsuccessful. Once they recognize he is a Jew, they 


shout him down. Presumably the crowd has not distinguished 
between the Jewish community and the Jewish followers of Jesus 
and thus assume Alexander is connected with the activities of Paul 
and his converts, or (2) they are unwilling to listen to someone who 
was not a worshiper of Artemis Ephesia. 


Neither Gaius nor Aristarchus, the representatives of the followers 
of Jesus (v. 29), nor Alexander, the representative of the Jewish 
community, is given a chance to present their case. The crowd fills 
the theater with the acclamation “Great is Artemis of the 
Ephesians!”—a cry that is unanimous, taken up by all the Gentiles 
in the theater. It resounds for two hours from the theater all the 
way to the harbor and in the entire city. Public feeling was often 
expressed during religious festivals and in political assemblies with 
rhythmic acclamations, “with friendly or disapprobatory shouts, 
clapping, hissing, whistling.”12* In Greek popular assemblies and in 
cult gatherings, the acclamatio is known to have accompanied 
decisions. 


The citizens of Ephesus leave no doubt where their sympathies 
lie. While the formulation of an acclamation was often secondary, 
both the wording and the effect of the cry are important: the 
Ephesians are proud of Artemis Ephesia, willing to defend her 
grandeur, and they have contempt for citizens and visitors who 
refuse to acknowledge her majesty. 


19:35 When the city clerk had quieted the crowd, he said, 
“People of Ephesus, who does not know that the city of the 
Ephesians is the guardian of the temple of the great Artemis 
and of her image that fell from heaven?” (kataoteiAac sè ò 
ypannatels TOV ÖXAOV @Noiv: Avöpes E@Eotol, Tic yap OTV 
AvOpWrwv öç OV ytVWoKEL TV EPEolwv TOALV vewkópov oðoav 
Tis weydAns Aptéutsoc Kai Tov Stometovc;). The intervention of 
the “city clerk” (ypauuaTteüc) changes the situation and brings the 
riot to an end (vv. 35-41). This person had become, in the early 
imperial period, the chief executive officer of the city. The secretary 
of the demos was the most powerful official of the city 
administration. He supervises municipal building projects, 
coordinates the erection of statues, and facilitates consecrations to 
the emperor. He is the contact person in the city administration for 
the imperial administrators living in Ephesus and thus the direct 
link between the citizens of Ephesus and the imperial 


government. 125 


The fact that the executive office of the secretary of the demos 
had strong links with the office of the Asiarchs explains why both 
some of the Asiarchs (v. 31) and the city clerk intervene. The 
appearance of the city clerk, presumably on the stage of the theater, 
silences the crowd. His speech aims at diffusing their anger, ending 
the riot, and maintaining order in the city; it can thus be 
categorized as a deliberative speech, “in which the speaker 
recommends or advises against an action belonging to the 
future.”126 The city clerk advises the crowd in the theater not to act 
in a rash manner concerning the people whom the silversmiths have 
targeted. The speech can be divided into four parts. 


The city clerk begins by appeasing the crowd, seeking to win 
their attention and goodwill (exordium).12”7 He addresses the 
assembled crowd as “people of Ephesus” (ävöpesg Eqéotot) and 
reminds them of the special relationship that the city of Ephesus has 
with Artemis. The fact that the reminder is formulated as a 
rhetorical question reinforces the general knowledge as regards the 
fame of the temple of Artemis in Ephesus. The city clerk praises the 
Ephesians and their city as the guardian of the temple of Artemis, 
whose greatness he underlines. 


The term translated as “guardian” (vewk0poc) refers to Ephesus 
as the city “responsible for the maintenance and security of a 
temple.”128 A statue base of white marble carrying an inscription 
honoring Androkles, the mythical founder of Ephesus, describes the 
citizens of Ephesus as “the most holy people of the foremost of all 
and greatest and most highly esteemed metropolis of Asia and 
temple-warden of Artemis (vewKöpov TÄG ApTeutsoc).”129 The term 
means that “the temple belonged to the Kotvov, the assembly of the 
Greek cities in the province of Asia, and that Ephesos hosted the 
temple on behalf of the Kotvov and provided the necessary 
infrastructure—and participated in its splendor and prominence.” 130 


The term translated “her image that fell from heaven” 
(StométNS)131 describes the cult image of Artemis, standing in her 
temple outside the city, as having a divine origin. The Greek term 
implies perhaps a meteorite, an object from the sky that was 
honored in some cults, or it denotes “a neolithic implement which 
was kept in the temple-like shrine on top of the head of the Artemis 
image.”132 This description was a clever response to the accusation 


leveled by Demetrius against Paul and his converts who say that 
gods made with hands are not gods (v. 26), and it is a clever 
response to the Jews (who are also the target of the tumult) who 
believe that the images worshiped in the temples of the Greek and 
Roman cities are the work of human hands. The city clerk argues 
that given the special relationship between Ephesus and Artemis 
and given the divine origin of the image of Artemis in her Ephesian 
temple, there is no reason why they should be concerned about 
people who claim otherwise, let alone start a riot. 


19:36 Since this is undeniable, you must be calm and do 
nothing reckless (dvavTippfTwv obv ÖVTWV TOUTWV Séov EoTiv 
LUGS KATEOTAALEVOUS ÜNÄPXELV Kal unv NPONETEG mpdooEtv). 
The exordium is followed by the propositio, in which the speaker 
formulates his suggestions concerning the course of action to be 
taken. 


The city clerk counsels the excited crowd to stop their disorderly 
behavior and warns them to do nothing rash. These two suggestions 
characterize his speech as deliberative rhetoric, whose purpose is to 
dissuade the audience from a future course of action. The basis for 
this twofold suggestion is the undeniable fact of the exalted status 
of Ephesus, the guardian of the temple of Artemis and of the 
heavenly origin of the image of Artemis that stands in her temple. 
There is therefore no reason for the frenzied mayhem in the city. 


This proposition of the city clerk is forceful: the people must 
(8£0V £otiv) be “calm,”133 i.e., show restraint and be quiet, and end 
the chanting of acclamations. They must do nothing “reckless,” i.e., 
impetuous, rash, thoughtless. This is not merely a plea for civil 
behavior but also a warning not to kill the people who have been 
the cause of the silversmiths’ displeasure—Paul, who has been 
active in the city for some time, and his associates Gaius and 
Aristarchus, who have been brought to the theater. 


19:37 You have brought these men here who are neither 
temple robbers nor blasphemers of our goddess (nydyeTte yàp 
TOUG ÄVSPAG TOUTOUG OUTE igpooVAOUS OUTE PAAOPNULOÜVTAG TV 
Əeòv Nu@v). The propositio is followed by the probatio (or 
argumentatio), the proofs that a speaker offers to persuade the 
audience (vv. 37-39). 


The city clerk supports his call for calm with several arguments 
(note the introductory ydp). He begins by pointing out that “these 
men” (tovc Ävöpac TOUTOUVG) whom they have brought to the 
theater have committed no crime against Artemis. They have not 
removed objects from the temple of Artemis (or any other temple) 
by force or stealth. The robbing of temples, repeatedly mentioned in 
Greek and Roman sources, was regarded as a serious offense. In 
classical Athens, prosecution for temple robbing, like legal action 
for impiety and for harm to sacred olive trees, could be set in 
motion by information provided by slaves (who were granted such 
power over their masters only in relation to religious offenses). 
People convicted of temple robbery suffered the severest penalty 
that the city could inflict—death or exile (the latter accompanied by 
confiscation of property and denial of the right of burial in 
Attica).134 


Moreover, the city clerk points out, these men are not 
blasphemers (ßAaopnuoüVvTac) of “our goddess.” They have not 
spoken in a disrespectful manner about Artemis that demeans, 
denigrates, or maligns Artemis Ephesia. Slandering one of the 
deities worshiped in a city, in particular the tutelary god (such as 
Artemis in Ephesus), could have been prosecuted under the rubric 
of impiety (Go€Beta), an offense that had no defined content but 
was serious. Socrates was executed on account of this charge: “not 
acknowledging the gods the city acknowledges, and introducing 
other, new powers. He also does wrong by corrupting the 
young.”135 In an inscription dated AD 180-192, Ephesus decreed 
that anyone attempting to alter the arrangements for the religious 
festivals of the city will be “indictable on charges both of impiety 
[do€Beta] and of sacrilege [iepoouA.la].”136 


The basis for the city clerk’s assertion that Gaius and Aristarchus 
have neither robbed the temple of Artemis nor spoken in 
disrespectful terms of the goddess may be an inference from 
Demetrius’s complaint, which focused on potential economic loss 
due to the teaching of Paul (vv. 24-27). Or the city clerk is 
personally acquainted with Paul’s teaching, and he and the Asiarchs 
apparently regard it as unobjectionable and inoffensive as far as 
Artemis is concerned. It is true that Paul’s teaching about the one 
true God who cannot be confined to temples made by human hands 
or to images that are served by human hands (cf. 17:24-25) could 


have been construed as a denigration of Artemis. 137 


However, the city clerk’s argument in v. 37 is not necessarily 
merely generous, “putting the best possible appearance on the 
matter so as to quieten the crowd.”138 The diaspora Jews had 
learned to speak about Israel’s God as the one and only true God 
without insulting the local deities in the cities in which they 
lived.189 There is no evidence that Paul had slandered Artemis or 
any other local deity when he proclaimed the good news of Israel’s 
God who had revealed himself in Jesus, the promised Savior. The 
city clerk must have been sure that neither of these two charges 
could be leveled against Paul and his associates, and that a violent 
assault on Gaius and Aristarchus, or on Paul (who was a Roman 
citizen), by the crowd could have serious consequences, triggering 
an intervention by the Roman governor. 


19:38 If Demetrius and his fellow artisans have a complaint 
against anyone, there are courts in session and there are 
proconsuls. Let them file their claims against one another (ei 
uèv obv AnuınTplog Kal oi obv aUTW Texvitat ËXOVOL NPÓG Ttva 
AOyOV, Ayopaloı ÄyovTaL Kal AVHULTATOL eiotv, EyKaAEiTWOAV 
AAANAOLG). The next argument that the city clerk cites in support of 
his call for calm is the point that the silversmiths must initiate legal 
action at the local courts with the proconsuls, not instigate wild 
disturbances in the city. While the city clerk had not mentioned 
Gaius and Aristarchus by name, he refers specifically to Demetrius, 
thereby implying that he will be culpable if the disturbance gets out 
of hand. Any complaint that Demetrius and his fellow artisans have 
against Paul or anyone else must be taken to the courts, where they 
can “file their claims” (£yKadeitwoav).140 The term translated 
“courts” (Ayopaloı) refers to the practice of the Roman proconsul or 
his deputy holding court sessions in the main seats of the assize 
districts on fixed days. 


As to “proconsuls,” the province of Asia had one proconsul; the 
plural may be a generalizing statement (“there are such people as 
proconsuls”), may refer to the fact that there was a constant change 
of proconsuls who held the position for one or two years, or may 
allude to the interregnum after the murder of Julius Silanus, 
proconsul of the province, after Nero’s accession in October AD 
54.141 Proconsuls were responsible for the administration of justice 
and the maintenance of security, and they could help members of 


the local aristocracy advance their careers and secure advantages 
for the city. The city clerk “would not want to jeopardize this 
relationship, either personally, or as far as Ephesus was concerned, 
by getting off-side with the proconsul.”142 The city clerk refers 
Demetrius and the guild of silversmiths to the court sessions of the 
proconsul before whom they can file charges against Paul and his 
associates. 


19:39 If there is anything further that you want to know, it 
will have to be settled in the regular assembly (ei é TL 
TMEPALTEPH Enıintelte, EV TH EvvOnW EKKANOIA EtAVONoETAL). If 
Demetrius does not want to involve the proconsul and the courts, 
he and his colleagues can take up the subject of the activities of 
Paul and his associates in a meeting of the regular assembly, which 
can pass a resolution concerning the conduct of resident aliens 
(such as Paul, Gaius, and Aristarchus), who are not citizens of 
Ephesus. 


19:40 “As it is, we are in danger of being accused of rioting 
because of what happened today; there is no reason for it, and 
we cannot explain this disorderly gathering” (Kai ydp 
KIVSUVEVOLEV EyKadelodal OTAOEWS El TÅG ońuepov, unNdevög 
aitiov ÜNÄPXOVTOG mepi OD où Suvnoóueða AmodoüvaL Aóyov 
epl TAS OLOTPOPÄG TaüTNg). The speech ends with a peroratio, the 
conclusion in which a speaker either refreshes the memory of the 
audience by summarizing the main arguments of the speech 
(recapitulatio) or aims at influencing the emotions of the audience 
(affectus).143 Here the city clerk summarizes his main argument and 
instills fear. He describes what has been happening in the city as (1) 
a “riot” (oTdotc), a term that denotes uprisings, revolts, and 
rebellions—the opposite of civil harmony and peaceful conduct; and 
as (2) a “disorderly gathering” (oVoTpo PN), a term that describes a 
tumultuous gathering of people. 


The principal emotion that the city clerk wants to generate 
among the audience in the theater is fear, as the phrase “we are in 
danger” (KtvSuvevouev) indicates; the present tense heightens the 
danger that exists right now for the city of Ephesus. The riot and 
the disorderly gathering, none of which can be explained with good 
reason, may prompt the intervention of the Roman proconsul, who 
will “accuse” the city of tolerating a revolt and a seditious 


commotion. The charge of riotous behavior was serious indeed for a 
city in the Roman Empire. A city could lose not only the respect of 
the emperor or the proconsuls, but local officials could be punished, 
guilds could be disbanded, and the city could lose its autonomy. 
When the city of Cyzicus allowed some Roman citizens to be put to 
death in 20 BC, evidently in connection with a riot, the autonomy 
(freedom) of the city was rescinded. 144 


The danger that the city clerk perceives is aggravated by the fact 
that it was caused by a guild, a group with (perhaps only 
embryonic) internal organization, “considered more threatening to 
the peace of the provinces by the Roman administration.”!45 The 
call for calm, the insistence that complaints should be taken up 
before the court sessions of the proconsul and the popular assembly, 
and the reference to a potential intervention of the Roman 
authorities in the affairs of the city characterize the city clerk as an 
informed and capable official. 


19:41 With these words he dismissed the assembly (kai TaüTa 
einwv AnéAvVOEV TV EKKANOLAV). The city clerk’s dismissal of the 
assembly implies that Gaius and Aristarchus are set free and that no 
official measures will be undertaken against Paul, the original 
target of Demetrius’s and the silversmiths’ actions, unless they take 
their complaint to court. Paul, his associates, and his converts do 
not pose a threat for the civic order of the city of Ephesus. 


20:1 After the turmoil had ceased, Paul sent for the disciples 
and encouraged them. Then he said farewell and set out for 
Macedonia (Meta d£ TO naboaodaı TOV  Bópvßov 
neTanenbänevog ó MaÜAOG TovUs HAANTAT Kal mapakaréoas, 
domacdwevosc EEÄAHEV nopeleodaL EiG Makesdoviav). In the last 
incident of this Ephesus episode, Luke relates Paul’s departure from 
Ephesus. He leaves the city with the goal of visiting Macedonia, 
Achaia, and Jerusalem before going to Rome (v. 21). This comment 
indicates that the city clerk’s speech was successful: Paul and his 
associates, including Gaius and Aristarchus (cf. 20:4), are able to 
safely leave Ephesus. 


The comment that Paul sends for the believers in the city seems 
to suggest that he leaves Ephesus immediately after the end of the 
riot, perhaps seeking to preempt a legal case before the proconsul 
or an official complaint before the popular assembly, both 


possibilities that the city clerk has suggested. As his departure was 
planned (v. 21), the sudden necessity of leaving the city does not 
allow Paul to wait for the next regular meeting of the local 
believers. He summons them, perhaps to the hall of Tyrannus (vv. 
9-10), in order to “encourage” them in the faith, presumably 
counseling them on how to deal with attacks in the future. 


After Paul says his good-byes, he leaves Ephesus and goes to 
Macedonia. Luke provides no details concerning the travel route; 
Paul may have left by ship, heading straight for the Macedonian 
port of Neapolis, or he may have taken the road along the coast, 
visiting churches north of Ephesus (e.g., in Troas) before crossing 
the Aegean Sea. 


Theology in Application 


The two episodes in which Luke relates the establishment of the 
church in Ephesus advance his description of the missionary work 
of the early church in several ways: Aquila and Priscilla are 
depicted as ideal believers, Apollos is an example of an ideal 
preacher, and Paul is the ideal missionary. In all three areas, 
theological competence is fundamental. 


Theological Competence and Pastoral Sensitivity of Ideal Believers 


Luke’s portrayal of Aquila and Priscilla reminds the readers of Acts 
of the behavior of responsible believers. 


(1) Whether Aquila and Priscilla relocate from Corinth (18:2-3) 
to Ephesus (18:18-19) as missionary workers or as business people, 
they readily grasp the opportunity of explaining the word of God 
whenever it presents itself (18:26). The question is not so much 
whether Aquila and Priscilla are “tentmakers,” i.e., missionaries 
who use the opportunities of their profession to share the gospel; 
there is no evidence that their “tentmaking” was a missionary 
tactic. Rather, and more importantly, this Christian couple is a 
paradigm for believers who know the gospel and who support and 
promote the truthful proclamation of the gospel no matter where 
they reside. 


(2) Aquila and Priscilla—evidently Priscilla in particular—are 
theologically competent believers capable of detecting defective 
teaching and competent to correct it (18:26). They know the 
content of the gospel, they care about the accuracy and integrity of 


the gospel, and they are willing to speak up when they detect 
deficiencies in preachers. They make sure that the message of Jesus 
is preached and practiced according to the teaching and practice of 
the apostles. Thus, they insist that correct information about Jesus 
is insufficient if potential converts are not instructed about the 
association of immersion in water (baptism) with the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus. 


The fact that Luke mentions Priscilla before Aquila underlines the 
integral role of women in the proclamation of God’s word. The task 
of evaluating, verifying, and even correcting one-sided, defective, or 
erroneous theology or practice is not only the responsibility of 
pastors, teachers, and missionaries, but indeed of all believers. The 
basis for such evaluation and correction is not the feelings, the 
personal experience, or the ecclesiastical tradition of a believer, but 
a sound knowledge of the Scriptures (which now includes the 
apostolic preaching in the New Testament), a fact that highlights 
the importance of solid teaching in the church. 


(3) Aquila and Priscilla are sensitive enough not to expose the 
deficiencies of Apollos’s teaching in public; they correct him in 
private (18:26). While sometimes public confrontation is necessary 
(see the Antioch incident in Gal 2:11-14), often correction is more 
readily accepted when it is passed on in private. 


(4) The fact that the reception of the Holy Spirit by the disciples 
of John in baptism was accompanied by speaking in unlearned 
languages (19:6) does not mean that Luke presents “speaking in 
tongues” here as a normative experience of Christian believers who 
receive the Holy Spirit. These disciples are a special case, even if 
not as strongly as the other groups of believers who spoke in 
unlearned languages (the Jewish believers in Jerusalem at 
Pentecost, 2:1-4; the Samaritan believers, 8:17-19; the first Gentile 
believers, 10:46).146 


Note the following points. (a) The conversion of disciples of John 
the Baptist in Ephesus concludes Luke’s description of John the 
Baptist, who anticipated the coming of the Messiah as one who 
would immerse people in the Holy Spirit and fire (Luke 3:16-17; 
Acts 1:8; 11:16). The “out of the ordinary” manifestations they 
exhibit underline the reality of disciples taught by John as at last 
coming into the community established by Jesus and his disciples. 
(b) Since Paul had been forbidden by the Spirit to speak the word of 


God in the province of Asia (16:6), and since Paul had been 
uncertain whether God would allow him to preach the gospel in 
Ephesus (18:21), the presence of supernatural phenomena 
manifested by Paul’s first converts in Ephesus confirms for him 
God’s will that he should continue his missionary ministry in capital 
of that province. (c) The parallels of vv. 1-7 with the speech and 
the actions of Peter on Pentecost and with the Samaria episode 
where the Spirit was granted through the laying on of hands (8:17) 
underline the fact that the same Spirit that was active in the 
ministry of Peter and John also works through Paul. 


Theological Competence and Spiritual Integrity of Ideal Preachers 


Despite, or perhaps precisely because of, the fact that he was 
willing to accept correction, Apollos is portrayed by Luke as the 
ideal preacher.147 


(1) Apollos had received a thorough education, probably in 
Alexandria in the context of the synagogue and of Greek culture. He 
was both eloquent and cultured, he had a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the Scriptures, he had a commanding presence in 
his sermons, and he was effective in the use of biblical texts in 
debates (18:24-26, 28). Authentic preaching is always based on 
biblical competence, resulting from a comprehensive study of the 
Scriptures. 


(2) Eloquence in preaching must always be subordinate to the 
reality of the power of God’s Spirit in the life and ministry of the 
preacher. Apollos was “fervent in the Spirit,” which means that his 
witness was empowered by the Spirit of God rather than by his 
rhetorical eloquence or his personal charisma. It is the power of 
God himself that makes preaching powerful and effective (cf. 1 Cor 
1:18-2:5). The conscious recognition of the reality of God’s Spirit 
sustains the spiritual integrity of the preacher. 


(3) Authentic Christian preaching is always focused on Jesus. 
Luke’s description of Apollos’s teaching “accurately” about Jesus 
(18:25) emphasizes the fundamental importance of accurate 
information about Jesus’ words and deeds and about his death, 
resurrection, and exaltation. It is no coincidence that the New 
Testament begins with four books on the life of Jesus, all of which 
focus in the last third of their narrative on Jesus’ suffering, death, 
and resurrection. Preaching without this focus on Jesus may be 


helpful sermonizing about ethical questions, but it is not Christian 
preaching. 


(4) The authentic Christian preacher is in agreement with the 
apostolic tradition. Priscilla and Aquila correct Apollos’s deficient 
view of baptism, which showed a lack of focus on Jesus. The 
effective power of the Spirit in Christian preaching depends on the 
elimination of heresy and the correction of theological error. Here, 
tradition, rightly understood, is important. Note that it is Priscilla 
and Aquila who mediate a robust understanding of the gospel from 
Christian teachers in Rome and from Paul in Corinth to Apollos in 
Ephesus. 


Theological Competence and Courageous Engagement of Ideal 
Missionaries 


The nine incidents that make up Luke’s narrative of Paul’s mission 
in Ephesus depict the focus, the work, and the character of 
authentic missionaries. 


(1) Paul corrects deficient theology. He does not take the 
identification of Ephesian Jews as disciples of Jesus at face value. 
He questions them regarding their experience of the reality of the 
Holy Spirit and their understanding of the significance of Jesus, he 
instructs them in areas where they lack understanding, he leads 
them through his teaching to true conversion, and he helps them 
complete their integration into the messianic people of God through 
immersion in water and the laying on of hands (19:1-7). Thus, 
theological competence plays a fundamental role in the encounter 
between Paul and some disciples of John the Baptist. Paul’s 
theological competence is based on his study of the Scriptures, on 
his encounter with the crucified, risen, and exalted Jesus Christ, and 
on his experience in evangelistic preaching, missionary work, and 
pastoral ministry. True Christians are people who have come to 
faith in Jesus, the crucified and risen Messiah of Israel and the 
exalted Savior of the world; they are people who have pledged 
allegiance to Jesus and who have received the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, whose presence is evident in the transformed reality of their 
lives. 

(2) Paul preaches boldly. He knows from repeated experience 
that teaching in synagogues can be risky and dangerous, but that 
does not prevent him from explaining the connection between God’s 


rule and God’s purposes with Jesus, Israel’s Messiah, as the word of 
the Lord in the synagogue in Ephesus and (evidently) in other cities 
of the province as well (19:8-10). Paul’s boldness is also evident in 
his willingness to go into the theater after a crowd, stirred up by the 
guild of silversmiths, had arrested two of his associates (19:30). 
Paul knows that facing an angry crowd can easily lead to being 
stoned to death (14:19). 


Missionaries do not seek to become martyrs. They are prepared to 
evacuate an area that has become dangerous—too dangerous 
perhaps to try to rescue fellow missionaries who have been 
arrested, or local Christians who might not be able to flee. At the 
same time they will to do all they can to assist other believers, 
circumstances permitting, even if it means risking their lives. 


(3) Paul overcomes opposition. His teaching in the synagogue 
eventually meets strong opposition (19:9). Paul is not cowed by 
potential antagonism. He argues for the truth of the gospel publicly 
in the synagogue when he is given the opportunity to address the 
assembled Jews, proselytes, and God-fearers. When opposition 
arises, when people challenge him in public, slandering him and the 
message that he presents, he is readily willing to move to another 
location where he can continue to preach the gospel. When 
missionaries and evangelists face opposition, they do not pack up 
and go home; they look for other venues where they can continue 
their ministry. The same holds true for each individual believer; 
when they meet ridicule and antagonism from the people they 
witness to, they look for other opportunities and for other people to 
whom they can introduce the gospel. 


(4) Paul’s ministry is accompanied by miracles. While Luke does 
not provide details for the extraordinary miracles that happened 
while Paul engaged in missionary work in Ephesus (19:11), he 
reports the effect that they have on the population at large: people 
believe that the mere contact with pieces of clothing touched by 
Paul have healing powers (19:12), and Jewish exorcists believe that 
the use of the name of Jesus and of Paul in magical formulas 
guarantees victory in battles against evil spirits (19:13-14). Luke’s 
anti-magical corrective in v. 11 is crucial. In theological terms, it 
needs to be emphasized that authentic miracles are always caused 
by God himself. In anthropological terms, authentic miracles caused 
by God do not happen on account of some thing but are mediated 


through God’s servants, who announce liberation through Jesus, the 
Savior of humankind. 


The story of the sons of Sceva (19:13-16) demonstrates that the 
name of Jesus is not a magical formula. That name is powerful only 
when it is spoken in the awareness of Jesus’ presence, thus 
presupposing faith in the resurrection of the crucified Messiah who 
has been exalted to God’s right hand and who is actively involved 
in the mission of the church. This truth has consequences far 
beyond miracles and exorcisms. The line “in Jesus’ name” spoken at 
the end of prayers does not guarantee that God answers our 
petitions, particularly if its content is self-serving. Saying “Lord, 
Lord” to Jesus in and of itself is ultimately futile if we are not 
willing to submit to the will of Jesus (cf. Luke 6:46). 


(5) Paul’s ministry impacts society at large. This is seen at several 
levels. (a) The effect of Paul’s missionary work is seen not only in 
Ephesus but in other cities of the province of Asia, with local 
Jewish communities and with Gentiles (19:10). In Ephesus, Paul’s 
influence reaches the Asiarchs, high local officials with whom he 
has contact and who support him during the riot caused by the 
silversmiths (19:31). 


(b) Paul’s preaching and the events connected with the 
punishment of the sons of Sceva cause believers to confess their 
sins, admit magical practices, and burn magical texts despite their 
monetary value (19:18-19). While this incident demonstrates that 
(both new and older!) believers can still be tied to secular, pagan, 
unbiblical views and practices, the main point of Luke’s summary 
report in vv. 18-19 is the liberating and contagious reality of an 
authentic faith in Jesus, a faith that is “seen” in public acts of 
confession and commitment. 


(c) The commitment of the new believers to faith in the one true 
God and in Jesus and the growth of the church threaten the 
commercial interests of local trades linked with the worship of 
Artemis (19:23-28). This leads to a massive protest not only of the 
silversmiths but of thousands of Ephesians who congregate in the 
theater and who arrest two of Paul’s coworkers (19:29-41). An 
authentic proclamation of the gospel threatens the fusion of 
religious and commercial interests, a combination that has 
sometimes characterized Christian churches and ministries as well. 
Authentic faith in Jesus must be kept free from commercial 


interests. 


(d) The intervention of the Asiarchs (19:31) and the speech of the 
city clerk (19:37) demonstrates that missionaries, Christians, and 
churches operate with the principle of legality. They focus on the 
gospel and do not deliberately aim at undermining the loyalty of 
the population to the political authorities. The associates of Paul, 
and Paul himself, are spared persecution because the local 
authorities recognize that these people do not threaten the civil 
order in Ephesus. They have not robbed temples and have not 
slandered Artemis. Missionaries and pastors do not attack the places 
of worship of people of other faiths, nor do they insult the gods that 
other people worship. 


While Paul proclaims the gospel with uncompromising 
conviction, he does not target local religious traditions or the 
silversmiths, nor does he seek to displace the city magistrates with 
Christians (which would have been a utopian goal in the first 
century). Persecution results from the violence of people who 
oppose the gospel; persecution should never be the reaction of 
people to the violent behavior of Christians. The notion that 
Christians “upset the stability of the world” (17:6) is an accusation 
made against Christians, not a “mission statement” formulated by 
Christians—even though the growth of the church in a region may 
indeed lead to a change of government and to the transformation of 
a particular culture at some point in time. What triggered the 
hostility of the silversmiths was not a program to stamp out magic 
or idolatry, but the faithful proclamation of the gospel by the 
missionaries and the changed lifestyle of a growing number of 
believers. 148 
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Chapter 34 
Acts 20:2-21:17 


Literary Context 


This passage treats the three episodes that make up the second part 
of Luke’s report on Paul’s mission in Ephesus (18:23-21:17). The 
first part described his missionary work in that city (18:23-20:1); 
the second part narrates his visits to the churches in Europe and his 
return to Jerusalem (20:2-21:17). The first episode of the second 
part relates Paul’s visits to the believers in Macedonia, Achaia, and 
Asia (20:2-12). The second episode reports his travel from Troas to 
Miletus and his meeting with the elders of the church in Ephesus 
(20:13-38). The third episode relates his travels from Miletus to 
Jerusalem, with reports on visits to the believers in Tyre, Ptolemais, 
and Caesarea (21:1-17). 


These travels constitute the realization of Paul’s plan (19:21; cf. 1 
Cor 16:5) to visit the churches in Macedonia before visiting Achaia, 
in particular Corinth (2 Cor 2:13), where he spends three months 
during the winter of AD 56-57 (20:3). During his stay there he 
writes the letter to the Christians in Rome (cf. Rom 16:23). Because 
of a plot of the Corinthian Jews he is unable to sail from Corinth to 
Syria (and Jerusalem); instead he travels overland north to 
Macedonia, where he spends Passover in Philippi (April 15, AD 57; 
20:3-6). The journey via Troas, Miletus, Tyre, Ptolemais, and 
Caesarea—cities in which he meets with the local church—takes 
Paul finally to Jerusalem, which he reaches in time for the Feast of 
Pentecost (May 29, AD 57). 


VI. The Mission of Paul in Asia Minor: Ephesus 
(18:23-21:17) 
A. The Mission of Paul in Ephesus (18:23-20:1) 
39. The departure for the province of Asia 
(18:23-28) 
40. The mission of Paul in Ephesus (19:1-20:1) 
B. Paul’s Visits to the Churches in Macedonia, 


Achaia, and Asia, and Returns to Jerusalem 

(20:2-21:17) 

41. Paul visits believers in Macedonia, 
Achaia, and Asia (20:2-12) 

42. Paul meets with the Ephesian elders in 
Miletus (20:13-38) 

43. Paul visits believers in Tyre, Ptolemais, 
and Caesarea (21:1-17) 

VII. Paul in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome (21:18- 
28:31) 


Main Idea 


Luke’s report of Paul’s final visits to churches in the provinces of 
Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia emphasizes the importance of 
encouragement that invigorates and comforts believers, of 
exhortation that warns and advises Christian leaders, of pastoral 
ministries that support and safeguard believers, and of exemplary 
behavior that motivates believers. The narrative highlights again 
the importance of teamwork, of flexibility in carrying out one’s 
plans, and of the significance of God’s will in view of the possibility 
and the reality of suffering. 
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Acts 20:2-21:17 
Setting: time Afterhehad traveled through those regions [of Macedonia] 
Setting: action and encouraged the believers 
Means with much preaching, 
Action: geographical he came to Greece. 
Action He stayed there 
Duration for three months. 
Setting: social When some Jews plotted 
Conflict to cause him harm 
Time just as he was about to sail for Syria, 
Reaction he decided 
Action: geographical to return through Macedonia. 
Association (list) He was accompanied by 
Sopater 
Description: familial son of Pyrrhus 
Description: from Berea, 
geographica 
Aristarchus and 
Secundus 
Description: from Thessalonica, 
geographica 
Gaius 
Description: from Derbe, 
geographica 
Timothy, and 
Tychicus and 
Trophimus 
Description: from the province of Asia. 
geographica 
Action These men went on ahead 
Action and waited for us 
Place in Troas; 
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Action: geographical 
Time 
Time 

Action: geographical 
Action 
Duration 


Setting: Time 
Setting: Social 
Purpose 
Action 


Cause 
Character’s thoughts 
Action 
ime 
Measure 
Place 
Place 
Character entrance 
identification 
lace 
Event 
Cause 


ime 
Event 
Place 
lace 
Event 
Action 
Action 
Action 
Action 
Exhortation 
Assertion 
Action 
Action 
Action 


Setting: time 
Duration 
Duration 
Action 
Action 
Place 
Manner 
Event 


we sailed from Philippi 
after the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
and five days later 
we joined them in Troas, 
where we stayed 
for seven days. 


On the first day of the week, 
when we came together 
to break bread, 
Paul instructed the believers. 


Because he intended 
to leave the next day, 
he extended his speech 
until midnight. 
There were many lamps 
in the upstairs room 
where we were meeting. 
Ayoung man 
named Eutychus, 
who had been sitting at the window, 
sank into a deep sleep 
as Paul spoke at length. 


When he was sound asleep, 
he fell 
from the third story 
to the ground below, 
and was picked up dead. 
Paul went down, 
threw himself upon him, 
put his arms around him, 
and said, 
“Do not be alarmed! 
There is life in him.” 
Then he went upstairs 
and broke bread 
and ate. 


After he conversed with them 
for along time 
until dawn, 

he departed. 
They took the boy 
home 
alive 
and were greatly comforted. 


Continued on next page. 
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Place 
Action: geographical 
Purpose 
Flashback: action 
Cause 
Manner 


ime & Place 
Action 
Action: geographica! 
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Action 
Action: geographica 


ime 
Action: geographica! 
ime 
Action: geographica 
Person’s thought 
Content 
Place 
Purpose 
Place 
Cause 
Purpose 
Time 
Condition 


Setting: geographical 
Action 

Place 
Action 

Purpose 


Setting: time 
Speech 
Call to remember 
Action 
Duration 
Time 
Action 
Place 
Action 
Manner 
Manner 
Sphere 
Description 


We went ahead 
to the ship 
and set sail for Assos, 
where we planned to take Paul on board. 
He had arranged this 
because he wanted to travel 
overland. 


When he met us at Assos, 
we took him on board 
and sailed to Mitylene. 


The next day 
we sailed from there 
and arrived off Chios. 


On the next day 
we crossed over to Samos, 
and on the following day 
we arrived at Miletus. 
Paul had decided 
to sail 
past Ephesus 
so that he would not lose time 
in the province of Asia, 
because he was in a hurry 
to reach Jerusalem 
by the Feast of Pentecost, 
if possible. 


From Miletus 
he sent a message 
to Ephesus 
and called for the elders of the church 
to meet him. 


When they arrived, 
he said to them: 
“You know 
how | have lived with you 
the whole time 
from the day 
that | set foot 
in the province of Asia. 
| served the Lord as his slave 
with all humility and 
with tears, and 
in the midst of the trials 
that happened to me 
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Cause 
Event 
Content 
Description 
Advantage 
Action 
Content 
Advantage 
Means 
Place 
Place 
Action 
Sphere 
Sphere 
Content 
Object 
Content 
Object 


Time 
Manner 
Action 
Place 
Manner 
Content 
Assertion 
Content (prophecy) 
Place 
Content 
Contrast 
Manner 
Assertion 
Purpose 
Purpose 
Identification 
Description 
Object 
Assertion 
Content 
Sphere 
Prediction 
Assertion 
Content 
Content 
Explanation 
Action 
Content 
Command 
Sphere 


because of the plots of the Jews. 
| have not kept silent 
about anything 
that is profitable 
for you; 
| have proclaimed 
everything 
to you, 
as | taught you 
publicly and 
from house to house. 
| was bearing witness 
toboth Jews and 
Greeks 
about repentance 
toward God and 
about faith 
in our Lord Jesus. 


And now, 
compelled by the Spirit, 
lam going 
to Jerusalem 
without knowing 
what will happen to me there. 
lonly know 
that the Holy Spirit testifies to me 
in city after city 
that imprisonment and hardships await me. 
However, I do not count my life 
as having any value for myself; 
my only aim is 
to finish the course and 
the ministry 
that | received from the Lord Jesus — 
the ministry of bearing witness 
to the good news of God's grace. 
And now I know 
that none of you 
among whom | went about proclaiming the kingdom 
will ever see me again. 
Therefore, | declare to you today 
that | am not responsible 
for the blood of anyone; 
for I have not hesitated 
to proclaim to you 
the whole will of God. 
Keep watch 
over yourselves and 


Continued on next page. 
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Sphere over the whole flock, 
Action in which the Holy Spirit has appointed you 
Result as overseers 


Purpose with the task of shepherding the church of God, 

Description which he has acquired 

Means with his own blood. 
Assertion | know that 

Time after my departure 

Prediction fierce wolves will come in among you, 

Prediction who will not spare the flock. 
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Sphere From among yourselves 
Prediction men will rise up 
Prediction and teach perversions of the truth 
Purpose in order to draw the disciples away as their followers. 
Warning Therefore, be vigilant, 
Call to remember remembering that... 
Duration for three years 
Flashback: action ... [never stopped instructing each of you 
Time night and 
Time day 
Manner with tears. 
Action Now I commend you 
Sphere to God and 
Sphere to the message 
Content about his grace, 
Assertion who is able 
Result to build you up and 
Result togive you the inheritance 
Sphere among all those who are sanctified. 
Assertion 1 have never desired anyone’ silver or 
List gold or 
List clothing. 
Call to remember You yourselves know 
Flashback: action that these hands of mine served 
Purpose/Result my own needs as well as 
Association the needs of those who were with me. 
Action | showed you at every opportunity 
Content that we must support the weak 
Means by such hard work, 
Means remembering the word of the Lord Jesus, 
Explanation (quotation) for he said, ‘It is more blessed to give 
Contrast than to receive.” 
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Setting: time When he had finished speaking, 
Action he knelt down 

Association with all of them 
Action and prayed. 


37a Action They all wept loudly 
b Time (simultaneous) as they embraced Paul 
€ Time (simultaneous) and kissed him. 


Action 
Time (simultaneous) 
Time (simultaneous) 
Description 
Cause 
Content 
Action 
Place 


Setting: time 
Action 
Action 
Action: geographical 


Setting: time 
Action: geographical 
Action: geographical 


Setting: time 
Geographical 
Action 
Action 


Setting: geographical 
Action 
Action: geographical 
Action: geographical 
Cause 


Action 
Action 
Duration 
Event 
Means 
Content: Warning 


Setting: time 
Action 
Action 
Character entrance 
Association 
Association 
Action 
Place 
Action 
Action 
Action 
Action 
Time: action 


They all wept loudly 
as they embraced Paul 
and kissed him. 
They were especially pained 
on account of his statement 


that they would never see him again. 


Then they accompanied him 
to the ship. 


After we had torn ourselves away from them, 
we set sail, 
ran a straight course, 
and came to Cos. 


The next day 
we sailed to Rhodes 
and from there to Patara. 


When we found a ship there 
bound for Phoenicia, 
we went on board 
and set sail. 


When we caught sight of Cyprus, 
we passed to the south of it, 
sailed to Syria, 
and landed at Tyre, 
because the ship had to unload its cargo there. 


We looked up the disciples 
and stayed there 

for seven days. 
They told Paul 

through the Spirit 

not to go to Jerusalem. 


When our time was up, 
we left 
and continued on our way. 
All the disciples, 
including their wives and 
children, 
escorted us 
outside the city, 

where we knelt down on the beach 

and prayed. 
We said our good-byes 
and went aboard the ship, 

while they returned home. 
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Action: geographical 
Action: geographical 
Action 
Action 
Duration 


Setting: time 
Action 
Action: geographical 
Action: place 
identification 
identification 
Action 
Description 
identification 


Setting: time 

Duration 

Character entrance 

identification 

Event 

Action 

Action 

Action 

Speech 

Prophecy 

Manner 
Protagonist 


Setting: time 
Reaction 
Association 
Entreaty 

Warning 
Response 
Rhetorical question 

Manner 

Manner 
Assertion 

Assertion 

Escalation 

Place 

Circumstance 


Cause 
Reaction 
Exclamation 


We continued our voyage from Tyre 
and arrived at Ptolemais, 
where we greeted the believers 
and stayed with them 
for one day. 


The next day 
we left 
and came to Caesarea, 
where we went into the house of Philip 
the evangelist, 
one of the Seven, 
and stayed with him. 
He had four unmarried daughters 
who had the gift of prophecy. 


After we had stayed there 
for several days, 
a prophet 
named Agabus 
arrived from Judea. 
He came to us, 
took Paul's belt, 
and tied hisown feet and hands with it, 
and said, 
“Thus says the Holy Spirit, 
‘In this way the Jews in Jerusalem will bind the man who owns this belt 
and hand him over to the Gentiles.” 
When we heard this, 
we and 
the local believers 
urged Paul 
not to go to Jerusalem. 
Then Paul answered, 
“What are you doing, 
weeping and 
breaking my heart? 
lam ready 
not only to be bound, 
but even to die 
in Jerusalem 
for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 


Since Paul would not be persuaded, 
we refrained from saying anything more, except, 
“The Lord's will may be done!” 


15a Setting: time After these days 


b Action we got ready 
c Action and started to travel 
d Plac to Jerusalem. 


16a Character entrance Some of the disciples 
( hical from Caesarea 
c sociation accompanied us 
d Action and took us to the house of Mnason 
e haracter description of Cyprus, 
f aracter description one of the early disciples, 
g ction who would entertain us as guests. 


17a Setting: tim When we arrived 
b Setting: place in Jerusalem, 
c Character entrance/Action the believers welcomed us 
d Nanı warmly. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The three episodes relate five scenes of community life: (1) in 
Troas, (2) in Miletus, where Paul meets the Ephesian elders, and (3) 
in Tyre, Ptolemais, and Caesarea. These three episodes alternate 
with six accounts of travel that take Paul from Ephesus to 
Jerusalem.! 
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The community scenes emphasize the gathering of believers for 
worship (20:7-12), instruction (20:18-35), listening to the word of 
God (21:4, 7-14), fellowship (21:7), and providing hospitality for 
missionaries (21:4, 8). As regards the travel reports, Luke provides 
far more detail than in his previous narrative of Paul’s work (see 
below). When interpreted in the context of the community scenes, 


the details of the travel reports highlight the fact that Paul brings 
together the Christian communities in Troas, Miletus, Tyre, 
Ptolemais, and Caesarea. 


These three episodes, with their combination of travel reports and 
community scenes, provide a portrait of the life of the churches, 
established by Paul (Troas, Ephesus) and other missionaries (Tyre, 
Ptolemais, Caesarea), that shares fundamental characteristics with 
the church in Jerusalem as summarized in 2:42: instruction (20:7- 
12, 17-38), the breaking of bread (20:7, 11), prayer (20:36; 21:5), 
sharing of possessions (20:34-35), the anticipation of opposition 
(20:23; 21:4, 11). 

The first episode, which relates Paul’s visits to the believers in 
Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia (20:2-12), consists of two incidents. 
(1) Luke relates Paul’s visit to the believers in Macedonia (v. 2a-c) 
and then in Achaia (vv. 2d-3b), the decision to travel overland due 
to a Jewish plot (v. 3c-g), the travel companions of Paul for his 
journey to Jerusalem (v. 4), and Paul’s travel from Corinth via 
Philippi to Troas in the province of Asia (vv. 5-6). (2) Luke 
describes Paul’s meeting with the believers in Troas, where the 
accident and resuscitation of Eutychus occur (vv. 7-12). The 
episode is a narrative with travel notices (vv. 2-3, 5-6) with five 
different geographical terms: Macedonia, Greece, Syria, Troas, 
Philippi, with reports of Paul’s preaching and teaching in Troas (vv. 
7-11), and with a miracle story (vv. 9-12). There is a brief line of 
direct speech in v. 10 in connection with Eutychus’s restoration to 
life. The list in v. 4 itemizes seven associates of Paul (Sopater, 
Aristarchus, Secundus, Gaius, Timothy, Tychicus, Trophimus) and 
four geographical terms (Berea, Thessalonica, Derbe, Asia). 


The second episode narrates Paul’s meeting with the Ephesian 
elders in Miletus (20:13-38) in two incidents: Paul’s travel from 
Troas to Miletus (vv. 13-16), and Paul’s speech before the elders of 
the church from Ephesus (vv. 17-38). The episode is a narrative 
with travel notices (vv. 13-16), with eight geographical terms 
(Assos, Mitylene, Chios, Samos, Miletus, Ephesus, Asia, Jerusalem), 
and a long speech by Paul (vv. 18-35). 

The speech before the Ephesian elders is the fifth speech of Paul 
in Acts.2 It is the only extended speech of Paul before Christians, 
and it is the only speech that is a general speech addressing matters 
relating to the past, present, and future. There are many similarities 


with Paul’s letters: the reminder of Paul’s way of living (v. 18; cf. 1 
Thess 1:5-6; 2:1-12; Phil 4:10-15); missionary work described as 
serving the Lord (v. 19; cf. Rom 1:1; 12:11; Phil 2:22); the emphasis 
on humility (v. 19; cf. 2 Cor 10:1; 11:7; 1 Thess 2:6); reference to 
tears, i.e., personal concern (v. 19; cf. Rom 9:2; 2 Cor 2:4; Phil 
3:18); opposition by Jews (v. 19; cf. 2 Cor 11:24, 26; 1 Thess 2:14- 
16); visiting from house to house (v. 20; cf. Rom 16:5; Col 4:15; 
Phlm 22); profitable teaching (v. 20; cf. Gal 4:16; 2 Cor 4:2); 
preaching to both Jews and Gentiles (v. 21; cf. Rom 1:16; 1 Cor 
9:20); faith in the Lord Jesus (v. 21; cf. Rom 10:9-13); uncertainty 
about the future (v. 22; cf. Rom 15:30-32); lack of concern to 
preserve his own life (v. 24; cf. 2 Cor 4:7-5:10; 6:4-10; Phil 1:19- 
26; 2:17; 3:8); Paul’s task of preaching the gospel of God’s grace (v. 
24; cf. Gal 1:15-16; 2 Cor 6:1); and the point that he is innocent of 
his converts’ blood (v. 26; cf. 1 Thess 2:10). 


This speech to the Ephesian elders is a farewell address. It takes 
place at a scene of leave-taking (departure or death), with family or 
friends (here the latter) assembled; it has a strong hortatory 
(paraenetic) emphasis, with examples drawn from Paul’s earlier 
ministry; it contains a prediction of future events.3 The 
classification as farewell address has prompted some scholars to 
discuss the speech as reflecting epideictic rhetoric;* the epideictic 
and apologetic elements of the speech serve its focus on the future 
(i.e., the speech is deliberative). The structure of the speech has 
been much debated; an analysis in terms of five sections seems most 
plausible:5 introductory retrospect on Paul’s ministry in Ephesus 
(vv. 18-21); prospects of Paul in Jerusalem (vv. 22-24); retrospect 
on Paul’s ministry in Ephesus (vv. 25-27); exhortation of the elders 
regarding their present and future task (vv. 28-31); conclusion, 
with blessing, a final charge to the elders, and a final retrospect on 
Paul’s ministry (vv. 32-35). 

The third episode describes Paul’s visits to believers in Tyre, 
Ptolemais, and Caesarea (21:1-17), narrated in four incidents: 
Paul’s meeting with the believers in Tyre (vv. 1-6); his meeting 
with the believers in Ptolemais (v. 7); his meeting with the believers 
in Caesarea (vv. 8-14); and the journey from Caesarea to Jerusalem 
(vv. 15-17). The episode is a narrative with travel notices (vv. 1-3, 
5-6, 7, 15-17) with ten different geographical terms (Cos, Rhodes, 
Patara, Phoenicia, Cyprus, Syria, Tyre, Ptolemais, Caesarea, 


Jerusalem) and three personal names (in addition to Paul’s: Philip, 
Agabus, Mnason). Direct speech is used for the prophecy of Agabus, 
who announces Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem (v. 11), for Paul’s 
words of comfort to his travel companions and to the Caesarean 
believers (v. 13), and for the believers’ acquiescence to the will of 
the Lord (v. 14). 


On both a literary and a historical level, the contrast between the 
Saul who had persecuted Christians and the Paul who is welcomed 
by Christians who warn him of persecution is striking.6 According 
to 8:3, Saul entered house after house, dragged both men and 
women off, and committed them to prison. Now, as Paul returns to 
Jerusalem and visits the believers in Tyre, Ptolemais, and Caesarea, 
he enters the houses of believers to stay there (21:4, 7, 8); he is 
embraced by husbands and wives (21:5-6); and he is welcomed by 
fathers and daughters (21:8-9), who plead with him not to go to 
Jerusalem, where he will face imprisonment (21:4, 11-12)—in 
churches established by the Greek-speaking believers who had been 
driven out of Jerusalem after the execution of Stephen (8:1, 4; 
11:19). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. Paul Visits Believers in Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia 
(20:2-12) 
A. Paul’s Travels in Macedonia, Achaia, Macedonia, 
and to Troas (20:2-6) 
1. Visits to believers in Macedonia (20:2a-c) 
2. Visits to believers in Greece (Corinth, in Achaia) 
(20:2d-3b) 
3. Plot of the Jews against Paul (20:3c-e) 
4. Decision to return to Jerusalem via Macedonia (20:3f- 
8) 
5. Paul’s seven travel companions (20:4) 
6. The travel companions sail from Corinth to Troas 
(20:5) 
7. Paul travels from Corinth to Philippi and from there 
to Troas (20:6) 
B. Paul’s Meeting with the Believers in Troas and the 
Accident of Eutychus (20:7-12) 
1. Meeting with the believers on the first day of the 


week in an upstairs room (20:7-8) 
2. The fall of Eutychus from the third floor (20:9) 
3. Paul’s intervention (20:10) 
4. Meal and further teaching (20:11a-f) 
5. Paul’s departure from Troas (20:11g) 
6. The recovery of Eutychus (20:12) 
II. Paul Meets with the Ephesian Elders in Miletus 
(20:13-38) 
A. Paul’s Travel from Troas to Miletus (20:13-16) 
1. The travel companions sail from Troas to Assos 
(20:13a-d) 
2. Paul’s overland travel to Assos (20:13e-g) 
3. Sea journey from Assos via Mitylene, Chios, and 
Samos to Miletus (20:14-15) 
4. Paul’s decision not to visit Ephesus (20:16) 
B. Paul’s Meeting with the Elders of the Church in 
Ephesus (20:17-38) 
1. Paul’s invitation to the Ephesian elders to meet him in 
Miletus (20:17) 
2. The arrival of the Ephesian elders in Miletus (20:18a- 
b) 
3. Paul’s address (20:18c-35) 
a. Retrospect on Paul’s ministry in Ephesus (20:18c- 
21) 
i. Paul’s service for the Lord (20:18c-19) 
ii. Paul’s proclamation (20:20-21) 
b. Prospects of Paul in Jerusalem (20:22-24) 
i. Paul’s apprehensions about what will happen in 
Jerusalem (20:22-23) 
ii. Paul’s willingness to die and his dedication to his 
ministry (20:24) 
c. Retrospect on Paul’s ministry in Ephesus (20:25-27) 
i. Paul’s awareness that this is the last encounter 
with the Ephesians (20:25) 
ii. Paul’s faithful discharge of his responsibilities in 
Ephesus (20:26-27) 
d. Exhortation regarding the present and future tasks 
of the elders (20:28-31) 
i. Exhortation to keep watch over both themselves 
and the church (20:28) 


ii. Exhortation to be vigilant about false teachers 
(20:29-31) 
e. Conclusion (20:32-35) 
i. Blessing: Paul entrusts the elders to God and to his 
grace (20:32) 
ii. Paul’s integrity in financial matters (20:33-34) 
iii. Exhortation to support the weak, supported by a 
word of Jesus (20:35) 
4. Paul’s farewell to the Ephesian elders (20:36-38) 
a. Paul and the elders kneel and pray (20:36) 
b. The elders weep, and embrace and kiss Paul (20:37) 
c. The grief of the elders (20:38a-c) 
d. The elders accompany Paul to the ship (20:38d-e) 
II. Paul Visits Believers in Tyre, Ptolemais, and Caesarea 
(21:1-17) 
A. Paul’s Meeting with the Believers in Tyre (21:1-6) 
1. Travel from Miletus via Cos, Rhodes, and Patara to 
Tyre (21:1-3) 
2. The meeting with the believers in Tyre (21:4-6) 
a. Paul stays for seven days (21:4a-c) 
b. The warning of the Spirit not to go to Jerusalem 
(21:4d-f) 
c. The prayer and farewell on the beach (21:5-6) 
B. Paul’s Meeting with the Believers in Ptolemais 
(21:7) 
1. Travel from Tyre to Ptolemais (21:7a-b) 
2. The meeting with the believers in Ptolemais (21:7c-e) 
C. Paul’s Meeting with the Believers in Caesarea (21:8- 
14) 
1. Travel from Ptolemais to Caesarea (21:8a-c) 
2. The meeting with the believers in Caesarea (21:8d- 
14) 
a. The hospitality of Philip the evangelist (21:8d-g) 
b. The daughters of Philip with the gift of prophecy 
(21:9) 
c. The arrival of Agabus (21:10) 
d. The prophecy of Agabus concerning Paul’s 
imprisonment in Jerusalem (21:11) 
e. The advice of the believers not to go to Jerusalem 
(21:12) 


f. Paul’s willingness to die in Jerusalem for the Lord 
Jesus (21:13) 
g. The acquiescence of the believers regarding Paul’s 
plan to go to Jerusalem (21:14) 
D. Paul’s Travel from Caesarea to Jerusalem (21:15- 
17) 
1. The journey from Caesarea to Jerusalem (21:15) 
2. The escort of Caesarean believers (21:16a-c) 
3. The hospitality of Mnason (21:16d-g) 
4. The welcome of the brothers in Jerusalem (21:17) 


Explanation of the Text 


20:2 After he had traveled through those regions [of 
Macedonia] and encouraged the believers with much 
preaching, he came to Greece (SteA0WV SE TA uépn Eketva Kal 
TMAPAKAAEGAC AÙTOÙG AGYW TOAAD NAHEV eig TIv EAAGSa). The 
first travel report of Paul’s return journey from Ephesus to 
Jerusalem via Macedonia and Achaia (19:21) takes him from 
Miletus to Macedonia, and then to Achaia, where he spends the 
winter. From there Paul goes back to Macedonia, then to Troas (vv. 
2-6). The visit to the churches in Macedonia (see on 16:11-12), 
which was important for Paul, as his repeated comments in the 
Corinthian correspondence demonstrates,” is narrated briefly. Luke 
merely mentions the fact that Paul traveled, that he “encouraged” 
(mapakar€éoac; see on 2:40) the believers, and that he engaged in 
much preaching (Aöyw noAA.W).® Luke emphasizes that exhortation 
and encouragement are key elements in Christian preaching.? 


Paul’s comment in 2 Cor 2:12-13 suggests that he traveled from 
Ephesus north to Troas, where he had remarkable opportunities for 
proclaming the gospel. When he entered Macedonia, he certainly 
would have visited the churches he had established in Philippi 
(16:11-40), Thessalonica (17:1-9), and Berea (17:10-15). Paul’s 
comment in Rom 15:19 suggests that he traveled from Macedonia 
to Illyricum,10 the next province to the west, perhaps to test his 
ability to function in a Latin-speaking environment before 
embarking on his mission to Spain (cf. Rom 15:24, 28). In Greece 
(EAAAG), churches existed in Athens (17:16-17, 32-34), Cenchreae 
(Rom 16:1; cf. Acts 18:18), and Corinth (18:1-22). 


20:3 He stayed there for three months. When some Jews 
plotted to cause him harm just as he was about to sail for 
Syria, he decided to return through Macedonia (xotjoac TE 
uAvas Tpeic: yevousvns emtBovaAis avtT® Und THV Tovdaiwv 
HEAAOVTL åváyeoðat EIG TNV Lupiav, EyEveTo yvwuns Tod 
VOOTpEPELV Sta Makesoviac). The three months that Paul spent 
in “Greece,” i.e., in Achaia, is to be connected with his extended 
stay in Corinth over the winter (of AD 56-57), when travel stopped 
and navigation on the Mediterranean was closed.!! According to 
Rom 16:23, Gaius was his host in Corinth, where he wrote the letter 
to the Christians in Rome on the eve of his departure for Jerusalem 
(Rom 15:25) and where he finalized the arrangements for the 
collection that he put together for the church in Jerusalem (cf. 1 
Cor 16:3)—details that Luke does not mention (see on 19:21; 21:18; 
24:17). 

Luke provides no details for the “plot” (€tBovAN) by local Jews 
against Paul. Perhaps the Jews, who had unsuccessfully hoped to 
obtain Paul’s punishment in the legal case they brought before 
Gallio, the Roman governor (18:12-17), recognized the significance 
of Paul’s activities not only for Corinth but for other Jewish 
communities, causing them to take the desperate action of 
eliminating Paul outside of the Roman court system. It has been 
plausibly suggested that Jews who planned to travel to Jerusalem as 
pilgrims for the Passover Festival, taking the same ship that Paul 
would take, hoped to kill him en route to Judea.!2 When Paul was 
informed of the plot, he abandoned his plan to travel from Greece 
to Syria by taking a ship from Corinth across the Aegean Sea. 
Instead, he decided to return to Syria and Jerusalem by first 
traveling overland to Macedonia. 


20:4 He was accompanied by Sopater son of Pyrrhus from 
Berea, Aristarchus and Secundus from Thessalonica, Gaius 
from Derbe, Timothy, and Tychicus and Trophimus from the 
province of Asia (ovuveineto ôè abt Lwratpog Múppov 
BepoLalog, Oeooañovikéœv SE Apiotapxos Kal LEKOÜVSOG, Kal 
Tdioc Agpßalog Kal Tyı60E0G, Aotavoi è Tüxıkog Kal Tp6puıoc). 
The list of seven men who accompany Paul is not explained; Luke 
evidently assumes that his readers know why Christians from 
various regions in which Paul had established churches had 
assembled in Greece with the goal of traveling with Paul to 


Jerusalem. Most scholars interpret the names in the list in terms of 
representatives of the churches that contributed to the collection 
Paul had organized for the church in Jerusalem (24:17; cf. 1 Cor 
16:1-2; 2 Cor 8-9; cf. Rom 15:25, 31). The Macedonian churches 
are represented by Sopater (Berea) and Aristarchus and Secundus 
(Thessalonica), the Galatian churches by Gaius (Derbe) and 
Timothy (Lystra), and the Asian churches by Tychicus and 
Trophimus (Ephesus).13 


Sopater, identified as “son of Pyrrhus,” may be identical with the 
Sosipater mentioned in Rom 16:21.14 Aristarchus, who had been 
arrested in Ephesus (19:29), is also mentioned in 27:2 
(accompanying Paul on his journey as prisoner from Caesarea to 
Rome), in Col 4:10 (as Paul’s fellow prisoner), and in Phlm 24 (as 
Paul’s coworker); he is described here as being a Christian from 
Thessalonica. A second “delegate” from the church in the 
Macedonian capital is Secundus,15 who is mentioned only here in 
the New Testament. Gaius may be the second of Paul’s associates 
arrested in Ephesus (19:29); he is described as a believer “from 
Derbe,” a city in Lycaonia that had been incorporated into the 
province of Galatia. Timothy was Paul’s trusted coworker from 
Lystra in Lycaonia. Tychicus, from the province of Asia, is probably 
identical with the Tychicus mentioned in several of Paul’s letters as 
a “dear brother, a faithful minister.”16 Trophimus is described as an 
Ephesian in 21:29, which suggests he was a Gentile believer; he is 
mentioned in 2 Tim 4:20 as being left behind in Miletus because he 
became ill. 


If these seven men represent churches contributing to Paul’s 
collection for the church in Jerusalem, the fact that Luke mentions 
no representatives from Corinth and from Philippi is striking. Paul 
gave specific instructions to the Corinthian church on how to 
participate in the collection (2 Cor 8-9), and the Philippian church 
had supported Paul financially in the past (Phil 4:10-20). Some 
suggest that the representatives from Corinth and Philippi belonged, 
just like Timothy, to the group that did not travel by ship to Troas 
ahead of Paul but joined Paul on his overland journey through 
Macedonia, celebrating Passover in Philippi. If we add to the group 
mentioned in v. 4 in terms of two delegates from Corinth and two 
delegates from Philippi (perhaps Lucius and Jason, who are 
mentioned in Rom 16:21 between Timothy and Sosipater), we 


would have twelve representatives of seven churches. Some suggest 
that Luke (whose presence seems implied by the first person plural 
in vv. 5-6) was the representative of the church in Philippi; Paul 
may have regarded himself as the representative of the church in 
Corinth. 


20:5-6 These men went on ahead and waited for us in Troas; 
we sailed from Philippi after the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
and five days later we joined them in Troas, where we stayed 
for seven days (oUtOL 8È mpoeAGdvtec Euevov Nuäg Ev Tpwäßı, 
NHEls SE EZENANEÜOAUEV ETA TAG Tupac TOV ACVUWV Ast 
PALIWV Kal HAHOHEV ITPOG AUTOUG Eis THV Tpwäda xpt NuEp@Vv 
nEVTE, ÖnoV SLETplbanev Nuspac Entü). The seven believers 
mentioned in v. 4 sailed from Corinth across the Aegean Sea to 
Troas, where they waited for Paul to arrive. It is unclear why they 
sailed to Troas rather than to Ephesus; time may have been a factor 
(cf. v. 16). Paul and several companions traveled overland from 
Corinth to Philippi, a journey of about 450 miles (730 km.), which 
took about five weeks. 


The departure of Paul’s travel party includes Luke (note “we,” 
NHEIG, in v. 6). The comments in vv. 5-6 resume the “we passages” 
abandoned after Acts 16, suggesting that Luke has remained in 
Philippi during Paul’s missionary work in Athens, Corinth, and 
Ephesus. Paul’s departure from Philippi—i.e., from Neapolis, the 
port of Philippi (cf. 16:11-12)—is dated with reference to the Feast 
of Unleavened Bread, which was connected with the Feast of 
Passover (TO mdoya; cf. Luke 22:1).17 Passover (the 14th day of 
Nisan) was celebrated in AD 57 on April 7, which left five weeks for 
the journey from Philippi via Troas, Miletus, Tyre, and Caesarea to 
Jerusalem, which Paul wants to reach in time for Pentecost (May 
29, AD 57; cf. 20:16). The comment in v. 6 suggests that Paul 
celebrated the Feast of Passover and Unleavened Bread with the 
Jewish Christians of Philippi. 


The preposition “later” (GypU), used in connection with “five 
days,” means either that Paul and his party sailed “within” five 
days, or, more plausibly in the context, that the sea voyage from 
Philippi/Neapolis to Troas lasted five days, a plausible time since 
the ship would be sailing against the wind in the springtime. Given 
Paul’s hurry to reach Jerusalem (cf. v. 16), the fact that Paul and 
his associates spend seven days in Troas appears to be due to the 


schedule of the ship that Paul must board for his journey to Syria, 
rather than to the “open door” that Paul had (presumably on an 
earlier occasion) in Troas (2 Cor 2:12-13). 


20:7-8 On the first day of the week, when we came together to 
break bread, Paul instructed the believers. Because he 
intended to leave the next day, he extended his speech until 
midnight. There were many lamps in the upstairs room where 
we were meeting (Ev SE TH Ula TOV vaßßATwv OVVNYLEVOV NU@Vv 
KAGoal Gptov, Ò TabA0¢ SLEAEYETO avtois LEALOV e€levat TH 
ETAUPLOV, NAPETELVEV TE TOV AÓyov HEXPL HEGOVUKTIOU. Noav è 
Aauráðeç ikavai EV TH únepww OV pev ovvnypévon. The 
second incident of this episode (20:2-12) relates Paul’s meeting 
with the believers in Troas (vv. 7-12). Luke provides the following 
details about the meeting of the Christians in Troas. 


(1) The community of believers gathered “on the first day of the 
week,” with Paul planning to leave after sunrise the next day. This 
was probably a regular meeting of the community rather than an ad 
hoc gathering because of Paul’s presence in the city. If Jewish 
reckoning is used, the day of the meeting was Saturday evening; if 
the Roman week is used, the first day of the week was Sunday. 
However, the overlay of Jewish, Roman, and Greek practices of 
reckoning the beginning of the day from sunset, from midnight, or 
from sunrise, respectively, creates difficulties for understanding 
what Luke’s readers would have assumed; the meeting could have 
taken place on Saturday night and early Sunday morning,!8 or on 
Sunday evening and Monday morning.!? There are too many 
variables to be certain on this issue, although a meeting on Sunday 
seems most plausible.20 


(2) The community of believers met in the evening, with lamps 
illuminating the room (v. 8). Paul taught until midnight (v. 7). 
Paul’s stated intention of leaving Troas the next day suggests that 
the meetings of the church usually did not last that late. The timing 
of the meeting in the evening is probably because most believers 
would have had to work from morning until evening; only the rich 
were free in the afternoons. Eutychus’s drowsiness is not explained 
by the “many lamps”?! but by the fact that this meeting lasted well 
into the night. The many lamps were probably brought to the upper 
room by the believers traveling from their houses to the meeting 
place through the (unlit) streets of the city. 


(3) The community of believers came together in order to “break 
bread,” i.e., to share a meal, as was the practice in the community 
of Jesus’ followers in Jerusalem (cf. 2:42, 46) and of the Christian 
communities established by Paul (cf. 1 Cor 11:17-34). If 1 Cor 11 is 
any indication, Jesus’ death (the Lord’s Supper) would have been 
remembered at the beginning and end of the meal. Most likely the 
meeting began with the meal, followed by the teaching. 


(4) The community gathered for teaching. Paul “instructed” 
(SteA€yETO; see on 17:2) the believers; the Greek term describes 
either a discussion of a topic or a series of topics by one person 
(sermon, lecture), or a conversation about a topic or topics between 
two or more persons (dialogue, discussion). On the importance of 
teaching see on 2:42. Paul had recently written a long letter to the 
Christians in Rome as a summary of the gospel he had preached and 
defended since his conversion; it is not implausible to think that in 
this long meeting Paul explained the gospel and the life of believers 
in Jesus along the same lines. 


(5) The meeting took place in an “upstairs room” of a house that 
had three stories, i.e., the second story above ground level (v. 9). 
This location suggests that the church met in a large house, perhaps 
a tenement building, in the center of Troas, rather than in a villa 
belonging to a rich person (which would have had one story only, 
or two if built on a slope). 


20:9 A young man named Eutychus, who had been sitting at 
the window, sank into a deep sleep as Paul spoke at length. 
When he was sound asleep, he fell from the third story to the 
ground below, and was picked up dead (KadeLöuevog é TIC 
veavias OvduaTl EÜTLXOG nÀ TÄG OUpiSoc, KATAPEPOHEVOG ÜNVW 
Babel SLadEeyon£vov ToD HavaAou En AEIOV, KATEVEXHEIG AO 
TOU Unvovu ExeoEev And TOU TploTEyOU KATW Kal řpðN veEKpdc). 
The meeting of the congregation with Paul teaching was interrupted 
by the commotion that resulted from Eutychus’s fall from the third 
story to the street. Eutychus was a common Greek name; the fact 
that it means “Lucky One” is a coincidence. 


The narrative is told with vivid detail. Eutychus was a young man 
(veavias), i.e., between eighteen and thirty years old (see on 2:17; 
in v. 12 he is described as naig [“boy”], which suggests a youth 
below the age of puberty). He was sitting “at the window” while 


Paul was speaking “at length.”22 Eutychus sank into a “deep sleep,” 
with the passive tense of the verb “sank” (KaTtapepönevoc) 
suggesting that a force stronger than his will pulled him down into 
a profound slumber, a fact mentioned twice.23 As Eutychus lost 
control over his posture, he “fell” out of the window “to the ground 
below”; some believers who noticed what had happened rushed 
outside and picked him up; his lifeless body on the pavement 
looked “dead” (vekpöcg). There is no reason to assume that the 
young man only appeared to be dead and that the miracle consisted 
in Eutychus’s surviving the fall. 


20:10 Paul went down, threw himself upon him, put his arms 
around him, and said, “Do not be alarmed! There is life in him” 
(Kataßüg 8è 6 IIaÜAo0G énémeoev aUTW Kal ovpmEeptAaBwv esinev: 
un SopuBetobe, yap Woy avtot Ev autWw ott). Paul’s 
intervention is narrated with four verbs formulated in the aorist 
tense, suggesting completed actions: he “went down” (KkaTtaßdäc) 
from the meeting room on the third floor to the street; he “threw” 
(€émeoev) himself on top of the lifeless body of Eutychus; he “put 
his arms around him” (ouunepraßwv); he spoke (eimev) to the 
other believers, commanding them not to be agitated. The reason 
for his quiet confidence is his prophetic insight that “there is life in 
him,” a statement that is performative: “he was dead, but now there 
is life in him as a result of my action.” 


Biblically literate readers would be reminded of resuscitations of 
dead people by Elijah and Elisha (1 Kings 17:19-22; 2 Kings 4:34- 
35); Christian readers would be reminded of resuscitations effected 
by Jesus (Luke 7:11-15, the son of the widow of Nain; 8:49-56, the 
daughter of Jairus; John 11:38-44, Lazarus); readers of Acts would 
be reminded of a resuscitation in the ministry of Peter (9:36-41, 
Dorcas). The resuscitation of Eutychus places Paul in the line of the 
prophets from the Old Testament to Jesus and to Peter, 
demonstrating that the life-giving power of God (cf. Rom 4:17) was 
present in Paul’s ministry in similar ways. 


20:11-12 Then he went upstairs and broke bread and ate. 
After he conversed with them for a long time until dawn, he 
departed. They took the boy home alive and were greatly 
comforted (dvaBdc è Kal KAdoas TOV ÄPTOV Kal YELOALEVOG Ep’ 
ikavov TE ÖHLANOAaG äxpl avyiic, oOUTwWS EENAHEV. yayov è TOV 


nala COvtTa Kal mapeKANOnoav ov pETpiwsc). Paul’s actions after 
the miracle are narrated succinctly with five verbs, all formulated in 
the aorist tense: he “went upstairs” (GvaBdc), i.e., back to the 
meeting room on the third story; he “broke bread” (KAdoac TOV 
üptov), perhaps commencing another meal in the small hours of the 
night; he “ate” (yevoduevoc); i.e., he consumed the meal, 
presumably with the other believers; he “conversed” (OuAnoas) 
with the believers, an activity emphasized by two temporal 
qualifications (“for a long time” and “until dawn”); then Paul 
“departed” (EöfABev), either to catch a few hours of sleep or to 
embark on his overland journey to Assos. 


The reality of the miracle that brought Eutychus back to life is 
demonstrated by the remarks in v. 12: the believers “took” the boy 
who was “alive”; i.e., he was probably able to walk, led by members 
of the congregation. It seems that after Eutychus had been restored 
to life, they had brought him back to the meeting room upstairs 
before Paul ate and continued his teaching. Rather than stating that 
the believers were astounded by the miracle, Luke asserts that they 
were “comforted” (stapeKA.NOnoav). 


20:13 We went ahead to the ship and set sail for Assos, where 
we planned to take Paul on board. He had arranged this 
because he wanted to travel overland (pEic 8è npoeAHöVTeEG est 
TO nA0lov åvýxðnpev mi Tv Aooov EKEldev pEAXOVTEG 
àvañaupávew tov MNaðAov: ottwco yàp Statetayuévoc Åv 
HEAAWV AUTOG xneğeúetv). The second episode, which narrates 
Paul’s meeting with the Ephesian elders in Miletus (20:13-38), also 
begins with a travel report (vv. 13-16). Some of Paul’s associates, 
including the narrator of the “we passages” (Luke), boarded a ship 
in Troas and sailed south, then east, passing between the island of 
Lesbos and the mainland around Cape Lekton to Assos, a distance of 
perhaps 43 miles (70 km.), which could be covered in eight to 
seventeen hours. Paul had arranged, presumably with the ship’s 
captain, to be taken on board in Assos because he wanted to travel 
on foot. The distance overland from Troas to Assos was about 30 
miles (50 km.), which would have taken two days. Luke does not 
explain why Paul decided to travel overland.?* 


20:14-15 When he met us at Assos, we took him on board and 
sailed to Mitylene. The next day we sailed from there and 


arrived off Chios. On the next day we crossed over to Samos, 
and on the following day we arrived at Miletus (wc è 
ovveBarArEev Nulv cic THY Acoov, AvaraßoVvTeg aAUTOV HAGOLEV 
eis Mitvanvny, KaKei®ev AnonAEVvoavtTes Ti Entob 
KAatnvrnoanev dvtiKpus Xiov, tÅ è tép mapePaAOouEV sic 
Layov, Ti SE Eyouevyn HAGouEv eis MiAntov). The ship that took 
Paul and his associates from Assos to Miletus—a distance of about 
125 miles (200 km.), covered in four days of travel—sailed south to 
Mitylene, the chief town on the eastern coast of the island of 
Lesbos. The next day the ship continued on a southerly course, 
rounding Cape Malia, sailing between the peninsula of Chalkitis 
west of Smyrna and the island of Chios, presumably putting into the 
chief town on the eastern coast also called Chios. 


The next day the ship continued south, sailing through the 
straights between the island of Chios and Cape Argennon on the 
mainland toward the west coast of the island of Samos, arriving in 
the chief town also called Samos. The trip from Samos to Miletus 
was only 20 miles (35 km.), which would have taken nine hours of 
sailing against headwinds. Miletus was a major port south of 
Ephesus. 


20:16 Paul had decided to sail past Ephesus so that he would 
not lose time in the province of Asia, because he was in a hurry 
to reach Jerusalem by the Feast of Pentecost, if possible 
(kekpiket yap ó TlatAoc napanAeloaı TNV "EPEoov, Öns uÀ 
yévnTtat avT® ypovotpiBijoat Ev th Aoig gomevsev yàp ei 
Suvatov ein aUTW TNV Nu£pav Tig HEVTNKOOTÄG yevéobat sic 
TepooöA. una). The decision to bypass Ephesus was probably made 
in Troas when Paul arranged for a passage on a ship; ships that 
wanted to reach the eastern Mediterranean as fast as possible “may 
have deliberately avoided entering the gulf of Ephesus, especially if 
the silting there was already causing delays.”25 


Apart from the need to travel “in a hurry” since he wanted to 
reach Jerusalem in time for the Feast of Pentecost (see on 2:1),26 
another reason to avoid Ephesus may have been the possibility of 
becoming entangled in legal matters linked with the guild of 
silversmiths, who possibly brought Paul’s situation to the local 
courts and to the Roman governor (see 19:35-40). Since the 
congregation in Ephesus was large, Paul could anticipate a 
prolonged visit of a week or two, which would delay the journey to 


Syria. Paul wants to reach Jerusalem by Pentecost (May 29, AD 57) 
and then travel to Rome, presumably in early summer, before 
moving to Spain in the fall of AD 57 or in the spring of AD 58. 


20:17-18b From Miletus he sent a message to Ephesus and 
called for the elders of the church to meet him. When they 
arrived, he said to them (ånò è tÄG MunNToV neubag eig 
"EPEOOV HETEKAAEOATO TOUG mpEOBUTEPOUG TÄG EKKANOIAG. WG SE 
NAPEYEVOVTO POT avTOV Einev aUTOIc). The second incident of 
this episode relates Paul’s meeting with the elders of the church in 
Ephesus (vv. 17-38). It begins with Paul’s invitation to the Ephesian 
elders to come to meet him in Miletus. The journey of Paul’s 
emissary—one of his associates who conveyed Paul’s message to 
Ephesus—and the return journey of the elders would have taken 
four days each.27 The “elders” (npeoßütepou, i.e., the official 
leaders of the congregation, presumably had been appointed by 
Paul when he established the church, a fact that implies the 
apostolic authority of Paul with regard to both the elders and the 
congregation (cf. 11:30; 14:23). Paul speaks to the elders of the 
church in Ephesus as soon as they arrive. 


20:18c-19 “You know how I have lived with you the whole 
time from the day that I set foot in the province of Asia. I 
served the Lord as his slave with all humility and with tears, 
and in the midst of the trials that happened to me because of 
the plots of the Jews (ueis Exiotaobe, And mpWTNS ÅuÉpaç Aq’ 
Ñs Eneßnv eic tv Aoiav, mc LEO’ VUBV TOV nÄVTa ypdvOV 
EYEVÖLNV, SOVAEVOV TH KUPLW HETA TÄONG TANELVOPPOOUVNG Kal 
SakpVaV Kal TELPAOUWV TÜV OLUBAVTWV LOL Ev Taic ExtBOVAAIC 
TOV Iovsalwv). This address before the Ephesian elders is the only 
speech of Paul in Acts presented to Christian believers. As Paul 
reviews his past ministry in Ephesus (vv. 18-21, 24, 25, 27, 31, 33- 
35), anticipates events that might transpire in Jerusalem (vv. 22- 
24), and reminds the elders of their tasks (vv. 28-31), he focuses 
not so much on himself but on the identity of the church, whose 
survival does not depend on him but on adhering to the gospel and 
understanding its origin in God, Jesus, and the Holy Spirit. 

The first section of the speech (vv. 18c-21) reviews Paul’s 
ministry in Ephesus with a strong focus on the gospel. Paul begins 
by describing his service for the Lord (vv. 18c-19). (1) His ministry 


was public ministry. The elders personally knew Paul and his 
ministry when he lived in Ephesus. He is no stranger to them. He is 
the missionary through whose teaching they came to faith in Jesus; 
he is the pastor who helped them understand the consequences of 
the truth of the gospel for their lives; and, even more important, he 
is a former colleague in the ministry of the gospel in the city of 
Ephesus and thus their brother and friend. 


(2) Paul’s ministry was corporate ministry. He lived with them, 
not in the splendid isolation of some missionary headquarters but in 
the same environment in which they lived. 


(3) Paul’s ministry was exemplary ministry. They understand how 
(st@c) he lived, they observed his missionary and pastoral practices, 
they noted his lifestyle, and they saw his courage in the face of 
potentially deadly opposition. 


(4) Paul’s ministry was subservient ministry. He “served 
[SovAEVWV] the Lord as his slave”; i.e., he consented to and carried 
out the will of Jesus, Israel’s crucified and risen Messiah and Lord. 28 
Most English translations downplay the significance of the strong 
term 80VAElw, which does not simply mean “serve” but “to be 
owned by another, be a slave” and “to act or conduct oneself as one 
in total service to another, perform the duties of a slave.”29 Paul 
repeatedly and prominently describes himself as a (lit.) “slave of 
Jesus the Messiah” (Rom 1:1; 1 Cor 7:22; Gal 1:10; Phil 1:1; Titus 
1:1). 

(5) Paul’s ministry was selfless ministry. He worked “with all 
humility” (ETà dons Tanelvoppoobvnc)—not for selfish reasons 
but with selfless devotion to the Lord, an attitude fitting a slave. 
Humility (or “modesty”) means, negatively, renouncing any will to 
rule, and, positively, serving with goodness and understanding. 3° 
Interpreted in the context of Phil 2:3, humility is the opposite of 
selfish striving for advantage (£&pıdela) and of exaggerated self- 
evaluation (KEvo80&la).31 


(6) Paul’s ministry was embattled ministry. There were “tears,” 
the result of deep-seated anguish, profound distress, and heartfelt 
sorrow caused by the unbelief of many Jews in Ephesus who 
hatched “plots” to cause him harm.32 This opposition resulted in 
situations that Paul endured as “trials” (s€lpaopoi), i.e., as 
afflictions that tested his love for the Jews (more so than his 
commitment to his missionary commission that the Lord had given 


him).33 


20:20-21 I have not kept silent about anything that is 
profitable for you; I have proclaimed everything to you, as I 
taught you publicly and from house to house. I was bearing 
witness to both Jews and Greeks about repentance toward God 
and about faith in our Lord Jesus (WG obv ÜNEOTEN.AUNV TOV 
OLUPEPÖVTWV TOD un AvayyeiAal uv Kal St8dEat uç Snpooia 
Kal kat’ oikouc, dlanapTupönevog Tovsaiots TE Kal "EAANOLV TNV 
EIG HEÖV HETÄVOLAV Kal IOTLV EIG TOV KUPLOV Nu@v Tnootv). Paul 
now describes his preaching (vv. 20-21). What he emphasizes is not 
only characteristic of his own missionary and pastoral activity, but 
also the ministry of all witnesses of the gospel. Paul describes the 
means, process, venue, audience, and content of the witness of the 
church. 


(1) Christian witness involves oral proclamation. Paul has “not 
kept silent”; i.e., he did not avoid speaking to people about Jesus. 
This verb (ÜnooTEAAw) emphasizes the boldness and frankness of 
Paul’s preaching. Or the verb can denote here “to withhold, to hold 
back,” which would mean that Paul emphasizes the completeness of 
his preaching in which he did not withhold the truth. There is no 
reason why both meanings could not be intended. The point is that 
Paul has spoken about the gospel with the result that people heard 
what was spoken, always with a reaction—some accepting his 
message while others opposed it. 


(2) Christian witness communicates critical information. Paul 
emphasizes that he “proclaimed” (dvayyeiAat) everthing to them; 
i.e., he provided information about God’s new revelation, he 
announced Jesus as Israel’s Messiah, and he taught about the 
significance of Jesus’ death, resurrection, and exaltation.3* Paul also 
“taught” (St8dgau); i.e., he provided a structured explanation of the 
gospel, with the goal that the Ephesians would remember the 
content of the teaching. And Paul asserts that he was “bearing 
witness” (StapapTUupOuEevos); i.e., he was eager to “make a solemn 
declaration about the truth” of the message that he proclaimed and 
to “exhort with authority in matters of extraordinary importance.”35 
Christian preaching is not a rhetorical event for the promotion of 
the fame of the speaker and for the entertainment of the audience. 
It is more consequential than the education of the youth taught by 
knowledgeable teachers, and more serious than the situation in a 


court of law where witnesses relate what they have seen and heard. 
Christian preaching is critical because it informs about the 
revelation of God’s grace and God’s judgment in the coming of his 
Messiah. 


(3) Christian witness happens in public and private venues. Paul 
preached and taught the gospel “publicly”: in the synagogues,36 in 
the lecture hall of Tyrannus, and in the agora (forum), the center of 
Greco-Roman cities.37 And he preached and taught “from house to 
house” (KaT’ oikouc), i.e., in private homes, particularly of 
believers in whose houses new converts and the curious gathered. 38 
Paul’s greetings in 1 Cor 16:19-20 document the existence of 
several house churches in Ephesus. Both his message and his mode 
of life were consistent, whether he appeared in public or spoke in 
private.39 


(4) Christian witness addresses any audience (v. 21). Paul 
preached and taught both Jews and Greeks.40 He spoke before his 
fellow Jews, members of God’s people who knew the Scriptures and 
were waiting for the Messiah. He spoke before Greeks—in the 
synagogue, where he encountered God-fearers (Gentiles who 
sympathized with the beliefs and practices of the Jewish people), 
and in the forum, where he encountered anybody who happened to 
be in there—including philosophers (17:17-18), rich and poor, men 
and women. Paul proclaimed the gospel to all human beings, 
without ethnic, religious, social, or gender distinctions. 


(5) Christian witness proclaims “repentance” (uetTávotav; see on 
2:38) toward God and “faith” (nioTıg; see on 4:4) in Jesus Christ. 
Repentance is necessary because all people, both Jews and Gentiles, 
have sinned and face God’s wrath of judgment (Rom 1:18-3:20). 
The position of the phrase “toward God” highlights Paul’s focus on 
God. People must acknowledge and express regret for their 
rebellion against God the Creator—rebellion expressed in perverted 
thinking about God and the world and themselves as well in 
perverted lifestyles—and turn to the one true and living God to 
serve him on his own terms.*! The positive side of repentance is 
faith in the Lord Jesus. All people must acknowledge Jesus as 
Israel’s crucified Messiah and risen Lord, who is the only Savior 
from God’s impending judgment. 42 


On some occasions Paul stressed the need to turn away from 
worshiping images made by human hands;43 on other occasions he 


emphasized the need for faith in Jesus as Israel’s crucified and risen 
Messiah.44 Thus both repentance and faith are related to God as 
well as to Jesus: repentance before God involves coming to faith in 
Jesus,45 and believing in Jesus involves turning away from 
everything that displeases God.4¢ In v. 20 Paul’s message is 
described as what “is profitable.” The gospel benefits those who 
come to faith in Jesus (the forgiveness of sins, the reconciliation 
with God), it brings an advantage to the believers (acquittal on the 
day of judgment), and it is profitable and useful for the everyday 
life of the believers (providing knowledge of God’s will concerning 
holy living in an unholy world). 


20:22-23 And now, compelled by the Spirit, I am going to 
Jerusalem without knowing what will happen to me there. I 
only know that the Holy Spirit testifies to me in city after city 
that imprisonment and hardships await me (kai viv ioù 
SeSeuEvocg yw TH nVeluati mopevouat Eig TepovooANnu Ta Ev 
AUT; OLVAVTNOOVTA LOL un EidWc, MAAV OTL TO nveüna TO Äylov 
KATA nÖALV SlapapTUpETai LOL A€EyOV OTL deonA Kal HALWEIG LE 
uévovotv). In the second part of his speech,47 Paul describes his 
prospects in Jerusalem, the city he plans to reach in a few weeks 
(vv. 22-24). 

Paul begins by asserting that he does not know what will happen 
when he arrives in Jerusalem. He is going to Jerusalem “compelled” 
by the Spirit, i.e., under divine constraint.48 In the context of 
passages that emphasize the guidance of the Holy Spirit in Paul’s 
missionary work (13:2, 4, 9; 16:6-7; 19:21), and in the context of 
the reference to the Holy Spirit in v. 23 in connection with 
imprisonment and dangers waiting for him (cf. 21:6), the phrase 
“by the Spirit” (TO nveluartı, instrumental dative) refers not to 
Paul’s human spirit deciding to go to Jerusalem, but to God’s Spirit, 
who imposed on him the necessity of visiting Jerusalem again. 


The assertion that he does not know what will happen once he 
arrives in the city is qualified by the assertion that the Holy Spirit 
informs him that “imprisonment” (Seoud; “bonds, fetters”) and 
“hardships” (OA perc) await him there. Paul does not know the 
sequence of events or the outcome. He had been imprisoned in 
Philippi but was released (16:19-40), and he had been arrested and 
brought before the governor of the province of Achaia but was let 
go (18:12-17). He does not know all the details, but he knows he 


will be imprisoned. The association of being constrained by the 
Holy Spirit in his missionary work and travels with a lack of 
knowledge is not really surprising. While God guides Paul’s 
movements and even gives him supernatural, revelatory insight into 
what he should do (cf. 16:6-7; 18:9-10), the sequence and nature of 
events are either the result of his own decisions or of powers he 
cannot control. As it turns out, the imprisonment and trials he faces 
in Jerusalem do in fact not lead to his execution. Rather, he reaches 
the city of Rome, as he had planned, albeit as a prisoner. 


20:24 However, I do not count my life as having any value for 
myself; my only aim is to finish the course and the ministry 
that I received from the Lord Jesus—the ministry of bearing 
witness to the good news of God’s grace (GAA’ OUSEVÖG AGYOU 
TOLODHAL THY WUYNV Tiav EHALTW WC TEAELWOAL TOV SpOLOV 
uou Kal TNV ölakoviav ñv EXaßov mapa Tov Kupiou TInood, 
SlapapTUpacbal TO EVayyEALOV TÄG XApLTog TOU GEod). As Paul 
relates his anticipation of imprisonment in Jerusalem, he is willing 
to die in fulfilling his ministry. He has two basic convictions. First, 
he does not consider his life to be (lit.) “worth a single word”;?? i.e., 
his life has value less for himself than for the Lord. If the 
imprisonment in Jerusalem leads to his execution, he is willing to 
suffer the loss of his life, since that visit is not his own idea but part 
of God’s plan. Second, he is fully and immovably dedicated to the 
task given to him by Jesus. Paul describes his self-understanding as 
preacher of the gospel as follows. 


(1) Paul’s life is a “course” (S8p6u0c) that has a definite purpose. 
The Greek term describes a run in a stadium from one end to the 
other and the race course itself, which, depending on the stadium, 
was between 175 and 208 yards (160 and 190 m.). The metaphor of 
the athlete running, as used by Paul, communicates goal-oriented 
behavior, arduous effort, and proclamation of the gospel.5° The 
term ŝpóuoç thus connotes Paul’s total life commitment to his task, 
an absolute dedication of all aspects of his ministry, a resolute 
concentration of mind and will to his task, and a determined 
willingness to bear pain and suffering.5! 


(2) Paul’s life is “ministry” (Staxovia). The Greek term does not 
automatically denote the menial service of social-ethical support 
ministries, but emphasizes an official commissioning for a particular 
task as well as the responsibility and obligation necessary for the 


person who received the assignment (see on 1:25; 6:1). Paul’s 
ministry is his task of proclaiming, teaching, explaining, and 
defending the gospel.52 That his missionary and pastoral work is 
described as ötaKovla places him on the same level as the Twelve 
(cf. 1:25). 


(3) Paul wants to “finish” the course well; i.e., he wants to keep 
running to the end and accomplish what he can. He wants to 
proclaim and explain the gospel in Jerusalem yet again, as the Spirit 
requires him to do, even if it results in suffering. He refuses to give 
up, which means that impending imprisonment in Jerusalem will 
not keep him from going there. He travels constrained by God’s 
Spirit, and he will continue on this course, even if it means losing 
his life. 


(4) Paul received his ministry from “the Lord Jesus.” His life and 
work as a missionary were not his own choice, but a commission he 
“received” (&Xaßov) from Christ. The position of “Lord” (kupioc) 
before Jesus underscores the authority of Jesus as the crucified, 
risen, and exalted Messiah who spoke to Paul from the heavenly 
reality of God’s glory and who commissioned him as his “chosen 
instrument to carry my name before Gentiles and kings, and the 
people of Israel” (9:15).53 


(5) Paul is a witness. His task and ministry is “bearing witness” 
(SlanapTlpaodaı; see on 8:25). As a witness (ÁpTUG; see on 1:8) 
he attests to what he has seen and heard—the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior of the world. 
While he was not an eyewitness of these events, he has personally 
seen the risen Jesus. He is a witness in the sense that he testifies to 
realities that will allow others to accept the truth about Jesus. 


(6) Paul proclaims “the good news of God’s grace.” The “good 
news” (TO elayy£Alov), the gospel, is about the “grace” (xdptc) 
given by God to those who repent of their sins, who turn from false 
gods and from preconceived ideas about how Israel’s God has to 
act, and who come to faith in Jesus as Messiah and Savior whose 
life, death, resurrection, and exaltation as Lord atones for sin and 
gives new life.54 Paul’s preaching is summarized in vv. 25, 27, 28, 
32 with the terms “kingdom” (BaotWsia), “the whole will of God” 
(noa r) BovAN tov 9E00), God’s acquiring a covenant people 
through Jesus’ blood shed on the cross; and, again, “grace.” 


20:25 And now I know that none of you among whom I went 
about proclaiming the kingdom will ever see me again (kai viv 
[800 éyW ola STL OVKETL SpEeobE TO mpOOWNOV LOL DuEtc NÁVTEÇ 
Ev OLG 8LÄAH0V Krploowv TV Paoeiav). In the third section of 
his speech, Paul again reviews his ministry in Ephesus (vv. 25-27). 
He begins by making a point about the future: this will be his last 
encounter with Ephesian believers (cf. v. 38). Paul is traveling to 
Jerusalem (v. 16) and then plans to go to Rome (19:21), where he 
hopes to receive support and help for the next phase of his 
missionary work in Spain (Rom 15:24-28). Paul’s arrest in 
Jerusalem and his captivity in Caesarea (21:18-26:32) delays his 
plans of visiting Rome, which he eventually reaches, albeit as a 
prisoner (27:1-28:31). 

It appears that Paul was released after two years of imprisonment 
in Rome, engaged in missionary work in Spain, and returned to the 
east, spending time on Crete (Titus 1:5), in Nicopolis in the 
province of Epirus (Titus 3:12), in Macedonia (1 Tim 1:3), and in 
Troas in the province of Asia (2 Tim 4:13).55 If he did not return to 
Ephesus during his last journeys in the Aegean regions, his 
premonition in v. 25 proved to be correct; if he did visit Ephesus, 
his premonition would have been premature. 


Paul describes his ministry in Ephesus in terms of proclamation 
(Knpvoowv), whose content he summarizes with the term 
“kingdom” (Baot\gia; see on 1:3), a term that underlines the 
continuity between the preaching of Jesus (Luke 4:43; 8:1; 9:11; 
Acts 1:3), of the Twelve (Luke 8:10), and of the Jerusalem church 
(cf. Acts 8:12). Paul’s preaching is summarized in terms of the 
“kingdom of God” in 19:8; 28:23, 31 (cf. 14:22) as well. 


20:26-27 Therefore, I declare to you today that I am not 
responsible for the blood of anyone; for I have not hesitated to 
proclaim to you the whole will of God (816TL papTUpopat Üulv Ev 
Ti] OFMEPOV NEPA OTL Kadapög eiut And TOD aiatos mAVTwWV: OU 
yàp UreoTelAdunv TOŬ un avayyeiAat mioav TV BovANnV Tob 
Əeoð vutv). Paul’s next point asserts the faithful discharge of his 
ministry during his time in Ephesus. The strong verb “declare” 
(napTlponaıu),56 denoting a solemn declaration, and the emphatic 
“today” mark Paul’s statement as essential for his self-understanding 
as a preacher of the gospel. Paul is “not responsible for the blood of 


anyone”; he is “pure,” i.e., free and thus innocent of the (eternal) 
death of anyone in Ephesus. 


Paul makes the same assertion in 18:6 concerning the Jews in 
Corinth (see there for Old Testament parallels). He has fulfilled the 
responsibility that the prophet Ezekiel had been given as “a 
watchman for the people of Israel,” whom God had commissioned 
to warn the wicked from their wicked ways in order to save their 
lives (Ezek 3:17-21). The conjunction at the beginning of Paul’s 
statement (öLÖTL) explains why he can depart from Ephesus and the 
province of Asia without planning a return visit and further 
preaching. He has made sure that all people were warned of God’s 
judgment and heard the gospel. If people reject the gospel, he is not 
responsible for their condemnation. 


The contrast of Paul’s statement with his involvement in the 
stoning of Stephen (7:58) and the interrogation and imprisonment 
of followers of Jesus (8:3) is not “strange”5” but an indication of the 
radical nature of God’s forgiveness and of Paul’s conversion. He was 
indeed responsible for the blood that Christians shed when he 
persecuted them, but this sin was forgiven when he received God’s 
grace and Jesus’ commission to bring about obedience to God and 
to Jesus Christ the Lord (Rom 1:5)—a commission he consistently 
and faithfully discharged since his encounter with the risen Lord on 
the road to Damascus. 


Paul never “hesitated” (UmeoTElAdunv; see on v. 20) to preach; 
i.e., he never held back or avoided proclaiming5® the whole purpose 
and will of God59 concerning the salvation of Jews and Gentiles 
through Jesus, Israel’s crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah, Savior, 
and Lord. If Jews and Gentiles have refused to turn from their 
wicked ways and come to faith in Jesus as Savior (cf. 3:26; 13:38- 
41; 14:15; 17:30-31), they alone are responsible for the 
consequences of their condemnation: they have heard from Paul 
everything that they needed to hear in order to receive salvation. 
This is why Paul can leave, never to return. 


20:28 Keep watch over yourselves and over the whole flock, in 
which the Holy Spirit has appointed you as overseers with the 
task of shepherding the church of God, which he has acquired 
with his own blood (spooExeTe Eavtotc Kal mavti TH TOLUVIW, 
EV @ ÖnÄG TO nveüna TO GyLtov EHETO EnLOKÖNOULG TOWAaiveEt TV 


EKKANoiav TOU SEO, MV MEPLENOLNOATO Sta TOU aiatoc Tov 
iSiov). In the fourth section of his address, Paul exhorts the 
Ephesian elders concerning the present and future tasks and 
responsibilities in the church (vv. 28-31), more particularly 
concerning their own and the community’s spiritual integrity (v. 
28) and concerning false teachers from outside and from inside the 
church (vv. 29-31). 


The “elders” (apeoBUtTepol) of v. 17 are described here as 
“overseers” (EnloKonoUl), a term that generally denotes “one who 
has the responsibility of safeguarding or seeing to it that something 
is done in the correct way, guardian”; in the Greco-Roman world, an 
éstoKomoc is “one who has a definite function or fixed office of 
guardianship and related activity within a group” and who is thus 
an “overseer,” a term that is a better rendering of the Greek than 
the loanword “bishop,” which is “too technical and loaded with late 
historical baggage for precise signification of usage of EnloKonoc” 
(BDAG).60 This term is used in the LXX for God as judge of the 
ungodly (Job 20:29), for military leaders (Num 31:14; Judg 9:28; 2 
Kgs 11:15), for rulers of the people (Isa 60:17), and for supervisors 
in the temple (Num 4:16; 2 Kgs 11:18; 12:12; 2 Chr 34:12, 17; Neh 
11:22). In Greek texts, the term can be used for the gods who watch 
over people or objects given to them, for the captain of a ship, for 
various offices, particularly local officials and officers of clubs or 
associations, and for religious officials in temples. °1 


While some link the origin of the use of the term in the New 
Testament with the temple overseers in Judaism or with the 
officials in Greek associations, others suggest a connection with the 
mebagger of Qumran, a figure who has responsibility for teaching, 
judging the members of the community, handling money, assigning 
work, and examining candidates for membership.®2 The tradition- 
historical origin of the term is less important than its use in the New 
Testament (cf. Phil 1:1; 1 Tim 3:2; Titus 1:7; 1 Pet 2:25). In the 
context of Luke’s narrative of Paul’s ministry (vv. 17, 28 cf. 14:23), 
as supported by the evidence of Paul’s letters, including the Pastoral 
Epistles, the two designations of “elder” and “overseer” refer to the 
same office.°3 While “elder” connotes the age, experience, and 
wisdom of the leaders of the Christian communities, “overseer” 
underlines “the more active side of their work in managing affairs, 
guarding the group, and directing activities.”°* The plural of both 


terms connotes plural leadership. Paul describes their tasks and 
responsibilities as follows.65 


Elders/overseers watch over the community, the “flock,” as 
shepherds (scoweévec; cf. Eph 4:11)—people who care for their flock 
by nurturing (providing pasture and water) and by protecting 
(against dangers). The image of the shepherd is used in both Jewish 
and Greek sources for leaders and rulers.66 As shepherds are 
concerned about their flock, so the elders/overseers must “keep 
watch” (npoo&xete), i.e., be in a state of alertness in terms of what 
the flock needs. The present tense of the imperative underscores the 
permanent nature of the responsibility of being vigilant. 


These elders/overseers have two tasks. They must keep watch 
over themselves, taking care of their own theological, spiritual, and 
ethical integrity. If they do not nurture themselves, they cannot 
take care of others. They must also keep watch over “the whole 
flock” (mavti TG) motuviw), caring for all members of the church— 
Jewish and Gentile believers, slaves and freeborn, rich and poor, 
men and women, and old and young.67 


While the overseers lead the flock, they are at the same time part 
of the flock. They are not set over against the church but are an 
integral part of it. The care for the church is a task to which the 
Holy Spirit has “appointed” (£0€eTo) them. When Paul and his 
coworkers appointed elders (14:23, with the verb yelpoTovéw, 
“appoint, install”), they acted with the authority of the Holy Spirit. 
The leaders of the church are neither chosen “from below” in a 
“democratic” election, nor imposed “from above” by a decision of 
apostles, but “from within” as the Holy Spirit is present and active 
in the church as God’s holy temple, “choosing and preparing by his 
gifts those who are to be ministers.”68 


The congregation (€kkKA.Noia; see on 5:11) belongs to God (tod 
8e0v; genitive of possession),59 not to the overseers. While 
shepherds may own the flock for which they care, it is God who 
“owns” the church, and it is his will (v. 27) that is to be proclaimed 
and explained when the gospel is preached. Thus, the elders/ 
overseers/shepherds must focus on the welfare of the believers, not 
on any benefits they themselves may have (see also vv. 33-35). 

The church is described as having been “acquired with his own 
blood.” The verb used here (meptemoujoato) denotes “to gain 
possession of something” and can be translated as “acquire, obtain, 


gain for oneself.” It describes the action by which God has acquired 
the community of believers as his people. The statement stands in 
continuity with Isa 43:21,70 where Yahweh speaks of his people “I 
formed [septemoujodunv] for myself that they may proclaim my 
praise” because he is the only Savior (43:11). The verb emphasizes 
that the church is not a human institution. 


The phrase “with his own blood” (Sta To aiuaTog TOD isiov) is 
difficult, at first sight, when seen in the context of the reference to 
“God” in the previous clause. Six main suggestions for 
understanding the phrase have been made.7! (1) The blood is God’s 
own blood. This would mean that “when Jesus Christ shed his blood 
on the cross he was acting as the representative of God; he was 
God’s way of giving life, blood, for the world.”72 (2) The blood is 
the “heart blood” of Jesus the Son, understood at the same time as 
the blood of God the Father, in the context of the conviction that 
the Father and the Son are one in thought and action. (3) The blood 
is Jesus’ blood: Luke moves from a statement about God (acquiring 
the church) to a statement about Jesus (shedding his blood), 
without providing a transition; or he combines a statement about 
the church (of God) with a traditional statement about Jesus’ death. 
(4) The blood is Paul’s blood. Luke asserts that it is Paul and his 
blood as martyr, shed in the service of establishing the church. (5) 
The Greek term should be understood as “blood relative.” God 
preserved (n£plerolnoaTto) his congregation by means of the one 
nearest to him. (6) The blood is the blood of Jesus, who is described 
as God’s “own.” The term “his own” (ó i{8toc), while unique as a 
christological title in the New Testament, corresponds to titles such 
“the beloved” (ó GyastnT0c).73 

The first suggestion is usually regarded as unlikely since the 
phrase “the blood of God” does not occur in Christian literature 
before the second century,”4 though, since there are other unique 
statements in the speech, this interpretation cannot be ruled out. 
Luke is evidently “less concerned to assign precise roles to God and 
Jesus than to locate the church’s origin in their actions.”’5 The 
second suggestion downplays the fact that the Greek term ala 
refers to real blood, signifying death, and is closer to John than to 
Luke.76 The third proposal ignores the fact that there is no explicit 
change of subject in the Greek sentence. The problem of the fourth 
proposal is the aorist tense of the verb (rather than the future 


tense), and the question how Paul’s martyrdom was instrumental in 
acquiring the Ephesian church for God. The fifth proposal is 
unlikely since it ignores the meaning of “blood” in the LXX. While 
the sixth proposal assumes a unique christological title, it can be 
defended on the grounds that there are other unique features in the 
speech.77 


The reference to Jesus’ blood describes his death as a sacrificial, 
vicarious death that brought the messianic people of God into 
existence.78 This phrase reminds Luke’s readers of the Last Supper, 
where Jesus spoke about God’s establishing the new covenant 
through Jesus’ blood (Luke 22:20).72 By Jesus’ death (Std is 
instrumental), God fulfilled the promises given to Abraham, 
establishing a universal covenant people consisting of Jews and 
Gentiles8°—which is the “church of God,” in which the Holy Spirit 
has appointed the elders as shepherds (note references to God, to 
the Spirit, and to “blood,” which implies the Son). 


20:29 I know that after my departure fierce wolves will come 
in among you, who will not spare the flock (&yw olsa ÖTL 
EIOEAEÜOOVTAL HETA THV ÄPLELlV pov AVKOL Bapelg eis uç un 
@EelsOuevolt TOU xotuviov). After the exhortation to the elders to 
keep watch over themselves and over the congregation, Paul 
exhorts them to be vigilant about false teachers (vv. 29-31). 


First, he warns the elders of the danger from false teachers who 
infiltrate the church from outside. The reference to “fierce wolves” 
continues the metaphor of the flock.8! In biblical and Jewish 
tradition, the wolf is a predator, a fierce and vicious animal that 
tears its prey to pieces.82 In Greek literature, people who are 
“faithless, treacherous, pestilent” are compared with wolves 
(Epictetus 1.3.7). The wolf is described as “bold, treacherous, 
vicious, plundering, greedy, harmful, deceitful, offering help in 
order to harm” (Polemo, Physiogn. 172).83 Paul predicts that 
dangerous people—people whose behavior is bad, treacherous, 
impious—will come into the congregation, presumably from other 
churches, who will not spare the believers. The metaphor of the 
wolves shows that “the error is not a minor evil but represents a 
mortal threat to the community which has to be averted.”84 


The seriousness of the activity of these infiltrating teachers is also 
highlighted by the reference to the enormous value of the 


congregation that has been obtained with the price of God’s own 
Son (v. 28). The comparison with the current elders in v. 30 
suggests that they are teachers with their own brand of theological 
and ethical emphasis, teachers who “pursue their own ends 
regardless of what becomes of the church.”85 Paul’s subsequent 
point in vv. 33-35 that he did not live at the expense of the 
Ephesian believers and his challenge to the elders that they should 
be focusing on giving rather than on receiving suggest that the 
traveling teachers who will reach Ephesus must be measured by this 
norm as well. 


Paul’s letter to the Christians in the Galatian churches deals with 
the impact of false teachers who confuse believers and who pervert 
the gospel of Jesus Christ (Gal 1:7; 3:1). In his follow-up letter to 
the Corinthian Christians, which he had recently written, he says 
with regard to false teachers that “if someone comes to you and 
preaches a Jesus other than the Jesus we preached, or if you receive 
a different spirit from the Spirit you received, or a different gospel 
from the one you accepted, you put up with it easily enough”; Paul 
goes on to describe them as boasters who are “false apostles, 
deceitful workers, masquerading as apostles of Christ” (2 Cor 11:4, 
13). In his letters to the believers in Philippi and Colossae, the 
dangerous influence of false teachers from outside is also 
underscored (Phil 3:2-4; Col 2:4, 8). 


According to John 10:11, Jesus described himself as the true 
shepherd who protects against the wolves who, like thieves, want to 
snatch away sheep and devour them. Paul exhorts the Ephesian 
elders to recognize the danger that false teachers from outside pose 
and to prevent such people having any influence in the 
congregation. The reference to “many deceivers” who have “gone 
out into the world” and who want to infiltrate and influence more 
churches in 2 John 7-11 indicates that Paul’s prophecy was indeed 
fulfilled, thirty or forty years after his farewell from the Ephesian 
elders (the letters 1-3 John are traditionally linked with Ephesus). 


20:30 From among yourselves men will rise up and teach 
perversions of the truth in order to draw the disciples away as 
their followers (Kal €& úuðv aUTWV AvaoTHoOVTal ÜVöpeg 
AQAOUVTES SLEOTPAHNEVAa TOU Anoonttv TOLG LAONnTAS Onlow 
avT@v). Second, Paul warns of the danger from false teachers who 
exert influence from within the church. These men will rise up from 


among the believers in Ephesus themselves, perhaps even from 
among the group of overseers. They will speak perversions 
(SLeoTpaunEva),86 i.e., teachings that deviate from the truth of the 
gospel. They “draw the disciples away” after them as their 
followers, which means their activity will result in a schism of the 
church. Depending on the number and influence of these teachers, 
they split the church into two, or three, or four congregations, each 
with a different teaching that strays from the truth. 


In his first letter to Corinthians, Paul had to address divisions 
within the church, which evidently resulted not so much from false 
theology but from secular values that caused believers to admire 
brilliant rhetoric and clever arguments more than the message of 
Jesus, the crucified Messiah (1 Cor 1-4), and which caused them to 
shame the poor believers during common meals in the congregation 
(1 Cor 11:18-19). In his letter to the Christians in Rome, which he 
had just written, Paul exhorts the believers “watch out for those 
who cause divisions and put obstacles in your way that are contrary 
to the teaching you have learned. Keep away from them. For such 
people are not serving our Lord Christ, but their own appetites. By 
smooth talk and flattery they deceive the minds of naive people” 
(Rom 16:17-18). In Rom 15:30-32 he expected trouble both from 
unbelievers in Judea and from Jewish believers in Jerusalem who 
might oppose him. 


Here, Paul exhorts the Ephesian elders to recognize the danger 
that false teachers who are members of the church will pose for the 
congregation and to prevent them from teaching and from creating 
subgroups within the church. The evidence of 1 John indicates that 
Paul’s prophecy of internal heresy leading to divisions was fulfilled 
a generation later.” The message to the church in Ephesus in Rev 
2:1-7 praises the congregation for hating “the practices of the 
Nicolaitans” (Rev 2:6), a group present in Ephesus; they taught that 
“it was acceptable for Christians to eat food which had been offered 
to idols and to be involved in some undefined way in pagan 
worship, perhaps including the imperial cult” in the effort to avoid 
persecution and enjoy more harmonious relations with non- 
Christians.88 


20:31 Therefore, be vigilant, remembering that for three years 
I never stopped instructing each of you night and day with 
tears (SLO ypryopeite HVNHOVELOVTEG OTL TpleTiav vÚKTa Kal 


NHEpaV OVK Enavoäunv PETA SakpVAV VOLHETWV Eva EKAOTOV). 
Third, Paul repeats the exhortation to be vigilant, reminding the 
Ephesian elders of his ministry among them. This exhortation 
applies both to the need to keep watch over themselves and over 
the congregation as overseers (v. 28), and to the need to inhibit 
false teachers from the outside (v. 29) and on the inside of the 
church (v. 30). The present imperative “be vigilant” (ypnyopette) 
corresponds to the present imperative “keep watch” (npoo&xete) in 
v. 28. 


Paul then references his behavior during the three years (cf. 19:8, 
10) when he was active in Ephesus. As he watched over the 
believers in the congregation, so they must be alert as they fulfill 
their responsibilities. Paul describes his Ephesian ministry 
succinctly as follows. (1) He “instructed” (vovðetæv) the believers; 
i.e., he counseled them “about avoidance or cessation of an 
improper course of conduct.”89 (2) He instructed “each” of the 
elders and the members of the congregation without exception. (3) 
He “never stopped” (ovk énavodunv) instructing them during his 
three years in Ephesus, a statement that is reinforced by the phrase 
“night and day” (vUKTa Kal ńuépav; accusatives of time). Paul’s 
manual labor by which he supported himself (v. 34) was part of his 
ceaseless endeavors. (4) He taught the believers “with tears” (METÀ 
SakpUwv; see on v. 19), i.e., with intense personal involvement. 
This persistence and integrity of Paul’s teaching in the church of 
Ephesus should serve as an example for the elders. 2° 


20:32 Now I commend you to God and to the message about 
his grace, who is able to build you up and to give you the 
inheritance among all those who are sanctified (kai Ta viv 
rapatidenar buds TH HEW Kal TH AGYW TÄG XApLTOG avTOD, TH 
Suvapevw oikoSoufjoat Kal Sodvat TV KANPOVoulav v TOIG 
Nylaouevoug zot). In his conclusion (vv. 32-35)9! Paul entrusts 
the elders to God’s grace, before a final reminder of his ministry in 
Ephesus and an exhortation to support the weak. The conclusion 
begins with a blessing: he “commends” them to God; i.e., he 
entrusts them for safekeeping to God’s care and protection. Paul’s 
departure does not leave them helplessly alone, since it is (and 
always has been) God himself who is active in and among believers 
in Jesus who are committed to the gospel. The future of the 
congregation “belongs neither with the ‘wolves’ nor with the 


‘shepherds,’ but with God.”92 


The phrase “and to the message about his grace” is a hendiadys 
(see on 1:7), explaining the one concept that it is God who is active 
in the “message” or word (A0y06)93 about God’s grace that Paul has 
proclaimed in Ephesus and which the Ephesian elders continue to 
preach and to live by. The gospel of Jesus Christ is the word of 
saving “grace” (xydplc; see on 4:33; 15:11),94 granted by God to 
those who come to faith in Jesus. 


Since God is active in the proclamation of the gospel, the 
Ephesians can have confidence that the congregation will be “built 
up” (oikodoufjoal). For the metaphor of the congregation as a 
building see on 9:31.95 The good news of God’s gracious, salvific 
revelation through Jesus, Israel’s crucified and risen Messiah and 
the Savior and Lord of all humankind, is the foundation of the 
(spiritual) building being constructed by God. This is an ongoing 
“project” in which the Ephesian elders have important 
responsibilities as they help all believers in the congregation to be 
living “stones” in this building in which God is present through his 
Spirit. The power to upbuild the congregation rests with God and 
his word—with God who is active in his word and who sustains, 
develops, and expands the life of the congregation. 


The second effect of God’s powerful presence through the 
proclamation of the word of his saving grace is that the believers 
will receive the “inheritance” (KAnpovoula), i.e., the blessings, of 
God’s consummated salvation in the destiny of all believers in the 
age to come.% The reference to the “inheritance” that “all those 
who are sanctified” (ytaouévotc)9” will receive echoes Deut 33:3- 
4 LXX (“And he spared his people, and all of the sanctified ones 
[mavtec ol fiylaou£voL] were under your hands—even these are 
under you, and it [i.e. the people] accepted from his words a law, 
which Moses commanded us, an inheritance [KA.npovoulav] for the 
congregations of Jacob”; cf. also Ps 16:5/LXX 15:5). Paul asserts 
that God makes sure that the Ephesian elders and all the believers 
in Ephesus will be “given a share in the blessings of God’s salvation 
in and with the whole of God’s new people.” 


20:33-34 I have never desired anyone’s silver or gold or 
clothing. You yourselves know that these hands of mine served 
my own needs as well as the needs of those who were with me 


(Gpyuptou N xpvotiou ñ inaTLonoÜ ovsevoc ėneðúunoa: AVTOL 
YIVWOKETE OTL Taig xpelatg pov Kal TOG OvoW HET’ Euod 
Ünnpernoav ai yeipec altaı. In a final retrospect on his 
missionary work in Ephesus, Paul asserts his integrity in financial 
matters. He never desired to secure “silver or gold” (i.e., money in 
the form of silver or gold coins). Nor did Paul expect material 
compensation in the form of “clothing.” Paul never expected to be 
paid for his missionary and pastoral work; he was not interested in 
personal gain, nor was he motivated by greed. 


Paul did accept gifts from other churches after he had left them 
(2 Cor 11:8-9; Phil 4:15-16), but not from the people among whom 
he was preaching the gospel.100 Paul reminds the Ephesian elders 
that he provided for his own needs as well for the needs of his 
coworkers.101 The demonstrative pronoun (aUtat) at the end of v. 
34 implies that Paul showed his hands to the Ephesian elders as he 
was speaking. 


20:35 “I showed you at every opportunity that we must 
support the weak by such hard work, remembering the word of 
the Lord Jesus, for he said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive’” (xdvta vUmédelga vutv OTL OUTS KonıWvrag det 
avTAapBavEecbat TOV AOBEVOUVTOV, HVNnOvebeiv TE TOV AOy@v 
TOO Kupiov Inood 6tt avtoc Einev- paKdploOv EOTIv LOAAOV 
81850Vaı Ñ AauPdvetv). Paul’s care for his coworkers is a model that 
the Ephesian elders should emulate. He focused his selfless and 
supportive behavior on the people in Ephesus rather than on 
himself; “at every opportunity” he showed them that Christians—in 
particular, leaders of the church—must support the weak by hard 
work. 


The verb translated as “I showed” (Umé5etEa) often means “to 
direct someone’s attention to something, indicate, point out,” with 
the extended sense “to give instruction or moral direction” with the 
translation “show, give direction, prove, set forth” (BDAG), and in 
some contexts, as here, denotes more specifically “to set a pattern 
or example.” Paul engaged in “hard work” (Konı@Wvrac); the 
present tense of the verb, which denotes not simply “work” but “to 
exert oneself physically, mentally, or spiritually,” 102 underscores the 
constant necessity of working hard in order to be able to help the 
weak.103 The term “the weak” (oi d00evoÜvtec) describes here not 
the physically ill, but people who “experience some personal 


incapacity or limitation” causing a lack of material necessities. 104 


The verb translated as “support” (GvT\AauBdaveobat) describes 
the assistance that the elders must provide for those who need help. 
Such support is grounded in the mandate given in a “word” (AGyoc) 
or saying of Jesus, whose instructions they must remember 
(uvnuovevety; cf. v. 31) and obey since he is “Lord” (kUptos). If 
God’s displeasure with the church in Ephesus revealed in the 
prophetic word of Rev 2:4—the church had abandoned the love 
they had at first—includes active love for those in the congregation 
who need it most, i.e., for the weak,!05 later leaders of the Ephesian 
church did not live up to Paul’s example. 


Paul quotes a word of Jesus not found in the gospel tradition, but 
a word that they know and must remember: Those who “give” to 
others, rather than thinking about “receiving” from others, enjoy 
God’s blessing (waKdplov). The term pakápıoç describes in the 
Greco-Roman world those on whom fortune smiles (“being 
fortunate or happy because of circumstances,” thus “fortunate, 
happy” or “privileged, blessed” [BDAG]; from a transcendent 
perspective it denotes people who are “especially favored,” thus 
“blessed, fortunate, happy, privileged”). The New Testament 
beatitudes (cf. Matt 5:3-12) use a Greek term that translates the 
Hebrew (‘asré),1°© which denotes a state of true well-being. In the 
beatitudes, as here, the focus is on being truly content, living the 
good life among God’s people and thus in God’s presence. 


The logic of the comparative translated as “more” (UdAAOV) 
should not be pressed.107 Those who can give to those in need are 
morally obligated to do so, and, more importantly, they will be 
truly content and blessed if they use their resources for the benefit 
of others who are not as fortunate. Paul’s reminder of Jesus’ word 
about giving108 breaks the cycle of the Greco-Roman principle of 
reciprocity, which describes the practice of voluntary requital. 
Following Jesus’ word on selfless giving will protect the Ephesian 
elders from misusing their position in the church in selfish ways. As 
Paul ends his address to the elders, he pronounces a final blessing, 
spoken by Jesus himself, promised to those who serve the “sheep” 
of God’s flock as Jesus served those in need of help (cf. Luke 15:4). 


20:36-37 When he had finished speaking, he knelt down with 
all of them and prayed. They all wept loudly as they embraced 


Paul and kissed him (Kal TaüTa einwv Helg TA yOvata avtod 
oùv nÄOLV avTOIs mpOonvgaTo. ikavoc è KAAULIUOG eyEVETO 
TAVTWV Kal EenttEodvTEes mÀ TOV TpAxnNAov TOU TavAOoU 
KATEMIAOUV AUTOV). Luke’s report of the meeting of Paul and the 
Ephesian elders ends with a farewell scene (vv. 36-38). The 
sentence begins with two temporal participles: after Paul had 
spoken (einwv) and after he and the elders knelt down (Beig Ta 
yOvata), he prays (mpoonvéatTo). On prayer see on 2:42. 


The phrase “with all of them” is most plausibly construed with 
the kneeling!09 and then by implication with the prayer. They all 
kneel, probably Paul taking the initiative, and Paul prays. Kneeling 
(or “bending the knee,” e.g., Isa 45:23; Phil 2:10) is a gesture of 
humility before a superior, and at the same time a gesture of 
reverence before God. The prayer presumably contained 
intercession for the Ephesian elders in their tasks as leaders of the 
congregation, a blessing for the elders, and a petition for a safe 
journey for Paul. 


Luke reports a threefold reaction of the elders to Paul’s address 
and prayer. They “weep,” they “embrace” Paul, and they “kiss” 
him.110 The public kiss among Christians signals the freedom of the 
Christians “to express without inhibition to all people of whatever 
background, rank or gender, the ardour of Aydnn in any 
context.”!11 The scene is clearly emotional, hardly surprising given 
Paul’s final farewell. 


20:38 They were especially pained on account of his statement 
that they would never see him again. Then they accompanied 
him to the ship (68V vwuevoL paAtoTa éxi TH AdyW W EİpPÁKEL, OTL 
OUKETL HEAAOLOLV TO APOOWIOV AVTOD HEWpEIlV. mpoOemEuTOV SE 
avtov eic TO nAotov). Luke explains the elders’ grief with Paul’s 
“statement” (AOyoc) that he is leaving Ephesus and the province of 
Asia permanently, never to return. The episode ends with the 
comment that the elders accompany Paul from their meeting place 
in the city to the harbor of Miletus and to the ship booked for the 
journey to Syria. 


21:1 After we had torn ourselves away from them, we set sail, 
ran a straight course, and came to Cos. The next day we sailed 
to Rhodes and from there to Patara (Wc è éyéveTto AvayOijvat 
NHÄG AnoonacGEVTas An’ aUTWV, EÜHLEPOUNOAVTEGS HAGOLEV EIG 


nv Kö, tÅ SE gs eig THY Póðov kåkeřðev eig Hdtapa). The 
third episode narrates Paul’s journey from Miletus to Jerusalem and 
his visits to the believers in Tyre, Ptolemais, and Caesarea (21:1- 
17). The sea journey from Miletus to Caesarea was 578 nautical 
miles (1070 km.), the land journey from Caesarea to Jerusalem 63 
miles (100 km.). 


The first incident relates Paul’s journey from Miletus via Cos, 
Rhodes, and Patara to Tyre!!2 and his meeting with the believers in 
Tyre (vv. 1-6). The departure of Paul and his associates is related 
with two verbs: the “we” narrator reports that “we tore ourselves 
away” (Änoonaod&Evrag; temporal participle) and “set sail” 
(AvayOfjvat uç). The sea journey from Miletus to Tyre has two 
parts, as the travel party needs to book passage on two ships. The 
first leg takes them from Miletus in a straight course south, passing 
between the mainland and the islands of Kalymna and Pserimos, 
heading to Cos, the chief city of the island with the same name, 
famous for its export of wine and olive oil, fine weaving products, 
and ointments. 


After staying overnight, they sailed the next day between the 
island of Nisyros and the Chersonesus peninsula and arrived at 
Rhodes, an important commercial center for trade in the 
Mediterranean, located on the northern end of the island of Rhodes. 
The ship evidently anchored for the night, then continued to Patara, 
a port city in western Lycia. Patara’s harbor was used by the grain 
ships that sailed between Egypt (Alexandria) and Italy (Rome) (see 
on 27:6), which enabled Paul and his associates to find a ship to 
take them further east. 


21:2-3 When we found a ship there bound for Phoenicia, we 
went on board and set sail. When we caught sight of Cyprus, 
we passed to the south of it, sailed to Syria, and landed at 
Tyre, because the ship had to unload its cargo there (kai 
EÜPÖVTEG mAOLOV StanepMv sic Potvikny Enıßäavtes avyyOnueEv. 
avapdvavtec è TNV KÜnpov Kal KATAALNÖVTEG AUTNV EVWVULOV 
ETNEONEV EIG Lupiav Kal KATNAHOHEV EiG TUpov: EKEloE yàp TO 
MAOLOV MV Anopoprızöuevov TOV yóuov). The second leg of Paul’s 
voyage, on another ship they found in Patara, took them from 
southern Asia Minor to the coast of Phoenicia (see on 11:19). 
Leaving the port of Patara, they sailed in a southeasterly direction 
past Cyprus to the coast of Syria and landed at Tyre. The ship had 


sailed into the harbor of Tyre because it needed to unload!!3 its 
cargo. 


21:4 We looked up the disciples and stayed there for seven 
days. They told Paul through the Spirit not to go to Jerusalem 
(AVELPÖVTEG È TOUS HAONTAG Erreuelvanev aVTOD NHuEepac EnTa, 
oltıves TH TlavAw éXEyOV Sta TOD VeluaTtog un EmtBaivetv eig 
TepoodAUna). The second part of this incident relates Paul’s 
meeting with the believers in Tyre (vv. 4-6). 


Luke’s brief account has three parts. (1) Paul met with the 
Christians for a week. The temporal participle translated “we looked 
up” (àvevpóvteç) implies that Paul and his associates expected to 
find followers of Jesus in Tyre, without knowing where they would 
find them; thus they had to search for where they were meeting. 
Paul and Barnabas and other Christians from Antioch had visited 
believers in Phoenicia on their journey from Antioch to Jerusalem 
(15:3), presumably including believers in Tyre; perhaps their 
meeting place had changed. 


Since Jesus’ teaching and healing activity attracted people from 
the region around Tyre and since Jesus had spent time in the region 
of Tyre,114 it is possible that some of the “disciples” had been 
followers of Jesus. Other Tyrians—Jews, God-fearers, as well as 
Syrophoenician and Greek residents—were converted to faith in 
Jesus as a result of the preaching of the Jerusalem believers who, 
after leaving the Jewish capital after the execution of Stephen, 
reached Phoenicia (11:19). They stayed with the disciples for seven 
days, which may suggest that Paul and his fellow travelers met 
daily for preaching and worship with the believers of Tyre, who 
presumably welcomed them in their houses and provided food. 


(2) Luke relates a warning not to go to Jerusalem, inspired by the 
Holy Spirit and conveyed by the Tyrian believers.1!15 The statement 
is not entirely clear in view of the fact that Paul does continue his 
journey to Jerusalem (v. 7). Perhaps Paul questioned the inspiration 
of the Tyrian Christians.116 Others suggest that the Spirit’s 
revelation disclosed to the believers the tribulations and the 
imprisonment that Paul would face and so they warned Paul not to 
go to Jerusalem.!!7 The best interpretation takes the text at face 
value; what is identified as an utterance of the Spirit (tù tov 
veluaTog) is the word not to go to Jerusalem. Paul hears that 


warning and receives it as a revelatory word; yet without doubting 
the Spirit’s inspiration, he concludes in his assessment!18 that it 
does not invalidate the earlier revelation of the Spirit that he must 
go to Jerusalem even though it would mean imprisonment and 
persecution (20:22-23). 


21:5-6 When our time was up, we left and continued on our 
way. All the disciples, including their wives and children, 
escorted us outside the city, where we knelt down on the 
beach and prayed. We said our good-byes and went aboard the 
ship, while they returned home (ÖTE è EyEveto Huds EFapTioat 
TAG Nuepac, eFEAOdvtTEes EnOpevdnEOA MpOMEUMOVTWOV NHÄG 
TAVTWV OVV yUVALél Kal TEKVOLG EwG EF TÅG MOAEWC, Kal HEVTEG 
TA yOvata éni TOV aiylaAOv mpOoEVEGUEVOL ånxnonracáueða 
AAANAOULG Kal AvEeßnuev Eis TO MAOTOV, Ekeivol SE UmEoTpEWav 
giç TA (Sta). (3) Luke relates the departure of Paul and his 
associates and the farewell from the Tyrian believers. When the 
seven days are completed, Paul and his companions leave the city 
and continue their travel. Luke draws a vivid picture of the farewell 
scene: all the disciples assemble with the travel party and escort 
them from the city to the harbor. The wives and children come 
along as well, highlighting the close bonds that developed between 
Paul, his companions, believers from Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Macedonia, and the families of believers in Tyre during the seven 
days. 

As in Miletus, Paul and the believers kneel down (see on 20:36) 
and pray, surely for a good outcome of the journey to Jerusalem, 
for strength in view of the trials that lie ahead, and for God’s 
blessings for the Tyrian believers. After they say good-bye to each 
other, Paul and his companions board the ship while the Tyrian 
believers return to their homes. 


21:7 We continued our voyage from Tyre and arrived at 
Ptolemais, where we greeted the believers and stayed with 
them for one day (Nuelg è TOV TAODV lavúoavteç And TUpou 
KatThnvtnoapev giç IITOAEHALda Kal domacduevol TOUS ASEAMOUG 
EUELVANEV nuepav ulav sap’ avtoic). The second incident relates 
Paul’s meeting with the believers in Ptolemais. Luke first describes 
the voyage from Tyre to Ptolemais, about 27 nautical miles (50 
km.) down the coast, where they arrive after a journey of perhaps 


ten hours of sailing. 


Luke then indicates that a meeting between Paul and the 
believers in Ptolemais takes place. These Christians are called 
“brothers” (4SeA@ot; see on 1:16; 5:11); the standard designation 
of the members of the community of Jesus’ followers are called 
“brothers (and sisters)” in other congregations as well. Paul and his 
companions “greet” (domaoduevol) the believers!!9 and are 
welcomed into their houses. Perhaps the largest house serves as the 
meeting place of the congregation. They stay overnight, assuming 
an arrival on the late afternoon of the day when they set sail from 
Tyre; they eat together, probably exchange news about the growth 
of the gospel in various regions, and presumably engage in teaching 
and worshiping. 


21:8-9 The next day we left and came to Caesarea, where we 
went into the house of Philip the evangelist, one of the Seven, 
and stayed with him. He had four unmarried daughters who 
had the gift of prophecy (ti è Emavplov eFeAOOvTEG HAHOLEV 
cic Katodpetav Kai eioeA@dvtec cic TOV OlKov ®irinzov Tod 
evayyEALOTOU, ÖVTOG ÈK TÜV EnTa, EuEivayEV nap’ AVTM. TOUTW 
dE Noav Ovyatépec TéooapEec mapbEvol mpo~PNtEevovoal). In this 
third incident, Paul meets with the believers in Caesarea (vv. 8-14). 
Luke first mentions the journey from Ptolemais to Caesarea (the 
same distance as from Tyre to Ptolemias), which could be covered 
in a good day of sailing. The departure “on the next day” (Th 
Emavplov [Nu£pal; temporal dative) suggests that Paul and his 
party are bound by the sailing schedule of the ship. 


Paul then meets with the believers in Caesarea. After arriving in 
the large harbor of that city, they go into the house of Philip. Philip 
is identified (1) as the evangelist, i.e., as a preacher of the good 
news of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior, which recalls his 
earlier missionary work in Samaria (8:4-9) and on the road to Gaza 
(8:25-40); and (2) as a member of the Seven, who had been 
appointed by the Jerusalem church to organize the support ministry 
for the widows of the congregation.12° Luke had “left” Philip in 
Caesarea in 8:40, after he had preached the gospel in Samaria and 
explained it to the Ethiopian official. Philip evidently settled in 
Caesarea, the seat of the Roman governor, bought a house, and 
preached the gospel before Jews and, presumably, Gentiles in 
Caesarea and the surrounding areas. Paul and his companions stay 


at his house “for several days” (v. 10). 


The term “evangelist” (ebayyeAlotNg) is used in the New 
Testament only here and in Eph 4:11 and 2 Tim 4:5 (Timothy). In 
Eph 4:11, evangelists are mentioned after the supraregional 
ministries of apostles and prophets!2! and before the local ministry 
of pastors and teachers, which suggests a regional ministry for 
“evangelists,” with a basis in a particular local congregation. 122 The 
term ebayyeAlotng is rare in Greek; the only potentially non- 
Christian occurrence is in an (undated) inscription from Rhodes, 
where it possibly describes a “proclaimer of oracular messages.” 123 


The reference to Philip’s four unmarried daughters reinforces the 
community setting of the incident, which has been indicated by the 
theme of hospitality (the house of Philip) and the description of 
Philip as an evangelist. There is no good reason why Luke mentions 
the fact that Philip’s daughters were unmarried (mapd&voı, 
“virgins”) unless he wants to indicate that they were of 
marriageable age. There is no connection between prophecy and 
virginity. While the prophetess Anna was a widow (Luke 2:36-37) 
and thus not engaging in sexual intercourse, the women in Corinth 
who prophesied (1 Cor 11:5) included married women (cf. 1 Cor 
14:35 in the context of 14:29-37). The role of Philip’s daughters as 
prophets—the present participle (mpo@ntevovoat) implies the 
habitual character of their exercise of the gift of prophecy—is 
presumably mentioned by Luke to highlight their involvement in 
the community of believers in Caesarea with whom Paul and his 
companions meet and interact. 124 


21:10-11 After we had stayed there for several days, a prophet 
named Agabus arrived from Judea. He came to us, took Paul’s 
belt, and tied his own feet and hands with it, and said, “Thus 
says the Holy Spirit, ‘In this way the Jews in Jerusalem will 
bind the man who owns this belt and hand him over to the 
Gentiles’ ” (EmwevovTwv SE ńuépaç mAELOUG KATÄAHEV TLG ATO 
tç Tovsalag mpo@ntns óvópatı Ayaßog, Kal EAHWV mpOc Huds 
Kal pac THY wvv Tod HavaAovu, Sfjoas éavtoð Tovs nóðaç Kal 
TAC yelpac einev- TASE A€yEL TO nveüna TO Äylov- TOV GvSpa oÙ 
Eotiv N) Zwvn abtn, OÜTWG Sjoovot Ev TepovooANnu ot Tovdaiot 
Kal napaðwoovotv sic XElpag E9vWv). The repeated reference to 
Paul and his companions’ staying in Caesarea highlights again the 
community setting, underscored by the present tense of the 


participle and the temporal notice “several days” (ńuépaç nAEloUG; 
temporal accusative). 


The link between the arrival of Agabus, a prophet from Jerusalem 
(see on 11:27-28), and “us” invokes the community setting. 
Agabus’s prophecy was before both Paul and his companions and 
the local believers (cf. v. 12). Agabus is described as coming from 
Judea, the region that includes Jerusalem but not Caesarea, which 
was, in Jewish geographical perspective, part of Samaria. 


The following incident presumably took place in a meeting of 
Paul with the local believers. Agabus stood up, approached Paul, 
took his belt, sat down again, tied first his own feet with the belt, 
then his hands, tying the knot with his teeth while crouching in a 
hog-tie position, and then uttered (eimev) a prophecy.!25 Acted 
parables as prophetic signs were a feature of several Old Testament 
prophets.126 Paul’s belt (CwWvn) is taken to symbolize the chains with 
which Paul as prisoner will be bound. 


The verbal prophecy is introduced by a formula that asserts 
divine authority for the following prediction; the phrase “thus says 
the Holy Spirit” replaces the customary “thus says the Lord.”127 The 
connection between the symbolic action and the prophecy is 
established with the modal adverb oUtwe (“in this way”), placed in 
the middle of the prophecy. The Greek sentence places the person 
to whom the symbolic action applies—the person who will be 
bound—at the beginning: “the man who owns this belt.” As it is 
Paul’s belt with which Agabus has tied himself up, the prophecy is 
given for Paul. Agabus predicts that the Jews “will bind” 
(Snoovowv) Paul, i.e., imprison him, and “hand him over” 
(mapasSwoovotv) to the Gentiles,128 presumably to be tried and 
sentenced to death. 


The Jews could imprison people and inflict the punishment of 
forty lashes minus one (cf. the flogging of the Twelve by the 
Sanhedrin; 5:40), but it was only the Gentiles (specifically the 
Roman governor), who could impose the death penalty. Luke’s 
narrative in 21:27-33 relates the fulfillment of the prophecy, albeit 
in a general sense: the Jews “seize” (€m€BaXov, 21:27) Paul in the 
temple; then they drag him out of the temple precinct and try to kill 
him (21:30-31). They hand him over to the Roman authorities only 
when a Roman officer intervenes, who arrests Paul and orders him 
to be bound (8edfvaı) by two chains (21:33). 


21:12-13 When we heard this, we and the local believers 
urged Paul not to go to Jerusalem. Then Paul answered, “What 
are you doing, weeping and breaking my heart? I am ready not 
only to be bound, but even to die in Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus” (WG è NKOLOAuEV Tatdta, napeKarovpEv NuElc 
TE Kal ol EvTOmLoL TOD un Avaßalveıv aùbtòv eig TepovoaAnu. 
TOTE åxekpiðn 6 TavAoc Ti nolelte KAaiovtes Kal 
OUVOPUMTOVTEG HOU TV Kapdlav; y yàp OU LOVOV ecðvat 
AAAA Kal Anodaveiv eig TepovooANnu EToluwg Exw Unep TOU 
Ovd"aTOS TOU KUpiov TInoov). Pauls companions and the local 
believers evidently conclude from Agabus’s prophecy that God does 
not want Paul to go to Jerusalem, and so they urge Paul “not to go.” 
The first person plural of the main verb “we... urged” 
(mapekañoðuev) includes Paul’s coworkers in the group of 
Christians, who advise him not to go to Jerusalem. 


In Miletus it was the Ephesian elders who had wept (20:37), in 
Tyre it was the local believers who told Paul not to go to Jerusalem 
(21:4), and now Paul’s close associates try to stop him from 
continuing his journey.129 The imperfect tense of “we... urged” 
suggests that they pleaded with Paul for some time. Paul’s reply v. 
13 indicates that they are weeping (KAalovtec), the present tense 
of the participle also suggesting continuous action. 


Luke narrates Paul’s answer in direct speech, underscoring the 
importance of his statement. Paul’s question “What are you doing?” 
(ti noLelte) shows that the entreaty of his friends and of the 
believers has an emotional impact on him: they are “breaking [his] 
heart” (ovvOpUntovtEc). This rare verb can be rendered as “soften, 
wear down” and interpreted in the sense that they are pressuring 
Paul hard for a decision, or it can be rendered as “break” and 
interpreted in the sense that they break Paul’s heart through their 
grief.130 Paul affirms in Caesarea, the last stop before reaching 
Jerusalem, his decision to go on, as he had done in Miletus (20:22) 
and in Tyre (21:4-6). He is determined to go to Jerusalem, despite 
the prophecy of Agabus (who had not included in the prophecy a 
directive not to go there). 


Paul asserts emphatically (żyw) that he is “ready” and willing to 
be arrested in Jerusalem, and even to die, if it should come to that. 
Paul knows that if he is arrested, tried, and executed in Jerusalem, 
it will be “for the name of the Lord Jesus”—for the risen Lord who 


revealed himself to Paul on the road to Damascus, who 
commissioned him to preach before Gentiles and kings and Jews 
(9:5), and who showed him right at the beginning of his ministry as 
a follower of Jesus that he would suffer “for the sake of my name” 
(9:15-16). The Twelve had suffered “for the sake of the Name” and 
rejoiced (5:41),131 as they experienced the reality of Jesus’ words, 
who pronounced a blessing on his disciples who are hated, 
excluded, reviled, and defamed on account of him (Luke 6:22-23), 
and who predicted that they would be arrested, imprisoned, and 
brought before kings and governors “on account of my name” (Luke 
21:12). 

If Jesus’ followers experience the reality of the power of Jesus’ 
presence when they preach and heal in Jesus’ name (2:21, 38; 3:6, 
16; 4:7), they are ready to suffer and die for him. The fact that the 
witnesses of Jesus are willing to die and thus face the consequences 
of their preaching demonstrates both the consistency of their 
convictions and the seriousness of their proclamation. Thus, Paul 
suffers for the name of Jesus since he proclaims and teaches that 
the resurrection hope of Israel is fulfilled—only—through Jesus, 
Israel’s Messiah and Savior (cf. 23:6; 24:15; 26:6-7; 28:20). 132 


21:14 Since Paul would not be persuaded, we refrained from 
saying anything more, except, “The Lord’s will may be done!” 
(ur) EWouEvVoV È AUTOU NovydoapEev eimdvtec: TOU KUpioU TO 
HEANHa ylvéo8w). Finally, Luke narrates the acquiescence of the 
believers regarding Paul’s determination to go to Jerusalem. The 
comment that Paul would not be persuaded makes the point that 
Paul’s companions and the Caesarean believers have repeatedly 
attempted to dissuade Paul from continuing his journey (note the 
present tense of the participle neıWou&vov). They fall eventually 
silent, refraining from repeating their appeals to turn around. 


Luke relates the final reaction of the community of believers in 
direct speech. They accept “the Lord’s will” (tot kupiov is placed 
in emphasized initial position), who will do what he will do in his 
wisdom and grace. They respond to Paul’s determination not with 
resignation but with acknowledgment that it is the Lord’s will that 
Paul be arrested in Jerusalem. Their submission to God’s will agrees 
with the conviction of the early Christians, reflected throughout 
Luke’s narrative in Acts, that it is the crucified, risen, and exalted 
Lord who directs the mission of his followers, who empowers their 


witness, and who gives them courage to suffer. 


21:15-16 After these days we got ready and started to travel 
to Jerusalem. Some of the disciples from Caesarea 
accompanied us and took us to the house of Mnason of Cyprus, 
one of the early disciples, who would entertain us as guests 
(ETÀ SE TAG Åuépaç TaUTAG EmloKEVaOCduEVOL AveBaivouEev eic 
TepoodA una: OUVÄAH0V SE Kal THV HAONTWV And Katoapeiacs obv 
Nuiv, Gyovtec map’  EEvVio9ßnev Mvdowvi Tıvı Kunplw, dpyaiw 
uaOntÃ). Paul now travels from Caesarea to Jerusalem (vv. 15-17). 
Luke describes the departure from Caesarea with two verbs: they 
“got ready”; i.e., they prepared for the final leg of the journey up 
into the hill country of Judea, and they “started to travel” to 
Jerusalem. The distance from Caesarea to Jerusalem is about 62 
miles (100 km.), which required four days of walking. 133 


Some of the disciples “accompanied” (ovvfAPov) Paul and his 
companions to Jerusalem (v. 16).134 They took them to the house of 
a certain Mnason, a native of Cyprus, who would “entertain [them] 
as guests” (evioððuev). Mnason was probably a Cypriot Jew who 
had lived in Jerusalem. He is described as “one of the early 
disciples”; this description suggests that he may have been among 
the followers of Jesus before the crucifixion, or he came to faith in 
the early months after the resurrection. It is not impossible that he 
was among the early Cypriot believers who were forced to leave 
Jerusalem after Stephen’s execution and who preached the gospel in 
Antioch (11:20). This would explain why Paul and his travel 
companions stayed with him in Jerusalem. 


21:17 When we arrived in Jerusalem, the believers welcomed 
us warmly (yevouévæov SE Nu@v eic TepooöAuna dopévac 
AnEsEgavro Nuäg ol A8EAPOL). Luke concludes!35 his narrative of 
Paul’s travels after his departure from Ephesus—travels that took 
him through Macedonia and Achaia and back to the east with the 
goal of visiting Jerusalem before traveling to Rome (19:21)—with 
the comment that when they arrived in Jerusalem, “the believers 
welcomed [them] warmly.” The adverb translated “warmly” 
(douévac), used only here in the New Testament, signals that the 
believers were “well pleased, glad, and ready” to see Paul and his 
companions. 


Theology in Application 


The three episodes that make up this section relate in some detail 
Paul’s geographical movements (six travel reports), but they focus 
on his visits to the believers in Macedonia and Achaia and on his 
meetings with the believers in Troas, Miletus/Ephesus, Tyre, 
Ptolemais, and Caesarea. The significance of the latter focus is 
confirmed by the numerous occurrences of direct speech for Paul’s 
encounters with local believers and congregations. Paul’s address to 
the elders of the church in Ephesus summarizes his missionary work 
and his concerns for the churches. The following emphases, both 
implicit and explicit, are important here. 


Missionary Work Focuses on People 


Neither Paul’s missionary work nor Luke’s report of Paul’s ministry 
is fixated on strategies, geographical location, or the missionaries 
themselves, as relevant as these matters are. Paul’s ministry is 
focused on people—in these three episodes, on Christian believers— 
and on their commitment to the gospel. 


Luke explicitly mentions the believers in Macedonian churches 
(20:2) and in Troas (20:7-12), Ephesus (20:17), Tyre (21:4-6), 
Ptolemais (21:7), and Caesarea (21:12, 16); he implicitly refers to 
believers in Philippi (20:6) and Miletus (20:38). Luke also 
highlights how long Paul stayed with believers: three months in 
Greece (20:2-3), seven days in Troas (20:6), seven days in Tyre 
(21:4), one day in Ptolemais (21:7), and several days in Caesarea 
(21:8-14). He mentions several believers by name (20:4, 9; 21:8, 
10, 16). Missionaries and pastors should be known for their 
commitment to people: churches are made up of people, whose 
commitment to the Lord takes precedence over plans, programs, 
strategies, and structures. 


Paul’s address to the Ephesian elders reflects this focus on people 
as well. Paul taught what is helpful for people (20:20); he taught in 
private homes (20:20); he preached before Jews and Greeks 
(20:21); he is concerned that he will never see the Ephesian elders 
again (20:25). Paul is also concerned to teach the whole counsel of 
God so that he will not be held accountable for the condemnation of 
people on the day of judgment (20:26-27). He shows concern for 
the elders—both for their well-being and for their commitment to 
their responsibilities (20:28); he is concerned about members of the 


flock being influenced by false teachers (20:29-30); he speaks about 
his pastoral care that kept him busy for three years, night or day, 
and cost him many tears (20:31); and he arranges for the care of the 
weak in the congregation (20:35). 


Missionary Commitment Involves Suffering 


Paul suffered trials during his ministry in Ephesus, as when local 
Jews plotted against him; he endured that suffering with tears 
(20:19). Paul knows that he will be imprisoned and that he will 
suffer once he arrives in Jerusalem (20:23)—knowledge that is 
reinforced by prophecies in Tyre (21:4) and Caesarea (21:11). Since 
Paul knows it is God’s will to suffer in Jerusalem (20:22), he is 
prepared not to change plans but willingly, with open eyes, to go 
into a dangerous situation that may cost him his life (21:13). The 
Lord had told him at his conversion, through Ananias from 
Damascus, that he would suffer (9:15-16). Paul is willing to suffer 
and even to die if this is part of God’s plan; he knows it will be 
suffering for the name of the Lord Jesus (21:13), in fulfillment of 
his task of preaching the gospel before Jews and Gentiles. Paul 
asserts that his life is less important than the ministry that the Lord 
has given to him, which involves proclaiming the good news of 
God’s grace revealed in Jesus (20:24). 


Paul’s journey from Ephesus via Achaia and Macedonia back to 
Jerusalem is accompanied by continual references to Paul’s 
imprisonment and suffering in Jerusalem, and nearly the last 
quarter of Luke’s material in Acts (266 of a total of 1006 verses) 
narrates Paul’s imprisonment first in Jerusalem, then in Caesarea, 
then in Rome. Neither personal motives (avoiding the pain of 
suffering, escaping the possibility of a martyr’s death) nor 
pragmatic considerations (further years of missionary ministry, the 
opening up of a new missionary field in Spain) trump obedience to 
God’s will. While suffering is always an expression of the fallenness 
of God’s good creation that was once perfect, it may be an integral 
part of God’s will, not in a masochistic sense of regarding suffering 
as something good, but as prompting submission to the good will of 
God, who may want missionaries, evangelists, and pastors to carry 
out tasks that are more important than the preservation of one’s 
personal life (cf. 20:24). 


Pastoral Encouragement Strengthens Believers 


Paul encourages the believers in the Macedonian churches (20:2), 
he encourages the Ephesian elders by commending them to God and 
to the power of his grace (20:32), and he encourages the churches 
in Achaia (Corinth), Troas, Tyre, Ptolemais, and Caesarea by 
meeting with the believers over extended or shorter periods of time. 
Paul’s travel route after leaving Ephesus—heading west to Achaia 
and Macedonia rather than going straight to Jerusalem before 
traveling on to Rome—may have been necessary on account of the 
collection, 136 but it was surely also motivated by Paul’s desire to see 
the churches in Macedonia and Achaia one last time before 
beginning missionary work in Spain. 

In his address to the Ephesian elders, the metaphor of the 
shepherd and the sheep (20:28) underscores the importance of 
pastors caring for the members of the congregation, nurturing their 
commitment to Jesus, strengthening their faith by teaching, and 
explaining the whole counsel of God (20:27). Pastors pass on what 
is profitable and helpful (20:20) and thus contribute to the building 
up of the church, which is God’s temple in which sinners gather 
who have been made holy (20:32). The main task of pastoral 
ministry, according to Paul’s address to the Ephesian elders, is not 
the quantitative growth of the church, but the maturity of the 
believers. Pastors serve the Lord (20:19), not a plan; they serve with 
humility (20:19), not with their own reputation in mind; they do 
not hesitate to do any task that is helpful for believers (20:20), 
rather than seeking to stay away from situations in which they will 
get their hands dirty; they teach in any location and at any time of 
the day that facilitates effective ministry (20:20); they do not 
exclude anybody from the reach of their ministry (20:21); they 
teach the whole counsel of God (20:27), not focusing on subject 
areas selected on the basis of personal preference or prescribed by 
some program; they have the functions of shepherds who care for 
the sheep by leading them to good pastures and by protecting them 
from the dangers presented by wild animals (20:28-29); they 
ensure that only the truth of the gospel is being taught (20:30); they 
care for the weak in the congregation (20:35). 


Pastoral Exhortation Advises Christian Leaders 


Churches that deserve the title “church of God” (20:28)—churches 
that care about the salvation of Jews and Greeks (20:21); churches 
that are committed to preaching and teaching about repentance 


toward God, faith in the Lord Jesus, the kingdom of God, the whole 
counsel of God, the grace of God (20:21, 25, 27, 32)—have 
hardworking elders and pastors who are committed to evangelism, 
to preaching and teaching characterized by theological integrity, 
and to the care for the weak in the congregation. Paul’s concern for 
the personal integrity of the Ephesian elders (20:28), for the 
theological integrity of the congregation (20:28-30), and for the 
social integrity of the leaders in their selfless care for the helpless 
(20:32-35) describes fundamental characteristics of healthy, mature 
churches. 


(1) Authentic churches have leaders committed to safeguarding 
their personal integrity in all areas of doctrine (the whole counsel of 
God) and in terms of their commitment to selfless service (day and 
night, with tears, without greed), seeking to give rather than to 
receive. 


(2) Missionaries and pastors consolidate the church. In order to 
be able to do this with theological competence and pastoral 
sensitivity, missionaries and evangelists, pastors and elders must 
understand the nature of the church. Paul’s address at Miletus, 
while not aiming at presenting a fully rounded description of the 
nature and function of the church, nevertheless provides 
fundamental truths about what a Christian congregation is. 


The identity of the church is fundamentally linked with God, with 
Jesus, and with the Holy Spirit. The church is “the church of God” 
(20:28); i.e., the church has been established by God and the church 
belongs to God. The church is the church of God on account of 
Jesus’ death on the cross (20:28); i.e., it constitutes the messianic 
people of God whose members are committed to Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and as the Savior who died for the forgiveness of sins and 
to give them eternal life in the presence of God. The church is the 
church of God as the Holy Spirit is active in the church (20:22-23, 
28); i.e., the church is the place of the presence of the holy God— 
thus the temple of the Holy Spirit. 


The church is God’s flock (20:28). This means, again, that the 
church belongs to God and that the church needs “shepherds” 
through whom God, Jesus, and the Spirit provide care and nurture. 
The church is a building in progress (20:32), God’s building (1 Cor 
3:9). This means that there needs to be a firm foundation—which is 
the reality of Jesus, Israel’s crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah 


who is proclaimed in the gospel (1 Cor 3:10-11). This means that 
there must be “builders” through whom God builds up his people. 


The church consists of saints (20:32)—people who have been 
purified on account of God’s grace (20:24) made available through 
the blood that Jesus Christ shed on the cross (20:28) and 
appropriated through repentance toward God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus (20:21). 


The church is built up and nurtured through the “good news of 
God’s grace” (20:24, 32), i.e., through the teaching of the gospel; 
through proclaiming “the whole will of God” (20:27), i.e., through 
teaching the entire Scriptures beginning with the first Adam and 
ending with the last Adam; and through commitment to the truth in 
teaching (20:30), i.e., through unmasking false teachers and staying 
committed to the truth.137 


The church is led by “shepherds” (20:28). These shepherds are 
leaders who stand under the authority of the owner of the flock 
(God). They have the responsibility of “overseers” (20:28); i.e., they 
have real authority in the congregation—an authority that is 
focused on caring for the believers through preaching the word of 
grace, through safeguarding the theological integrity of the church 
by exposing false teachers (20:29-30), and through selfless service 
for the benefit of all, especially of the weak (20:33-35). 


(3) Authentic church leaders are committed to safeguarding the 
truth of the gospel in their churches. They resist the temptation to 
adapt the gospel to cultural values in such a manner that the gospel 
is “good news” for sinners only in the sense that they do not really 
have to change ways of behavior and ways of thinking that are 
contrary to the revealed will of God. They “keep the faith” (see 2 
Tim 4:7). The history of the church is full of church leaders 
introducing teaching that detracts from the reality of God’s wrath 
toward sinners, from the significance of Jesus’ death on the cross as 
securing the salvation of sinners, from the power of the Holy Spirit 
(cf. 20:28) in favor of management stratagems for “doing church,” 
and from the authority of God’s word (cf. 20:35) in favor of 
tradition. 138 


(4) Authentic church leaders serve their congregations with 
unchecked love and commitment, dedicated to the spiritual, 
personal, and even financial well-being of the believers, and willing 
to sacrifice from their own resources. As there will always be some 


church members who are wealthy, and as collections and gifts of 
money to the church provide a constant stream of income, pastors 
need to take care not to think that they have the right to benefit 
financially to such an extent that “greed” is the only valid term 
describing their intentions or their practices.139 True leaders of true 
churches are committed to serve, not to be served. The fact that this 
reality is established by Paul with a rare quotation of a saying of 
Jesus (20:35) underlines the importance of selfless service with 
tears and with humility. 


(5) Paul reminds the Ephesian elders of his personal conduct 
when he was working in Ephesus. Personal example motivates not 
only elders but believers in general. While church growth does not 
originate in the actions of the missionary and the pastor—as 
“church of God” each Christian congregation is ultimately called 
into being by God himself, whose power is present and active in the 
proclamation of the gospel of Jesus Christ—bad behavior of 
missionaries, pastors, and elders certainly neither promotes 
confidence in the gospel on the part of unbelievers nor is it 
conducive to encourage maturity in believers. 14° 


Authentic Missionary Work and Pastoral Ministry Submit to God, 
Jesus, and the Spirit 


Luke refers here repeatedly to God, to Jesus Christ, and to the 
Spirit. In this way he highlights yet again his concern to show that 
the missionary work of the early church was directed by God 
himself, active in his witnesses through the risen and exalted Jesus 
Christ, revealing himself through the Spirit. Luke refers to the need 
for sinners to repent before God the Father (20:21), to the good news 
of God’s grace that Paul proclaimed before Jews and Greeks and 
taught in the congregation (20:24), to the whole counsel of God 
that Paul preached in the church in Ephesus (20:27), to the 
congregation in Ephesus as the church of God (20:28), and to the 
God whose sovereign power will take care of the Ephesian elders 
(20:32). 

Luke also speaks of faith in the Lord Jesus as the basic content of 
his message (20:21), to Jesus as the source of his missionary 
ministry (20:24), to Jesus’ blessing on those who give rather than 
want to receive (20:35), to Paul’s willingness to suffer and die in 
Jerusalem in the name of Jesus (21:13), and to the believers’ 


submission to the Lord’s will (21:14). 


He also speaks of the Holy Spirit when he explains that his 
journey to Jerusalem is undertaken as constrained by the Spirit 
(20:22); the Spirit testifies in city after city that Paul will suffer and 
be imprisoned (20:23); it is the Spirit who made the Ephesian elders 
overseers in the congregation (20:28); the believers in Tyre receive 
a revelation from the Spirit to warn Paul not to go to Jerusalem 
(21:4); and the Spirit predicts through the prophet Agabus Paul’s 
imprisonment in Jerusalem (21:11). 


Submission to God, to Jesus, and to the Spirit often takes place in 
the midst of tensions. In our text there is the tension between the 
revelation of God’s will through the Spirit, who wants Paul to go to 
Jerusalem despite the prospect of imprisonment and suffering 
(20:22), which Paul accepts, and the human reaction on the part of 
the Ephesian elders and the believers in Caesarea as well as the 
delegates from several churches who accompany Paul (20:36-38; 
21:12-13). There is also tension between the will of God and 
human freedom: God does not impose his plan on Paul; rather, Paul 
accepts God’s plan of God willingly, despite warnings not to go to 
Jerusalem. Indeed, “Paul ‘must’ go, but he freely affirms his 
destiny.”141 


These repeated references to God, Jesus, and the Spirit signal to 
the reader that even though Paul will indeed be imprisoned in 
Jerusalem,142 the identity and the continued ministry of the church 
has little to do with Paul since “its survival never depended on Paul 
or any other ‘hero.’ The example offered in the Miletus speech, 
then, is not that of doing what Paul did but of adhering to the 
gospel and understanding its origin in God, Jesus, and the Holy 
Spirit.”143 
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49. Thus the suggestion of BDAG, s.v. AÓyoç laa for the difficult construction ovVSevdc AdyOU 
TOLODPAL THY WUXNV Tiav. 

50. Martin Brandl, Der Agon bei Paulus: Herkunft und Profil paulinischer Agonmetaphorik (WUNT 
2.222; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 279. 

51. Cf. 1 Cor 9:24; Phil 3:14; 2 Tim 4:7, where Paul uses related athletic metaphors. The point 
in Paul’s use of athletic metaphors is not the effort that is required to reach moral 
perfection, but his full engagement in the task of preaching the gospel. Cf. ibid., 409-22. 

52. Cf. Rom 11:13; 2 Cor 4:1; 5:18; 6:3. 

53. Cf. 26:16; see Rom 1:1; 11:13; 15:15-16; 1 Cor 1:17; 2 Cor 5:18; Gal 1:1, 12. 

54. On the “grace of God” cf. 11:23; 13:43; 14:26; and Rom 5:15; 1 Cor 1:4; 3:10; 15:10; 2 Cor 
1:12; 6:1; 9:14; Gal 2:21; for the term “gospel of God” (evayyéALov ToD HE00) cf. Rom 1:1; 
15:16; 2 Cor 11:7; 1 Thess 2:2, 8-9. 

55. Note the confident comment in Phil 1:25, the changed content and tone of 2 Timothy, and 
the early traditions about Paul preaching the gospel in Spain (e.g., 1 Clem. 5:5-7; 
Muratorian Canon lines 35-39; Acts of Peter 1); cf. Murphy-O’Connor, Paul, 359-60; 
Schnabel, Early Christian Mission, 2:1270-87. 

56. Cf. BDAG, s.v. naptlponau 1, “to affirm something with solemnity, testify, bear witness;” cf. 
26:22; Paul uses the verb in Gal 5:3; Eph 4:17; 1 Thess 2:12 as well; StapapTUpopat is more 
frequent: 2:40; 8:25; 10:42; 18:5; 20:21, 23, 24; 23:11; 28:23. 

57. Fitzmyer, Acts, 678. 

58. For the verb dvayyéA.w see v. 20; also 14:27; 15:4; 19:18. 


59. GNB, NASB, NET, NRSV; similarly KJV, RSV, ESV (“the whole counsel of God”); NLT “all 
that God wants you to know” is flat. 


60. Most English translations use “overseer;” differently NJB (“guardians”), and NLT, which 
has “elders” and thus obliterates the different connotation of the term &rtioKonoG compared 
with speoßÜTepog; GNB translates with a verbal phrase (“the flock which the Holy Spirit 
has placed in your care”). Everett Ferguson, The Church of Christ: A Biblical Ecclesiology for 
Today (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 318-27, retains “bishop.” In the New Testament, 
ésiokox0o¢ is not a title but the description of a function. 


61. Cf. Benjamin L. Merkle, The Elder and Overseer: One Office in the Early Church (Studies in 
Biblical Literature 57; New York: Lang, 2003), 59-61, for evidence. 

62. Cf. Barbara E. Thiering, “Mebaqger and Episkopos in the Light of the Temple Scroll,” JBL 
100 (1981): 59-74; see the discussion in Ferguson, Biblical Ecclesiology, 319-23. 

63. Cf. Merkle, Elder and Overseer, 67-160; Trebilco, Early Christians in Ephesus, 187. 

64. Ferguson, Biblical Ecclesiology, 323. 

65. The qualifications for the office of elder/overseers are described in 1 Tim 3:1-7; Titus 1:5- 
9, most having to do with character. 


66. For the metaphor of shepherding God’s flock, see Ps 100:3; Isa 40:11; Jer 13:17; Ezek 34; 
for God as shepherd see in particular Ps 23. For the image of shepherding in the New 
Testament, cf. John 10; 21:15-17; 1 Pet 2:25; 5:2; Heb 13:20; Jude 12. 

67. See the so-called “household codes” in Col 3:18-4:1; Eph 5:22-6:9; 1 Tim 2:8-15; 6:1-2; 
Titus 2:1-10. 

68. Barrett, Acts, 974-75; he asserts that “there is no suggestion of any succession in episcopal 
office; there is no need for succession (in the commonly understood sense); the Holy Spirit 
will provide ministers as they are required” (976). 


69. Cf. 1 Cor 1:2; 10:32; 11:22; 15:9; 2 Cor 1:1; Gal 1:13; 1 Tim 3:5, 15; the plural “churches 
of God” occurs in 1 Cor 11:16; 1 Thess 2:14; 2 Thess 1:4. 

70. Marshall, “Acts,” 596. See also Mal 3:17. 

71. Cf. Murray J. Harris, Jesus as God: The New Testament Use of Theos in Reference to Jesus 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 1992), 137-41; Walton, Leadership, 96-98. 

72. Barrett, Acts, 977, with reference to Calvin, who points to the figure of speech of the 
communicatio idiomatum: “the property of one nature is applied to the other” (Calvin, Acts, 
184). 

73. Cf. Mark 1:11; 9:7; 2 Pet 1:17 (6 äyasıntög); Eph 1:6 (6 iyannnevog). 

74. Ignatius, Eph. 1.1. 

75. Gaventa, “Miletus Speech,” 48-49. 

76. Cf. John 14:7-11; 17:21-23. 

77. Walton, Leadership, 97. 

78. For references to the blood of Christ (on the cross) in Paul’s letters, cf. Rom 3:25; 5:9; 1 
Cor 10:16; 11:25, 27; Col 1:20. Bock, Acts, 630, compares with Abraham’s willingness to 
sacrifice Isaac, his only son (Gen 22), “only here God does carry out the offering so that 
others can benefit from the sacrifice.” 

79. Cf. Hans Jörg Sellner, Das Heil Gottes: Studien zur Soteriologie des lukanischen Doppelwerks 
(BZNW 152; Berlin: De Gruyter, 2007), 475. Note that in Luke 22:19-20, the allusion to the 
Passover lamb is explicit. 

80. Cf. Luke 1:73-75; Acts 3:24; 7:8. 

81. In Matt 10:16 / Luke 10:3 Jesus sends the Twelve “like sheep among wolves,” i.e., as 
messengers who are in danger of being devoured. In contrast, Paul in v. 29 does not refer to 
persecution by unbelievers. 

82. Cf. Jer 5:6; Hab 1:8; Zeph 3:3; Jos. Asen. 12:9-10. Isaiah 11:1-6; 65:25 describes the 
coming kingdom of God as an era of peace when lambs and wolves will live and feed 
together. 

83. Cf. Parsons, Body and Character; 73. 

84. G. Bornkamm, “AUKoc,” TDNT 4:310. 

85. Barrett, Acts, 978. Note that according to Matt 7:15 Jesus warned of false prophets who 
come in sheep’s clothing but who are inwardly “ferocious wolves” (AUKOL Gpmayes). 

86. The nominalized perfect passive participle describes the content of their teaching: 
“perverse things” (cf. BDAG, s.v. Staotpé@w 2, “to cause to depart from an accepted 
standard of moral or spiritual values, make crooked, pervert”). 

87. Cf. Robert W. Yarbrough, 1-3 John (BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2008), 52, suggesting 
that 1 John 1:6-10 possibly “reflects the situation in Asia Minor that Paul feared and 
projected might arise (Acts 20:30), with treacherous leaders betraying apostolic teaching 
and leading Christians astray.” 

88. Trebilco, Early Christians in Ephesus, 320. See particularly the description in Rev 2:14-16, 
20. John calls idolatry (spiritual) “sexual immorality.” 

89. BDAG, s.v. vov8ETEéw, suggesting “admonish, warn, instruct” as translations. Most English 
translations use “warn” (NET, NIV, NRSV, TNIV) or “admonish” (ESV, NASB, RSV). The 
verb is used elsewhere in the New Testament only in Paul’s letters: Rom 15:14; 1 Cor 4:14; 
Col 1:28; 3:16; 1 Thess 5:12, 14; 2 Thess 3:15; Titus 1:11; the noun (vovueoia) is used in 1 
Cor 10:11; Eph 6:4; Titus 3:10. 

90. The present tense of the participle “remembering” reinforces the exhortation that Paul’s 
behavior continues to be a model for their own responsibilities. The verb (uvnuoveva) 
means “remember, keep in mind, think of” (BDAG). 

91. Note again the phrase “now” (kai [tà] viv), after vv. 22, 25. 

92. Gaventa, Acts, 289. 

93. For AÓyoç as the message of the gospel see 1 Cor 1:18; 14:36; 15:2; 2 Cor 2:17; 5:19; Gal 
6:6; 1 Thess 1:8; 2:13. 


94. Cf. Rom 3:24; 4:16; 5:2, 15, 20-21; 6:14; 2 Cor 4:15; 6:1; 8:9; Gal 1:6, 15; 2:21. 

95. In Paul’s letters, the metaphor is used in Rom 14:19; 15:2; 1 Cor 3:9; 8:1; 10:23; 14:3-5, 
12, 17, 26; 2 Cor 10:8; 12:19; 13:10; Eph 4:12, 29; 1 Thess 5:11. 

96. For the symbol of the “inheritance” in Paul’s letters, cf. 1 Cor 6:9-10; 15:50; Gal 3:18, 29; 
4:30; 5:21; Eph 1:14, 18; 5:5; Col 3:24; Titus 3:7. On the link with the concept of the 
promised land as an inheritance in Gen 15:7; Exod 6:8; 15:17; Josh 11:23; Isa 49:8, see Pao, 
New Exodus, 174-76. 


97. The passive voice of the nominalized participle (1)ytaopévotc) implies God as the one who 
made the believers holy; the perfect tense underlines that the holiness of the believers is a 
present and future state, or status, they have received. 


98. Marshall, “Acts,” 597. 


99. Cf. 1 Cor 9:12-15; 2 Cor 7:2; 11:8-9; Phil 4:10-11. The language of v. 34 is similar to that 
of the prophet Samuel at the end of his life, cf. 1 Sam 12:3-4; cf. Fitzmyer, Acts, 681. 


100. 1 Cor 9:12-15. He did not want to become dependent on patrons; cf. John K. Chow, 
Patronage and Power: A Study of Social Networks at Corinth (JSNTSup 75; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1992), 106-7. In 1 Cor 9:4-12 Paul defends the right of missionaries to be 
supported by churches. 


101. In 18:3, Paul was working as a tentmaker in the shop of Aquila and Priscilla (cf. 1 Cor 
4:12; 9:15-18; 1 Thess 2:9; 2 Thess 3:6-10). 

102. BDAG, s.v. Koniáw 2, with the translation options “work hard, toil, strive, struggle.” The 
verb is used only here in Acts; cf. Luke 5:5; 12:27; in Paul’s letters it often includes 
missionary work, cf. Rom 16:6, 12; 1 Cor 4:12; 15:10; 16:16; Gal 4:11; Eph 4:28; Phil 2:16; 
Col 1:29; 1 Thess 5:12; 1 Tim 4:10; 5:17; 2 Tim 2:6. 

103. On the care for the weak, see Rom 14:1-2, 21; 1 Cor 1:27; 4:10; 8:11-12; 9:22; 12:22; 
see also Rom 15:1; Gal 6:2; Eph 4:28; 1 Thess 4:10-11; 5:14. On the care for widows see 1 
Tim 5:3-10; cf. Acts 6:1-6. 

104. BDAG, s.v. do8evéw, lists v. 35 under meaning 3 (“to experience lack of material 
necessities, be in need”), which does not need to be distinguished from meaning 2 (“to 
experience some personal incapacity or limitation, be weak of weakness in general”). 


105. See the discussion in Grant R. Osborne, Revelation (BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker 
Academic, 2002), 115-16. 
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106. HALOT, s.v. --  -, “the formal introduction of a blessing” with the translation options 
“happy, blessed is he who.” 

107. Both the exclusive interpretation (giving is blessed, not receiving) and the strictly logical 
comparative interpretation (those who give are more blessed than those who receive) are 
hardly correct. The saying addresses those for whom both giving and receiving is an option, 
and they are told that they will be more content when they give than when they receive; cf. 
Barrett, Acts, 983. The saying does not assert that people who have no choice but to receive 
do not receive God’s blessing. 

108. The essence of Jesus’ saying can be found in Luke 6:35-36. There are parallels in Greek 
literature (Plutarch, Mor. 173D, 181F; Seneca, Ep. 81.17; Thucydides, Hist. 2.97.4). 

109. Thus most English versions; ESV, RSV, and NASB link the prepositional phrase with the 
following verb (“he knelt down and prayed with them all”), similarly NLT. 

110. In Jewish society, the kiss was a form of greeting between relatives or hosts and guests 
upon arrival (Gen 29:11-13; 45:15; Exod 4:27; 18:7; Luke 7:36-46) or departure (Gen 
31:28; Ruth 1:14). 

111. William Klassen, “The Sacred Kiss in the New Testament: An Example of Social Boundary 
Lines,” NTS 39 (1993): 122-35, 130. 

112. With favorable winds, this distance could be covered in a week of sailing, assuming 
overnight stays in Cos and Rhodes. 


113. The verb (AnopopriZonat) is a nautical technical term, denoting “discharge one’s cargo” 
(LSJ; also “jettisoning cargo in a storm,” BDAG). 


114. Cf. Mark 3:8/Luke 6:17 and Matt 15:21/Mark 7:24. 

115. For earlier revelatory words, instructions, or guidance given by the Spirit, cf. 1:2, 16; 
4:25; 7:51; 8:29; 10:19; 11:12, 28; 13:2, 4; 15:28; 16:6-7; 19:21; 20:22, 23. 

116. John Chrysostom, Hom. Act. 45.2; Lake and Cadbury, Acts, 266. 


117. Cf. Calvin, Acts, 2:193; Barrett, Acts, 990; Bock, Acts, 637. Here the plural subject 
(oittvec) can be interpreted in the sense that one believer received a revelation from the 
Spirit, which the Tyrian believers interpreted to mean that Paul should not go to Jerusalem. 


118. Note that in 1 Cor 14:29 Paul insists that the prophecies of Christian prophets need to be 
evaluated (StaKpiva), i.e., judged as to the meaning of the prophecy and its significance for 
specific behavior. 


119. Cf. BDAG, s.v. domdGopat 1, “to engage in hospitable recognition of another (with 
varying degrees of intimacy), greet, welcome;” v. 7 is listed (with 18:22; 25:13) under sense 
1b, “of short friendly visits, ‘look in on.’ ” 


120. He is thus distinguished from Philip, one of the Twelve (1:14). 


121. Note that Agabus is a Christian prophet from Jerusalem who travels to Antioch in Syria 
(11:28) and to Caesarea (21:10). 


122. The distinction between supraregional, regional, and local ministries should not be 
understood in a rigid sense. Both the Twelve and Paul engaged in regional and local 
ministry at times, and the “local” Seven traveled to other regions after Stephen’s execution. 


123. IG XII 1, 675 (line 6); cf. LSJ, s.v. eVayyeAtotns 705 (ID; MM 259 (“proclaimer of 
oracular messages”); BDAG (“title of polytheistic priests”); Horsley and Llewelyn, New 
Documents, 3:14. For the meaning of the verb eVayyeAifoual see on 5:42. 


124. For prophecy in the churches established by Paul, see 1 Cor 11:2-6; 14:1-25. The fact 
that Luke does not relate a prophecy of Philip’s daughters but does report a prophecy of 
Agabus, does not mean that Luke elevates a male prophet over the four women: “Prophetic 
groups and individuals are not competing for honors in this scene” (Gaventa, Acts, 294). 


125. The aorist participles here function as temporal adverbials modifying the main verb 
(einev), which carries the main force of the sentence. Agabus’s actions serve to underscore 
the verbal prophecy. 

126. Ahijah (1 Kgs 11:29-39); Isaiah (Isa 8:1-4; 20:1-6), Jeremiah (Jer 19:1-13; 27:2-15), 
Ezekiel (Ezek 4:1-17; 5:1-12). 

127. The phrase “thus says the LORD” occurs in Isaiah 26 times, in Jeremiah 64 times, and in 
Ezekiel 126 times. The phrase occurs a total of 322 times in the Old Testament. 


128. Note the parallel in Jesus’ prediction of his arrest in Luke 24:7. 

129. Cf. Gaventa, Acts, 295, who sees v. 12 as the climax of foreboding that surrounds Paul’s 
journey to Jerusalem. Note the parallel with Peter, who rebukes Jesus, who is on the way to 
Jerusalem to be arrested and killed, arguing that this must not happen (Matt 16:22/Mark 
8:32). 

130. G. Schneider, “ovv@pUntw,” EDNT, 3:306-7. 

131. Cf. 4:7, 10-12, 17-18, 30. 


132. Cf. Scott Cunningham, “Through Many Tribulations”: The Theology of Persecution in Luke- 
Acts (JSNTSup 142; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), 277-81. 


133. Commentators who assume that the journey took two days have to assume that the travel 
party rode on horseback (e.g., Marshall, Acts, 341; cf. Peterson, Acts, 582 n. 35, without 
reference to Marshall’s horses). This is unlikely. The party consisted of at least twelve 
people (Paul, the seven companions mentioned in 20:4, and presumably Luke, as well as an 
unspecified number of Caesarean believers). It is doubtful that the believers in Caesarea 
owned, or were likely to hire, twelve horses for the journey to Jerusalem. 


134. The Western text apparently assumes that the journey took two days and that the travel 
party spent the night in the house of Mnason, in a village en route to Jerusalem: “And these 
brought us to those with whom we were to lodge; and when we arrived at a certain village, we 
stayed with Mnason of Cyrene, a disciple of long standing. And when we had departed from 
there we arrived in Jerusalem” (DVid), Cf. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 428; Barrett, Acts, 


1004. 


135. The headings in many translations, and many commentators (e.g., Bruce, Acts, 442-43; 
Fitzmyer, Acts, 692; Peterson, Acts, 583), take v. 17 as the beginning of a new section. It is 
preferable, however, to take v. 17 as the end of the section: the welcome in Jerusalem 
marks the end of the journey; the next section begins with Paul’s visit to James in v. 18. Cf. 
Gaventa, “Miletus Speech,” 39; Pervo, Acts, 541. 


136. 1 Cor 16:1-2; 2 Cor 8-9; cf. Rom 15:25, 31. 


137. On Paul’s theology of ministry and proclamation, developed through a discussion of 2 
Corinthians, cf. Michael P. Knowles, We Preach Not Ourselves: Paul on Proclamation (Grand 
Rapids: Brazos, 2007). 


138. For a recent prophetic indictment of contemporary North American evangelicalism see 
David F. Wells, The Courage to Be Protestant: Truth-Lovers, Marketers and Emergents in the 
Postmodern World (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008), summarizing his earlier work. See also 
Don A. Carson, Evangelicalism: What Is It and Is It Worth Keeping? (Wheaton: Crossway, 
2009). 


139. Cf. Peterson, Acts, 573: “Covetousness spoils relationships and hinders the work of the 
gospel, since those who are seeking to advance themselves materially will be tempted to 
evaluate their contacts and ministry opportunities in economic terms.” 

140. Cf. Joe E. Trull and James E. Carter, Ministerial Ethics: Moral Formation for Church Leaders 
(2nd ed.; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2004). 

141. Conzelmann, Acts, 178. 

142. There are essentially no references to believers once Paul is arrested in 21:26-36. 

143. Gaventa, “Miletus Speech,” 51-52. For practical application see Stephen Seamands, 
Ministry in the Image of God: The Trinitarian Shape of Christian Service (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 2005). 


Chapter 35 
Acts 21:18-26 


Literary Context 


This episode of Paul’s encounter with the Jerusalem church begins 
the last major section in the book of Acts, which relates events 
during Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome 
(21:18-28:31). The first three major sections were devoted to the 
beginning of the life and ministry of the followers of Jesus as the 
new messianic people of God. After the foundational report of the 
missionary commission of the apostles by the crucified and risen 
Jesus Christ (1:1-14), Luke described the beginnings of the new 
messianic people of God who lived, worshiped, and evangelized in 
obedience to Jesus’ commission and with the power of the Holy 
Spirit (1:15-8:3); and he described the beginnings of the mission to 
the Gentiles when followers of Jesus preached the gospel in 
Samaria, before an Ethiopian, in coastal towns, in Phoenicia and 
Syria, when Saul the persecutor was converted, and when a new 
wave of persecution during the reign of King Agrippa I led to the 
death of James and to the departure of Peter (8:4-12:25). 


The next three major sections described the missionary work of 
Paul. Luke first narrated Paul’s mission in Asia Minor, together with 
Barnabas, focusing on his proclamation of the gospel and the 
establishment of churches in cities on Cyprus, in south Galatia, and 
in Pamphylia; subsequent to that was the report of the Apostles’ 
Council in Jerusalem, which confirmed and consolidated the 
policies for the mission among Gentiles (13:1-15:33). The next 
section described Paul’s missionary work in the provinces of 
Macedonia and Achaia, with churches being established in Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and Corinth (15:35-18:22). The 
following section narrated Paul’s mission in Asia Minor in the city 
of Ephesus, detailing the great success of the gospel as the 
conversion of a large number of Ephesians had a noticeable impact 
on public life in the city (18:23-21:17). This section ended with a 
report of Paul’s journey from Ephesus to Macedonia and Achaia and 
from there via Macedonia, Asia, and Syria back to Jerusalem, with 


particular attention paid to Paul’s meetings with believers in 
Macedonia, Achaia, Troas, Miletus, Tyre, Ptolemais, and Caesarea 
(20:2-21:17). 

Now Paul has arrived in Jerusalem, in time for the Feast of 
Pentecost (May 29, AD 57)—his fifth visit after his conversion. Luke 
begins his report of Paul’s stay in Jerusalem with an account of his 
meeting with James and the elders of the Jerusalem church, who 
ask Paul to demonstrate that rumors are baseless that allege Paul 
teaches a wholesale abandonment of the Mosaic law. Paul does so, 
but certain events lead to his arrest in the temple. 


This episode demonstrates, on the one hand, that Paul had a 
reputation among diaspora Jews who lived in the cities of the 
Roman provinces in which he had established churches (21:28-29), 
and it shows, on the other hand, a tension between Paul and Jewish 
believers who were zealous for the Mosaic law (21:20-21). The 
report and the suggestion of the elders of the Jerusalem church 
(21:20-25) is the last time that the word “church” appears in Acts. 
That is, the church as a fellowship of disciples “virtually disappears 
after Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem.”! The narrative reflects the 
importance of missionary work for the early church, linked as usual 
with the acknowledgment that it is God who leads Gentiles to faith 
in Jesus (21:19-20a). It reflects earlier concerns of the church 
leaders to maintain the unity of the church by addressing tensions 
that continue to exist concerning matters related to the Mosaic law 
and its validity among God’s new messianic people (21:20b-25), 
and it reflects Paul’s efforts to vindicate the gospel. 


VI. The Mission of Paul in Asia Minor: Ephesus 
(18:23-21:17) 

VII. Paul in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome 
(21:18-28:31) 
A. Paul in Jerusalem (21:18-23:35) 


44. Paul’s encounter with the Jerusalem 
church (21:18-26) 

45. Paul’s arrest in the temple (21:27-22:21) 

46. Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem (22:22- 
23:35) 


Main Idea 


Luke’s report of Paul’s meeting with James and the elders of the 
Jerusalem church highlights the significance of missionary work as 
God’s mission. It demonstrates the importance of efforts to maintain 
the unity of the church by addressing existing tensions, and it 
underlines the importance of efforts to vindicate the gospel against 


false accusations. 


Translation 


Acts 21:18-26 


19a Setting: time 


b Instruction 


25a Reference 
b Flashback (action 
c Means 
d Reference 


18a Setting: time The next day 
b Protagonist Paul and 
c Association the rest of us 
d Action went to see James. 
e Character entrance All the elders were present. 


After greeting them, 


b Action Paul described in detail 
c Report all that God had done 
d Sphere among the Gentiles 
e Means through his ministry. 
20a Reaction All who heard it praised God. 
b Speech They said to him, 
c Address “Brother, 
d Report you see how many thousands of Jews have come to faith, 
e Description and they are all zealous for the law. 
21a Report They have been informed 
b Reference concerning you 
c Action that you teach all the Jews 
d Description who live among the Gentiles 
e Accusation to abandon Moses, 
f Accusation and that you tell them not to circumcise their children 
g Accusation or live according to our customs. 
22a Rhetorical question What is to be done? 
b Assertion (prediction) They will certainly hear that you have come. 
23a Entreaty So, do what we tell you. 
b Character entrance There are four men among us 
c Character description who are under a vow. 
24a Instruction Take these men, 


purify yourself along with them, and 


c Instruction pay the expenses for them 
d Purpose so that they may have their heads shaved. 
e Result (prediction) Then all will know 
f Content that there is nothing to the reports 
g Description that they have been given about you, 
h Content but that you too conform to the observance of the law. 


As regards the Gentile believers, 
we have instructed them 

by letter 

concerning our decision 


e Instruction that they must abstain from food sacrificed to idols, 
f Instruction from blood, 
g Instruction from the meat of strangled animals, and 
h Instruction from sexual immorality.” 
26a Setting: tim On the following day 
b Action Paultook the men 
c Action and purified himself 
d Association together with them. 
e Action Then he went into the temple 
f Purpose to give notice of the fulfillment of the days of purification, 
g Time when the offering would be made for each of them. 


Structure and Literary Form 


Paul’s encounter with the Jerusalem church (21:18-26) consists of 
three incidents. (1) Paul visits the leaders of the Jerusalem church; 
he meets James and all the elders of the congregation and gives a 
detailed report of the events of his missionary work since their last 
meeting, and the elders praise God for what has been accomplished 
through Paul’s missionary work (vv. 18-20a). (2) Luke relates the 
concerns of James and the elders regarding rumors that Paul 
allegedly encourages Jewish believers in Jesus in the diaspora to 
neglect the Mosaic law. They suggest that Paul counteract these 
rumors by undergoing purification rites in the temple and paying 
for the sacrifices required for the purification of four Jewish 
Christians who are under a vow (vv. 20b-25). (3) Paul agrees with 
the elders’ suggestion and accompanies these four Jewish believers 
on the next day to the temple (v. 26). 


The episode is a historical narrative with time references (“the 
next day;” vv. 18, 26), implied geographical references (the meeting 
place of the leadership of the Jerusalem church [v. 18] and the 
temple [v. 26]), a missionary report (v. 19), and worship and praise 
(v. 20a). The speech by the elders—perhaps given by James, 
although this is not clear—is narrated in direct speech (vv. 20b-25). 
That speech reports the conversion of thousands of Jews in 
Jerusalem and Judea who are zealous for the Mosaic law (v. 20d-e); 
they report the rumors concerning Paul and his teaching that have 
created problems (v. 21); they propose a course of action—for Paul 
to submit to a rite of purification and pay for the shaving of four 
Jewish believers who are under an oath (vv. 22-24); finally, they 
remind Paul of the decision of the Apostles’ Council in Acts 15 (v. 
25). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. Paul’s Encounter with the Jerusalem Church (21:18- 
26) 
A. Paul’s Visit to James and the Elders of the 
Jerusalem Church (21:18-20a) 
1. The visit to James (21:18a-d) 
2. The presence of all the elders (21:18e) 
3. Paul’s detailed report of his missionary work (21:19) 
4. James and the elders’ approval of Paul’s mission as 
they praise God (21:20a) 
B. The Speech of the Elders: Concerns about Paul’s 
Reputation (21:20b-25) 
1. Address (21:20b-c) 
2. Report about the conversion of thousands of Jews in 
Jerusalem and Judea (21:20d-e) 
a. The conversion of thousands of Jews (21:20d) 
b. The zeal of these Jewish believers for the law 
(21:20e) 
3. Rumors that Paul encourages Jewish believers to 
neglect the Mosaic law (21:21) 
a. The existence of rumors in Jerusalem and Judea 
(21:21a-b) 
b. The rumors about Paul’s teaching before Jewish 
diaspora audiences (21:21c-d) 
c. The charges against Paul (21:21e-g) 
i. Paul teaches apostasy from the Mosaic law 
(21:21e) 
ii. Paul abolishes circumcision (21:21f) 
iii. Paul abolishes the Jewish customs (21:21g) 
4. The elders’ suggested course of action (21:22-24) 
a. Rhetorical question introducing the proposal 
(21:22a) 
b. The urgency of disowning the rumors due to Paul’s 
arrival (21:22b) 
c. Proposal: Paul submits to a rite of purification 
(21:23-24) 
i. Request to accept their suggestion (21:23a) 
ii. The opportunity provided by four Jewish 
believers under a vow (21:23b-c) 


iii. Paul’s demonstration of his obedience to the law 
(21:24a-d) 
iv. The expected results of Paul’s action (21:24e-h) 
5. Reminder: The decision about the requirements for 
Gentile believers (21:25) 
a. The decision concerning the Gentile believers 
recorded in a letter (21:25a-d) 
b. The stipulations of the apostolic decree (21:25e-h) 
i. Abstention from idolatry (21:25e) 
ii. Abstention from consuming blood (21:25f) 
iii. Abstention from the meat of strangled animals 
(21:25g) 
iv. Abstention from sexual immorality (21:25h) 
C. Paul’s Demonstration of His Obedience to the Law 
(21:26) 
1. Paul joins the four men (21:26a-b) 
2. Paul submits to a rite of purification (21:26c-d) 
3. Paul enters the temple to arrange his payment for the 
four men’s sacrifices (21:26e-g) 


Explanation of the Text 


21:18 The next day Paul and the rest of us went to see James. 
All the elders were present (tÑ è Extovon eiofeL ó NaŬAoç ovv 
NHlv npòç TdkwRov, mavtTEs TE mapEyEVOVTO OL mpEOPUTEPOL). 
Luke states with succinct brevity the purpose of Paul’s visit to 
Jerusalem: he wants to see James and the Jerusalem church, here 
represented by the elders. Paul is accompanied by “the rest of us” 
(ovv Nulv), i.e., by the seven delegates from churches in Asia Minor 
and in Europe, as well as by Luke (the narrator behind the “us”). 


Paul’s letters indicate that from the apostle’s point of view, the 
main purpose of his visit to Jerusalem was to deliver the collection 
he had organized in the churches of Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia 
Minor.2 The reason why Luke omits a reference to the collection? is 
hardly the refusal of the Jerusalem leaders to accept financial help 
from the churches Paul had established, fearing being compromised 
by an association with Paul.4 Nor is Luke’s silence explained by the 
suggestion that the Jerusalem leadership accepted the collection on 
the condition that Paul must follow the proposal of the elders 
demonstrating his obedience to the Mosaic law.5 More plausible is 


the suggestion that when Luke wrote his account, the significance of 
Paul’s arrest and long imprisonment completely overshadowed the 
collection.6 


Luke points out that “all the elders” (nävteg ... Ol npeoßbtepou) 
were present, representing the entire church. Their presence may 
suggest that the meeting took place on the occasion of one of the 
larger congregational gatherings of the Jerusalem believers— 
perhaps one of the assemblies in Solomon’s Portico in the temple 
precincts (cf. 3:11; 5:12). The notice that the meeting took place on 
“the next day” underscores the eagerness of Paul and his 
companions to meet the Jerusalem believers. The urgency may be 
explained by his desire to reach Rome (19:21), which he probably 
hoped to do before the end of the seafaring season on the 
Mediterranean in the fall. His desire to hand over the collection of 
funds to the leaders of the Jerusalem church would explain the 
speed with which the meeting is arranged. 


21:19-20a After greeting them, Paul described in detail all 
that God had done among the Gentiles through his ministry. 
All who heard it praised God (kai donaoduevoc avtovc 
éEnyeito Kad’ Ev EKaoTov, WV Enolnoev ó Beòç Ev toç EOVEoLW 
Stà THs SLaKovlag auTo0. oi 8è AkoVoavtTEs ES0EaCov TOV HEOV). 
Paul’s agenda with the leaders of the Jerusalem church was his 
missionary work. The last opportunity to inform the Jerusalem 
church about his work was four years earlier, when he had returned 
from Macedonia and Achaia (18:18-22) and the planting of 
churches in Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and Corinth (AD 
49-52; see “In Depth: Paul’s Visits to Jerusalem” at 9:26).7 


During the past five years (AD 52-56) Paul had been proclaiming 
the gospel and planting churches in the province of Asia, based in 
Ephesus (19:1-20:1) but impacting other cities in the province as 
well (19:10, 22, 26; also 20:16; 21:27). Since Paul now plans to 
move to the city of Rome (19:21) and eventually to Spain (Rom 
15:24-28), he would have used this perhaps last opportunity® to 
give a full account of his missionary work in Ephesus and other 
cities in Asia Minor, and a report about the churches in Macedonia 
and Achaia that he had just visited. Paul undoubtedly reported the 
conversion of many Jews and Gentiles and the establishment of 
local congregations, as well as his contacts with high officials (the 
Asiarchs) and the opposition that he had encountered. While Luke 


does not mention the presence of the delegates of the congregations 
in Berea, Thessalonica, Derbe, Lystra, Ephesus, and other cities, his 
reading audience would naturally assume that these Christian 
leaders, who were prominently mentioned in 20:4, would have 
provided, or confirmed, some of the details in Paul’s report. 


The verb translated as “described” (€€nyetto) means “narrate, 
describe, recount,” often with interpretative comment.’ The phrase 
“in detail” suggests a full report with cities, converts, congregations, 
contacts, and opponents mentioned by name. Luke emphasizes 
again that it was God (0 8&6c¢) who “had done” (€oinoev) in Paul’s 
ministry.10 The phrase translated “among the Gentiles” could 
describe the focus of Paul’s report, detailing the conversion of non- 
Jews in the province of Asia. However, as Luke regularly reported 
Paul’s preaching in synagogues and the conversion of Jews resulting 
from Paul’s missionary work (for Ephesus, see 19:8-9; for the 
province of Asia, see 19:10), it is preferable to interpret the phrase 
as describing the lands outside of Judea, i.e., the diaspora, where 
the majority of the people are Gentiles. At the same time, the 
phrase sets up the following scene in which James and the elders 
report rumors about Paul’s teaching before “Jews who live among 
the Gentiles.” 


James and the elders, hearing Paul’s report, “praise God” 
(€80gaCov TOV HE0V); i.e., they recognize and acknowledge God’s 
presence in Paul’s ministry as the one who caused people to come 
to faith and mighty acts to occur (for Ephesus, see 19:9, 10, 11-17, 
20). Note that they will address Paul as “brother” (21:20c). The 
imperfect tense of €50&aCov implies the durative aspect of their 
acknowledgment, which renders it likely that the collection of the 
“Pauline” congregations was indeed accepted—coming from 
congregations that are acknowledged as the work of God.!! 


21:20b-e They said to him, “Brother, you see how many 
thousands of Jews have come to faith, and they are all zealous 
for the law” (eindv TE abt: Oewpeic, ASEAME, TMOOAL LUPLAdEC 
eiolv Ev TOLG Tovsaiols THV METLOTEUKOTWV Kal mAVTES CnAwWTAaL 
TOU VO"OU UrdpyoUOtv). The second incident of the episode relates 
the speech of the elders (vv. 20b-25). The fact that Luke does not 
mention James as the one who conveys the concerns of the 
Jerusalem leadership possibly indicates that he does not want to 
link James directly with the proposal put to Paul, which soon leads 


to his arrest. 


Luke does not relate in direct speech the praise of James and the 
elders after hearing Paul’s missionary report (v. 20a). Rather, he 
relates the second portion of their response: their concerns 
regarding Paul’s reputation and the impact this may have on the 
Jewish believers in Jerusalem. In the first part of this speech (vv. 
20d-e) Jerusalem leaders report new developments in their 
missionary work in Jerusalem and Judea. Paul had met the Jewish 
believers during his visit to Jerusalem six years earlier, among them 
some (tive; cf. 15:1, 5, 24) who had argued that Gentile converts 
to faith in Jesus should be circumcised and ordered to keep the 
entire Mosaic law. There is no reason to doubt that Luke’s earlier 
report about the unanimous agreement (15:25) of the meeting of 
the Apostles’ Council about the Gentile mission (15:1-33) was 
correct. 


The elders of the Jerusalem church do not ask Paul to require 
that the new Gentile converts be circumcised and be ordered to a 
wholesale submission to the Mosaic law. But there is every reason 
to assume a large-scale success of the Jewish mission in Judea, 
leading to the conversion of many “thousands” (uuptáðeç)!2 of Jews 
who have accepted Jesus as Israel’s Messiah. The perfect tense of 
the participle “have come to faith” (memtoteuKOTwV) underlines 
that large numbers of Jews have believed and continue to be 
committed to faith in Jesus. 


In 2:41 Luke had recorded the conversion of three thousand Jews, 
among them evidently a large number of Jews from the diaspora 
who traveled back to their cities. In 2:47 Luke had noted more daily 
conversions. In 4:4 a total of five thousand male believers is given, 
evidently a figure for the size of the church in Jerusalem. In 5:16 
Luke mentions healing of “a large number of people” from towns 
around Jerusalem; in 9:31 he mentions in general terms the church 
“throughout Judea, Galilee, and Samaria,” implying believers and 
congregations in various towns. In 11:1 Luke refers to believers 
“throughout Judea,” i.e., from congregations in the towns in Judea, 
believers who needed and received help from those in Antioch 
(11:29). The “thousands” of believers now mentioned in 21:20 and 
described as “zealous for the law” are either new believers who 
have come to faith during Paul’s absence, or Jewish believers in 
general who have been influenced more recently by teachers who 


have promoted rigorous adherence to the law. 


The term translated as “zealous” (CnAwtat) does not refer to the 
members of the militant “Zealot party” that came to power in the 
mid-60s of the first century AD. Josephus uses the term in the sense 
of “someone who is ardent for a cause” (Life 11) and designates a 
political, revolutionary party as “Zealots” only when he describes 
the outbreak of the Jewish rebellion against Rome in AD 66 (J.W. 
4:160-161). In a later speech before the Jews of Jerusalem, Paul 
describes himself as a “zealot” for God (INAwTNG TOU E00) as a 
result of his education at the feet of Gamaliel (22:3), a zeal that led 
him to persecute and arrest the followers of Jesus (22:4-5). The 
elders speak of Jewish believers who were ardent in their 
commitment to Mosaic law, including the rites of purification that 
figure prominently in the elders’ proposal. Their report confirms the 
numerical strength of the Jerusalem church, numbering in the 
thousands. 


21:21 They have been informed concerning you that you teach 
all the Jews who live among the Gentiles to abandon Moses, 
and that you tell them not to circumcise their children or live 
according to our customs (KatnxNonoav è nepl ood OTL 
AO0TAaolav SLSAOKELG And MwÜoEwg TOUS KaTü TA E9Vvn nÄävTag 
Tovsaious A€yov un NEPLTEUVELV avtov<s TA TEKVa unse TOIC 
EHEoLV nepinatelv). The second part of the elders’ speech cites 
rumors among Jewish Christians that Paul encourages Jewish 
believers who live in the cities of the diaspora to neglect the Mosaic 
law (v. 21). 


The elders first note the existence of rumors. The reference in 
“they have been informed” is the thousands of Jewish believers in 
Jerusalem and in Judea. The passive voice does not specify who has 
provided the information about Paul—they could be Jewish 
Christian missionaries who had traveled to the cities in which Paul 
had been preaching in the local synagogues; or they could be 
unbelieving diaspora Jews who visited Jerusalem for one of the 
festivals, informing the synagogues in Jerusalem about the activities 
of Paul. The latter possibility is made likely by Luke’s reference to 
Jews from the province of Asia visiting Jerusalem, who assume that 
the presence of the uncircumcised Trophimus from Ephesus as 
Paul’s companion can only mean that Paul had taken a Gentile into 
the inner courts of the temple—evidently a logical assumption of 


hostile diaspora Jews who clearly believe that Paul has no regard 
for the law. 


These rumors concern Paul’s teaching before Jews who live 
“among the Gentiles” (kata Ta E8vn), i.e., in the synagogues of the 
diaspora communities; in other words, the rumors are that 
whenever Paul speaks to Jewish audiences, he promotes the same 
teaching. The present tense of the verb translated “you teach” 
(StSdoxKelc) underlines that this is not a problem of past behavior 
but a present, ongoing activity that Paul is accused of. 


Luke details three charges against Paul. (1) He teaches apostasy 
from the Mosaic law. The term translated “abandon” (dnooTaola) 
is a noun that denotes “defiance of an established system or 
authority” (BDAG), used here not in the sense of a political 
rebellion but in the sense of teaching Jews to abandon their 
commitment to the Mosaic law.!3 A Jew who stops keeping the 
commandments of the law lives like a Gentile and thus has become 
a Gentile. 


(2) The next charge is that Paul abolishes circumcision. Since 
circumcision is one of central commandments of the Mosaic law, a 
defining mark of God’s covenant with Israel that was kept 
presumably even by those Jews who otherwise were willing to 
compromise in their commitment to the law, this is a serious 
charge. 


(3) He abolishes the Jewish customs. Paul is accused of teaching 
diaspora Jews that they no longer need to live according to the 
long-established customs (ta &0n),!* i.e., that they should stop 
keeping the commandments of the law that stipulate how Jews 
were to conduct themselves in everyday life (steptsatetv).15 The 
implication of these charges is that Jewish Christians should retain 
their Jewish identity by wholesale obedience to the law. 


These charges are false. Paul argues against circumcision with 
regard to Gentile believers, but there is no evidence that he 
discouraged Jewish believers from circumcising their children. Note 
Paul’s statement in 1 Cor 9:20 that when he preaches among Jews, 
he “became like a Jew, to win the Jews. To those under the law I 
became like one under the law (though I myself am not under the 
law), so as to win those under the law.” Note too that Luke reported 
in 16:3 Paul’s circumcision of Timothy. 


At the same time, these rumors were not entirely without 
foundation. Paul could speak and write about the believers’ freedom 
from the law in terms that could be misunderstood to imply the 
removal of any obligation to keep the law, as the parenthetical 
qualification in 1 Cor 9:20 suggests; see Paul’s teaching that 
Christian believers—both Jews and Gentiles—are no longer “under 
the law” (Rom 6:14-15; Gal 3:23; 4:5; cf. Gal 4:21-5:1) and that 
“circumcision is nothing” (1 Cor 7:19; Gal 6:15).16 If Paul had 
indeed taught Jews to abandon the law, he would be a “seducer of 
the people,” a person who seduces an entire town to apostasy and 
thus is subject to the death penalty (Deut 13:13; m. Sanh. 7:4). Paul 
is aware that this is his reputation among unbelieving Jews in 
Jerusalem, and he knows that they may pose a danger to him (Rom 
15:31). 


21:22 What is to be done? They will certainly hear that you 
have come (ti 00V é0TLV; nAVTwWC AKOVOOVTAL OTL EANAUBac). 
The third part of the elders’ speech contains a proposal for Paul that 
will allow him to counteract the false rumors being spread about his 
teaching. This proposal is introduced by a rhetorical question (ti 
ovv éoTtv;): the elders know what action Paul should take to 
minimize the danger to himself and to those associated with him 
(such as the leadership of the Jerusalem church). The fact that the 
Jewish believers who are zealous for the law will certainly hear that 
Paul has arrived in Jerusalem underscores the urgency of action. 


21:23 So, do what we tell you. There are four men among us 
who are under a vow (TOÜTO 00V nOiNOOV 6 ool A&youev- Eioiv 
NHlvV ävõpeç Téooapes EUXNV EXOVTES ED’ tavtõv). The proposal 
has four parts. The elders first request that Paul accept the course of 
action that they propose. The use of the aorist imperative (noinoov) 
indicates that translations such as “our suggestion is”!7 are too 
weak; while perhaps not an outright command, it clearly expresses 
a request. 


Next, the elders describe the opportunity that presents itself by 
four Jewish believers who are under a vow. The reference to the 
shaving of heads in v. 24 indicates that the “vow” (eÜynN) that these 
four men had sworn was a Nazirite vow. They had asked God for 
some kind of intervention and promised something in return, while 
they refrained from intoxicating drink, from cutting their hair, and 


from defiling themselves through touching a dead body (Num 6:1- 
21; see on 18:18). Since they had completed the period of the vow, 
which now allowed them to shave (v. 24) and required sacrifices (v. 
26), Paul is presented with an opportunity to publicly demonstrate 
his own observance of the law, his willingness to encourage others 
to be devoted to the law, and his refutation of the rumors about his 
teaching concerning the law as baseless. 


21:24 Take these men, purify yourself along with them, and 
pay the expenses for them so that they may have their heads 
shaved. Then all will know that there is nothing to the reports 
that they have been given about you, but that you too conform 
to the observance of the law (TtoUTOUS napadaßwv AyvioonTı 
ovv avtToig Kal Sandvnoov En’ avtoic iva Euphoovtat TV 
KEPAANV, Kal yVWOOVTal NÁVTEG OTL WV KaTÁXNVTAL sepi ood 
OUSEV EOTIV AAAA OTOLXEIS Kal AUTOS PLAACOWV TOV VOLOV). 
Next, the elders make a specific proposal how Paul can demonstrate 
his obedience to the law, consisting in three steps. 


(1) Paul should join the four men in a portion of their actions; 
i.e., he should associate with them as they complete the period of 
their vow. (2) Paul should “purify” (@yvio@nTtl; imperative) himself, 
i.e., undergo a rite of purification. (3) Paul should “pay the 
expenses” (Sasdivnoov; imperative) for the men.18 The shaving of 
the head had to take place at the entrance of the temple (cf. Num 
6:19). The reference to a seven-day period in v. 27 renders it 
impossible that the elders suggest that Paul should make a Nazirite 
vow (which would last for at least thirty days).19 The following 
explanations have been suggested. 


(a) The four men are about to terminate their Nazirite vow. 
According to Num 6:14-15, Nazirites who end the period of their 
vow must sacrifice “a year-old male lamb without defect for a burnt 
offering, a year-old ewe lamb without defect for a sin offering, a 
ram without defect for a fellowship offering, together with their 
grain offerings and drink offerings.” The expenses are thus 
considerable. In this case the elders ask Paul to join the four men in 
a purification rite (of unspecified significance; purification was not 
part of the regular termination of a Nazirite vow in Num 6) and pay 
the expenses that the four men have incurred. 


(b) The four men had contracted uncleanness during the period of 


their Nazirite vow and are thus required to purify themselves after a 
period of seven days by bringing “two doves or two young pigeons 
to the priest at the entrance of the tent of meeting” (Num 6:9-10). 
The elders ask Paul to participate in their purification rites (without 
implying that Paul needed purification from defilement) and pay 
their expenses. 


(c) The reason for the purification of Paul is unrelated to the vow 
of the four men. While the four men undergo the purification rites 
that have become necessary, evidently because they had contracted 
uncleanness, fulfilling the mandated ritual law of Num 6:9-10, Paul 
will purify himself from the defilement caused by travel in Gentile 
areas.20 The purification of the four men coincides in terms of time 
with Paul’s purification. 


The third scenario appears to be the most likely explanation.?! 
Any Jew who visited the temple in order to offer sacrifices and 
partake of hallowed foodstuffs had to immerse himself in water so 
as not to defile, through mere physical contact, any of the 
consecrated vessels, clothing, or foodstuffs. Persons defiled by ritual 
impurities such as eating or drinking ritually impure foodstuffs or 
liquids, washing or bathing in any bath other than a valid miqweh, 
or having any form of physical contact with a Gentile, and who 
wanted to enter the inner courts of the temple, were deemed 
completely pure after ritual immersion without having to wait until 
sunset. The expenses that Paul is asked to pay would be large if the 
four men are terminating their Nazirite vow. It would be much less 
if they needed to restore their state of cleanness after contracting 
impurity in order to continue the period of their vow. 


(4) Whatever the precise background of the proposal, the elders 
hope—this is the fourth part of their proposal—that such an action 
undertaken by Paul will have a twofold result. All the Jewish 
believers “will know” that there is “nothing” to the reports that 
people have been spreading about Paul. And they will know that 
Paul “conforms” (ototyetc) to the “observance” of the law. The 
present tense of both the finite verb and the participle underline the 
point that Paul’s action is not a tactical maneuver at one particular 
point in time but a reflection of his continuous, constant 
commitment to the law—a fact that the elders know and that the 
zealous among the Jewish believers should know as well. The 
proposed action “implies a public association between Paul and the 


Jerusalem Christian community.”22 


The elders are confident that Paul can counteract the unjustified 
reputation that he has among the Jewish diaspora communities and 
that he can lay to rest the rumors making the rounds in the 
Jerusalem church by proving that he is law-observant. On the 
question whether Paul could have indeed accepted this proposal, 
see below. 


21:25 “As regards the Gentile believers, we have instructed 
them by letter concerning our decision that they must abstain 
from food sacrificed to idols, from blood, from the meat of 
strangled animals, and from sexual immorality” (epi è TOV 
MEMLOTEUKOTWV EO8VGvV NUEIG EemeoteiAauev KpivavTec 
MUVAGOOEDVAL AUTOUG TO TE EIEWAHHUTOV Kai alua Kai ITVIKTOV 
Kal sopvetav). The fourth part of the elders’ proposal consists of a 
reminder about the decisions of the Apostles’ Council and the letter 
the apostles and elders had written to the Gentile believers (15:23- 
29). Paul, of course, knows the content of the letter: he had 
accompanied it to Antioch and had made its contents known to the 
congregations in Syria and Cilicia (15:22, 31, 41; 16:4). 

The point of the reference to the stipulations of the apostolic 
decree (see on 15:20) is to articulate the distinction between the 
behavior of the Gentile believers and the behavior of the Jewish 
believers. The former had been addressed by the apostolic letter, 
while the latter needed to be addressed by Paul. Gentile Christians 
do not need to be concerned about circumcision and many other 
matters of the law, although they had been instructed of the 
decision to abstain from food sacrificed to idols (i.e., from 
participating in idolatry), from blood and from the meat of 
strangled animals (i.e., from consuming food products containing 
blood), and from sexual immorality (i.e., from adultery, visits to 
prostitutes, and homosexual acts).23 


The elders and the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem and Judea are 
not asking the Gentile Christians to become Jews—that was 
precisely the unanimous decision at the council. They are asking 
that Jewish Christians should not be made Gentile Christians, which 
would happen if they were asked to abandon circumcision and 
renounce other ritual stipulations of the law. 


21:26 On the following day Paul took the men and purified 
himself together with them. Then he went into the temple to 
give notice of the fulfillment of the days of purification, when 
the offering would be made for each of them (tOTe ó IlatA.0¢ 
raparaßwv Tovs ävõpaç Th Eexouevn NuEpa ovv adToic 
dyvioGeic, eionet Eig TO iepòv StayyEAA@V THV EKTANPWOLV TOV 
NHEPWV tod Ayviopod ~wc OD mpoonvéxOn Untp Evög EKGOTOU 
aÙTÕV N mpoo@opa). The third and final incident of the episode 
that narrates Paul’s encounter with the elders of the Jerusalem 
church relates Paul’s demonstration of his obedience to the law. The 
incident takes place on the day immediately after the meeting with 
the elders. 


Two aorist participles describe Paul’s compliance with the elders’ 
request in v. 24: Paul took (mapaX.aBwv) the four men and purified 
(äyvıo®eig) himself with them. It can be assumed that one of the 
large immersion pools (miqwaot) was the site where the five men 
immersed themselves for purification—perhaps in the Pool of 
Siloam at the junction of the Tyropoeon and Kidron Valleys, or in 
the Pool of Bethesda near the Sheep Gate (see on 2:38). Then Paul 
went into the inner temple courts in order to give notice, 
presumably to one of the priests, about the terms of the completion 
of the seven (v. 27) days of purification, with specific information 
concerning the offering that would be offered at the end of this 
period. If the purification of the four Jewish believers is explained 
by Num 6:9—they renew their vow after having become defiled— 
the offering would have required two turtledoves or young pigeons 
for each man.24 This would probably mean that the phrase “for each 
of them” refers to the four men and does not include Paul, whose 
purification, then, is a more private matter. 


Theology in Application 


Luke’s account of Paul’s meeting with James and the elders of the 
Jerusalem church raises the question whether Paul could have 
accepted the elders’ proposal. Scholars who think that Paul 
advocated the abrogation of the Mosaic law regard v. 26 as not 
credible. Often quoted is the rebuttal, expressed in vivid terms, that 
“all this is about as likely as that Luther in his old age should have 
made a pilgrimage on peas to a hermitage, or that Calvin on his 
death-bed vowed a golden coat to the Holy Mother of God.”25 


However, an act of personal piety, symbolizing purification through 
immersion in water (see on 2:38)—a regular Jewish practice— 
would not have contradicted Paul’s conviction that full purification 
of both Jewish and Gentile sinners has been achieved by the 
sacrificial and atoning death of Jesus (Rom 3:25), cleansing sinners 
who believe in Jesus from their sin.26 Paul knows that sinners 
justified by Jesus’ death still need cleansing; note 2 Cor 7:1: “Since 
we have these promises, dear friends, let us purify ourselves from 
everything that contaminates body and spirit, perfecting holiness 
out of reverence for God.” The notion that Paul would express 
repentance and renewed commitment to God through the symbolic 
action of immersion in water is not at all impossible. 


Missionary Tactics or Expression of a Consistent Theological 
Position? 


Was Paul’s agreement only a tactical move? Some suggest that Paul 
could adopt Jewish customs when it served missionary purposes, 
pointing to 1 Cor 9:20 as Paul’s principle of “contextualized” 
ministry: among Jews he lives as a Jew, among Gentiles he lives as 
a Gentile.2” While not impossible, there are two problems with this 
explanation. First, Paul’s point in 1 Cor 9:19-23 is that he does not 
exclude anybody from his preaching and that he does not set limits 
on his identification with the people whom he seeks to win for faith 
in Jesus—which is his commission and desire as an apostle.28 His 
concern in this passage (in the context of 1 Cor 8-10) is not to 
advocate a particular position regarding the law, but to underline 
the necessity of focusing on other people rather than on our own 
rights and privileges. Paul states that he is no longer “under the 
law” (1 Cor 9:20), which means that he does not follow all 
stipulations of the Mosaic law, particularly the laws that distinguish 
between Jews and Gentiles, such as the commandments that 
regulate food. 


But Paul is quick to point out that his “freedom” is not 
lawlessness (antinomianism). He does not advocate the abrogation 
of the law: as far as the law is the law of God “in Christ,” i.e., 
modified by Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior, it remains valid, 
which means that he continues to live “under Christ’s law” 
(Evvouog XpLoToü; 1 Cor 9:21). At the same time Paul maintains 
the freedom that is given with Jesus Christ in his contacts with 


Gentiles. He does not require them to keep the stipulations of the 
Torah; he eats what they eat. He does not transform them to Jews 
(which would require circumcision) before they can become full 
members of the people of God. 


Paul’s accommodation is not absolute. With regard to the 
Gentiles, accommodation is decisively limited by the religious 
convictions and ethical values of the pagans (Paul never says that 
he becomes “a pagan to the pagans”). Paul cannot “live like a 
Gentile” and worship in a pagan temple or visit prostitutes or 
despise the slaves, and this is what he teaches the Gentile converts. 
With regard to the Jews, accommodation is decisively constrained 
by his faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior: Paul cannot 
“live like a Jew” and treat the temple as the central place of God’s 
presence (and continue to bring sin and guilt offerings), or regard 
the Jewish people as the only place where salvation is possible (and 
require Gentiles to become Jews if they want forgiveness). The 
religious relativism and polytheism of Gentile society make it 
impossible for Paul—or any other Christian—to live “as a Gentile” 
in every respect. And the reality of Jesus as Israel’s crucified, risen, 
and exalted Messiah and Savior, and the significance of God’s 
calling together a new people among whom he is present, consisting 
of Jewish and Gentile believers in Jesus, make it impossible for Paul 
to live “as a Jew” in every respect. 


Not a few commentators think that “undoubtedly the plan, as 
described in Acts, misfired.”29 The fact that Paul was arrested when 
Jews from the province of Asia claim they saw him in the temple 
with Trophimus (21:27-29) does not prove that the elders’ proposal 
was problematic. If the Jerusalem congregation continued to meet 
in Solomon’s Portico in the outer temple courts, and if Paul 
attended their meetings there, he still would have been spotted by 
diaspora Jews. There is no indication that the elders’ proposal was 
meant to preempt attacks on Paul by Jews from Asia Minor. Since 
Luke is silent about the reaction of the Jewish believers in 
Jerusalem and Judea who had heard rumors about Paul’s teaching, 
it is mute to speculate on the success, or lack thereof, of Paul’s 
willingness to respond positively to the elders’ proposal. 


The Significance of Missionary Work as God’s Mission 
The beginning of the episode recalls again, and not for the last time, 


Luke’s conviction that it is God himself who is active in the 
proclamation of the gospel and in the expansion of the church. God, 
not Paul, caused the things to happen that Paul relates in his report 
before James and the elders of the Jerusalem church (21:19)—the 
conversion of people, the establishment of new churches, the 
encouragement of the believers. Because missionary work is God’s 
work, the question is not so much how we, today, “do” church but 
whether we allow God to do his work or whether we think that the 
key to “success” in missionary work and church growth lies with 
anthropological analysis, social-scientific exploration, business 
management methods, or the use of modern media. The adulation 
of “stars” in evangelicalism who are famous because they have large 
churches or because they have founded large ministries contrasts 
with the praise that James and the elders gave to God when they 
heard Paul report how God had worked in his ministry. 


The Importance of Concrete Efforts to Maintain the Unity of the 
Church 


Since Luke is silent about the collection as an important factor in 
Paul’s decision to visit Jerusalem, despite multiple warnings 
concerning the danger of visiting Jerusalem, the purpose of the 
collection in expressing and consolidating the unity between the 
mixed congregations in which Jewish believers and Gentiles 
believers worship is not explicitly addressed in the text. Paul’s 
willingness to accept and act on the elders’ proposal makes this 
point just as strongly, however. Whether or not Paul regularly 
immersed himself in water, following Jewish custom stipulated in 
the Mosaic law (and regulated in Jewish tradition), as a symbolic 
expression of repentance and purification of sin, his willingness to 
comply with the wishes of the leadership of the Jerusalem church 
underscores Paul’s concern for unity. 


While rumors may be unavoidable, Paul does not want them to 
come between himself and the Jewish believers of Judea and 
Jerusalem. The text also demonstrates the importance of identifying 
existing tensions. Neither the church nor its leaders are helped if 
they gloss over friction in the church. James and the elders who 
want to help Paul (re-)gain the trust of the Jewish believers model 
effective church leadership. Truth and people are crucial and must 
be protected—here the truth of the continued validity of God’s 


revelation in the Scriptures, and Paul as a missionary who must not 
be sidelined or left to fend for himself. 
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denotes “to conduct one’s life, comport oneself, behave, live as habit of conduct” (BDAG, s.v. 
TEPWTATEW 2), as often in Paul’s letters (e.g. Rom 6:4; 8:4; 13:13; 1 Cor 3:3; Gal 5:16). 
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17. Fitzmyer, Acts, 694. 
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Chapter 36 
Acts 21:27-22:21 


Literary Context 


The second episode in Luke’s report of Paul’s last stay in Jerusalem 
(21:18-23:35) narrates his arrest (21:27-22:21), an event whose 
consequences determine all subsequent episodes of Acts: Paul never 
regains his freedom; he remains a prisoner in Jerusalem and is then 
transferred to Caesarea and eventually to Rome. Paul’s arrest is 
triggered by Jews from the province of Asia, who see Paul both in 
the city and in the inner courts of the temple. They assume he had 
taken one of his associates, Trophimus from Ephesus (whom they 
believe to be a Gentile) into the inner courts, which would defile 
the temple. While it seems that Paul’s enemies are about to 
triumph, Paul is rescued by a commander in the Roman army who 
allows him to address a large crowd of Jews. 


Further opportunities to speak about his encounter with Jesus 
and to confess his faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior arise 
in later episodes: in front of two Roman governors and the Jewish 
king, and eventually before the leaders of the Jewish community in 
Rome. While there are no more miraculous escapes from prison,! 
Luke portrays Paul as continuing to explain the gospel of God’s 
revelation in and through Jesus; and he presents Paul as reaching 
Rome, which has been his goal since Ephesus (19:21). The fact that 
Paul is a prisoner is thus less important than the reality of his 
commitment to the name of the Lord Jesus (21:13) and the fact that 
he is bound with chains for the sake of the hope of Israel (28:20), 
Jesus Christ, who continues to direct and empower the mission of 
the church. 


This episode, with the first of four defensive speeches of Paul 
(22:1-21; 24:10-21; 25:8-11; 26:1-23), introduces the major 
themes that Luke presents in the last major section of Acts, which is 
as long as Luke’s narrative that relates Paul’s missionary work 
(13:1-21:26). The main legal issue is the alleged anti-Jewish 
teaching and behavior of Paul, whose mission is impugned as an 


attack on the Jewish people and its ancestral faith and who is 
accused as having defiled the temple and creating disturbances. At 
contention is Paul’s personal behavior, teaching, and missionary 
work among Jews and Gentiles, and thus the gospel itself is at 
stake. 


Paul’s defense before Jews in the outer court of the temple in 
22:1-21 contains the second retelling of his conversion (the third 
account is in 26:1-23). The fact that Paul’s conversion is told three 
times is significant. Luke repeats what he wants to impress upon his 
readers: Paul, an active witness of Jesus for many years, is a prime 
witness of Jesus’ resurrection, having encountered him in person on 
the road to Damascus. It is no coincidence that the first and the last 
defense speeches Paul gives are both addressed to Jewish audiences 
(here in 22:1-21, the Jews in the temple court; in 26:1-23, King 
Agrippa ID). Only the second speech is a trial scene proper, set in 
Caesarea before the Roman governor Festus, with Paul refuting the 
charges of the Jews point by point (24:10-21). The third speech 
does not present arguments for Paul’s innocence but describes his 
appeal to the emperor before the new governor Festus (25:8-11), a 
legal move that effectively removes Paul from Jewish jurisdiction 
(cf. 25:9). 


The concern of Paul—and thus of Luke—is essentially negative: 
Roman officials need not be concerned about the Jews’ opposition 
to the missionary work of Paul (nor that of the followers of Jesus in 
general). Neither the content of Paul’s teaching nor the specifics of 
his behavior warrant legal intervention by Roman authorities, let 
alone a guilty verdict. The real issue is the conviction of Paul, and 
of all followers of Jesus, that Jesus is Israel’s Messiah and that God 
wants both Jews and Gentiles to come to faith in Jesus as Savior. 
The events reported in 21:27-22:21 take place in May AD 57, 
shortly before the Feast of Pentecost. 


VI. Paul in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome (21:18- 
28:31) 
A. Paul in Jerusalem (21:18-23:35) 
44. Paul’s encounter with the Jerusalem 
church (21:18-26) 
45. Paul’s arrest in the temple (21:27- 
22:21) 


46. Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem (22:22- 
23:35) 


Main Idea 


Witnesses of Jesus who are arrested and are in danger of being 
killed share in Jesus’ suffering; if Jesus chooses to save his 
witnesses, they will be rescued, even if the instruments of divine 
intervention are pagans. Believers in Jesus, even in dangerous 
situations, profess God who reveals himself in Jesus, and they give 
testimony of Jesus of Nazareth, who is alive, who saves, and who 
directs the life of the restored people of God consisting of Jews and 
Gentiles. 


Translation 


Acts 21:27-22:21 
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Setting: time 
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Action 
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Character description 
Sphere (hyperbole) 
Place (hyperbole) 
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Setting: time 

Event 
Character entrance 
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Setting: time 


Reaction 
Action 
Action 


When the seven days were almost completed, 
Jews 
from the province of Asia 
who saw Paul 
in the temple 
stirred up the whole crowd 
and seized him. 
They shouted, 
“Fellow Israelites, help! 
This is the man 
who is teaching 
everyone 
everywhere 
against our people, 
against the law, and 
against this place. 
Besides, he has even brought Greeks 
into the temple 
and defiled this holy place.” 
They had earlier seen Trophimus 
the Ephesian 
in the city 
with Paul 
and assumed 
that he had brought him 
into the temple. 


The whole city was in turmoil, 

and people rushed together. 

They seized Paul 

and dragged him out of the temple, 
and immediately the gates were shut. 


While they were trying to kill him, 
it was reported 
to the commander of the cohort 
that the entire city of Jerusalem was in chaos. 


Heatonce took his soldiers and 
centurions 
and ran down to them. 
When they saw the commander and 

the soldiers, 
they stopped beating Paul. 
The commander approached them, 
arrested Paul, 
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and ordered him to be bound 
with two chains. 
Then he asked 
who he was and 
what he had done. 


Some people in the crowd shouted one thing, some another. 


Since he could not get to the truth 
because of the noise, 
he ordered him to be taken into the barracks. 


When Paul reached the flight of stairs, 
he had to be carried by the soldiers 
because of the violence of the crowd. 
The crowd of people kept following, 
shouting, “Take him away!” 


As Paul was about to be taken into the barracks, 
he said to the commander, 
“May | be permitted to say something to you?” 
He replied, 
“Do you speak Greek? 
Are you not the Egyptian 
who instigated a revolt 
some time ago 
and led four thousand terrorists 
into the desert?” 
Paul replied, 
“Iam aJew, 
from Tarsus in Cilicia, 
the citizen of an important city. 
| beg you, 
allow me to speak to the people.” 


When he had received his permission, 
Paul stood on the steps 
and motioned to the people with his hand. 


When all were silent, 
he addressed them 
in Hebrew. 


“Brothers and fathers, 
listen to my defense 
that | now present before you.” 


When they heard him addressing them 
in Hebrew, 


they became even more quiet. 
Then Paul said: 
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Command: geographical 

Pronouncement 
Description 


Cause 

Cause 
Action 

Place 


“lama Jew, 
born in Tarsus in Cilicia, 
but brought up in this city. 
| studied under Gamaliel 
in strict conformity to the standard of our ancestral law. 
| was as zealous for God 
as all of you are today. 
| persecuted this Way to the point of death, 
arresting and imprisoning men and women, 
as the high priest and 
the whole council of elders 
can testify about me. 
leven obtained letters 
from them 
to our Jewish brothers in Damascus, 
and | went there 
in order to bring these people as prisoners back 
to Jerusalem 
for punishment. 


As I was on my way 
and approached Damascus, 
about noon 
agreat light 
suddenly 

flashed around me. 
| fell to the ground 
and heard a voice say to me, 

‘Saul, Saul, 

why are you persecuting me?’ 
I replied, 

‘Who are you, Lord?’ 
Then he said to me, 

‘Lam Jesus of Nazareth, 

whom you are persecuting; 

The men who were with me saw the light, 
but they did not hear the voice of him who was speaking to me. 
lasked, 

‘What am! to do, Lord?’ 
The Lord replied, 

‘Get up 

and go to Damascus. 

There you will be told everything 

that you have been ordered to do! 


Since I could not see 


because of the brightness of the light, 


the men who were with me led me by the hand 
to Damascus. 
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Continued from previous page. 
12a Character entrance Acertain Ananias, 
b Character description a devout man according to the law 
c Character description who was well spoken of by all the Jews living there, 
13a Action came to me. 
b Action He stood beside me 
c Action: speech and said, 
d Address “Brother Saul, 
e Command regain your sight!’ 
f Time (simultaneous) At that very moment 
g Event | regained my sight 
h Action and looked at him. 
14a Action: speech Then he said, 
b Pronouncement ‘The God of our ancestors has chosen you 
c Purpose to know his will, 
d Purpose to see the Righteous One, and 
e Purpose to hear his own voice. 
15a Pronouncement/Commission You will be his witness 
b Sphere before all people, 
c Means bearing witness 
d Content to what you have seen and 
e Content heard. 
16a Rhetorical question And now, what are you waiting for? 
b Command Get up, 
c Command be immersed, and 
d Command wash your sins away 
e Means by calling on his name. 
17a Setting: time When I returned to Jerusalem 
b Setting: place and was praying in the temple, 
c Event | fell into a trance 
18a Vision and saw the Lord speaking to me, 
b Command ‘Hurry, 
c Command leave Jerusalem 
d ime immediately, 
e Cause because they will not accept your testimony 
f Content about me’ 
19a Response l answered, 
b s€ ‘Lord, they know that I went from one synagogue to another 
c Purpose to imprison and 
d Purpose beat those who believed in you. 
20a Event While the blood of Stephen, 
b Character description your witness, 
c vent was being shed, 
d Action Istood there, 
e Cause giving my approval and 
f Purpose guarding the clothes of those who were killing him.’ 
21a Response Then he said to me, 
b Command Go! 
c Commission lam sending you far away to the Gentiles.” 


Structure and Literary Form 


The episode is made up of five incidents. (1) Luke narrates the riot 
in the temple instigated by Jews from the province of Asia, who 
recognize Paul in the inner courts (21:27-29). (2) People then hear 
about an alleged defilement of the temple caused by Paul, who is 
reported to have taken a Gentile into the temple; they rush into the 
temple and try to kill Paul (vv. 30-31). (3) The Roman commander 
of the troops stationed in the Antonia Fortress, which overlooks the 


temple complex, intervenes and rescues Paul (vv. 32-36). (4) On 
the steps from the outer temple court up to the Antonia Fortress 
Paul protests his innocence before the Roman commander (vv. 37- 
40). (5) Paul then speaks before the Jews assembled in the temple 
(22:1-21). In the first, second, and third incidents Paul is entirely 
passive, while the crowd is active (21:27-36). In the fourth and 
fifth incidents Paul’s actions drive the narrative: he speaks with the 
Roman commander (21:37-40) and then addresses the Jews 
assembled in the temple (22:1-21). 


The first four incidents of the episode are narratives that relate 
events in the inner temple courts (21:27-28), in the city (21:30), in 
the outer temple courts (21:31, 32-36), and on the steps from the 
outer temple courts up into the barracks in the Antonia Fortress 
(21:37-40). The last incident consists largely of narrative as well, as 
Paul recounts his life before and after his conversion. Involved in 
these events are Jews from the province of Asia, the Jews of 
Jerusalem, Paul, Trophimus, the priests who shut the temple doors, 
the commander of the Roman troops stationed in the Antonia 
Fortress, the soldiers who bind Paul with chains and take him 
across the outer temple court in the northern part of the temple 
complex, where Paul speaks. 


Several sections of direct speech, some of them substantial, make 
the narrative vivid, drawing the reading and listening audience into 
the story: the rallying cry of the Jews from the province of Asia 
(21:28), the shouts of the crowd demanding Paul’s death (21:36), 
the dialogue between Paul (21:37c, 39) and the Roman commander 
(21:37e-38), and Paul’s extensive speech (22:1, 3-21), which 
contains reports of direct speech from Jesus (22:7c-d, 8d-e, 10d-g, 18, 
21), from Paul (22:8b, 10b, 19-20), and from Ananias (22:13d-e, 
14-16), as well as a missionary commission (22:15, 21). 


The speech on the steps before the Jews in the outer temple court 
(22:1-21) is Paul’s sixth speech.? In a formal defense speech,? the 
exordium and narratio is followed by the probatio (the presentation 
of the proofs), the refutatio (the rebuttal of the case of the 
opponent), and the peroratio (the conclusion that summarizes the 
case and calls for a specific course of action).4 Here we have only 
the introduction (exordium) and the statement of the facts (narratio); 
the crowd interrupts Paul before the peroratio, i.e., before he can 
answer the charge that he teaches against the Jewish people, the 


Mosaic law, and the temple, as well as against the more specific 
charge that he brought a Gentile into the inner temple courts 
(21:28). As a result, Paul’s speech consists of his presenting the facts 
of the case, which demonstrate that he is not a Jewish apostate who 
teaches other Jews to become apostates. New material in the story 
of Paul’s conversion not recorded in 9:1-19 is his vision in the 
temple (22:17-21), which took place after he had returned from 
Damascus to Jerusalem a few years after his conversion, which 
underscores the divine authorization to be active in Gentile regions 
outside of Judea. 


Exegetical Outline 


I. Paul’s Arrest in the Temple (21:27-22:21) 
A. The Riot in the Temple Instigated by Jews from the 
Province of Asia (21:27-29) 
1. The time of Paul’s arrest (21:27a) 
2. The riot caused by Jews from the province of Asia 
(21:27b-g) 
3. The cause of concern of the Jews from the province of 
Asia (21:28) 
a. Call to action (21:28a-b) 
b. Identification of Paul as the infamous Jewish 
teacher (21:28c-f) 
c. The charges against Paul (21:28g-i) 
i. Paul teaches against the Jewish people (21:28g) 
ii. Paul teaches against the law (21:28h) 
iii. Paul teaches against the temple (21:28i) 
iv. Paul has brought Greeks into the temple (21:28j- 
k) 
v. Paul has defiled the temple (21:281) 
4. The reason for the action of the Jews from the 
province of Asia (21:29) 
a. They had seen the Ephesian Trophimus with Paul 
(21:29a-d) 
b. They had concluded that Paul had brought him into 
the temple (21:29e-g) 
B. The Attempted Killing of Paul in the Outer Court of 
the Temple (21:30-31) 
1. The riot in the city (21:30a-b) 


2. Paul’s arrest in the inner courts (21:30c-e) 
3. The attempt to kill Paul in the Outer Court (21:31a) 
4. The report given to the Roman commander about the 
riot (21:31b-d) 
C. The Intervention of Claudius Lysias (21:32-36) 
1. Appearance of the Roman commander and his soldiers 
in the Outer Court (21:32a-c) 
2. The end of the Jews’ assault on Paul (21:32d-f) 
3. Paul’s arrest by the Roman commander (21:33a-d) 
4. The commander’s query (21:33e-g) 
a. Questions concerning Paul’s identity (21:33e-f) 
b. Questions concerning Paul’s actions (21:33g) 
5. The confusion among the Jewish crowd (21:34a) 
6. The commander’s order to take Paul into the barracks 
(21:34b-d) 
7. Paul’s transfer to the barracks through the outer 
temple court (21:35) 
8. The Jews’ demand for Paul’s execution (21:36) 
D. Paul Asks for Permission to Address the Jewish 
Crowd (21:37-40) 
1. The arrival of the soldiers at the steps leading up into 
the Antonia Fortress (21:37a) 
2. Paul’s request to speak with the Roman commander 
(21:37b-c) 
3. The commander’s inquiry concerning Paul’s identity 
(21:37d-38) 
4. Paul’s clarification of his identity as a Jew from 
Tarsus (21:39a-d) 
5. Paul’s request to be allowed to address the assembled 
Jews (21:39e-f) 
6. The commander’s permission (21:40a) 
7. The commencement of Paul’s speech, given in Hebrew 
(21:40b-f) 
E. Paul’s Speech to the Jews Assembled in the Outer 
Temple Courts (22:1-21) 
1. Address (exordium) (22:1) 
2. Narrator’s aside: The attentiveness of the crowd (22:2) 
3. The facts of the case (narratio) (22:3-21) 
a. Paul’s life before his conversion (22:3-5) 
i. Paul’s Jewish credentials (22:3) 


ii. Paul’s activity as a persecutor of the followers of 
Jesus (22:4-5) 
b. Paul’s conversion (22:6-16) 
i. Paul’s encounter with Jesus of Nazareth on the 
road to Damascus (22:6-11) 
ii. Paul’s commission by God to be a witness of 
Jesus to the world (22:12-16) 
c. Paul’s vision in the temple after his return to 
Jerusalem (22:17-21) 
i. Paul’s return to Jerusalem and his vision (22:17) 
ii. Jesus’ directive to leave Jerusalem because of the 
Jews’ unbelief (22:18) 
iii. Paul’s protest that he can be an effective witness 
in Jerusalem (22:19-20) 
iv. Jesus’ directive to Paul to go far away to the 
Gentiles (22:21) 


Explanation of the Text 


21:27 When the seven days were almost completed, Jews from 
the province of Asia who saw Paul in the temple stirred up the 
whole crowd and seized him (WG è EueAAov ai ntà uépal 
ovvTEeAElodal, oi And TAG Aoiac Tovsaloı HeaoänEVvoL avTOV Ev 
T@ lEP  OLVEXEOV TAVTA TOV ÖXAOV Kal Er£ßaAov En’ AUTOV TAC 
xelpac). This first incident of the episode that narrates Paul’s arrest 
in the temple (21:27-22:21) relates a riot caused by Jews from the 
province of Asia. A week after Paul’s initial meeting with James and 
the elders of the Jerusalem church, he visits the temple when the 
seven days of purification were almost completed—presumably to 
immerse himself, which would allow him to enter the temple courts 
and participate in the purification of the four Jewish believers who 
had taken a Nazirite vow (see on v. 24). 


Luke connects the cause of Paul’s arrest and subsequent 
imprisonment with Jews from the province of Asia. They may be 
identical with the people who spread the rumors concerning Paul’s 
annulment of the Mosaic law (v. 21), although Luke does not 
explicitly identify the two groups. The Jews from Asia may include 
those from Ephesus who had forced Paul to relocate his teaching 
from the synagogue to the lecture hall of Tyrannus (19:9). This is a 
plausible assumption since they know Trophimus (v. 29), a 


Christian from Ephesus who had come with Paul to Jerusalem 
(20:4). Since Luke mentions the impact of Paul’s ministry on “all 
people who lived in the province of Asia, both Jews and Greeks” 
(19:10; cf. 19:22, 26; 20:16, 18), Jews of other cities may be in 
view as well. 


These Jews from the province of Asia, who are in Jerusalem as 
pilgrims attending the Feast of Pentecost (cf. 20:16), see Paul, stir 
up the crowd, and seize him (cf. 5:18). The imperfect tense of the 
second verb (ovvéyeov, “stirred up”), framed by two verbal forms 
in the aorist tense, places the emphasis on the process of the 
deliberate fomentation of trouble. 


Paul’s arrest takes place in one of the inner courts of the temple. 
The reference to the “gates” of the temple in v. 30 could refer to (1) 
the gates that connected the temple complex with the city; (2) the 
seven gates of the Inner Enclosure: there were three gates on the 
northern side, three gates on the southern side, and one gate on the 
east (the Nicanor Gate); (3) the three gates that connected the Court 
of Women to the court within the outer court.5 The first possibility 
is unlikely because the reported movements of the Roman 
commander, who arrests Paul in the outer court (vv. 31-35), and 
because of the charge against Paul that he has defiled the temple (v. 
28), which makes sense only if he was in the inner courts. 


The second and third options are both possible. Paul could have 
been in the Place of the Hearth (bet hammoked), one of the 
gatehouses located in the Inner Enclosure, which functions as a 
“supervision center” for all activities carried out in the temple: 


It was used not only by the priests and Levites on duty, but also 
by Jewish males bringing sacrifices, who were allowed to enter 
its northern half in order to obtain the token needed for bringing 
their sacrifices ... from bet hamoked access could also be gained 
to the three offices attached to it and to the stairwell leading to a 
ritual bath and lavatory via the corridor below the chel.® 


Or Paul was in the Court of the Women: one of its enclosures, called 
liskat hannézirim, served the Nazirites who burnt their offerings 
here. The movements of the Roman commander implied in vv. 31- 
34 make it most likely that the place “in the temple” (Ev Ti iepd), 
v. 27) where Paul was spotted and arrested was either of these two 
places. 


Dragged outside either of these courts (v. 30), Paul is taken across 
the court into the outer court to which the Roman commander has 
direct access (v. 32) through two external staircases that connected 
the northern and western colonnades of the outer court with the 
Antonia Fortress. The commanding officer arrests Paul in the outer 
court and eventually takes him up the staircase into the barracks in 
the Antonia (vv. 33-35). 


In v. 27 Luke conveys to his readers the ominous feeling that 
Paul’s life is about to end: he stands in the middle of a hostile 
crowd whose anger has been stirred up by Jews from the province 
of Asia, unable to leave because he is restrained by these diaspora 
Jews. 


21:28 They shouted, “Fellow Israelites, help! This is the man 
who is teaching everyone everywhere against our people, 
against the law, and against this place. Besides, he has even 
brought Greeks into the temple and defiled this holy place” 
(kpdZovtec: GvSpec TopanAitat, Bondeite: odtTdc otv Ö 
ÄVEPWIOG Ó KaTü TOU Aaod Kal To vóuov Kai ToD TÓNOV 
TOUTOV nÄVTag navraxfi SiddoKwv, ëTL Te Kal “EAANVac 
eionyayev EIG TO lEPOV Kal KEKOLVWKEV TOV GyLOV TÓNOV TOUTOV). 
The Jews from Asia seize Paul because they disagree with the 
theological content of his teaching and because they believe that he 
has defiled the temple. 


Luke begins by describing their call to action—with loud and 
continuous shouts (KpdCovtec, present participle). They summon 
other Jews to assist them in dealing with Paul. As v. 30 indicates, 
their cries for help on the Temple Mount are carried by onlookers 
into the city, so that other Jews rush into the temple courts toward 
the commotion. They identify Paul to the Jews in the outer court, 
who have been attracted by their shouts, as a teacher who is 
teaching “everyone,” i.e., both Jews and Greeks (as the subsequent 
specific charges indicate), and who is teaching “everywhere,” i.e., in 
the cities of the province of Asia and beyond. This description, 
unwittingly, confirms that Paul is a prominent, famous teacher with 
an international scope of influence and reputation known in most 
Jewish communities of Asia Minor and beyond. The present tense of 
the participle “teaching” (8t6doKwv) reflects that the Jews from 
Asia Minor regard Paul’s teaching activities as a clear and imminent 
danger for the Jewish commonwealth. 


The Jews from the province of Asia bring five charges against 
Paul.” The first three are described in terms of Paul’s opposition to 
(kata), or attack against, the foundations of the Jewish 
commonwealth, while the last two charges are linked with the 
accusation that he teaches against the temple, which makes this 
accusation the central charge. Thus the accusation resembles the 
charges against Stephen (6:11, 13-14), who, the reader will 
remember, was executed. The Jews from the province of Asia allege 
the following. 


(1) Paul teaches “against our people” (kata Tod Aaod), i.e., 
against Israel, the people of God. Luke’s description of Paul’s 
teaching never reported that Paul spoke against the Jewish people; 
on the contrary, he always preached in synagogues before he 
preached before Gentile audiences, and he left the local synagogues 
only when he was forced to relocate his activities due to opposition 
from members of the Jewish communities. Still, Paul’s teaching that 
Jews are sinners just like the Gentiles despite their circumcision 
(Rom 1:18-3:20), and that Jews are ignorant of the righteousness 
that comes from God (Rom 10:1-3), could be construed as teaching 
against the Jewish people if interpreted in isolation. The irony is 
that these diaspora Jews initiate with Paul’s arrest an action that 
eventually forces the Roman authorities to take action that has ever 
larger repercussions (vv. 34-36; 22:22-24; 23:12-33); the governor 
Festus concludes that Paul has done nothing to deserve 
imprisonment and should have been set free (26:30-31). The 
secretary of Ephesus had managed to calm the excited crowds in the 
theater with the argument that their behavior could lead to the 
charge of rioting by the Roman authorities (19:40). Paul’s Jewish 
opponents care more about the elimination of Paul than about 
Roman intervention. 


(2) Paul teaches “against the law” (kata... Tot vouov). 
Teaching against Israel is tantamount to teaching against the 
Mosaic law, which describes Israel’s identity as God’s people and 
whose commandments maintain Israel’s status as God’s people. He 
who attacks Israel attacks the law. This charge corresponds to the 
accusations circulating as rumors among recently converted Jewish 
Christians in Jerusalem who are told that Paul teaches diaspora 
Jews to abandon Moses, such as teaching Jews not to circumcise 
their children or observe the ancestral customs stipulated by the 


law (cf. v. 21). 


(3) Paul teaches “against this place” (kata... TOÜ TOm0U 
TOUTOV), i.e., against the temple, looming above the Jews who hold 
on to Paul in the outer court. The Jerusalem temple was the place 
of God’s holy presence, whose holiness was the effective foundation 
of Israel’s holiness, the only place where Jews could offer sacrifices 
and receive forgiveness of sins and restore purity. Since Paul taught 
that Jesus was sent by God as Israel’s Messiah, whose death and 
resurrection procures forgiveness of sins and eternal life (13:37-38, 
46)—as the new place of God’s atoning presence, a sacrifice that 
forgives sins and procures righteousness for all who believe in Jesus 
(Rom 3:25-26)—the temple is no longer the exclusive and effective 
place of God’s atoning presence among his people. 


While there is ample evidence for Paul’s teaching about Jesus as 
the Messiah who saves us from God’s wrath, there is no evidence 
that Paul explicitly taught that the Jerusalem temple had become 
redundant.’ In Stephen’s case the accusation that he spoke against 
the temple came before the accusation that he spoke against the law 
(6:13); the reversed sequence here is explained by the next two 
charges, which refer to an alleged recent crime Paul has committed. 


(4) Paul has “brought Greeks into the temple” (eionyayev eig TO 
igpdv). The basis for this charge is explained in v. 29. Non-Jews 
were strictly forbidden to enter the inner part of the temple. Latin 
and Greek inscriptions were inscribed on the balustrade that 
surrounded the court within the outer court and thus the Court of 
the Women, the Inner Enclosure, and the temple building proper; 
they prohibited, under penalty of death, non-Jews from accessing 
the inner courts. It is ironic that the Jews from the province of Asia, 
who attacked Paul and instigated the Jewish crowd, create a 
disturbance that promptly causes a Roman military commander and 
his soldiers to appear in the outer court of the temple—which was 
accessible to Gentiles, but in which a Gentile who worshiped the 
God of Israel (Trophimus) was surely more welcome than members 
of the Roman military. 


(5) Paul “has defiled” (keKolvwkev) the holiness of the temple. 
This charge follows from the accusation that Paul has taken a 
Gentile into the inner courts of the temple. The verb means “to 
make common or impure, defile.”? The perfect tense of this verb 
denotes a state of affairs that affects the status of the temple. This 


accusation implies that Paul does not care about maintaining the 
purity of the temple, since he has allegedly brought a Gentile into 
the temple courts with full knowledge of what would happen to the 
temple. 


If the Jews from Asia were aware of Paul’s teaching that “nothing 
is unclean in itself? (Rom 14:14),10 they could have construed 
grounds for the accusation that Paul did not respect the distinction 
between ritual purity and impurity and thus would have no qualms 
about bringing an unclean Gentile into the holy inner courts of the 
temple. This charge is even more serious than the accusation of 
heretical teaching: defiling the temple carried the death sentence. 
Such defilement would necessitate purification rites and a 
rededication of the temple by means of legitimate sacrifices, 
perhaps similar to the rededication of the temple by Judas 
Maccabeus in 164 BC, three years after Antiochus IV had defiled the 
temple by offering pagan sacrifices. 11 


21:29 They had earlier seen Trophimus the Ephesian in the 
city with Paul and assumed that he had brought him into the 
temple (Noav yàp mpoewpaKkdtes TpOpmov TOV Eqéotov Ev TH 
móet OVV AUTH, OV évóutčov STL Eig TO iepdv eiońyayev ó 
Iaür.og). Luke now states the basis for these charges against Paul. 
The Jews from the province of Asia had seen Trophimus, an 
Ephesian (20:4), in the city with Paul, walking in the street or, 
perhaps, in one of the meetings of the Jerusalem Christians open to 
the public. In the context of their accusations against Paul, the 
Asian Jews’ conclusion was not unnatural, but it was in fact false 
since there was no proof that this had happened. In his defense 
before the Roman governor Felix, Paul asserts that his opponents 
cannot prove their accusation (24:13; cf. 25:7). 


The explanation of the charge that Paul defiled the temple means 
that the alleged crime of Paul was a special case. He is accused, as a 
Jew, to have brought a Gentile into the temple. By not preventing 
his Gentile friend from entering the inner courts, Paul has 
contributed to the temple’s defilement. Luke’s subsequent account 
suggests that there may have been special provisions for Roman 
citizens in Jewish capital punishment trials. The Sanhedrin was 
involved in the legal proceedings (24:1-9; 25:5), but the Jewish 
leaders here never file a legal claim with the Roman authorities for 
Paul’s extradition. Rather, they attempt to “solve” the case by 


extrajudicial means (23:12-15; 25:2-3).12 


While Luke’s account does not help us to verify Josephus’s 
comment about Jewish jurisdiction in capital cases in connection 
with the defilement of the Jerusalem temple (J.W. 6.126), the later 
proceedings of Paul’s trial seem suggest that the original crime of 
profaning the temple could not be prosecuted because of a lack of 
evidence. This changed the legal situation; in the course of the trial, 
Paul is primarily accused of sedition (24:5). 


21:30 The whole city was in turmoil, and people rushed 
together. They seized Paul and dragged him out of the temple, 
and immediately the gates were shut (€ktvfOn TE N nóg OAN 
Kal EyEveTo ovuvdpoun Tod Aaov, Kal émtAaPdpEvot TOD MavAou 
EINKOV aUTOV w TOD igpod Kai EÜHEWG EKAELOONCAV ai Opal). 
The second incident of the episode of Paul’s arrest relates the 
attempted killing of Paul in the outer court (vv. 30-31). Luke 
describes the result of the shouts of the Asian Jews in the inner 
courts of the temple with four verbal phrases: the entire city “was in 
turmoil” and the people “rushed together,” moving from the city 
into the temple complex, where they “seized” Paul and “dragged” 
(eiAkov) him out of the inner courts. The imperfect tense of the 
fourth verb (the first three are aorists) emphasizes that Paul is 
forcibly moved out of the temple. 


The phrase “out of the temple” refers to the inner courts of the 
temple, which comprised the Inner Enclosure, the Court of Women, 
and the court within the outer court. The Roman officer had no 
access to the court within the outer court and must have 
encountered Paul (v. 33) in the outer court (see v. 27). As v. 31 will 
show, the purpose of Paul’s removal from the inner courts is the 
attempted killing: stoning was impossible in the inner courts of the 
temple because of the resultant defilement, whereas it was possible 
in the outer court. 


The juxtaposition of the two geographical phrases is ironic: “the 
whole city” moves from their “secular” activities in the city into the 
inner courts of the temple (potentially rendering the inner courts 
impure), while Paul, who is engaged in “holy” activities in the 
temple in a state of ritual purity, is moved “out of the temple.” 
There is no reason for the suggestion that the reference to turmoil 
in the whole city should be treated as a Lukan exaggeration: 


defiling the temple was a serious offense, and the presence of 
thousands of pilgrims in town for the Feast of Pentecost contributed 
to the volatility of the situation. Even “a perceived slight against the 
ancestral customs could quickly generate a riot that required 
suppression by the military authorities,” as Josephus frequently 
attests. 13 


The “gates” (ai @Upat) of the Inner Enclosure and the Court of the 
Women were shut, perhaps by the captain of the temple, the official 
in charge of all temple affairs (see on 4:1). This prevents Paul from 
seeking refuge in the Inner Enclosure. 


21:31 While they were trying to kill him, it was reported to 
the commander of the cohort that the entire city of Jerusalem 
was in chaos (CnTOUVTwV TE aUTOV AnoKtelvaı AVEBN Paots TH 
XALIPXW TÄS onelpng STL OAN oVyXUVVETAL TepovoaAnu). The 
commotion in the outer court brings the commander of the Roman 
troops stationed in Jerusalem on the scene. The subject of the 
genitive absolute (CnTOUVTwV) is the mass of Jews from the city 
and those present in the temple complex, including the Jews from 
Asia, who had alerted the crowds of Paul’s presence. Since Luke 
does not specify the presence of members of the Sanhedrin, who 
would be responsible for conducting a trial and investigating the 
charge that Paul had defiled the temple, he apparently describes an 
attempted lynch killing. In a Jewish context, such a killing would 
have been carried out by stoning or by beating; the latter is 
suggested by v. 32. 


After Paul had been seized and dragged out of the inner courts 
and while throngs of Jews were coming from the city up to the 
Temple Mount via the four gates and two bridges to the temple 
complex (see on 3:1), those closest to Paul began beating him and 
pelting him with stones. News about the commotion reaches the 
Roman commander of the garrison stationed in the Antonia 
Fortress. The commander’s name is Claudius Lysias, as we learn in 
23:26. 


21:32-33 He at once took his soldiers and centurions and ran 
down to them. When they saw the commander and the 
soldiers, they stopped beating Paul. The commander 
approached them, arrested Paul, and ordered him to be bound 
with two chains. Then he asked who he was and what he had 


done (Öç éfavuTiig naparapWv OTPATIWTAG Kal EKATOVTÄPXAG 
KaTéðpauev En’ AUTOUG, oi S€ LEOVTEG TOV XIALAapPXOV Kal TOUG 
OTPATIWTAG ExavoaVvTO TUÜNTOVTEG TOV HabAOV. TOTE Eyyioac ó 
xAilapxoç ENEAABETO avtod Kal exéAEvoEV SEOf|val AAVOEOL 
SLol, Kal ErLVOAVETO Tis Kal Ti EOTIV TEMOLNKWC). Luke’s account 
of the intervention of the Roman commander (vv. 32-36) reflects 
topographical and historical realities. 


Since the commander was responsible for order in Jerusalem, 14 
he took action immediately, which Luke describes with six verbs. 
(1) He “took” (napadtaßwv) the solders and their officers— 
probably including the soldiers who had been patrolling on the 
walkway between the Antonia and the wall surrounding the fortress 
and who had seen the commotion below. Since he wanted to quell 
the disturbance in the outer court, which involved a large crowd of 
angry, shouting Jews who were in the process of killing Paul, he 
may have organized two centurions!5 and their two hundred men in 
order to restore peace. 


(2) He “ran down” (katéSpapev) the steps that led from the 
Antonia Fortress into the outer court of the temple complex. Since 
the coming of the Roman soldiers and their officers could not be 
anything but conspicuous, the Jews in the outer court promptly 
stopped beating Paul. The commander did not come to save Paul 
but to restore order. 


(3) He “approached” (€yyioac) the people who had been beating 
Paul, creating the commotion that prompted his intervention. 


(4) He “arrested” (€meAdBeto) Paul; i.e., he took him into 
custody. The violence of the crowd and the shouts that a capital 
offense has been committed (v. 36) suggested to the commander 
that the man at the center of the commotion must be arrested 
immediately, even before he obtained more concrete information. 


(5) He “ordered” (€x€AEvoEV) his soldiers to bind Paul with two 
iron chains. If they were manacles, Paul was bound to two soldiers. 


(6) He “asked” (€muvOdveto) the Jews beating Paul for more 
information. While the first five verbal forms were all aorists, 
émuvOaveto is imperfect, emphasizing the efforts of the military 
tribune to gather information. The first question (“Who might the 
person be?”), formulated with an optative (ein), indicates 
uncertainty about his identity; perhaps he is an insurrectionist from 


Egypt (v. 38). The second question (“What has he done?”), 
formulated with the indicative periphrastic (€o0Ttv nEnOLNKWG), 
suggests certainty that a crime has been committed. 


21:34 Some people in the crowd shouted one thing, some 
another. Since he could not get to the truth because of the 
noise, he ordered him to be taken into the barracks (GAAOt SE 
GAAO TL EMEPWVOLV EV TH ÖXAW. N SUVaLEVOU SE AUTOU 
yV@Val TO do~arés Stà TOV H6PLBOV EKEAEVOEV ÄyEodal ALVTOV 
eis TV napeußoArv). The Jews who had seized and beaten Paul 
could not agree either on Paul’s identity or on his alleged crime. Or, 
perhaps, some bellowed bits of personal information about Paul 
while others hollered accusations about the alleged defilement of 
the temple. The result was “noise” (86pußoc), a term that describes 
the result of people raising their voices; the term also denotes 
confusion, unrest, turmoil, uproar. Paul will later deny that he had 
caused a “disturbance” (96pußoc) in the temple (24:18). 


The cacophony of voices and the confusion did not allow the 
military tribune to obtain factual and definite information about 
Paul. Therefore he decided that Paul should be brought into the 
Antonia Fortress for further interrogation (cf. 22:24). He ordered 
his soldiers, with Paul being bound with chains, to take the prisoner 
into the “barracks,” a term that describes a fortified camp but here 
refers to the barracks of the Roman troops stationed in the Antonia 
Fortress. 


21:35-36 When Paul reached the flight of stairs, he had to be 
carried by the soldiers because of the violence of the crowd. 
The crowd of people kept following, shouting, “Take him 
away!” (Öte è éyéveto émi TovSC Avaßadıolc, ovvéßn 
Baotdleobal avTOV Und TÜV OTpATLWTMV tà THV Plav Tod 
OYAOV, NKOAOVOEL yàp TO nANBoG TOD Aaod KpAlovrec aipe 
avtov). The transfer of Paul from the northern part of the outer 
court into the barracks of the Antonia Fortress was impeded by the 
crowd’s violence. When Paul reached the flight of stairs that 
connected the outer court with the Antonia, he had to be carried by 
the soldiers to whom he was chained because the “violence” of the 
crowd threatened Paul’s safety.16 Evidently people are reaching out 
to seize his arms or legs, yanking at his clothes. 


As they see Paul about to vanish into the interior of the Roman 


barracks, they find a unified voice. They demand that the Roman 
commander finish what they have started: Paul’s execution. The 
phrase translated “Take him away!” (alpe aùtóv) is tantamount to 
the demand, “Kill him!” (cf. 22:22). The shouts of the crowd echo 
the shouts of the Jews in Herod’s palace who demanded Jesus’ 
execution as he stood trial before Pilate (aipe todtov; Luke 
23:18).17 


21:37-38 As Paul was about to be taken into the barracks, he 
said to the commander, “May I be permitted to say something 
to you?” He replied, “Do you speak Greek? Are you not the 
Egyptian who instigated a revolt some time ago and led four 
thousand terrorists into the desert?” (MéAAov TE EloAyEodal ic 
THV mapEeuBOANV ó TladAoG AEyEL TH YUALdpyW: ei EFEoTiv LOL 
einelv TL mp0c oé; ó 8è E—n: EAANVIOTI YIVWOKELG; OVK dpa ov Ei ó 
AiyUxtlog Ó PO TOUTWV TÜV NHEPWV åvaotTatwoaç Kal 
EZayaywv EIG TNV EpnuovV TOUG TETPAKLIOXIALOUG dvspac THV 
olKaplwv;). As Paul is about to be taken as a prisoner into Roman 
custody, he first asks for permission to speak to the military tribune, 
then asks the military tribune for permission to address the Jewish 
crowd (vv. 37-40). This is the fourth incident of the episode that 
relates Paul’s arrest in the temple. 


Paul asks the tribune for authorization to say something to him. 
He addresses the tribune in Greek, which surprises18 the latter, who 
evidently had not heard Paul speak. Paul would not have expected a 
military tribune of the Roman army to speak Aramaic let alone 
Hebrew. Greek was the language used by Roman officials in the 
cities of the eastern Mediterranean, and thus it is in Greek that Paul 
addressed the tribune. Paul’s upbringing in Tarsus had taught him 
Greek, besides his knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic.19 


The tribune thinks that Paul is the Egyptian who was active as a 
political insurrectionist. He either does not know that many 
Egyptians spoke Greek, the language preferred by the Jews living in 
Egypt, or he has information that the Egyptian insurrectionist he 
has in mind does not speak Greek. The tribune has four pieces of 
information about this Egyptian: (1) He instigated a revolt by 
leading a group of terrorists into disturbing the peace. (2) This took 
place “some time ago.” (3) He had led 4,000 terrorists.2° (4) He led 
his terrorists out into the desert. 


This characterization corresponds to an event related by 
Josephus.2! A false prophet from Egypt came into the country and 
gathered 30,000 people, whom he led through the desert to the 
Mount of Olives with the promise that the walls of Jerusalem would 
collapse, allowing them to enter the city, defeat the Roman 
occupiers, and establish himself as ruler over the people. But the 
Romans captured 200 and killed 400 of the Egyptian’s followers, 
though he himself managed to escape.22 The reference to the Mount 
of Olives suggests messianic aspirations of this Egyptian impostor 
(cf. Zech 14:1-5). The tribune evidently believed, not unreasonably, 
that the Egyptian was now renewing his efforts at a political 
revolt.23 Since “the entire people” of Jerusalem had assisted the 
Romans in repulsing the Egyptian, the assault of an excited crowd 
in the outer court against Paul, demanding his execution, would 
make sense. The tribune thought at first that “he had captured a 
real prize—the Egyptian revolutionary who had recently slipped 
Felix’s grasp.”24 


21:39 Paul replied, “I am a Jew, from Tarsus in Cilicia, the 
citizen of an important city. I beg you, allow me to speak to 
the people” (einev è 6 Hataoc yÒ GvOpwnoc EV eit 
Tovdatoc, Tapoevcs Tis KtAtkiac, OUK ATOL nOAEWS NOALTNG 
Sé€opat é cov, ExitpeWdv LOL AaAfoal mpdO¢ TOV Aaóv). Paul 
quickly clarifies the tribune’s misunderstanding, beginning with his 
identity. He does not provide all the details that are relevant (e.g., 
he does not reveal his Roman citizenship at this point; see on 
22:25). Paul first identifies himself as a Jew from Tarsus in Cilicia. 
This proves that he is not the Egyptian and that he would not defile 
the temple. Paul, the Christian missionary, never ceases to identify 
himself as a Jew.25 


Second, Paul identifies himself as a “citizen” (moAitnNs) of Tarsus. 
Paul and his family evidently possessed both Tarsian and Roman 
citizenship.26 Greek cities made citizenship dependent on the 
fulfillment of specific conditions, often financial contributions or 
involvement in public building projects. Paul’s assertion that he was 
a Tarsian is made with pride—Tarsus is (lit.) “a not unimportant 
city”; this reflects the municipal patriotism of the citizens of Greek 
cities whose identity always remained associated with their native 
city. The Roman commander may have known that Mark Antony 
and then Augustus had rewarded Tarsus because its citizens had 


remained faithful to Caesar in the battle against Brutus and Cassius, 
Caesar’s killers, granting Tarsus the status of a free city and tax 
exemption. Paul’s insistence that he is a Tarsian citizen can be 
understood as a rebuttal of someone who resents being mistaken for 
an Egyptian.27 


Paul asks with considered politeness whether the tribune will 
allow him to speak to the people, i.e., to the agitated crowd of Jews 
who stand menacingly at the staircase leading up into the Antonia 
Fortress. They are Jews like himself, and he wants to address them, 
perhaps his last chance to defend himself before the Jewish people 
and, more importantly, to explain his faith in Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah. 


21:40 When he had received his permission, Paul stood on the 
steps and motioned to the people with his hand. When all were 
silent, he addressed them in Hebrew (éxttpéWavtos 8è avTov ó 
TaöA0G Eotws exi TOV Avaßadu@Vv KATEGELOEV TH XElpL TA Aal. 
HOAANG SE oys YEVOUEVNS mpPOGEPWVNOEV TH EBpatdt StaAEKTW 
Aéyœv). The Roman commander gives Paul permission to address 
the Jews assembled in the outer court of the temple complex, 
perhaps impressed with Paul’s credentials. He evidently hopes that 
Paul himself might clarify the incident. If so, he is disappointed: 
Paul speaks in Hebrew (or Aramaic), which the centurion does not 
understand; if one of his soldiers gives an impromptu translation, he 
would have heard religious issues addressed. 


Luke describes the beginning of Paul’s speech with three verbs 
that vividly depict the dramatic scene. Paul, who had just escaped 
with his life by the skin of his teeth, “stood” on the steps leading 
into the Antonia Fortress, looking out over the throngs of Jews 
toward the temple. Paul, bound with chains to Roman soldiers, 
“motioned” with his hand to the people, the traditional gesture of 
an orator,28 made perhaps in agony and with difficulty, but to 
eventual effect: a great hush ensued. Then Paul called out to them 
in Hebrew (cf. 22:2). The term “Hebrew” (EBpaic) can denote the 
Aramaic language (StaA€KTOG), the main language spoken by the 
Jews of Palestine. While Paul likely spoke to the crowd in Aramaic, 
it is not impossible that he spoke in Hebrew, a language still in use, 
as the Dead Sea Scrolls have demonstrated. 


22:1-2 “Brothers and fathers, listen to my defense that I now 


present before you.” When they heard him addressing them in 
Hebrew, they became even more quiet. Then Paul said (Gvdpec 
ASEAPOL Kal matépec, AkOVoaTE poU TÄG npPÖG úuç vuvi 
AnoAoYlac. AKOLOAVTEG SE OTL TH Eßpaldı SLAAEKTW MPOCEQWVEL 
AUTOS, HÄAAOV TApEoXOV Nouxiav. Kal @notv). Paul’s speech to 
the Jewish crowd (22:1-21) begins with a brief introduction 
(exordium). The address “brothers and fathers” (see on 1:16) was 
also used by Stephen (7:2). “Fathers” (matépec), which is added to 
the usual combination of two nouns (dvdpec adeA@oi), adds a note 
of respect, acknowledging the presence of those who are his seniors, 
perhaps even members of the Sanhedrin. 


The imperative “listen” (4koVoaTe) expresses not a command but 
a request; he asks his listeners for their favorable attention.22 The 
fact that Paul gives his speech in Hebrew (v. 2; cf. 21:40) renders 
his request for attention effective: the silence beomes even more 
pronounced. Paul characterizes the content of his speech as 
“defense” (ArtoA.oyla), a term used in Greek rhetoric for speeches of 
the defense, even though the setting is here not a court of law. Jews 
in the crowd who do not know Paul but who have heard that he has 
been charged with defiling the temple may have been surprised 
when Paul addresses them in Hebrew. This is the first of six defense 
speeches of Paul.30 He defends not only himself (on a personal or 
biographical level) as a messenger of the gospel, but, more 
importantly, he defends the message he proclaims.3! 


22:3 “I am a Jew, born in Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought up in 
this city. I studied under Gamaliel in strict conformity to the 
standard of our ancestral law. I was as zealous for God as all of 
you are today” (żyw ei avip Tovdalog, yeyevvnuévoç Ev Tapo 
Tis KiAtkiac, dvateOpappévoc SÈ Ev TÅ MOAEL TAÚTN, MAPA TOUG 
nóðaç Tauadınd mematSsevpevos Kata ÄKpißelav TOU TATPWOUL 
vöHOV, CnAwWTIHS Urdpywv TOU HEOD KAOÙWG NÁVTEG ÜuElg EoTE 
onuepov). Paul begins his statement of the facts of the case 
(narratio) with an autobiographical narrative (vv. 3-5). He chooses 
to speak about himself because he has been charged with teaching 
against the law, against Israel, and against the temple. In forensic 
rhetoric, the character of a person (ethos) is of particular 
importance,3? but “an exposition of the good qualities of a person or 
thing, in general or individually,”33 called encomium, could occur in 
many rhetorical genres. 


Paul begins with topics regarded as essential when describing the 
life of a person: origins, nurture, training, deeds and virtues, and 
comparison.34 As he sketches his life, he focuses on his Jewish 
credentials. Luke’s point of including this encomium is not the praise 
of Paul per se. Paul’s reputation is important not only for his 
defense in a legal setting, but also in terms of Paul’s function as 
missionary to the Gentiles and thus in terms of what the early 
church preaches, which is not a betrayal of its Jewish roots but the 
fulfillment of God’s promises given for Israel—and for the world. 


Luke’s original account of Paul’s conversion in 9:1-19 omits a 
biographical sketch of Paul’s background for obvious reasons. He 
introduces Paul (Saul) here as a persecutor of the church, who is a 
bona fide diaspora Jew from a prominent city, a well-trained rabbi, 
and committed to the law. In his third account of Paul’s conversion 
in 26:1-32 the encomium is more fully developed than in 22:3, 
which makes sense in a setting where the Roman governor and the 
Jewish king and other notables are the main audience. 


Paul’s comments on his origins are succinct. He is a “Jew,” a fact 
that explains his ethnic or “national” origins (cf. 21:39). And he was 
“born” in Tarsus in Cilicia, a fact that highlights his city of birth— 
an important part of the identity of people in the ancient world (cf. 
21:39). 


Paul’s information about nurture and training relates his growing 
up “in this city,” i.e., in Jerusalem, the city where he also received 
his training as he “studied” (nenawdeuuevog) under Gamaliel, the 
famous rabbi. His studies had taken place “in strict conformity” to 
the Mosaic law and its interpretation and application in the 
ancestral customs. His teacher, Gamaliel (see on 5:34), had guided 
him in his studies of the Scriptures and of the law, so that he would 
be able to recognize, adhere to, interpret, and apply God’s law with 
exactness and precision. 


It is unclear when Paul moved from Tarsus to Jerusalem. Some 
argue that the three participles in v. 3c-d reflect a biographical 
pattern that ancient authors followed, detailing three stages of 
development (cf. 26:4-5): birth (mother); childhood, with 
upbringing in the parental home and elementary education (father); 
higher education (teachers).35 Since the verb translated “brought 
up” (dvatpé~w) denotes physical and mental nurture and 
upbringing in general terms,36 and since the stages of biographical 


development cannot be definitely linked with specific ages, we 
cannot be certain that Paul moved from Tarsus to Jerusalem as a 
child.37 But the suggestion that Paul moved to Jerusalem at an early 
period in his life agrees with his statement that he was “a Hebrew 
of Hebrews” (Phil 3:5)—Paul’s Palestinian Jewish roots must be 
taken seriously. 


At the same time it is also true that Paul was not a “pure” 
Palestinian Jew such as Peter or James. His excellent knowledge 
and use of the Greek language, his familiarity with the LXX, and his 
emphasis on Tarsus (here before a Jewish audience) indicate that 
Tarsus cannot be pushed aside as having had a formative influence 
on Paul. While Tarsus is less important than Jerusalem in his 
biography, his early years and upbringing in Tarsus—presumably 
into his early teenage years—most plausibly explain the fact that he 
was bilingual and bicultural, moving with ease between Jewish 
culture and Gentile culture.38 


Paul’s reference to deeds and virtues focuses on his devotion to 
God: he was “zealous” (CnAwtrs) for God. This statement resembles 
James’s description of the Jewish believers who were “zealous for 
the law” and whose concerns about Paul are the direct reason why 
Paul had come to the temple. In Gal 1:14 Paul describes himself as 
having been “zealous” (CnAwts) for the ancestral traditions. Paul 
emphasizes that during his studies under Gamaliel and in his 
subsequent life he was firmly committed to God’s cause. In the 
encomium in 26:4-6 Paul further mentions his affiliation with the 
Pharisees and the fact that the caliber and the vigor of his studies 
was well-known among his contemporaries. 


Paul’s comparison with his audience is the last element in his 
introduction, which serves to explain who he is. He emphasizes that 
his zeal for God can be compared with the zeal for God to which all 
the Jews who are in the outer court of the temple are committed. 


22:4-5 I persecuted this Way to the point of death, arresting 
and imprisoning men and women, as the high priest and the 
whole council of elders can testify about me. I even obtained 
letters from them to our Jewish brothers in Damascus, and I 
went there in order to bring these people as prisoners back to 
Jerusalem for punishment (6¢ taútnv TV óðòv eiwsa Aypl 
Oavatou SeouEvMV Kal TAPASLEOUG EIG PLAAKUG Avdpac TE Kal 


yuvaikac, WG Kal Ó adpxlepevc papTupet POL Kal xnav TO 
MpPEORUTEPLOV, map’ WV Kal EnloTOAUG SEČÁEVOG mpOC TOC 
ASEA POULG EIG Aapaokòv Enopevöunv, Agwv Kal TOUG éKeEtoe 
Ovtacg SeSeuevouc Ei TepovooAnu (va TiuwpndWorv). In the 
second part of his biographical narrative, Paul describes his 
activities as a persecutor of the followers of Jesus. 


He begins by stating that he arrested and imprisoned believers in 
Jesus, collaborating with the high priest and the Sanhedrin. Paul’s 
goal here is not to appease the crowd, which stands literally 
between Paul and the temple, presumably with many priests in the 
audience, but to underline Paul’s Jewish credentials and to 
demonstrate that he did not begin as a partisan of the movement of 
the followers of Jesus. He is not an assimilated diaspora Jew who 
does not care about the law or the temple, but an educated rabbi 
who personally knew the leaders of the Jewish commonwealth. And 
he has not always been an advocate of Jesus of Nazareth. Rather, he 
was once a fierce opponent to the Jesus movement (see also 7:58; 
8:1, 3; 9:1-2, 21; 26:9-11).39 Here Luke has Paul describe his 
actions, in the first person singular, with six verbal forms. 

(1) Paul “persecuted” (€8iwga) “this Way” (autn ý Ö8ÖG; see on 
5:11; 9:2); i.e., he sought out Christians in order to prevent them 
from continuing to spread their convictions. He was willing to help 
inflict the death penalty, at least in some cases (cf. 9:1; 26:10).4° 


(2) Paul arrested ($eouebwv) followers of Jesus; i.e., he bound 
them with chains (cf. 8:3). The present tense of this and the 
following participle underline that these activities took place over 
some period of time. 


(3) Paul imprisoned (sapaédisovc giç PLAaKüG) believers, both 
men and women. The reference to women (cf. 9:2) underlines Paul’s 
consistent and ruthless dedication to the task of eradicating 
believers in Jesus. The Christians arrested in Jerusalem would be 
taken to the prison of the Sanhedrin, probably located near the 
Xystos below the western wall.*! Christians arrested in other towns 
of Judea and of regions further away may also have been taken to 
Jerusalem for trial and punishment. Paul asserts that he was acting 
with the full knowledge of the high priest at the time (Joseph 
Caiaphas) and the entire council of the elders (see on 4:5). 


This point underscores his agreement with the leadership of the 
Jewish commonwealth. He was familiar with and had access to the 


highest levels of Jewish leadership. Thus, the listeners could verify 
Paul’s account, since many of the members of the Sanhedrin who 
had supported his efforts were still alive: their testimony would 
confirm his account. While Caiaphas, the high priest from AD 18- 
36, was no longer in office—the incumbent high priest was Ananias 
son of Nebedaios (AD 47-58; cf. 23:2, 5; 24:1)—Caiaphas may still 
have been alive in AD 57. 


(4) Paul obtained (Se&Guevoc) letters from the high priest and the 
Sanhedrin. He acted as an official agent of the Sanhedrin, 
expanding the actions taken against the followers of Jesus into 
cities in regions farther away from Jerusalem and Judea. While 9:1- 
2 emphasized the initiative of Paul in obtaining letters of 
authorization, the formulation “I obtained... from them” may 
imply the initiative of the high priest and the Sanhedrin who 
wanted Paul to go to Damascus. The latter is not made explicit by 
Luke, however. In any case, Paul was officially authorized to 
persecute Christian believers. The “brothers in Damascus” are 
fellow Jews (“Jewish brothers”). 


(5) Paul traveled (€mopevdunv) to Damascus from Jerusalem— 
about 170 miles (270 km.)—with the goal of arresting “these 
people” who belonged to “this Way.” 


(6) Paul would bring (Géwv) the followers of Jesus back to 
Jerusalem for punishment. The term “punishment” (Tyı@pndWotLv) 
does not include the imprisonment and the interrogation but refers 
to the penalty after the trial, which could range from flogging with 
forty lashes minus one (see on 5:40) to execution. 


22:6 As I was on my way and approached Damascus, about 
noon a great light suddenly flashed around me (€y€veTo é LOL 
TOPEVOHEVW Kal Eyyllovti tÅ Aapaok® smepl pEeonuBpiav 
eFai~vns EK TOU OVpavod neplaotTpáþat PWG ikavov meEpl ué). 
The second part of Paul’s statement of the facts relates his 
conversion to faith in Jesus (vv. 6-16). This is the central element 
of the narratio and its longest part. Many of the differences that 
distinguish Paul’s account here with Luke’s account in 9:1-19 can 
be explained by the fact that Paul describes events as they unfolded 
for him, while the earlier account is given by an “omniscient” 
narrator. 


Paul begins with an account of his encounter with Jesus of 


Nazareth on the road to Damascus (vv. 6-11). In v. 6 Luke adds two 
details to the third person account in 9:3. Both the time reference 
(“about noon”) and the characterization of the light as “great” 
provide precise and vivid details appropriate for an eyewitness 
account in the first person. The temporal specification underscores 
the fact that this was an objective event, not a dream during sleep 
at night. 


22:7-8 I fell to the ground and heard a voice say to me, “Saul, 
Saul, why are you persecuting me?” I replied, “Who are you, 
Lord?” Then he said to me, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom you 
are persecuting” (Emeod TE eiç TO čðapoç Kal Äkovoa PWwvÄg 
NEYOLONG LOL LAaOVA LaAOVA, Ti HE SLWKELC; EyW SE AnEKplONV- Tic 
el, kúpte; Elmév TE npóç ue EyW eit Inooŭç 6 NaCwpaioc, dv ob 
Stwketc). Paul’s description of his reaction to the bright light—he 
fell to the ground—and the dialogue in direct speech agree with 
Luke’s account in 9:4-5 and with Paul’s defense in 26:14-15. The 
words of the heavenly voice and Paul’s response were so memorable 
that they are repeated verbatim: the question, “Saul, Saul, why are 
you persecuting me?” and the response, “Who are you, Lord?” occur 
in all three accounts of Paul’s conversion. 


In the reply of the heavenly voice to Paul’s question there is a 
slight variation in v. 8: while 9:5 and 26:15 have “I am Jesus, 
whom you are persecuting” (żyw ei INooüg ðv ob StwxkeEtc), here 
the speaker from heaven identifies himself as “Jesus of Nazareth” 
(Inooüg ó Nadwpatoc; see on 2:22), an addition that is appropriate 
for the setting of the speech before a Jewish audience. At the same 
time Paul’s listeners may have noted that Jesus did not come from a 
famous city such as Tarsus (cf. v. 3), nor from Jerusalem, the center 
of the world for Jews, where they expected the Messiah to rule. 
Nevertheless, the fact that Nazareth is a quintessential Jewish town 
emphasizes the Jewishness of Paul’s loyalties and convictions. Paul 
informs the Jews standing in front of him that he has personally 
met Jesus of Nazareth—after he had been executed and while his 
followers were being persecuted for proclaiming his resurrection. 


22:9 The men who were with me saw the light, but they did 
not hear the voice of him who was speaking to me (oi 5€ ovv 
LOL ÖVTEG TO HEV EHS EOEAdoaVTO THV SE PwVNV OUK HKOVOAV 
TOU AGAOUVTOG LOL). There is a major discrepancy between this 


description of the reaction of the Jews who accompanied Paul from 
Jerusalem to Damascus and that in 9:7: here Paul’s travel 
companions saw the light (@@c) but did not hear the voice (PwvN) 
of Jesus, while according to 9:7 they “stood speechless because they 
heard the voice but saw no one.” 


These differences can be explained in two ways. Luke followed 
classical usage, using the verb “hear” (GkoUm) with a genitive 
object in the sense that someone has heard someone or something, 
probably without understanding; dxoUw with a direct object in the 
accusative is connected with understanding. In other words, in 9:7 
Luke reports that Paul’s travel companions heard (dkobovtec) the 
sound of the heavenly voice (TS pwvfg), while Paul reports in 
22:9 that they did not hear (oUK ÄKovoav) the intelligible words of 
the voice (Tv pwvnv) that Paul himself understood.42 A second 
explanation emphasizes the import of the qualifying participial 
phrase in v. 9 (TOÖ AaAODVTOS LOL: Paul relates that the 
companions heard a “voice” (@wvr) that “was speaking to me,” 
while Luke relates in 9:7 that the men heard a “sound” (pwvn), i.e., 
“heard a noise but did not comprehend the conversation.” 43 


22:10 I asked, “What am I to do, Lord?” The Lord replied, “Get 
up and go to Damascus. There you will be told everything that 
you have been ordered to do” (einov é TI romow, KUpte; ó 8è 
KÜpLOG EINTEV PÖG HE AVAOTAG mOpEvOU EIG AatlaoKÖV KÜKEL COL 
NOANONCETAL Epl nÄVTWV WV TEéTakTai ool xoroa. Paul’s 
question acknowledges the authority of Jesus of Nazareth, who has 
risen from the dead and who is alive in the light of God’s heavenly 
existence, and it implies his willingness to accept any task that 
Jesus the Lord will assign to him. Thus he asks what he should do 
(momoo). The question “What am I to do, Lord?” (ti nooo, 
KUpte;) has no parallel in Acts 9 or Acts 26. 


Jesus’ answer focuses on the next step: Paul should “get up” from 
the ground and “go” into Damascus. As the crucified and risen Lord, 
Jesus has the authority to issue an imperative. According to Paul’s 
account in v. 10, Jesus revealed to him only the next step—the 
short journey into the city of Damascus, where he would receive 
further instruction. This focus and the directive to wait there for 
further instructions correspond to 9:6,44 with two additions: in 
Damascus he will be told “everything” of what he has “been 
ordered” (téTakTat) to do by God. With these additions Paul 


underlines two facts: the full scope of what he has been doing in his 
ministry, without exception, has been assigned to him, and his 
activities are divine orders,45 not his subjective, individualistic 
choice. 


22:11 Since I could not see because of the brightness of the 
light, the men who were with me led me by the hand to 
Damascus (WG è OUK évéPAEmoV And TÅG SÓNG TOU PwTOG 
EKELVOL, XEIPAYyWYOUHEVOG UNO THV OLVÖVTWV LOL NAGOV Eic 
AapaoKov). Paul’s account of the blinding effect of the bright light, 
which left him blind and unable to walk unaided to Damascus, 
parallels 9:8. While 9:8 acknowledges that Paul got up from the 
ground in obedience to the heavenly voice, his focus here is on the 
“brightness” or “glory” (80éa) of the light that he saw, as he does in 
2 Cor 4:4, where he describes his (and all believers’) experience of 
conversion to faith in Jesus as seeing “the light of the gospel that 
displays the glory of Christ [tÄG 86&ng Tob XptoToü], who is the 
image of God.” 


22:12-13 A certain Ananias, a devout man according to the 
law who was well spoken of by all the Jews living there, came 
to me. He stood beside me and said, “Brother Saul, regain your 
sight!” At that very moment I regained my sight and looked at 
him (Avaviag é Tlic, Avip evAaBAS KaTad TOV vVONOV, 
HAPTLPOUNHEVOG ÜNO TAVTWV THV KATOLKOUVVTWV Tovsaiwv, 
EAOWV NPÖG HE Kai émlotdc einév por Laova adsEergé, 
AVaBAEWOV. KAyW AUTH TH Wea avEBAEWa eic aUTOV). Paul now 
turns to his commission by God to be a witness of Jesus to the 
world (vv. 12-16). He introduces Ananias, with a new description 
that has no parallels in 9:10, where he is merely described as “a 
certain disciple in Damascus.” Befitting the context of his defense 
before the Jews in the outer court who charge him with being 
disloyal to the Jewish people and the law, Paul characterizes 
Ananias as “a devout man,” whose piety conformed to the standard 
of the law (Katü TOV vóuov); i.e., he was an observant Jew who 
followed the commandments, a fact confirmed by the entire Jewish 
community in Damascus. This description possibly suggests that 
Ananias was a leader in one of the local synagogues. 


Paul does not describe Ananias’s objections to the risen Jesus’ 
instructions and the dialogue that ensues (9:10-16). Rather, Paul 


moves straight to their encounter that restored his eyesight (cf. 
9:17-18). Paul omits the fact that Ananias laid his hands on Saul 
and that Ananias was instrumental in his receiving the Holy Spirit. 


Here as in 9:17 Ananias begins with the words, “Brother Saul” 
(LaovA A8ErPYE), which underlines in the present setting that Paul 
was acknowledged by a devout Jew in Damascus as a fellow 
(devout) Jew.46 The command “regain your sight!” (GvapAEWov) 
corresponds to a purpose clause in 9:17. Paul’s report of the miracle 
through which he instantly regained his eyesight parallels 9:18, 
with the addition that Paul looked at Ananias, a detail that confirms 
that a miracle had indeed taken place. 


22:14-15 Then he said, “The God of our ancestors has chosen 
you to know his will, to see the Righteous One, and to hear his 
own voice. You will be his witness before all people, bearing 
witness to what you have seen and heard” (ò 5€ einev- 6 He0G 
TOV MATEPWV NUdV mpoEexelpioatd oe yvõvar TO HEANHA avTOD 
Kal idseiv TOV Sikatov Kal AKODoaL PWVNV EK TOD OTÖLATOG 
avtod, ÖTL Eon HÄpTUG avT@ npOG nÄvTas AVOpwWrOVG WV 
Ewpakag Kal Äkovoaç). Paul’s report of Ananias’s explanation of 
the revelation he had received on the road to Damascus in v. 14 
expands the first phrase of the risen Lord’s explanation to Ananias 
in 9:15, presenting the words of Jesus to Ananias as words of God. 
This change is fitting in terms of Paul’s attempt to explain to hostile 
Jews in Jerusalem how God himself had initiated his ministry as a 
teacher who proclaims Jesus. The phrase “the God of our ancestors” 
(0 8€0¢ TOV naTEpwv Nu@v) confirms Paul’s identity as a Jew 
(proselytes do not address God as “God of our fathers”), and it 
highlights God’s powerful initiative in his life. At the same time, 
this change reflects Paul’s tendency to link the crucified and risen 
Jesus with God in the closest of terms (cf. 1 Cor 8:6). 


God appeared to Paul because he, Paul, is God’s “chosen 
instrument” (okedoc EXAoyfig; 9:15); this means four things. (1) 
God has “chosen” (mpoeyxetpioatd)4”7 Paul; his encounter with the 
risen Lord and his conversion to faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah 
and Savior are the result of God’s choosing him and mobilizing him 
for his task of teaching. (2) God has revealed to Paul his “will” 
(O€ANUa), i.e., his plan of salvation involving Jesus’ crucifixion, 
resurrection, and exaltation. (3) God has allowed Paul to “see 
(i5elv) with his own eyes “the Righteous One” (ó Sikatos); i.e., 


2) 


Paul has seen Jesus the Messiah, who was unconditionally devoted 
to the will of God (see on 3:14; 7:52-53; cf. Rom 3:21-26). (4) God 
has allowed Paul to “hear” (dKkoUoat) the “voice” of Jesus, the 
crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah of his people, who spoke to 
him from the realm of heavenly glory. 


Paul’s report of Ananias’s communication of God’s commission in 
v. 15 is a reformulation of the clause in 9:15. Paul describes the 
commission that he received through Ananias. (1) He has been 
appointed by God as a “witness” (udptuc; see on 1:8) of Jesus. The 
subject matter of his teaching is Jesus of Nazareth (v. 8), who was 
crucified in Jerusalem, rose from the dead, and is now exalted into 
the presence of God’s glory. (2) He has been chosen as a witness 
“before all people,” i.e., before Jews and Gentiles, which is 
explicitly specified in 9:15. (3) He has been commissioned to speak 
of what he has “seen” and “heard,” i.e., of his encounter with Jesus 
as the crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah and Lord. The perfect 
tense of the verb “seen” (€Wpakac) underlines Paul’s calling as a 
bona fide eyewitness of the risen Lord (1 Cor 9:1; 15:8-10).*8 As the 
Twelve focused their preaching on the resurrection of the crucified 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior,42 so does Paul (cf. 13:31; 
17:31). 


22:16 “And now, what are you waiting for? Get up, be 
immersed, and wash your sins away by calling on his name” 
(kai viv Ti HEAAELG AvaoTas PánTloal Kal AndAOVOAL TAG 
Quaptiag oov émlkaXEoduevosg TO Övona avTov). What Luke 
relates in 9:18 in narrative form, Paul reports as instructions from 
Ananias. The rhetorical question prompts Paul to respond to the 
divine message conveyed by Ananias, i.e., to acknowledge that his 
encounter with Jesus on the road to Damascus was God’s initiative, 
that the crucified Jesus of Nazareth is indeed the Righteous One, 
the exalted Lord whose voice he has heard and whose reality he has 
seen, and that God has given him the task of proclaiming the risen 
Jesus to all people. 


Ananias asks Paul to complete four actions. (1) Paul must “get 
up” (v. 10), i.e., take action in obedience to God’s directives. (2) He 
must “be immersed” in water (BaxTloal), i.e., express repentance of 
sins, the need for cleansing, and confidence in God’s provision of 
forgiveness by immersion in water (see 1:5; 2:38). (3) He must 
“wash away” (Am6AoUVoaı) his sins; i.e., he is in need of God’s 


forgiveness, in particular of his rejection of Jesus and his actions as 
persecutor of Jesus’ followers. The metaphor of “washing away” 
connects with the reference to immersion, for in Jewish culture, 
immersion in water symbolized the cleansing from sins. (4) He must 
“call on” (€mtkaXeoduevoc) the name of Jesus, i.e., invoke the 
name of Jesus as he is immersed in water, trusting that God now 
forgives sins through Jesus, his Righteous One (see on 2:38; 3:6, 
16). 


22:17-18 When I returned to Jerusalem and was praying in 
the temple, I fell into a trance and saw the Lord speaking to 
me, “Hurry, leave Jerusalem immediately, because they will 
not accept your testimony about me” (€yéveto SE uol 
VTOOTPEVAVTı Eig TepovoaAnL Kal mpooevYOUEVOU LOU EV TO 
ieo@ yevéobat ue EV EkoTtdoel Kal iseiv AUTOV AEyOVTA LOL 
onevoov Kal gerbe év TÄxer ¿č TepovoaArrp, Stott ov 
mapadsegovtai oov papTUpiav stepl uo). The third and last 
section of Paul’s statement of the facts of his case relates a vision he 
had during a visit to the temple in Jerusalem (vv. 17-21). Luke’s 
account of Paul’s conversion and postconversion activities in Acts 9 
does not refer to this incident, which must have taken place after 
Paul’s missionary preaching in Damascus and in Arabia/Nabatea 
(9:20-25; Gal 1:17) during his visit to Jerusalem three years after 
his conversion (cf. 9:26-29; Gal 1:18; i.e., AD 33/34). 


When Paul tells his audience that he visited the temple in order 
to pray when he returned to Jerusalem after his encounter with the 
crucified and risen Jesus of Nazareth on the road to Damascus, he 
counters the accusation that he is teaching against the temple 
(21:26). During his prayers he fell into a trance (see on 10:10), a 
state of consciousness in which he saw Jesus and Jesus spoke to 
him. It is possible that Paul received this vision of Jesus during one 
of the meetings of the church in Jerusalem in Solomon’s Portico. 


Note that according to 9:28, when Paul visited Jerusalem for the 
first time after his conversion, he stayed with the believers and 
“moved about freely in Jerusalem.” The report of his vision in the 
temple is not a recasting of the missionary commission of 9:15 but a 
confirmation of that commission received at the time of his 
conversion (22:15). 


Paul tells his audience that in this vision, Jesus directed him to 


leave Jerusalem (v. 18). The two imperatives underline the urgency 
of the command: Paul is told to “hurry” (oneüoov) and “leave” 
(€€eA.6e) immediately because of the unbelief of the Jews in 
Jerusalem: they will not accept his “testimony” (uaptupia). This 
statement implies several points. (1) Paul was obedient to Jesus’ 
commission conveyed through Ananias; he had become a witness of 
Jesus, speaking about what he had seen and heard. (2) Paul was 
preaching the good news of Jesus as Israel’s risen Messiah and 
Savior “boldly” before Jewish audiences in Jerusalem, both among 
the Hebrew-speaking population as well as among the Greek- 
speaking Jews, as Luke reported in 9:28-29. (3) It confirms Paul’s 
assertion in Rom 15:19 that he had preached the gospel “from 
Jerusalem all the way around to Illyricum.” 


Paul presumably made contact with the rabbis, his former fellow 
students, and the members of the synagogue of the Cilician Jews 
(6:9), which he probably had attended before his conversion. The 
fact that he had to leave in a hurry corresponds to Paul’s assertion 
in Gal 1:18 that his first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion 
lasted only for fifteen days; it also fits the information given in 
9:29, where Paul left Jerusalem as the result of a plot of Greek- 
speaking Jews who wanted to kill him. Jesus had commissioned 
Paul to be his witness, but not for the people living in Jerusalem. 


22:19-20 I answered, “Lord, they know that I went from one 
synagogue to another to imprison and beat those who believed 
in you. While the blood of Stephen, your witness, was being 
shed, I stood there, giving my approval and guarding the 
clothes of those who were killing him” (kåyù girov: Kúpte, 
avtol EnloTavral OTL EyW Hunv @vAakiCwv Kal SEpwv KaTü TAC 
ovvaywyac TOUG TLOTEÜOVTAG émi of, Kal ÖTE &EExUVVETO TO alua 
Xtepavov Tov HÄPTLPÖG oov, Kal avTOS ÄNV ÈPEOTWGÇ Kal 
OLVEVSOKHV Kal PLAAOOWV TA inATLA TOV AvalpoOVVTWV AUTOV). 
In his vision, Paul responded to the Lord’s directive to leave 
Jerusalem by protesting that he could be an effective witness in 
Jerusalem (vv. 19-20). Paul reminded the Lord that he was known 
in Jerusalem, and that the Jews in the Jerusalem synagogues knew 
him as someone who was actively involved in arresting and beating 
believers in Jesus—one specific example being the execution of 
Stephen. The fact that they knew his past as a persecutor of the 
followers of Jesus should trigger the conclusion that the reason why 


he was now himself a believer in Jesus must be incontrovertible 
evidence that Jesus is Israel’s Messiah and Savior. 


The reference to the synagogues in which the believers worshiped 
refers to Luke’s report concerning Stephen’s preaching activity in 
the synagogue of freedmen, of the Cyrenians, of the Alexandrians, 
and of those from Cilicia and Asia (6:9). Paul’s involvement in the 
persecution of the followers of Jesus was mentioned in 9:2, his 
participation in the execution of Stephen in 7:58-8:1. The 
periphrastic construction (funv mvAakiCwv Kal d£pwv) in v. 19 
underscores that Paul’s initiative in imprisoning and beating the 
Christians was not a onetime action but a long-term engagement. 
The periphrastic construction in v. 20 (unv Epeotwg Kal 
OUVEUVSOKHV Kal PUAGOOWV) likewise highlights his participation 
in Stephen’s killing by standing by, approving, and guarding the 
clothes of the executioners. The reference to the shed blood of 
Stephen, underlines the violent death of Stephen through stoning. 
The term “witness” (udptuc) describes Stephen as a believer in 
Jesus who publicly attested to the truth of Jesus’ identity as Israel’s 
crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah and Savior (see on 1:8); the 
term as used here does not yet have the technical meaning of 
“martyr.”>0 


Paul probably thinks that since the Jews in Jerusalem remember 
his sincerity as persecutor of the Christians, they should be willing 
to accept his sincerity as someone who has himself become a 
Christian believer. And if the audience remembers the charges 
against Stephen, who was accused of speaking against the law and 
against the temple (6:13-14), that may prompt them to consider 
that he, Paul, must have convincing reasons to now profess faith in 
Jesus. 


22:21 Then he said to me, “Go! I am sending you far away to 
the Gentiles” (kai einev mpdc pe nopebov, Ott ży% eig &OvN 
haKpüv &am00TeAG o£). The vision ends with the Lord directing 
Paul to go to the Gentiles. Jesus repeats the command of v. 18 to 
leave Jerusalem: the imperative “Go!” (nopelov) corresponds to 
“Leave!” (£ZeA0e). In this vision, Paul receives a confirmation of the 
commission to go to the Gentiles (eig €6vn) that the risen Jesus had 
given to him in Damascus through Ananias when Jesus chose him 
“to carry my name before Gentiles [Evwatov €8v@v] and kings, and 
the people of Israel” (9:15), thus making him “a light for the 


Gentiles” (p@c €6v@v; 13:47). Similarly, in Gal 1:16 Paul describes 
his commission in terms of proclaiming Jesus “among the Gentiles” 
(Ev Tolc EOvEotv). 

The verb translated “I am sending” (€amooTeA@) is not a 
technical term for apostolic sending (or “mission,” to use the Latin 
term), but its use here may reflect Paul’s apostolic self- 
understanding (cf. Gal 1:1; Rom 1:1). The geographical reference 
“far away” refers to areas and populations outside of Jerusalem and 
Judea. Luke’s readers know that the term translated as “Gentiles” 
(€8vn) does not refer exclusively to non-Jews: Paul preached before 
both Jewish and Gentile audiences, as he reminds the Ephesians 
elders at the end of his ministry (20:20-21). The term &8vn is used 
here not in an ethnic but in a geographical sense, denoting the 
“nations” outside of Palestine, among them the Jewish people living 
in the diaspora.°! Paul is an “apostle to the Gentiles” (Rom 11:13), 
a witness among non-Jewish people but also among the Jewish 
people. Paul, accused of having defiled the temple, hopes that he 
can convince the Jews listening to his defense that his proclamation 
of Jesus among the diaspora Jews was the result of the divine 
revelation and commission that he received in the very temple 
where they are standing. 


Theology in Application 


The five incidents that make up Luke’s account of the arrest of Paul 
in Jerusalem portray Paul as a witness of Jesus who shares in Jesus’ 
suffering: he is arrested and in danger of being killed. He is rescued 
from the Jewish crowds by the intervention of a Roman army 
commander. As Luke’s subsequent narrative shows, Paul continues 
to be protected by the actions of Roman officials. The “interface” 
between local, national, and imperial politics is one area of 
theological reflection and application occasioned by this episode. 
Paul never has to stand trial before the Sanhedrin, where he 
presumably would be condemned to death for the alleged crime of 
teaching against the Jewish people, against the Mosaic law, and 
against the temple, and the specific crime of bringing a Gentile into 
the inner courts of the temple, thus defiling the place of the 
presence of Israel’s God—accusations that are voiced in the episode 
of Paul’s arrest in the temple. 


Luke’s retelling of Paul’s conversion, the central part of Paul’s 


defense speech before the Jews in the temple complex, emphasizes 
his Jewish identity as well as the identity of Jesus as risen Lord, 
who vindicates the faith of the followers of Jesus as he brings Paul 
the persecutor to the acknowledgment that Jesus is alive and that 
Jesus is Lord. 


Christians Do Not Cause Political Uprisings 


The opposition of Jews against Paul’s ministry52 comes to a climax 
in the attempt of Jews from the province of Asia to kill Paul after 
they have arrested him in the temple (21:27-31). Paul is rescued by 
the intervention of a representative of the imperial power of Rome. 
Paul accepts protective custody from the commander of the Roman 
army unit stationed in Jerusalem, but he protests against the 
suspicion that he is the Egyptian insurrectionist who had instigated 
a rebellion against Roman rule in Judea. Christians do not start 
revolutions. Even though the Christian message has visible 
consequences and dramatic effects on a society at large if enough 
people come to faith in Jesus (as the Ephesus episode 
demonstrated), Christians do not preach revolution. They are 
witnesses of Jesus, the crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah of Israel 
and Savior of the world in and through whom God fulfills his 
promises—forgiving sins and reconciling Jews and Gentiles as the 
restored people of God (overcoming the apartheid of Jews and 
Gentiles that Jews had been practicing). 


While Paul’s opponents can be accused of “a traditionalism that 
ends up distorting the genuine tradition” that takes place as his 
opponents denied “the messianic hope that God has confirmed 
through Jesus’ resurrection,”53 Paul did not preach “against” Jewish 
tradition as expressed in the Mosaic law, as practiced in Israel, and 
as based on the temple. He proclaimed the fulfillment of God’s prior 
revelation in Jesus, the Messiah and Savior, and in the new people 
of God consisting of believing Jews and believing Gentiles. 
Christians know that their convictions change society because they 
change what people value and how they behave, but they do not 
aim at provoking social and political upheavals. It is not Paul who 
starts a riot; rather, the Jews from the province of Asia trigger a 
disturbance that calls Roman soldiers on the scene. Paul’s 
interaction with the Roman commander here and his interactions 
with Roman governors in the subsequent narrative demonstrate that 
the imperial system of Rome has nothing to fear from Paul and the 


message he proclaims. Authentic Christians are people of integrity, 
who do not threaten the right of states or legal systems that 
maintain and promote law and order. 


Christians Are Witnesses of Jesus 


Believers in Jesus profess God who reveals himself in Jesus, even in 
dangerous situations, and they give witness of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who is alive, who saves, and who directs the lives of God’s people. 
Paul defends himself in his speech before the Jews in the outer 
court of the temple, but he does so by speaking about Jesus. Paul 
speaks not only about Jesus of Nazareth, but also, and more 
extensively, about his encounter with the crucified, risen, and 
exalted Jesus, who spoke to him from the glory of God’s reality. 
Paul is a witness of Jesus’ resurrection, and as difficult as this might 
be for the Jews in the temple to accept, it is a reality that Paul 
wants to proclaim, not only because it changed his own life but 
because it demonstrates that Jesus is indeed the Lord, Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior, whom God has sent to Israel and to the world. 


Believers in Jesus who are witnesses of Jesus have been chosen 
by God (22:14); they have been sent by Jesus, Israel’s Messiah 
(22:10, 14-15, 17-21); and they are obedient to the commission 
they have received (22:10, 19-20). Paul’s commission was a 
particular event (note the directive to leave Jerusalem, and the 
directive to go to the Gentiles who live “far away”), but the 
theological basis of his commission and the christological content of 
his proclamation remain fundamental necessities for authentic 
witnesses of Jesus. 
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Chapter 37 
Acts 22:22-23:35 


Literary Context 


The first two episodes of Luke’s report about Paul’s last visit to 
Jerusalem (21:18-23:35) related Paul’s encounter with James and 
the elders of the Jerusalem church (21:18-26) and Paul’s arrest in 
the inner courts of the temple and his address to the Jews who 
wanted to kill him in the outer court (21:27-22:21). The third and 
last episode of this section relates Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem 
(22:22-23:35). It begins with Paul’s custody in the Antonia Fortress 
(22:22-29) and ends with his transfer to Caesarea (23:23-35). Paul 
will remain a prisoner for the remainder of Luke’s narrative in Acts: 
the last two sections report Paul’s imprisonment in Caesarea (24:1- 
26:32) and Paul’s transfer to and imprisonment in Rome (27:1- 
28:31). The events reported in this episode took place in May AD 
57. 


VII. Paul in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome (21:18- 
28:31) 
A. Paul in Jerusalem (21:18-23:35) 
45. Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem (21:27-22:21) 


46. Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem 
(22:22-23:35) 
B. Paul in Caesarea (24:1-26:32) 
47. The trial before Governor Antonius Felix 
(24:1-23) 


Main Idea 


In the midst of fanaticism that is willing to kill, pragmatism that is 
willing to torture, and unscrupulousness that is willing to 
manipulate, Christians will defend themselves with prophetic zeal, 
with continued focus on the crucified and risen Jesus Christ, and 
with individuals who are willing to help in dangerous situations. 


Translation 


Acts 22:22-23:35 


22a 


Action 
Action 
Action 
Exclamation 
Explanation 


Setting: time 
Action 
Action 
Action 
Command 
Assertion 
Means 
Purpose 


Cause 
Setting: time 

Purpose 
Action 

Character description 
Question 

Content 

Manner 


Setting: time 
Reaction 
Action 
Action: report 
Question 
Identification 
Reaction 
Action 
Question 
Content 
Response 
Assertion 
Response 
Assertion (flashback) 
Means 
Response 
Contrast 
Setting: time 
Action 
Intention 


They listened to him until he made this statement. 
Then they raised their voices 
and shouted, 

“Rid the earth of this fellow! 

He should not be allowed to live.” 


As they were shouting and 
taking off their robes and 
throwing dust into the air, 


the commander ordered 
that Paul be taken into the barracks, 
saying that he would be examined 
with the whip 


why they were shouting at him like this. 
As they stretched him out 
for the whips, 
Paul said to the centurion 
who was standing by, 
“Do you regard it as legal 
to flog a Roman citizen 
without due process?” 


When the centurion heard this, 

he went to the commander 
and reported it; 
he said, 

“What will you do? 

This man is a Roman citizen.’ 
The commander came 
and asked, 

“Tellme, 

are you a Roman citizen?” 
He said, 

“Yes.” 
The commander responded, 

“l acquired citizenship 

for a large sum of money.” 
Paul said, 

“Iwas indeed born a citizen.” 

Immediately 
the soldiers 

who were about to interrogate him 

backed away from him, 
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2a 
b 
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4a 
b 
5a 
b 
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Event 
Time 
Cause 
Cause 
Setting: time 


Time: character's thoughts 


Content 
Agency 
Action 
Action 
Association 
Command 
Action 
Action 
Place 


Action 
Action: speech 
Address 
Review of history 
Manner 
Sphere 
Time 
Character entrance 
Identification 
Action 
Command 
Place 
Reaction 
Pronouncement 
Exclamation 
Rhetorical question 
Purpose 
Means 
Contra-expectation 
Accusation 
Content 
Character entrance 
Question 
Response 
Address 
Assertion 
Content 
Quotation 
Command 


Setting: character's thought 


Content 
Content 


and the commander became alarmed 
when he realized 
that Paul was a Roman citizen and 
that he had put him in chains. 
The next day, 
when he wanted to find out exactly 
what charges were brought against Paul 
by the Jews, 
he released him 
andordered the chief priests and 
the entire Sanhedrin 
to assemble. 
He brought Paul down 
and had him stand 
before them. 


Paul looked intently at the Sanhedrin 
and said, 
“Brothers, 
I have lived my life 
with a perfectly clear conscience 
before God 
up to this day.” 
But the high priest 
Ananias 
ordered those standing near him 
to strike Paul 
on the mouth. 
Then Paul said to him, 
“God will strike you, 
you whitewashed wall! 
You, do you sit here 
to judge me 
according to the law, 
and yet in violation of the law 
you order me 
to be struck?” 
Those who stood nearby said, 
“Do you insult God’ high priest?” 
Paul responded, 
“Brothers, 
I did not know 
that he was the high priest. 
It is written, 
‘Do not speak evil about a ruler of your people.” 
As Paul knew 
that some were Sadducees 
and some were Pharisees, 


Continued on next page. 


Continued from previous page. 


d Action he called out 

e Place in the Sanhedrin, 

f Address “Brothers, 
g Identification (social) lam a Pharisee, 

h Description: familial the son of Pharisees. 

i Assertion lam on trial 

j Cause because of the hope of the resurrection of the dead!” 


Setting: time When he said this, 
Reaction: conflict a dispute broke out between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, 
Result and the assembly became divided. 
Explanation For the Sadducees say 
Content that there is no resurrection, 
Specification neither as an angel, 
Specification nor as a spirit, 
Contrast whereas the Pharisees confess belief in them both. 
Event Aloud uproar arose. 
Action Some scribes 
Identification who belonged to the party of the Pharisees 
stood up 
Action: speech and contended, 
Assertion “We find nothing wrong in this man. 
Question (hypothesis) What if aspirit 
(hypothesis) oran angel 
(hypothesis) has spoken to him?” 


b 
c 
d 
e 
f 
g 
h 
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Setting: time When the dispute became so heated 
Consequence that the commander feared 


O 
Content that Paul would be torn into pieces 
Agency by them, 

Action he ordered his troops 
Command to go down, 

Command to remove him, and 
Command to bring him into the barracks. 


Setting: time The following night 
Event the Lord stood 
Place at Paul's side 
Action and said, 
Encouragement “Keep up your courage! 
Comparison As you have borne witness to me 
Place here in Jerusalem, 
Comparison so you must bear witness 
Place also in Rome.” 
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Content 
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Content 
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Time 


Setting: time 
Purpose 


Action 
Action 
eaction 
Action 
Command 
Place 
Explanation 
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Action 
Action 
Report 
Report 
Content 
Cause 
Reaction 
Manner 
Action 
Manner 
Question 
Question 


In the morning 
the Jews organized a conspiracy 
and bound themselves with an oath, 
saying that they would not eat 
or drink 
until they had killed Paul. 
There were more than forty men 
who were involved in this plot. 
They went to the chief priests and 
elders 
and said, 
“We have bound ourselves 
by a solemn oath 
to take no food 
until we have killed Paul. 
Now then, you and 
the Sanhedrin 
must report to the commander 
that he should bring Paul down to you, 
on the pretext 


ra 
that you want to conduct a more thorough examination 
of his case. 
We are ready to killhim 
before he arrives here.” 


When the son of Paul's sister heard of the arrangement 
for the ambush, 

he went 
and entered into the barracks 
and told Paul. 
Paul called one of the centurions 
and said, 

“Take this young man 

to the commander. 

He has something to report to him.” 
The centurion took him 
and brought him to the commander, 
and said, 

“The prisoner Paul called me 

and asked me 

to bring this young man to you 
because he has something to tell you.” 
The commander took him 
by the hand, 
drew him aside 
privately, 

and asked him, 

“What do you have to report to me?” 


Continued on next page. 
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Response 

Report 
Content 
Content 
Place 
Time 
Basis 


Content 


Warning 
Cause 
Explanation 
Means 
Content 
Content 
Duration 
Assertion 
Assertion 
Reaction 
Instruction 
Command 
Content 


Action 

Action 
Command 
Purpose 

ime 

ime 
Association 
Association 
Command 
Purpose 
Command: character 
dentification 
Action 
Identification 


Author 
Addressee 
dentification 
dentification 
Salutation 
Report 

Agency 
Action 
Action 
Action 


He answered, 
“The Jews have agreed 
to ask you 
to bring Pauldown 
to the Sanhedrin 
tomorrow, 


on the pretext 
ee rei 


that they want to inquire more thoroughly into his case. 


But do not be persuaded by them, 
because more than forty of their men are lying in ambush for him. 
They have bound themselves 
by anoath 
not to eator 
drink 
until they kill him. 
They are ready now, 
and they are waiting for your consent.” 
The commander dismissed the young man, 
ordering him, 
“Tellno one 
that you have reported this to me.” 


Then he called two of the centurions 
and said, 
“Get two hundred soldiers ready 
to leave for Caesarea 
by nine o'clock 
tonight, 
together with seventy cavalrymen 
and two hundred bowmen. 
Provide horses for Paul 
to ride, 
and bring him safely to Felix, 
the governor.” 
He wrote a letter, 
which had the following text: 


“Claudius Lysias 
to His Excellency, 

Felix, 

the governor: 
Greetings! 
This man was seized 

by the Jews 

and they were about to kill him. 
I came with my troops 
and rescued him 


f Time (cause! when I learned 
g Content (identification) that he was a Roman citizen. 
28a Cause Because | wanted to know 
b Content the cause of their charges against him, 
c Action | brought him 
d Place before their Sanhedrin. 
29a Action | found 
b Content that he was accused of controversial questions 
€ Sphere of their law, 
d Contrast but that there was no charge 
e Result deserving death or 
f Result chains. 
30a Time When | was informed 
b Content that there would be a plot against the man, 
c Action I sent him to you 
d Time at once, 
e Action: command and l also ordered his accusers 
f to state their case against him 
g before you.” 
31a Ac So the soldiers, 
b Manner in accordance with their orders, 
c Action took Paul 
d Action and brought him 
e Time during the night 
f Place to Antipatris. 
32a Setting: time The next morning 
b Action they let the cavalrymen go on with him, 
ë Time while they returned 
d Place to the barracks. 
33a Setting: time When they arrived 
b Place in Caesarea, 
c Action they delivered the letter to the governor 
and handed Paul over to him. 
He read the letter 
on and asked Paul 
c Geographical what province he was from. 
d Time When he learned 
e Geographical that he was from Cilicia, 
35a Reaction he said, 
b Affirmation “I will hear your case 
c Time when your accusers get here.” 
d Action: command Then he ordered 
e Content that he be kept under guard 
f Place in Herod's praetorium. 


Structure and Literary Form 


This episode is made up of four incidents focused on four different 
locations. Luke relates Paul’s interrogation in the Antonia Fortress 
(22:22-29), Paul’s interrogation before the Sanhedrin (22:30- 
23:11), the plot of Jews in Jerusalem to kill Paul (23:12-22), and 
Paul’s transfer from Jerusalem to Caesarea (23:23-35). As in the 
previous episode, Luke gives a defense of Paul and of the gospel 
message, both for Jews and for the Roman world: Paul is a law- 
abiding Jew (23:6), and the real reason of the dispute between Paul 


and the Jews is his faith in the hope of the resurrection of the dead 
(23:6). Paul’s identity as a Roman citizen spares him from torture 
during interrogation (22:24-29) while the investigation by the 
Roman commander Claudius Lysias into Paul’s culpability results in 
his rescue from a plot of Jerusalem Jews (23:12-35) and his 
description as innocent of any accusations that would warrant 
imprisonment or a death sentence (23:29). 


The four incidents of the episode consist of narrative with precise 
chronological markers: the second incident happened “the next 
day” (t è Enalpıov) after Paul’s imprisonment in the Antonia 
Fortress narrated in the first incident (22:30), and ends with the 
night (t €mtoven vuKTi) of that day (23:11); the third incident is 
dated to the morning (yevoneévns SE ńuépaç) of the next day 
(23:12). While there is no chronological information concerning the 
planning of the plot against Paul narrated in the third incident or 
for its discovery by Paul’s nephew, the fourth incident follows 
within a few hours of the disclosure of the plot to the Roman 
commander in Jerusalem, who orders two centurions and their 
troops to leave Jerusalem by “nine o’clock tonight” (dx0 Tpitns 
Wpac TÅG vuKTOC; 23:23); Luke notes the departure during the 
night (Sua vuKTöc) and the second day of the journey (tÑ dé 
Erralpıov; 23:31, 32). 

Luke includes twenty-two examples of direct speech, narrated in 
the first incident for the Jerusalem Jews (22:22), Paul (vv. 25, 27, 
38), aRoman centurion (v. 26), and the Roman commander (vv. 27, 
28); in the second incident for Paul (23:1, 3, 5, 6), members of the 
Sanhedrin (v. 4), Pharisees in the Sanhedrin (v. 9), and the Lord (v. 
11); in the third incident for Jews of Jerusalem (vv. 14-15), Paul 
(v. 17), a centurion (v. 18), the Roman commander (v. 19, 22), 
Paul’s nephew (vv. 20-21); in the fourth incident for the Roman 
commander (vv. 23-24) and Felix the Roman governor (v. 35). 
Paul’s speech in 23:6, narrated succinctly with fourteen words of 
Greek text, is Paul’s seventh speech in Acts.! The fourth incident 
includes the text of the letter that the Roman commander in 
Jerusalem wrote and sent to Felix (vv. 26-30). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. Paul’s Imprisonment in Jerusalem (22:22-23:35) 
A. Paul’s Interrogation in the Antonia Fortress (22:22- 


29) 
1. The interruption of Paul’s speech by the Jews in the 
Outer Court (22:22-23) 
a. The Jews’ interruption of Paul’s speech (22:22a-c) 
b. The Jews’ demand for Paul’s execution (22:22d-e) 
c. The Jews’ expression of disgust and outrage against 
Paul (22:23) 
2. Paul’s transfer into the Antonia Fortress (22:24) 
a. The Roman commander’s order to take Paul into the 
barracks (22:24a-b) 
b. The Roman commander’s order to interrogate Paul 
under torture (22:24c-d) 
c. The Roman commander’s goal of establishing Paul’s 
crimes (22:24e-f) 
3. The cancellation of Paul’s interrogation (22:25-29) 
a. The preparations for Paul’s interrogation under 
torture (22:25a-b) 
b. Paul’s protest against flogging with reference to his 
Roman citizenship (22:25c-g) 
c. The centurion’s report to the commander regarding 
Paul’s citizenship status (22:26) 
d. The commander’s interview of Paul regarding his 
citizenship status (22:27-28) 
i. The commander’s query as to Paul’s Roman 
citizenship (22:27a-d) 
ii. Paul’s self-identification as a Roman citizen 
(22:27e-f) 
iii. The commander’s explanation of the origin of his 
citizenship (22:28a-c) 
iv. Paul’s assertion that he was born a Roman 
citizen (22:28d-e) 
e. The cancellation of Paul’s interrogation (22:29) 
B. Paul’s Interrogation before the Sanhedrin (22:30- 
23:11) 
1. The commander’s summons of a meeting of the 
Sanhedrin (22:30) 
a. The commander’s determination to establish 
charges against Paul (22:30a-d) 
b. The release of Paul from custody (22:30e) 
c. The summons of the Sanhedrin (22:30f-h) 


d. Paul’s transfer from the Antonia to the hall of the 
Sanhedrin (22:30i-k) 
2. Paul’s appearance before the Sanhedrin (23:1-9) 
a. Paul’s courage (23:1a) 
b. Paul’s assertion that he is a law-abiding Jew (23:1b- 
g) 
c. The high priest’s attempt to brand Paul as a liar, 
with blows (23:2-5) 
i. Ananias’s order that Paul be struck on the mouth 
(23:2) 
ii. Paul’s protest against the blows (23:3) 
iii. Ananias’s dignity asserted by his associates 
(23:4) 
iv. Paul’s apology for his choice of words (23:5) 
d. Paul’s defense (23:6) 
i. Paul’s consideration of the composition of the 
Sanhedrin (23:6a-e) 
ii. Paul’s declaration that he is a Pharisee (23:6f-h) 
iii. Paul’s assertion that the dispute is about the 
resurrection (23:6i-j) 
e. The disagreement among the members of the 
Sanhedrin (23:7-9a) 
i. The dispute between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees (23:7) 
ii. The disagreement concerning the resurrection 
(23:8) 
iii. The dispute becomes an uproar (23:9a) 
f. The judgment of Pharisaic scribes concerning Paul’s 
innocence (23:9b-i) 
3. The commander’s termination of the Sanhedrin 
hearing (23:10-11) 
a. The tumult in the Sanhedrin (23:10a) 
b. The commander’s order to have Paul placed in 
protective custody (23:10b-h) 
c. The Lord’s assurance that Paul will be kept safe and 
travel to Rome (23:11) 
C. The Plot of Jerusalem Jews to Kill Paul (23:12-22) 
1. The plan of Jews who want to kill Paul (23:12-15) 
a. The beginning of the conspiracy (23:12a-b) 
b. The oath of the conspirators (23:12c-f) 


c. The size of the conspiracy (23:13) 
d. The official support of the conspirators (23:14a-b) 
e. The conspirators’ oath (23:14c-g) 
f. The conspirators’ plans (23:15) 
2. The disclosure of the plot to kill Paul (23:16-22) 
a. Paul’s nephew informs Paul (23:16) 
b. Paul asks a centurion to take his nephew to the 
commander (23:17) 
c. The centurion complies with Paul’s request (23:18) 
d. Paul’s nephew informs the commander (23:19-21) 
e. The commander orders Paul’s nephew to tell no one 
(23:22) 
D. Paul’s Transfer to Caesarea (23:23-35) 
1. The commander’s instructions to two of his centurions 
(23:23-24) 
a. Instructions concerning troop strengths for the 
escort (23:23) 
b. Instructions concerning horses for Paul (23:24a-b) 
c. Instructions concerning Paul’s transfer to Felix, the 
governor (23:24c-d) 
2. The commander’s letter to Felix, the governor (23:25- 
30) 
a. The commander’s composition of a letter (23:25) 
b. The letter (23:26-30) 
i. Prescript (23:26) 
ii. Report of Paul’s arrest (23:27) 
iii. Report of the Sanhedrin hearing (23:28) 
iv. Preliminary conclusion concerning Paul’s 
innocence (23:29) 
v. Explanation of Paul’s transfer to the governor 
(23:30) 
3. The journey to Caesarea (23:31-33) 
a. The night journey from Jerusalem to Antipatris 
(23:31) 
b. The journey from Antipatris to Caesarea (23:32) 
c. The arrival in Caesarea and the handover of Paul 
(23:33) 
4. Paul’s first encounter with Felix, the governor (23:34- 
35) 
a. The governor’s reading of the commander’s letter 


(23:34a) 
b. Query concerning Paul’s home province (23:34b-e) 
c. The decision to hear Paul’s case (23:35a-c) 
d. The order to keep Paul under guard in the 
governor’s residence (23:35d-f) 


Explanation of the Text 


22:22 They listened to him until he made this statement. Then 
they raised their voices and shouted, “Rid the earth of this 
fellow! He should not be allowed to live” (fKovov è auToü 
ÄXPL TOUTOU TOD AGyOU Kal énpav THV Pwviv avTMv A€yovTEC: 
alpe And TÄG yÅ TOV TOLOÜTOV, OV yàp KabfKEV avTOv çv). 
Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem ensues from the tumult caused by 
the Jews in the outer court of the temple who listened to Paul’s 
defense (22:1-21). Luke begins the episode by noting the Jews’ 
interruption of Paul’s speech. 


When Paul makes the statement about the crucified and risen 
Lord, who sent him away from Jerusalem to the Gentiles (v. 21), 
they stopped listening and began to shout: “Rid the earth of this 
fellow!” (aipe And TÅG yfig TOV TOLODTOV). This cry takes up their 
earlier demand that Paul should be killed, expressed with the shout 
“Take him away!” (aipe aùtóv; see on 21:36). This first phrase of 
the crowd’s direct speech is not rhetorical hyperbole but a demand 
for Paul’s execution; their second cry confirms this, that Paul should 
not be allowed to live. They demand that the Roman commander 
order his execution. 


22:23-24 As they were shouting and taking off their robes and 
throwing dust into the air, the commander ordered that Paul 
be taken into the barracks, saying that he would be examined 
with the whip in order to find the cause why they were 
shouting at him like this (kpavyaGovtwv TE aAUTWV Kal 
PLTTOLVTWV TA İuáTla Kal KOVLOpTOV BPAAAOVTWV EIG TOV åépa, 
EKEAEVOEV ó XLALAapXOG EloAyEodaL AUTOV gic THV napeußoArNv, 
cinas uAoTiäiv Avetaleodaı avTOV iva Entyv@ SU Av aitiav 
OUTWG ENEPWVOUV AUTO). Luke uses three more verbs to describe 
the reaction of the Jewish crowd: “they were shouting” 
(KpavyaCOvTwv); i.e., they screamed excitedly. They were “taking 
off” (Purtobvzwv) their robes, presumably shaking them out as a 


gesture of protest and indignation, similar to the gesture of shaking 
the dust off one’s feet, or perhaps as preparation for Paul’s 
execution by stoning (cf. 7:58; 22:20).2 And they were “throwing” 
(BaAAöVTwv) dust into the air, an expression of frenzied rage. The 
present tense of the three participles underlines that the tumult in 
the outer court went on for some time. 


The Roman commander orders Paul to be taken into the barracks 
in the Antonia Fortress (v. 24). He evidently has not understood 
Paul’s speech, given in Hebrew or Aramaic. When he hears the 
enraged Jews demand Paul’s execution—the Jews from the 
province of Asia (cf. 21:27) would have shouted in Greek—he 
orders Paul to be taken into the barracks for interrogation under 
torture. Claudius Lysias informs the shouting Jews that Paul will be 
interrogated “with the whip” (udotlétv; instrumental dative). He 
wants to use the flagellum to extract information from Paul (see on 
5:40). People who were scourged could die as a result of this 
method of interrogation and punishment, or one could end up being 
crippled for life. 


Since the Jewish crowd does not provide Lysias with coherent 
grounds for granting their request for Paul’s execution (21:34), and 
since Paul’s speech has provided no clarification either, he wants to 
extract from Paul his identity and crime. The fact that Paul has 
declared that he is a citizen of Tarsus does not make him exempt 
from being tortured. Lysias proceeds within his rights: all other 
forms of inquiry have been exhausted, and the situation suggests 
that Paul has committed a serious crime. But Lysias makes his 
second mistake: having wrongly believed that Paul was an 
Egyptian, he now believes that he is only a Jew, i.e., a Jew who is 
no different from most other Jews and who can thus be interrogated 
under torture. 


22:25 As they stretched him out for the whips, Paul said to the 
centurion who was standing by, “Do you regard it as legal to 
flog a Roman citizen without due process?” (WG 8è POETELVAV 
AUTOV Toic idiot, einev apOc TOV éoTMTa EKaTOvTapyov Ó 
Tlatv.oc: Ei GvOpwxov Pwualov Kal akatdKptitov EZEOTLV Üulv 
haotilewv;). Luke vividly describes the preparation for the 
interrogation of Paul under torture. The soldiers stretch him out; 
i.e., they spread him in a forward position creating a tense posture 
of his upper body so that the blows will inflict maximum damage 


on the naked skin. Paul then suggests to the centurion 
(EKaTOVTÄPXNG; see on 10:1) that he should not be flogged because 
he is a Roman citizen; Paul uses a rhetorical question to point out 
that it is illegal to be flogged “without due process” (AKAaTÄKpPLTOG), 
i.e., without a trial and a sentence stipulating flogging. 


Roman law allowed “enhanced methods” in the examination of 
slaves and non-Romans, but it protected people who held Roman 
citizenship from being flogged as a measure of coercitio (for details 
see on 16:37). While most commentators assume that Paul appeals 
to or invokes his status as a Roman citizen, the Greek syntax 
indicates that Paul only insinuates his Roman citizenship: note the 
hypothetical conditional clause (ei) and the rhetorical question 
regarding trial procedure. The fact that Paul insinuates rather than 
stridently asserts his privileged status as a Roman citizen indicates 
that he does not want “to undercut his religious commitment to 
Judaism before Roman eyes” and that he “is still prepared to suffer 
or even die without complaint (cf. Acts 21:13) if it is disregarded.” 


The question as to why did Paul not disclose his Roman 
citizenship earlier, in the court of the temple when the commander 
bound him with chains, must be answered in the context of the 
situation Paul faced in the outer court: the Jews who excitedly 
accused him of teaching everyone everywhere against the Jewish 
people and of bringing Greeks into the inner courts of the temple 
(21:28), and who would hear Paul’s declaration of being a Roman 
citizen, surely would respond by declaring that Paul had just 
conceded the truth of their charge; they would become further 
enraged by Paul’s proclaiming, in their eyes, his distance from the 
Jews.* 


22:26 When the centurion heard this, he went to the 
commander and reported it; he said, “What will you do? This 
man is a Roman citizen” (AKoloacg è ó EKATOVTÄPXNS 
APOOEAHWV TH XIALIPXW A yyEINEV AEy@V: TÍ HEAAELG roet; ó 
yap GvOpwsoc 0VTOG ’Pwualög otw). The centurion grasps the 
implication of Paul’s question concerning the identity of the 
prisoner on which he is about to inflict the scourge. Luke describes 
the actions of the centurion succinctly with four verbs: he “heard” 
and understood what Paul said; he “went” to Claudius Lysias, the 
commanding officer; he “reported” what he had learned by 
“speaking” with Paul. 


Luke relates the centurion’s report in direct speech (“this man is a 
Roman citizen”), which is preceded by the decisive question that 
ensues from Paul’s comment, which the centurion (correctly) 
interprets as an assertion of Roman citizenship and thus as a 
protest. His status as a Roman citizen requires a different treatment 
than if he were merely a Jew, irrespective of the crime he may have 
committed. The centurion now knows that he cannot examine Paul 
under torture and asks for new instructions. 


22:27-28 The commander came and asked, “Tell me, are you a 
Roman citizen?” He said, “Yes.” The commander responded, “I 
acquired citizenship for a large sum of money.” Paul said, “I 
was indeed born a citizen” (mpooeAOWwv 8è ò ytriapyoc Einev 
avT@: Aéye LOL, où Popatoc ci; 6 8è Epn- val. Anerpion Sé ò 
XWALAPXOC EyW NOAAOD KEPAAALOL TV NnOALTElLaAV TaUTHV 
ertnoäunv. ó SE HavAoc Epn: yù è Kal yeyévvnuaw). The 
centurion’s report forces Lysias to interview Paul regarding his legal 
status. Paul answers Lysias’ question whether he is indeed a Roman 
citizen with a succinct “Yes” (vai). The commander’s response is an 
attempt at “juridical damage assessment” as he seeks to draw Paul 
into disclosing the origins of his citizenship status, hoping that the 
prisoner’s citizenship was more recently granted under inferior 
circumstances than his own. 


Claudius Lysias discloses that he had to purchase Roman 
citizenship (moAıtela) “for a large sum of money,” which “may 
indicate that he was a person of considerable status before his entry 
into the army.”5 His name suggests he was a Greek who acquired 
citizenship during the reign of Claudius (AD 41-54). If he had 
purchased Roman citizenship before entering the army “as a means 
of reaching a better position than that of an ordinary auxiliary,”6 
his advancement to the rank of commander (or tribune) suggests he 
had realized his ambitions. Military tribunes were usually appointed 
by the emperor himself, and the rank allowed for a greater degree 
of independence than the corresponding rank in a legion. Lysias 
was the highest ranking officer in Jerusalem. Afraid that he might 
be charged for having mistreated a fellow Roman citizen, he would 
have hoped that if Paul turned out to be his social inferior, he might 
be punished only lightly or even be forgiven, if Paul should seek 
legal redress. 


Paul responds that in contrast to Lysias, he was born a Roman 


citizen (€yW ... yey&vvnuau).?” Paul’s protest is not an exercise in 
social one-upmanship to the tribune’s purchase of citizenship.® 
Rather, Paul uses all means at his disposal to avoid being 
interrogated under torture. More importantly, he asserts his legal 
privileges, hoping that his status as a Roman citizen, combined with 
the fact that he has not broken any Roman or Jewish law, will 
secure his freedom. The fact that Lysias had to purchase Roman 
citizenship at high cost and that Paul was born a Roman citizen 
suggested to Lysias that even though his status as the Roman 
commander in Jerusalem is higher, this is true only locally—his 
status with Roman citizenship purchased by money was lower than 
Paul’s. This fact complicates matters immensely for Lysias. He 
cannot only be accused of having broken the law that prohibited 
the binding and torture of Roman citizens, but he had abused a 
Roman citizen with higher status. This realization explains the 
commander’s reaction to Paul’s disclosure in the next verse. 


22:29 Immediately the soldiers who were about to interrogate 
him backed away from him, and the commander became 
alarmed when he realized that Paul was a Roman citizen and 
that he had put him in chains (eVOéwc obV AnéoTHOAV An’ 
AUTOD oi HEAAOVTES aUTOV AVETälEv, Kal ó xlAlapyoc SE 
EPORNON Extyvovc ött Popatdc EoTiv Kal ÖTL avTOV Fv SESeKwe). 
The soldiers who prepared Paul for interrogation (cf. v. 24) under 
torture back away from Paul, perhaps following a command by 
Lysias, who “became alarmed” (£poßrjOn) because of his actions to 
someone with a superior status as a fellow Roman. The lex Julia de 
vi publica stipulated that liable is “anyone who, while holding 
imperium or office, puts to death or flogs a Roman citizen contrary 
to his right of appeal, or order any of the above mentioned things to 
be done, or puts (a yoke) on his neck so that he may be tortured” 
(Dig. 48.6.7; see on 16:37). The commander removes Paul’s chains. 
Since the specific charges against him are yet unknown, he keeps 
him in custody in the Antonia Fortress overnight. 


The commander’s reaction is evidence of the key role of Paul’s 
Roman citizenship for the subsequent account of Paul’s trial. 
Without Roman citizenship, Paul would have been interrogated 
under torture and probably handed over to the Jewish authorities, 
without any legal or physical protection; and the Jewish authorities 
presumably would have condemned him, or they would have 


permitted a plot hatched by Jews to lynch Paul (cf. 23:12). 


22:30 The next day, when he wanted to find out exactly what 
charges were brought against Paul by the Jews, he released 
him and ordered the chief priests and the entire Sanhedrin to 
assemble. He brought Paul down and had him stand before 
them (Tf è Emavplov BovAóuevoç yvõval TO Goparés, TO Ti 
KATNYOpPEITAL Und THV Tovsaiwv, čAvoev AVTOV Kal EKEAEVOEV 
OVVEAHELV TOUS ApyLEpEtc Kal nv TO OUVESpLOV, Kal KaTAyayWV 
TOV HabdAov gotnoev eic avtovc). The second incident of the 
episode narrating Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem relates Paul’s 
appearance before the Sanhedrin (22:30-23:11). The incident has 
four parts: the Roman commander summons a meeting of the 
Sanhedrin (22:30), Paul appears before the Sanhedrin (23:1-9), the 
commander terminates the hearing (23:10), and the Lord assures 
Paul that he will be safe and travel to Rome (23:11). The incident 
begins with a change of location and of the protagonists 
(Sanhedrin) in 22:30, and it ends with Paul’s return to the original 
location in the Antonia Fortress and the reappearance of the 
commander (23:10). 


Lysias summons a meeting of the Sanhedrin to deal with Paul’s 
case. The Roman commander does not hand Paul over to Jewish 
jurisdiction, which would be a violation of his status as a Roman 
citizen. Lysias’s subsequent actions to having become aware of 
Paul’s Roman citizenship indicate that he is acting out of self- 
preservation, which precludes handing Paul over to the Jewish 
authorities. He convenes the Sanhedrin for a hearing because he 
was determined to ascertain the accusations against Paul. 


Since Lysias expects the Sanhedrin to level accusations 
(KkatTnyopettat; note the present tense) against Paul,? we can 
assume that he had seen leading priests in the crowd demanding 
Paul’s execution. In order to decide on further proceedings, he 
wants to find out with certainty what accusations are being raised. 
Since Paul’s appearance before the Sanhedrin is not a formal 
judicial trial but a preliminary hearing (cf. 23:28), there is no 
reason to doubt the historical possibility that Lysias could summon 
the chief priests and the Sanhedrin in an advisory role.10 


Lysias releases Paul; i.e., he further slackens the custodial 
arrangements, perhaps removing all bonds before taking him to the 


Sanhedrin. He orders that the chief priests and the entire Sanhedrin 
convene. He then brings Paul down from the Antonia Fortress to the 
meeting hall of the Sanhedrin, located below the western wall of 
the Temple Mount. Paul stands before the assembly of the council 
members. The purpose of the meeting is not to allow the Sanhedrin 
to arrive at a judgment concerning Paul, but to allow the 
commander to determine the exact nature of the accusations against 
Paul. 


The fact that Lysias has to order his troops to go to the council 
hall and take Paul back to the Antonia Fortress once trouble erupts 
in the Sanhedrin session (23:10) suggests that the Roman 
commander has respected the sensibilities of the Sanhedrin by not 
insisting on a military presence during the hearing. It appears that 
he “stood at a distance but had also temporarily given up Paul to 
his own recognisances.”!1 However, this fact, together with the 
physical abuse by the high priest, accounts for Paul’s perception 
that he is tried by the Sanhedrin (kpivopat; 23:6). 


23:1 Paul looked intently at the Sanhedrin and said, “Brothers, 
I have lived my life with a perfectly clear conscience before 
God up to this day” (dtevioac è 6 NaðAoc TH ovvedpiw eimev- 
ävõpeç ASEAPOL, EyW mdon ovveEldoet Ayadf| ENOALTEUNAL TH 
HEW Axpl TAÚTNG TS Åuépaç). Luke’s account of Paul’s appearance 
before the Sanhedrin (23:1-9) begins with a reference to Paul’s 
courage. He “looked intently” at the members of the Sanhedrin 
sitting on the benches of the council hall in front of him, returning 
their stares—particularly those of the senior members sitting in the 
front row—without showing any fear, ready to begin his defense. 


Paul addresses the Sanhedrin with the traditional phrase 
“brothers” (Avöpes ASeA.@ot; see on 1:16). He begins by asserting 
that he is a law-abiding Jew. The verb translated “I have lived my 
life” (nenoAlteunau) means, here, not “to be a citizen” but “to 
conduct one’s life.” Paul makes four assertions about his conduct in 
everyday life. (1) He has lived his life “before God,” i.e., in 
conformity with God’s will as revealed in the law. (2) He has lived 
“with a clear ... conscience,” (OUVELSOEl åyaðñ), i.e., with a self- 
awareness that resulted from the knowledge that his behavior in 
thought, word, and deed consistently followed the standard of God’s 
laws.12 (3) He has lived with a “perfectly” (don) clear conscience, 
i.e., with consistent conformity to the will of God in all his 


behavior. This included his activity as a persecutor of the Christians 
(cf. 22:4-5) from the perspective of his theological convictions 
before his conversion to Jesus as Israel’s Messiah. (4) He has lived 
in conformity to the will of God “up to this day,” a phrase that adds 
a temporal element to the assertion that his conduct followed the 
standard of God’s laws consistently. 13 


This opening statement is a direct response to the charge that he 
teaches everyone everywhere against the people of God, against the 
law, and against the temple (21:28). A Jew who lives in consistent 
and constant conformity to God’s will cannot, by definition, teach 
against the Jewish people, whose history is determined by God’s 
repeated intervention, against the law that records God’s revealed 
will, or against the temple, the place of God’s presence. 


23:2 But the high priest Ananias ordered those standing near 
him to strike Paul on the mouth (ó è dpytepevs Avaviac 
ENETAEEV TOIG NAPEOTÕOLV AUTW TUNTELV AVTOD TO oTÓua). The 
high priest responds to Paul’s assertion of being innocent of the 
charges against him with an attempt to brand Paul as a liar.14 He 
orders “those standing near him,” i.e., probably subordinates whom 
he can compel to carry out his orders, to strike Paul on the mouth 
because of what he has said. If he had been informed about Paul’s 
citizenship status, he may have concluded that a Jew with Tarsian 
and Roman citizenship could not possibly claim, with a straight 
face, to have lived in conformity to God’s laws with a perfectly clear 
conscience. 


23:3 Then Paul said to him, “God will strike you, you 
whitewashed wall! You, do you sit here to judge me according 
to the law, and yet in violation of the law you order me to be 
struck?” (TÖTE 6 TIaÜA.OG mpdc AÙTÒV elmev: TÜNTELV OE HEAAEL Ó 
HEÖG, TOLYE KEKOVIALEVE- Kal ob KGON KpÍvæv LE KaTA TOV VOLOV 
Kal mapavoudv KEAEVELG HE TUNTEOPaL). Luke relates Paul’s 
response in direct speech, countering a physical assault with a 
verbal assault. The statement “God will strike you” can be 
understood in two ways, which are not mutually exclusive. Paul 
makes a prediction of God’s judgment: God will judge such flagrant 
injustice as Ananias’s order represents on the future day of 
judgment. And he utters an imprecation that invokes divine 
intervention against those who disobey God’s commandments. The 


text Deut 28:22 LXX announces God’s judgment for disobedience 
with these words: “May the Lord strike you with difficulty and fever 
and cold and irritation and murder and with blight and paleness, 
and they shall pursue you until they destroy you.” According to 
later rabbinic tradition discussed in the tractate on “oaths,” the 
statement “God smite thee” or “Thus may God smite thee” is 
permissible because “this is the adjuration that is written in the 
Law” (m. Seb. 4:13).15 


The expression “whitewashed wall” possibly echoes Ezek 13:8- 
15, where false prophets are denounced who mislead God’s people, 
saying “peace, peace” when there is no peace and who build a 
“wall” and then “cover it with whitewash,” making the wall look 
solid although it will fall down. While Ananias’s words appear 
strong, they are deceptive and will eventually fall when it is 
recognized that he is violating the law. Or the expression insinuates 
hypocrisy: “he is supposed to be a just judge and yet is acting 
contrary to the law in defiance of the requirement of justice in Lev 
19:15.”16 According to this passage, “Do not pervert justice; do not 
show partiality to the poor or favoritism to the great, but judge 
your neighbor fairly.” 


Paul’s rhetorical question (introduced with kai) expresses 
indignation.!7 He accuses the council member who is sitting as his 
judge and who is thus obligated to comply with the standards of the 
law, yet who has ordered him to be struck, of having violated the 
law himself. Since the Mosaic law treats people who are accused of 
breaking the law as innocent until proven guilty, this has not (yet) 
happened, so Paul accuses Ananias of not adhering to the principle 
of impartiality. The fact that Lysias, the commander of the Roman 
cohort in the city, left Paul in the council hall of the Sanhedrin, 
giving Ananias the liberty to order Paul to be beaten on the face 
without intervening, explains the difference in perception. While 
Lysias did not regard the meeting of the Sanhedrin as a trial but 
rather as a preliminary hearing (22:30; 23:28), Paul perceives that 
he is being tried by the council members (vv. 3, 6; cf. 24:20-21). 


23:4-5 Those who stood nearby said, “Do you insult God’s 
high priest?” Paul responded, “Brothers, I did not know that he 
was the high priest. It is written, ‘Do not speak evil about a 
ruler of your people’ ” (oi 5€ napeotWTeg Einav: TOV dpylepéa 
TOU HEOÖ AOLSopeic; E~n TE ó IlabAOG: obk HSEtv, A8EAPOL, STL 


EOTIV ÄPXLEPEÜC- yEypasTal yap ÖTL ÄPXOVTa TOD Aaov cov OvK 
€petc Kak@c). Ananias’s associates, perhaps members of the 
Sanhedrin, scold Paul for insulting Ananias by asserting his dignity 
as high priest, which is underscored with reference to his 
appointment by and service for God. 


Paul responds by stating that he “did not know” that the man 
who ordered that he be struck on the mouth was the high priest (v. 
5). Many interpreters have regarded this statement as unthinkable 
or disingenuous. The argument is that Paul must have known that 
the person presiding over the proceedings of the Sanhedrin was the 
high priest. This is far from certain, however, if it is granted that 
the later rabbinic regulations do not reflect the historical situation 
in the first century. Some have suggested that Paul merely said that 
he did not know who had given the order to strike him. Others 
suggest that Paul apologizes by allowing that he had not 
remembered that Ananias was the high priest. Some suggest that 
Paul was speaking ironically: “I did not think that a man who could 
give such an order could be the high priest.” 18 


This last interpretation is made plausible by the subsequent 
quotation of Exod 22:28 (LXX 22:27): since a “ruler” of Israel who 
sits as judge would comply with the law of impartiality (Lev 19:15, 
alluded to in v. 3), he, Paul, does not recognize him as high priest 
because he was not acting like a ruler of God’s people who deserves 
to be spoken of with respect. This means that “far from an ‘apology’ 
for a mistake, Paul’s statement is another prophetic criticism of the 
chief priest, whose behavior makes him ‘unrecognizable.’ ”19 At the 
same time it is not impossible that Paul in fact did not know 
Ananias personally: the last time he was in Jerusalem (in AD 51, 
i.e., six years earlier) likely was the time when Ummidius 
Quadratus, recently appointed as governor of Syria, had sent 
Ananias in chains to Rome.2° 


The attempt of Ananias the high priest to brand Paul as a liar by 
having him struck on the mouth, requiring Paul to cite the law 
twice—once to remind the council members of the basic legal 
principle that a defendant is guaranteed fair and impartial legal 
proceedings, with punishments administered only after guilt has 
been established, and once to remind the council members that the 
one person who is protected against being reviled is the ruler of the 
people of God—shows that Paul cannot expect to receive justice 


from this body. This recognition convinces Paul that he must avoid 
having his case tried by the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem—a recognition 
that will eventually prompt him to appeal to the emperor for trial in 
Rome (25:8-11). 


23:6 As Paul knew that some were Sadducees and some were 
Pharisees, he called out in the Sanhedrin, “Brothers, I am a 
Pharisee, the son of Pharisees. I am on trial because of the 
hope of the resurrection of the dead!” (yvobc è ó HatAoc ÖTL 
TO Ev uépog ċoTiv LadsSouKaiwv TO SE ETEPOV Paploaiwv EKpalev 
EV TH ovvedpiw: ävõpeç ASEAPOL, żyw Paptoaidc ein, vidcC 
Paptoaiwv, nepi EAnLEOG Kal AVAOTÄOEWG VEKPÜV yw Kplvonal). 
Paul focuses his defense in the Sanhedrin hearing on Jesus and his 
resurrection from the dead. The fact that Luke points out that Paul 
knew that some members of the Sanhedrin were Sadducees while 
other members were Pharisees has led commentators to interpret 
Paul’s assertion of the hope of resurrection as a tactical move to 
“divide and conquer” the members of the Sanhedrin.2! While the 
effect of Paul’s assertion indeed divides the audience, the 
consequence of his stated belief in the resurrection of the dead is 
the support that he receives from the Pharisees (v. 9). 


Paul’s statement is not a clever legal tactic but the succinct 
formulation of the “main question” of the case against him; in a 
formal legal defense speech, the assertion would have been part of 
the narratio or “statement of facts” segment.22 For Paul, the belief in 
the resurrection is not a game but the central truth of his witness 
(cf. 22:6-10, 14-15, 18-21). Luke refers to Paul’s knowledge of the 
Sadducees and Pharisees and their beliefs (v. 8) because his Jewish 
readers would certainly know that Paul might be able to gain some 
sympathy for his convictions only from the Pharisees. 


Luke does not indicate how he views Paul’s defense strategy. Paul 
may have eventually introduced the subject of Jesus’ resurrection, 
which vindicated him as the Son of God, i.e., as the promised 
Messiah and Savior in and through whom God has fulfilled his 
promises given to the fathers (cf. 13:33-39).23 It would have been 
prudent to begin with a general statement about the truth and 
reality of the resurrection of the dead that the Pharisaic members of 
the Sanhedrin would accept. Thus Paul begins his “statement of 
faith” with the assertion that he is a Pharisee and the son of 
Pharisees (cf. 26:5; Phil 3:5). 


The formulation in the present tense (eiui) may imply that Paul 
still regarded himself as a Pharisee in some sense, although most 
certainly not in the “party” sense of the word (i.e., as aipeotc, as 
described by Josephus) but in terms of their belief in the 
resurrection, in angels and spirits, and in their devotion to God’s 
revelation of his will in the law, transmitted, preserved, and 
developed (!) in written and oral tradition. In Phil 3:5 Paul focuses 
his affiliation with the Pharisees on the law, i.e, on the 
interpretation and application and perhaps “development” of the 
law. The statement that he comes from a (long?) line of Pharisees 
cannot be verified, although there is no reason to doubt its veracity. 
The fact that no Pharisees have been documented for the Jewish 
communities in the diaspora does not prove that they did not exist. 
More importantly, we do not know when Paul’s ancestors moved to 
Tarsus and when Paul’s family moved from Tarsus back to 
Jerusalem (see on 22:3). 


23:7-8 When he said this, a dispute broke out between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees, and the assembly became 
divided. For the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, 
neither as an angel nor as a spirit, whereas the Pharisees 
confess belief in them both (to0To È aUTOD eindvTos EyEveto 
OTAOLS TWV Paploaiwv Kal Ladssoukaiwv Kal EoyioOn TO nAN90c. 
LassouKaiol uèv yàp A€yovotv un civar Avdotaotw uNTE ÄyyEr.ov 
unte nveðua, Paptoatot è ÖHOAoyoÜcıv TA At pöTepa). The 
dispute that ensues when Paul mentions his belief in the 
resurrection is explained by the fact that the resurrection of the 
dead is not explicitly taught in the Mosaic law, which the 
Sadducees accepted as authority. While a few passages in the 
Hebrew Scriptures could be interpreted in terms of the resurrection 
of the dead,?4 it was only later passages such as Ezek 37:1-14 and 
Dan 12:1-3 that explicitly spoke about the resurrection of the dead, 
a fact that made the interpretation of these passages a point of 
contention. 


While many Jews believed in a future bodily resurrection when 
“the King of the universe will raise us up to an everlasting renewal 
of life, because we have died for his laws” (2 Macc 7:9),25 others 
accepted the Greek (and Roman) concept of the immortality of the 
soul as the proper way of thinking about “life after death.”2° This 
difference of interpretation and belief regarding the question of the 


hope beyond death divided Sadducees and Pharisees and thus 
caused a “dispute” (cf. v. 10) in the council hall when Paul 
expressed and defended his belief in the resurrection of the dead, 
introduced as a conviction that the Pharisees share. The members of 
the Sanhedrin “became divided” (£oxlo®n); i.e., the difference of 
belief was clearly and loudly (v. 9) expressed by the Pharisaic and 
Sadducean members of the council. 


The fact that Luke describes the event in the Sanhedrin as a 
“dispute”—the Greek term (oTdotc) also means “uprising, revolt”— 
is ironic in that this is what Ananias and the elders accuse Paul of 
causing among the Jewish people when they bring official charges 
before Felix (24:5). Paul’s opponents thus discredit themselves and 
unwittingly demonstrate Paul’s innocence. 


In v. 8 Luke includes a comment that clarifies the reason for the 
dispute. The Sadducees believe and teach that there is no 
resurrection of the dead. This agrees with Matt 22:23/Luke 20:27, 
and with Josephus’s description in Ant. 18.16: “The Sadducees hold 
that the soul perishes along with the body” (also J.W. 2.164-165). 
The next phrase (“neither as an angel nor as a spirit”) is usually 
understood to describe further denials of the Sadducees: they do not 
believe in the bodily resurrection of the dead, nor do they believe in 
the existence of angels or spirits. This interpretation conflicts with 
the expression “both” at the end of the verse, but also with the fact 
that angels and spirits are frequently mentioned in the Pentateuch, 
accepted by the Sadducees as authority.2” A denial of angels and 
spirits, which Josephus does not mention for the Sadducees, could 
be explained only if Luke refers to members of the Sadducean party 
who had become Hellenistic “free-thinkers” or skeptic rationalists 
who denied the existence of transcendent beings such as angels or 
spirits (demons). 

A more plausible interpretation posits that the Sadducees did not 
deny the existence of angels and spirits per se. Rather, since they 
denied the resurrection of the dead (on the day of the future 
resurrection, which is also the day of judgment), they denied the 
existence of an interim state between death and the day of 
resurrection during which the people who have died exist as angels 
or spirits,28 the latter being more or less synonymous.29 Another 
suggestion is that the Sadducees rejected the existence of angels and 
spirits for two reasons: angels were part of the apocalyptic world 


view that they rejected, and they often served as God’s servants to 
administer providence, which they rejected as well. 


This means that “although the Sadducees might not have objected 
to the notion of angels carrying out the will of God in some general 
sense, they would have objected to their doing so in the fulfillment 
of a preordained eschatological program and to their interfering 
with the will of an autonomous human being.”3° In contrast to the 
Sadducees, who believed in no positive form of life beyond death, 
the Pharisees “confess belief in them both,” i.e., both in the 
resurrection of the dead3! and in the intermediate state for those 
who have died existing as angels and spirits. 32 


23:9 A loud uproar arose. Some scribes who belonged to the 
party of the Pharisees stood up and contended, “We find 
nothing wrong in this man. What if a spirit or an angel has 
spoken to him?” (€yéveto d£ kKpavyl HEeyAAN, Kal AvaoTavTEs 
TIVES TOV ypaLWAaTewv TOD HEPOLS TWV Paploaiwv SLELÄXOVTO 
AEYOVTEG: OVSEV KAKOV EÜplOKOLEV EV TH AVOPWIW TOUTW- Ei SE 
rveüna EAAANOEV AUTH N GyyeAoc;). Luke picks up his reference 
to the dispute and division that arose in the assembly of the 
Sanhedrin when Paul started to speak about the resurrection of the 
dead, characterizing the development in the proceedings of the 
council with the expression “load uproar.” The council members 
become more and more excited, behaving like the crowd in the city 
the day before, which had created chaos (21:31) and which had 
noisily bawled one thing or another in the outer court of the temple 
(21:34). 

Eventually some council members who were scribes (ypaunaTeic) 
and supported Pharisaic positions stood up and addressed the 
assembly. They “contended” (SteudyovTo); i.e., they fought for the 
opinion, that since spirits and angels (of deceased persons) exist, 
and since it is possible that when Paul claims to have heard the 
crucified and risen Jesus speak to him, as he had claimed in his 
address in the outer court of the temple the day before (22:7-10, 
18, 21),33 he heard the “spirit” (tvedua) or the “angel” (GyyeA.oc) 
of Jesus speak (cf. Luke 24:36-43; John 12:29; Acts 12:15). Given 
this possibility, the Pharisees “would not have been shocked that 
God might send a messenger to enforce his plan, since they believed 
in predestination to some extent.”34 Thus, they come to the 
conclusion that Paul is not saying anything “wrong”—nothing that 


is contrary to the law as they interpret it. 


True, they would not have contended for Paul’s claim that since 
this voice from heaven belonged to the crucified Jesus, and since he 
saw Jesus in the splendor of God’s glory, Jesus has been raised from 
the dead and exalted to the right hand of God and is thus Israel’s 
Messiah, Savior, and Lord. Luke’s language and the brevity of v. 9f-i 
does not allow us to answer the question whether the Pharisaic 
scribes would have conceded that this was Paul’s personal 
interpretation of his experiences, which, while misguided, did not 
contradict the law to the degree that the Sanhedrin was forced to 
sentence him and demand punishment.35 


23:10 When the dispute became so heated that the commander 
feared that Paul would be torn into pieces by them, he ordered 
his troops to go down, to remove him, and to bring him into 
the barracks (noAAÄG SE yivougvng oTdoEwMs oPRnOeic ó 
xAiapxoç un laonraoð ó TatAoc bm’ AUTWV eKéAXEVOEV TO 
OTPATEVLA KaTAaBAV Aprdoal AUTOV EK LEGOU QAUTWV AyYELV TE EIG 
TV napeußoANv). Since the dispute was becoming more and more 
heated, with the noise level increasing in a crescendo, Lysias, who 
apparently was within earshot, fears that Paul will be lynched.36 As 
he cannot allow a Roman citizen to be killed in a hearing by an 
excited and angry crowd, he is forced to intervene and to terminate 
the meeting of the Sanhedrin. He gives his troops an order 
consisting of three elements: “go down” into the council hall, 
“remove” Paul from the Sanhedrin, and “bring him” into the 
Antonia Fortress. 


Thus ends Paul’s appearance before the Sanhedrin—with a 
different outcome than the hearings of Jesus and of Stephen, who 
had both been executed. Paul is still a prisoner. The chaos in 
Sanhedrin made it impossible to arrive at a decision that would 
have allowed the Roman commander to release Paul, even though 
he has come to recognize that Paul had done nothing to warrant the 
death sentence (v. 29)—the serious charges relating to the 
defilement of the temple evidently had not played a role in the 
Sanhedrin hearing. 

As Paul is taken back into the barracks in the Antonia Fortress, he 


does not seem to have been chained (cf. v. 29). He seems to have 
been granted some dignity in the Antonia: his nephew has access to 


him, a scenario that suggests that “Paul is neither manacled to a 
soldier nor attended so closely that he and his nephew cannot 
communicate privately.”37 But he certainly remains a prisoner (cf. 
v. 18). He is not simply in protective custody, as the continuation of 
the examination of Paul’s case in Caesarea demonstrates. 


23:11 The following night the Lord stood at Paul’s side and 
said, “Keep up your courage! As you have borne witness to me 
here in Jerusalem, so you must bear witness also in Rome” (tÑ 
SÈ Emtovon VUKTI ExloTac AVTM Ó KUpLOC Einev- OdpoeL WG yàp 
SLEHAPTUP@ TA mEpi éuoð Eis TepovoaAnu, OVTW oe Set Kal eiç 
‘Pwunv paptupijoat). The day of the confrontation in the Sanhedrin 
ends with a vision of the Lord, who assures Paul that he will be kept 
safe and that he will reach Rome. The Lord (6 kUptoc), i.e., the 
risen Lord whose resurrection is the center of Paul’s proclamation 
and the main reason for the dispute with the Jewish opponents, 
appears to Paul in a vision and speaks to him, as he had spoken to 
him before (e.g., 18:9-10). 

The Lord encourages Paul with the exhortation, “Keep up your 
courage!” (@dpoel). This encouragement implies the Lord’s 
commendation of Paul’s past witness in Jerusalem to the Sanhedrin, 
and it expresses the Lord’s promise of protection for Paul’s future 
“witness” (uapTUpfoal) in Rome. The focus of Paul’s witness to the 
Lord Jesus is highlighted again, as is Paul’s goal of reaching Rome. 
While the plan to reach Rome was described in 19:21 as Paul’s 
desire, the Lord now confirms that such a visit to Rome is an 
integral part of God’s own plan. The prophecy does not clarify 
whether Paul will be released from Roman custody and travel to 
Rome as a free man or whether he will be taken to Rome as a 
prisoner, and it certainly promises no miraculous deliverance. But 
his next assignment is to witness for Jesus in Rome, the center of 
the empire that controls large parts of the Gentile world. 


23:12-13 In the morning the Jews organized a conspiracy and 
bound themselves with an oath, saying that they would not eat 
or drink until they had killed Paul. There were more than forty 
men who were involved in this plot (yevouévns SE ńuépaç 
MOWOaVTEG OVOTPOPNV oi Tovsaiol AVvedenäTloav EAUTOUG 
AEYOVTEG LTE Mayeiv pte mtetv Ewg OD AnoKTEivwotv TOV 
HaöAov. foav è mAgioug TEOOEPÄKOVTA oi TavTHV TV 


OVVOLOOIaV oLNoAuEVvoL). The third incident of Luke’s report of 
Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem relates a plot against Paul (vv. 
12-22). 

Luke explains the plan of the Jews who want to kill Paul (vv. 12- 
15) and discloses their plot (vv. 16-22) in vivid detail. The origin of 
the “conspiracy” is traced to the morning after the Sanhedrin 
hearing and is linked with Jews who clearly are not divided in their 
opinion about Paul and what should be done with him (cf. v. 7). 
The fact that Pharisees supported Paul in the assembly of the 
Sanhedrin (v. 9), making an official Jewish demand for a severe 
punishment of Paul impossible, does not prove that the Jews who 
organize this conspiracy are all Sadducees. The very fact that the 
conspirators seek the support of the chief priests and the elders (vv. 
14-15) suggests that not all of them are members of the Sanhedrin. 


Some have suggested that the conspirators belonged to the party 
of the Zealots or Sicarii, which is theoretically possible but not 
likely: the chief priests and the Sanhedrin, which they controlled, 
were generally friendly to Rome. The determination of the 
conspirators is indicated by two actions. (1) They bind themselves 
“with an oath” (dveGendtioav EavTovc); i.e., they invoke God’s 
curse (åváðeua) if they fail to carry out their plans. (2) They 
resolve not to eat any food or drink any liquids until they have 
killed Paul. Luke does not indicate which punishment they ask God 
to punish them with in the case that they fail to kill Paul. The 
resolve not to eat or drink anything suggests that they are 
determined to kill Paul within a day or two. 


The severity of the oath may suggest that the conspirators are 
willing to risk their lives in the attempt to kill Paul right under the 
nose of the Roman troops stationed in the city. Luke comments on 
the size of the conspiracy in v. 13: more than forty men are 
involved.38 Paul had been in danger of his life before (2 Cor 11:24- 
26), but the determination and the size of this attempt to kill him is, 
presumably, the most serious situation he has faced. 


23:14-15 They went to the chief priests and elders and said, 
“We have bound ourselves by a solemn oath to take no food 
until we have killed Paul. Now then, you and the Sanhedrin 
must report to the commander that he should bring Paul down 
to you, on the pretext that you want to conduct a more 


thorough examination of his case. We are ready to kill him 
before he arrives here” (OÏTIWVEG mpOoeAOOVTESG TOIG ApyLepEevotv 
Kai Ttoic npeoßurepoıs einav: àvaðéuatı àveðeuatioaev 
éavtove pndevoc yevoao—at Ewg ov AnoKTEivwuev TOV HadAov. 
viv obv vpEIc éupavioate TH XIALIPXW obV TH ovvEdpiW SmwC 
Kataydyn avtov EIG ÙÚuGÇ WG MEANOVTAG SlaylVWOKELV 
AKpıBEOTEPOV TA Epl AUTOD: ueïç SE mpd TOU Eyyioal aUTOV 
étomol Eouev TOU AveAelv aùtóv). The plan to eliminate Paul 
includes securing the official support of the Sanhedrin (v. 14a-b). 


If members of the Sanhedrin are among the conspirators, they 
would have used their contacts with “the chief priests” and the 
“elders” (see on 4:5). Luke repeats, in direct speech, the fact that 
they have sworn an oath (dva0éuatt AvedsnaTtioanev),39 that they 
have pledged not to take food, and that they are planning to kill 
Paul. 


The plan of the conspirators is simple (v. 15): since they cannot 
get at Paul inside the Antonia Fortress, they need to create a 
scenario that causes the Roman commander to take his prisoner 
into the city, where they can ambush Paul. The plan has the 
following elements. (1) The chief priests and the elders will contact 
other members of the Sanhedrin and request a meeting of the 
council. (2) The Sanhedrin will send a report to Lysias, requesting 
another hearing before the Jewish council for a more thorough 
examination. (3) The hearing requires the presence of Paul. (4) This 
request will force Lysias to bring Paul down from the Antonia 
Fortress to the council hall of the Sanhedrin, either across the outer 
court of the temple to one of the gates in the western boundary of 
the Temple Mount that gave access to the road below, or via the 
direct access from the Antonia into the city. (5) The conspirators 
will be posted along the route traveled by the detachment of Roman 
soldiers taking Paul to the council hall, perhaps hiding in crowds. 
They will be ready to kill Paul—presumably with a dagger—before 
he arrives.*0 


In vv. 12, 14, the verb åxoxteivo is the usual term denoting “to 
deprive of life, kill”; here the verb dvatpéw is used, which means 
“to do away with, destroy,” denoting “killing by violence, in battle, 
by execution, murder, or assassination.” Luke does not relate the 
response of the chief priests and the elders, but the following 
narrative implies that they have accepted the plot against Paul’s 


life. 


23:16 When the son of Paul’s sister heard of the arrangement 
for the ambush, he went and entered into the barracks and told 
Paul (åkoúcaç è ó vids TiS A8EAPÄG HavAoU THv évéðpav, 
TAPAYEVÖNEVOG Kal eioeAOWV EIG THV mapEuBOANV Annyyeitev 
To TavaAw). Luke narrates the disclosure of the plot (vv. 16-22) in 
vivid detail. Without explanation he introduces relatives of Paul: a 
married sister and her son live in Jerusalem, perhaps his hosts when 
he came to Jerusalem to study (see 22:3). The fact that the nephew 
warns Paul of the plot may suggest that he was a follower of Jesus, 
although it is conceivable that he merely wants to rescue his famous 
uncle from being assassinated because relatives remain relatives. 


If Paul was in his late fifties, his nephew would have been in his 
late twenties or early thirties. In v. 17 he is called a “young man” 
(veaviac), a term that describes the age of a person from about 
eighteen to thirty years (see on 2:17; 7:58). We are not told how the 
nephew has heard of the conspiracy. Several possibilities exist: since 
too many people were involved in the plot, it could not be kept 
secret; if Paul’s early “career” as an ardent persecutor of the 
followers of Jesus was characteristic of his relatives, his sister’s 
family could have had contacts with Jerusalem Jews who believed 
that the followers of Jesus should be prosecuted and punished; if 
Paul’s family attended the Jerusalem synagogue in which Jews from 
Cilicia and Asia assembled (6:9), whose members were well 
informed about Paul’s proclamation (9:29), they may have had 
contact with the Jews from the province of Asia who accused Paul 
of having defiled the temple (21:27-28; cf. 24:19) and who may 
have been involved in the plot to kill Paul. 


The involvement of Paul’s nephew is narrated with four verbs: he 
“heard” about the arrangements for the ambush; he “went” to the 
Antonia Fortress; he “entered” the barracks where Paul was kept in 
custody; he “told” Paul what he knew. Paul was evidently not 
manacled (cf. v. 10) and since he was allowed to receive visitors, 
the conversation with his nephew probably took place in private.*1 


23:17 Paul called one of the centurions and said, “Take this 
young man to the commander. He has something to report to 
him” (spookaXeoduevos è ó TlatAoc Eva TÜV EKaTOVTapY OV 
én: TOV veaviav TOUTOV Antyaye mpOS TOV XIALAPXOV, EXEL yàp 


dnayyetvai Tt aUTW). Paul’s reaction is swift and, considering the 
protection that his status as Roman citizen gave him, logical. He 
summons one of the centurions (see on 10:1), who would not have 
been a Roman citizen; such a person had direct access to the 
commander. Luke relates Paul’s request in direct speech: the 
centurion is to take his nephew to the commander to report 
something (TU. 


Paul wants to maintain as direct as possible a channel of 
communication with the highest representative of the Roman 
authorities. Also, since there was corruption among the tribune’s 
officers, the information that Paul’s nephew had was “a virtual gold 
mine for anyone who leaked it to the right parties,” which means 
that Paul’s caution of neither identifying his nephew nor relating 
the information that he had uncovered to the centurion reflects the 
fact that the Roman garrison in the Antonia “was still a hostile and 
potentially life-threatening place” for Paul.42 


23:18 The centurion took him and brought him to the 
commander, and said, “The prisoner Paul called me and asked 
me to bring this young man to you because he has something 
to tell you” (6 uèv OvV napadaßwv aUTOV Hyayev mpoc TOV 
xAiapxyov Kal pnolv- ó 8EouLog HatAoc mpookareodpevos HE 
NPWTNOEV TOUTOV TOV veaviokov Ayayelv pOG oÈ EYOVTA TL 
AaAfoal oot). Luke continues to describe what happens next in 
direct speech, giving voice to the words of the centurion (v. 18), the 
commander (vv. 19, 22), and Paul’s nephew (vv. 20-21). 


The centurion takes Paul’s nephew to the commander of the 
garrison. Paul is called “the prisoner” (ò ö£ouLog), which confirms 
that Paul is not in protective custody but kept as a prisoner until the 
serious charges against him are more fully examined and either 
dismissed or confirmed. The centurion reports that Paul asked him 
to take the young man to him; he understood Paul’s statement in v. 
17 as a request, not a command. 


23:19 The commander took him by the hand, drew him aside 
privately, and asked him, “What do you have to report to me?” 
(€tAaBOuEevog è TiS XEWÖG avToD O ylAiapyoc Kal 
avaywproas Kat’ isiav euvedveto, Ti EOTLV Ö ExELG Anayyetrval 
HOL). Luke narrates the commander’s reaction to the report of the 
centurion with three verbs: he “took” Paul’s nephew by the hand; 


he “drew him aside” privately; he “asked him” (€suvOdveTto) him a 
question about the information that he allegedly has to convey— 
perhaps secret information about the prisoner whose guilt in a 
crime, or lack thereof, still has to be established. 


23:20-21 He answered, “The Jews have agreed to ask you to 
bring Paul down to the Sanhedrin tomorrow, on the pretext 
that they want to inquire more thoroughly into his case. But do 
not be persuaded by them, because more than forty of their 
men are lying in ambush for him. They have bound themselves 
by an oath not to eat or drink until they kill him. They are 
ready now, and they are waiting for your consent” (einev 8è OTL 
ot Tovsaloı oLVEHEVTO Tod £Epwrfioal oe ÖNWG avplov TOV 
TladAov Kataydyns Eig TO OLVESPLOV WG HEAAOV TL AKpLBEOTEPOV 
muvedvecbat mepi avtov. ot ovV N szEloOfic avToiC 
évedpevovotv yàp avtov č avTmv Üvöpes NAELOUG 
TEOOEPAKOVTA, OLTIVEG AVEHELÄTLOAV EQAUTOUG ENTE Payelv NTE 
xev gmc od avéAwotv avtdv, Kal viv eiow &tomot 
MPOOSEXOLEVOL TNV And 000 EnayyeAlav). Paul’s nephew reports 
to the commander information about the conspiracy against Paul’s 
life. 


That report contains the following details: (1) The Jews have 
reached an agreement. (2) They will approach the commander with 
a petition. (3) The petition involves a meeting of the Sanhedrin on 
the next day. (4) They expect the commander to bring Paul down to 
the council hall in which the Sanhedrin meets. (5) They will tell the 
commander that they want to examine the case of Paul more 
thoroughly, but this is a pretext. (6) The conspiracy involves over 
forty Jews. (7) These men will lie in ambush, waiting for an 
opportunity to kill Paul. (8) They have bound themselves with an 
oath. (9) They have resolved not to eat or drink. (10) They are 
ready now; i.e., they have made all the necessary arrangements. 
(11) They are merely waiting for the commander’s consent to the 
petition, to be made the next morning, to bring Paul again from the 
Antonia Fortress into the council hall of the Sanhedrin. 


Paul’s nephew pleads with the commander not to be persuaded 
by the Jews when they come to him the next morning with their 
petition to bring Paul again before a meeting of the Sanhedrin (v. 
21a). The negated subjunctive “Do not be persuaded” (ob ovv un 
xetoðs), which usually expresses a prohibition, here formulates a 


request or plea, which is intensified by the inclusion of the personal 
pronoun in emphatic position. 


23:22 The commander dismissed the young man, ordering 
him, “Tell no one that you have reported this to me” (ò èv obv 
XW&ALapXOG dnéAvoe TOV veavioKov smapayyeiAac undevi 
EKAGAAoal STL TaVTa Evepavioas mpdc ue). Luke relates the 
commander’s reaction, again in direct speech. (1) He dismisses 
Paul’s nephew with the order not to reveal to anybody that he has 
informed the commander of the conspiracy. 


23:23-24 Then he called two of the centurions and said, “Get 
two hundred soldiers ready to leave for Caesarea by nine 
o’clock tonight, together with seventy cavalrymen and two 
hundred bowmen. Provide horses for Paul to ride, and bring 
him safely to Felix, the governor” (Kal mpooKaAeoduevos úo 
Twac TOV EkaTOVTapy@v EInEV- ETOWMOATE OTPATLIWTAG 
Stakootouc, öÖnwç NOPEVHWOLV EwG Katoapeiac, Kal innelg 
EBSOHNKOVTAa Kal SEELOAABOULG StaKooious And TpiTHS Wpas TIS 
VUKTOG, KTV TE napaotfoal iva Enıßıßaoavteg TOV HadAov 
SLAOWOWOL mpOG PHALKaA TOV Nyeuöva). (2) Lysias then organizes 
Paul’s immediate transfer from Jerusalem to Caesarea (vv. 23-35). 
He asks two of his centurions to get soldiers and cavalry ready for a 
ride to Caesarea (vv. 23-24); he writes a letter to Felix, the 
governor (vv. 24-30); he dispatches the solders who will guard Paul 
on the journey to Caesarea (v. 31). 


Claudius Lysias summons two “centurions” (see on 10:1), officers 
normally responsible for eighty men, and directs them to organize 
an expeditionary force of two hundred foot soldiers, seventy 
cavalrymen, and two hundred bowmen.?? The size of the contingent 
of 470 soldiers to guard Paul is often called fantastic, meant to 
convey the importance of the prisoner or the enormity of the 
danger. However, the growing unrest in Judea during this period 
“suggests that the numbers are realistic” since a wise senior officer 
“who heeded trustworthy warnings and anticipated the level of 
popular animosity toward a prisoner in his care” would have taken 
swift and effective measures. 44 

The size of the troop contingent and the presence of seventy 


cavalry on horseback does not indicate that Paul is escorted “like a 
king”;45 rather, Lysias does not want to be accused of military 


incompetence. He orders his officers with their troops to leave for 
Caesarea the same day, after dark, at 9:00 p.m. (v. 23e-f),4© to 
provide horses for Paul to ride on (v. 24a-b), and to bring him 
safely to Felix, the Roman governor (AD 52-59; Paul’s 
imprisonment in Caesarea dates to the last two years of Felix’s 
governorship). 


23:25 He wrote a letter, which had the following text (ypc ac 
EMLOTOANVY EXoLoav TOV TUOV TOUTOV). The second action of 
Claudius Lysias is to compose a letter to Felix in which he explains 
why he is sending Paul to Caesarea. Luke introduces the letter with 
an expression (“text,” TUstoc) that suggests to his readers that he is 
providing a direct citation of a transcript of the letter,4” not a 
rhetorical approximation of what the Roman commander might 
have written.*8 The letter contains a high number of legal terms. 


How would Luke have obtained a copy of Lysias’ letter? Two 
possibilities exist: the letter was likely read in court, where Paul, 
who was Luke’s source, became familiar with the text;49 or the 
letter likely became part of the official documentation of Paul’s 
legal case and would thus have been available to the defendant.5° 
The letter has five parts: prescript (v. 26); report of Paul’s arrest (v. 
27); report of the Sanhedrin hearing (v. 28); preliminary conclusion 
concerning Paul’s innocence (v. 29); explanation of Paul’s transfer 
to the governor (v. 30). The summary of a legal case and of 
juridical decisions in the form of a report was called elogium.5! As 
litterae dimissoriae (“letters of report”) they summarized the facts of 
the case and the status of the proceedings when a legal case was 
transferred to the higher court.52 


23:26 “Claudius Lysias to His Excellency, Felix, the governor: 
Greetings!” (KAavdtog Avoiacs TH Kpatiotw Nyeuövı PNALKL 
xalpeıv). The epistolary prescript mentions, in agreement with 
standard letter openings, the sender (superscriptio), the addressee 
(adscriptio), and a greeting (salutatio). Since the sender of the letter 
mentions himself by name, Luke relates the name of the 
commander of the Roman cohort stationed in Jerusalem—Claudius 
Lysias (KA.avdtoc Avoiac). The name is mentioned here for the first 
time (on Claudius Lysias see on 21:31-38; 22:28). The addressee is 
Felix, who is addressed as “Excellency” (Kpdtltotoc),53 and 
“governor” (Nyeuwv), the Greek term used for “leaders” such as the 


emperor or the head of an imperial province in the Roman Empire, 
including the praefectus and the procurator of the province of Judea. 
The term translated “greetings!” (yaipetv) is the standard, 
formalized greeting in Greek letters wishing the addressees well 
(see 15:23). 


23:27 This man was seized by the Jews and they were about to 
kill him. I came with my troops and rescued him when I 
learned that he was a Roman citizen (TOV Gvdpa TOÜTOV 
OLAANUPHEVTA LO TOV Tovsaiwv Kal HEAAOVTA Avalpelodaı Un’ 
AUTWV ÈNLOTÀÇ ovVV TH OoTpateluatı EZENAUNV HAOWV OTL 
Poualög EoTıv). Lysias’s account of Paul’s arrest has two parts. He 
first relates the events that led to Paul’s arrest: he was “seized” by 
the Jews, who wanted to kill him. This report corresponds to the 
events as Luke has described them in 21:30-31. Next he informs the 
governor of his involvement in the case, describing his role in a 
more favorable light than the actual course of events as narrated in 
21:31-22:29 warrant. 


The information that Claudius Lysias intervened with his troops 
and rescued Paul, who was about to be killed by the Jews, is 
correct, as far as it goes. But Lysias fails to mention the tumult of 
Jewish crowds (which may have called his precautions to prevent 
turbulences in Jerusalem in question), the location of these events 
in the temple courts (which were right under the nose of his troops 
stationed in the Antonia Fortress), his suspicion that he was the 
Jewish-Egyptian insurrectionist, as well as the fact that he chained 
Paul and called for his interrogation under torture without 
establishing his identity. Lysias did not rescue Paul because he had 
learned that he was a Roman citizen, but because there was an 
attempted lynching taking place in the outer court in the temple. 
He was informed about the citizenship status of the man who was 
nearly killed subsequent to the rescue, not before. 


Rather than accusing Lysias of “improving on the facts for the 
benefit of his superior,”5* he can be excused for summarizing the 
events in a concise report to the provincial governor in such a 
fashion that he omits the embarrassing fact that he was about to 
flog a prisoner who turned out to be a Roman citizen. He portrays 
himself as the protector of a Roman citizen who had been attacked 
by Jews in Jerusalem. 


23:28 Because I wanted to know the cause of their charges 
against him, I brought him before their Sanhedrin (BouAönevög 
TE Enlyv@vaı THY aitiav öl Ñv éveKdAX.ouv AUTW, KaTryayov sic 
TO OVVESpLOV aUTWV). Lysias’s report of the Sanhedrin meeting 
corresponds to Luke’s account of the events in 22:30. Lysias 
emphasizes his plan to establish the cause of the charges55 against 
Paul and his initiative in calling a meeting of the Sanhedrin. 


23:29 I found that he was accused of controversial questions 
of their law, but that there was no charge deserving death or 
chains (öv evpov éyKaXovpEvov mepi INTNUÄATWV TOD voLLOU 
aùtõv, undev SE GElov Havatov fh Seoud@v Exovra čykAnua). 
Lysias continues to highlight his role in the affair by formulating 
preliminary conclusions that he was able to draw from the meeting 
of the Sanhedrin. The report of his findings has two parts. (1) Lysias 
asserts that he was able to establish that the prisoner was accused 
of “controversial questions” (InTtruaTta)56 concerning the “law” 
(vouoc) of the Jews. This is an adequate summary of the Sanhedrin 
hearing in 23:1-9, in which Paul had emphasized the consistent 
morality of his conduct before God, i.e., the God of the Jewish 
people (23:1), his insistence that he be treated in accordance with 
the Jewish law (23:3), his willingness to be corrected with reference 
to the law (23:5), his commitment to the party of the Pharisees who 
were known for their obedience to the law (23:6), and his hope 
regarding the resurrection of the dead (23:6). 


(2) Lysias asserts that he has come to the conclusion that Paul is 
not guilty of any criminal charge (€yKAnpa)>” that warrants a death 
sentence. This is the important statement, which exonerates Paul 
from having violated the criminal law of Rome in a matter for 
which Roman citizens must be punished with execution. Lysias 
further asserts that he has come to the conclusion that Paul does not 
“deserve ... chains.” He recommends that as Paul’s case is further 
investigated by the governor, Paul’s custody should be honorable, 
i.e., without chains.58 


23:30 “When I was informed that there would be a plot 
against the man, I sent him to you at once, and I also ordered 
his accusers to state their case against him before you” 
(unjvudeions Sé por ExtBOvArS eig TOV dvépa Eoeodal ESavräig 
énenWa npòc oè napayyeliag Kal TOIG KATNyYÖPOLG AÉYELV TA POG 


autov Ertl ood). Finally, Lysias explains why he is transferring Paul 
to Caesarea. When he was informed of a conspiracy against Paul (cf. 
23:19-22), he acted immediately, securing the safety of the 
detained Roman citizen. The connection between Lysias’s reference 
to the plot against Paul’s life and the fact that he sent him to Felix 
in Caesarea is likely the recognition that Lysias is unable to bring 
Paul’s case to a successful conclusion in Jerusalem, where the 
prisoner’s life is in danger. 


Lysias’s second action, after sending Paul to Felix (which has not 
yet happened as Lysias pens his letter on the evening of Paul’s 
secret transfer to Caesarea), is his order (mapayyeivac; see on 5:28) 
given to the Jews, the “accusers” (KatNyopoı) of Paul, to appear 
before Felix and to state their case against Paul. This can be 
interpreted as an additional favor to Paul (after the suggestion of an 
honorable custody); the Jews who make accusations against Paul 
have been ordered to go to Felix rather than await a summons, a 
fact that “would presumably pre-empt the governor’s trial calendar” 
and save Paul from a delayed date for a judicial hearing.59 


23:31-32 So the soldiers, in accordance with their orders, 
took Paul and brought him during the night to Antipatris. The 
next morning they let the cavalrymen go on with him, while 
they returned to the barracks (oi pév obv oTpaTLMTat KATÀ TO 
SLATETAYHEVOV AUTOIG AvaAaßövres TOV HavAOv yayov tà 
vuktoc giç THV Avtutatpida, tÅ è EmavploV EdoaVTES TOUG 
inneics AnEpxeodal oùv aUTW UsméoTpEWav Eis THV napeußoANv). 
The journey to Caesarea (vv. 31-33) is narrated in some detail. The 
focus is on the travel during the night and on the presence of 
soldiers and cavalrymen. The Roman troops, which must include 
the two centurions of v. 23, are the active protagonists: the infantry 
carry out their orders by taking Paul and bringing him from 
Jerusalem to Antipatris. Then they allow the cavalry to escort Paul 
to Caesarea while they return to their barracks in Jerusalem. Paul, 
since he is a prisoner, is passive. 


Antipatris was located in the coastal plain, about 37 miles (60 
km.) northwest of Jerusalem and 31 miles (50 km.) south of 
Caesarea. It would have been impossible for the infantry to reach 
Antipatris in one day. They either accompany the cavalry escort of 
Paul only during the night hours (perhaps as far as Bethoron), or 
there is a full day of marching between the night during which they 


leave Jerusalem and their arrival in Antipatris. The reference to 
“the next morning” (Tf è Enalpıov) thus refers either to the 
departure of the infantry escort before the company reaches 
Antipatris, or to the morning after their arrival in Antipatris on the 
second day of travel. In Antipatris, the troops and their prisoner 
would have stayed in the fortress that Herod I had built on the 
acropolis. Since the region between Antipatris and Caesarea was 
largely Gentile, the regular soldiers could return to their barracks in 
Jerusalem, while Paul is taken with the lighter cavalry escort to the 
provincial capital. 


23:33 When they arrived in Caesarea, they delivered the letter 
to the governor and handed Paul over to him (oittvec 
ELOEAHÖVTEG eis TV Katodpetav Kal AvaddovtEs THV ENLOTOANV 
To Nyeuövı nap£otnoav Kai TOV MaŬÕAov ati). The events 
connected with Paul’s arrival in Caesarea are recounted in rapid 
sequence with three verbs: the cavalry escort together with Paul 
“arrives” in Caesarea; they “deliver” the letter of Claudius Lysias to 
the governor, and they “hand over” Paul to the governor. That Paul 
is immediately presented to the governor for a preliminary hearing 
is historically plausible.60 


23:34-35 He read the letter and asked Paul what province he 
was from. When he learned that he was from Cilicia, he said, “I 
will hear your case when your accusers get here.” Then he 
ordered that he be kept under guard in Herod’s praetorium 
(avayvovcs è Kal énepwTthoas Kk nolac emapyeiacs Eotiv, Kal 
uLH5UEVOG OTL And KtAtkiac, StakoVvoouai oov, Epn, ÖTav Kal Oi 
KATNYOPOL oov mapayévævtTat KEAEVOAG EV TH mpaltwpiw TOD 
‘Hpwdou YPULAA00EOdaL aUTOV). Luke’s report of Pauls first 
encounter with Felix, the Roman governor of the province of Judea 
(vv. 34-35), has four elements. (1) Felix reads the letter written by 
the commander of his troops stationed in Jerusalem (v. 34a), 
perhaps aloud, with Paul and his guards listening. 


(2) Felix queries Paul concerning his home province (v. 34b-e), 
which suggests he may have tried to avoid accepting jurisdiction for 
the case.61 A defendant in a criminal case could be transferred to 
the court of his home province (forum domicilii), although this was 
not required in the early imperial period.62 Felix learns from Paul’s 
answer that his new prisoner is from Cilicia. 


(3) Felix accepts Paul’s case, probably because at this time Cilicia, 
together with Tarsus where Paul held citizenship, belonged (like 
Judea) to the provincial complex subordinate to the Roman 
governor of Syria and therefore to the same ultimate jurisdiction.63 
Presumably he does not want to bother the Syrian governor with a 
relatively minor case.6* Felix will hear Paul’s case when “his 
accusers,” i.e., the Jews who had brought charges against Paul in 
Jerusalem, arrive in Caesarea, where they have been ordered by his 
commander in the Antonia Fortress to appear. 


(4) Felix orders Paul to be kept under guard in “Herod’s 
praetorium,” i.e., the official residence of the governor built by 
Herod as his palace. Luke’s comment suggests that Herod’s palace 
was able to hold prisoners.65 The term used for Felix’s order that 
Paul be “kept under guard” suggests, in the light of 24:23 (where he 
grants him “some liberty”), that “the guards’ constraints on Paul 
during the first five days of his Caesarean custody would have been 
severe. Paul would be closely watched and virtually immobile,” in 
isolation from friends.® Felix does not seem impressed either by the 
letter of his military commander in Jerusalem or by Paul himself. 


Theology in Application 


Paul is in Roman custody because the Jerusalem Jews were eager to 
kill him on the Temple Mount, accusing him of defiling the sanctity 
of the temple and of promulgating teachings that violated the 
Mosaic law and damaged the Jewish people. Paul faces Roman 
soldiers ordered to interrogate him under torture, and Jewish 
conspirators who plan to manipulate the authorities so that they get 
a chance to assassinate Paul. While few Christians will find 
themselves in similar circumstances, Luke’s narrative and Paul’s 
behavior point us to the following truths. 


Fanaticism Warrants a Prophetic Response 


When Paul is taken to the Sanhedrin, aware that some of its 
members want to kill him, he takes the initiative by protesting his 
innocence (22:1). He takes further initiative when he challenges a 
leading member of the Sanhedrin who orders him to be beaten in 
the face, accusing him of deceptive hollowness and hypocrisy and 
of not adhering to the scriptural principle of impartiality. The 
“whitewashed wall” statement is certainly not meant to convey to 


Luke’s Christian audience how to salute unbelievers. It 
demonstrates, however, that Christians can, in extraordinary 
circumstances, use strong words to counter attacks on their physical 
or moral integrity. Such strong speech is justified if and when it is 
prophetic speech. 


This means that such forceful words are not everyday parlance to 
be used in circumstances that we may find to be difficult, but the 
trenchant words of prophetic speech uttered in crisis situations. The 
point is not to insult the other person (even if the “recipient” of 
such drastic prophetic speech might indeed feel insulted), but to 
protest illegal behavior that contradicts God’s will. Paul did not 
know that the culprit who ordered him to be struck on the mouth 
was the incumbent high priest: had he known that, he evidently 
would have chosen different words (23:5), but surely with 
undiminished prophetic zeal, demanding treatment that is in 
agreement with the law. While Christians will always seek to be 
polite, they are willing, if the circumstances demand it, to forgo 
political correctness and unmask hypocrisy, condemn unlawfulness, 
and threaten divine judgment. 


A Renewed Focus on Jesus Christ 


Opposition requires a renewed focus on Jesus Christ. In his speech 
before the Sanhedrin, Paul defends his personal integrity and his 
theologically conservative commitments, but more importantly he 
confesses his faith in the crucified and risen Jesus Christ (23:6). His 
statement about the resurrection of the dead was not a tactical 
maneuver. Rather, it pinpoints the cause for his conversion from 
being a persecutor of Christians to becoming a follower of Jesus, 
and it summarizes his fundamental conviction that Jesus is the 
crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah of Israel, who saves from sin 
and to whose lordship Jews and Gentiles need to submit. 


Paul knows that the Sadducean members of the Sanhedrin will 
not consider the truth of his theological statement concerning the 
bodily resurrection of the dead; he knows too that the Pharisaic 
members of the Sanhedrin will accept that theological statement as 
correct in theory and with reference to the future day of the 
resurrection of all flesh, but hardly as a statement that explains his 
encounter with Jesus of Nazareth weeks and months after his 
crucifixion. While his statement about the resurrection leads to a 


breakdown of the proceedings in the Sanhedrin, forcing the Roman 
commander to intervene, it had a missionary purpose. Opposition to 
the gospel cannot be countered by keeping quiet about the gospel. 
Opposition to the gospel requires renewed efforts to explain the 
gospel as the message of Jesus as exalted Savior and Lord. 


Danger Necessitates Outside Help 


Paul accepts the help of the Roman commander of the foreign 
troops stationed in Jerusalem in the outer court of the temple 
(21:30-35; 22:22-24); faced with being lynched, he welcomes even 
military intervention, although he does not solicit it. Paul uses his 
status as Roman citizen to avoid being tortured (22:24-29); facing 
military pragmatism whose representatives are willing to torture, he 
insists on being treated in accordance with the political-social status 
that he has as a Roman citizen. Paul accepts the intervention of the 
Roman commander in the Sanhedrin hearing (23:10); faced with 
another mob scene, he is willing to be led away by military escorts. 
Paul solicits the help of the Roman commander when he hears 
about a plot of over forty Jews planning to kill him (23:12-22). 
Paul allows himself to be transported to Caesarea on horseback, 
escorted by a large contingent of infantry and cavalry out of 
Jerusalem in the middle of the night (23:23-24, 31-33). 


While Paul knows that the Lord has pledged deliverance from the 
hands of the Jews with the promise that he will reach Rome 
(23:11), he is actively involved in escaping dangerous situations. 
While followers of Jesus are willing to die for the faith, they do not 
seek martyrdom. They accept help from outsiders, even from rather 
unlikely quarters, if it allows them to live another day—as 
witnesses of the Lord. 
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Chapter 38 
Acts 24:1-27 


Literary Context 


The two episodes on Paul’s imprisonment in Caesarea during the 
governorship of Antonius Felix report Paul’s trial before Felix (24:1- 
23) and his continued custody during Felix’s administration (24:24- 
27). The next episode reports Paul’s trial before Festus (25:1- 
26:32). These three episodes stand between three episodes that 
relate events during Paul’s visit to Jerusalem, which led to his arrest 
and imprisonment (21:18-23:35), and two episodes on Paul’s 
transport to Rome and his imprisonment there as he waits for his 
case to be heard by the emperor (27:1-28:31). Caesarea, the seat of 
the Roman governors in the province of Judea, is thus the link 
between Jerusalem and Rome. 


Since the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem did not have full jurisdiction for 
an independent criminal prosecution of a case that could lead to a 
death sentence, the Jews needed the cooperation of the Roman 
governor.! A legal death sentence was indeed the goal of the Jewish 
authorities, after their attempt to kill Paul in the temple courts by 
lynching had failed (21:27-36). Since Paul was in Roman custody 
after the tumult in the temple, the Jewish authorities knew they 
would have to convince the governor to convict Paul in a Roman 
trial. Moreover, they had to take the initiative; according to Roman 
law, it was not the state but private individuals who prosecuted 
criminal cases. Since Paul had been transferred from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea because of the failed plot to ambush Paul, they knew that 
the trial before the Roman authorities would take place in Caesarea. 
They knew also that the Roman authorities were not competent to 
judge the religious charges against Paul: profanation of the temple 
and apostasy from the Mosaic law and Jewish traditions—charges 
for which the Roman governor may choose to decline jurisdiction. 

Thus they transpose the religious accusations into political 
charges, in particular the charge of seditio, which, if accepted, 
would force the governor to issue a sentence against Paul. That 


charge diminishes the role of the Jews in the case against Paul, 
since it was a crime that only the provincial governor had the right 
to examine. While this is positive for Paul, the charge of sedition is 
difficult to defend against, since cause and effect are difficult to 
distinguish; there was a tumult in the temple courts in connection 
with Paul’s visit there. The events reported in these two episodes 
take place between May AD 57, the time of Paul’s defense before 
Felix, and AD 59, when Festus replaced Felix as governor of Judea. 


VII. Paul in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome (21:18- 
28:31) 
A. Paul in Jerusalem (21:18-23:35) 
B. Paul in Caesarea (24:1-26:32) 
47. The trial before Governor Antonius 


Felix (24:1-23) 

48. The imprisonment in Caesarea during 
the governorship of Felix (24:24-27) 

49. The imprisonment in Caesarea during the 
governorship of Porcius Festus (25:1-26:32) 


Main Idea 


Accused by a rhetorically gifted and politically shrewd lawyer, and 
facing a powerful career politician who subordinated justice to the 
effort to keep his options open, Paul remains a faithful witness, 
speaking about the fulfillment of the Scriptures in Jesus Christ, 
about the resurrection of the dead and the last judgment, and about 
the ethical consequences of authentic faith in the areas of justice 
and self-control, which results in a clear conscience. 


Translation 


Acts 24:1-27 


la Setting: time 
b Character entrance: action 
c Association 

d Association 

e Identification 
f Action 

g Place 

2a Setting: time 
b Action (speech) 
c Review of history 
d Agency 


Five days later 
the high priest Ananias came down 
with some of the elders and 
an attorney, 
a certain Tertullus, 
and they brought formal charges against Paul 
before the governor. 
After Paul had been summoned, 
Tertullus began to accuse him as follows: 
“We have enjoyed a long period of peace 
through your governorship, 
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and reforms have been carried out 
for this nation 
through your foresight. 
We accept this in every way and 
everywhere, 
most excellent Felix, 
with utmost gratitude. 


Since I do not want to impose on you any longer, 
| beg you to hear us briefly 
with your customary graciousness. 
We have, in fact, found this man to be 
apublic enemy, 
one who causes riots 
among all the Jews 
throughout the world, and 
aringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes. 
He even tried to desecrate the temple, 
and so we arrested him. 


When you examine him yourself, 
you will be able to ascertain the charges 
that we are bringing against him.” 


The Jews also joined in the attack, 
asserting that all this was true. 


When the governor motioned to him to speak, 
Paul replied: 
“Knowing that you have been a judge 
over this nation 
for many years, 
| cheerfully defend myself against these charges. 
You can ascertain 
that it is not more than twelve days 
since | went to Jerusalem 
in order to worship. 
They did not find me 
arguing with anyone 
in the temple 
or organizing a crowd 
either in the synagogues 
or in the city. 
Neither can they prove to you the charges 
that they now bring against me. 
But ladmit to you 
that | worship the God of our fathers 
according to the Way, 
which they call a sect; 


Continued on next page. 


Continued from previous page. 


e Assertion | believe everything laid down 
f Means by the Law 

Sphere or written in the Prophets. 

Assertion | have a hope in God, 

Description a hope that they themselves also accept, 
Content that there will be a resurrection of both the righteous and 
Contrast the unrighteous. 
Consequence Therefore always | do my best 
Purpose to have a clear conscience 
Sphere before God and 
Sphere before people. 


ime After an absence of several years, 
Report Icame to bring alms to my nation 
Purpose and to present offerings. 


ime While | was doing this, 
Report they found me in the temple, 

Manner ritually pure, 

Manner without any crowd or 

disturbance. 

Request There are some Jews 

Geographical from the province of Asia, 
however, 


Demand who ought to be here before you 
and bring charges, 
Condition if they have anything against me. 


Request Or else let these men here tell 
Content what crime they had found 
Time when I stood before the Sanhedrin, 
Concession unless it was this one declaration 
Description that I called out 
(- a Ee 


Time when | stood before them, 
Cause ‘Itis on account of the resurrection of the dead 
Description that lam on trial before you today.” 


Action Then Felix, 

Character description who was well-informed about the Way, 
adjourned the proceedings. 

Time: Character entrance “When Lysias 

Character description the commander 

Action comes down,” 
he said, 

Announcement “I will decide your case.” 


23a Action Then he ordered the centurion 
b Command to keep him under guard, 
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Event: Character entrance 


but to let him have some freedom 
and not to prevent any of his friends 
from taking care of his needs. 
Several days later Felix came 
with his wife, Drusilla, 
who was Jewish; 
he sent for Paul 
and heard him 
speak about faith in the Messiah Jesus. 


As Paul discussed righteousness, 
self-control, and 
the coming judgment, 
Felix became alarmed 
and said, 
“Leave for now. 
When I find an opportunity, 
I will send for you.” 
At the same time he hoped 
that Paul would give him money, 
and so he sent for him 
frequently 
and conversed with him. 


After two years had passed, 
Felix was succeeded by Porcius Festus. 


a 


Cause Since he wanted to grant the Jews a favor, 
Action Felix left Paul 
Place in prison. 


oa 


Structure and Literary Form 


The episode of Paul’s trial before governor Antonius Felix (24:1-23) 
is narrated in five incidents, three of which are short compared with 
the speeches of the lawyer Tertullus and of Paul. Luke begins by 
relating the arrival of Ananias, the high priest, and other members 
of the Sanhedrin in Caesarea (vv. 1-2c). The next four incidents 
make up Luke’s report about Paul’s trial: Tertullus’ speech for the 
prosecution (vv. 2d-8), the Jewish leaders’ confirmation of the 
charges against Paul (v. 9), Paul’s defense before Felix (vv. 10-21), 
and the adjournment of the trial by Felix, with a reference to the 
terms of Paul’s imprisonment (vv. 22-23). 


The episode of Paul’s imprisonment in Caesarea during the 
governorship of Felix (24:24-27) is made up of two incidents. Luke 
begins with a report on the private conversations between Paul and 
Felix (vv. 24-26) before briefly commenting on Paul’s two-year 
imprisonment (v. 27). 

Both episodes are historical narrative with chronological 
information (vv. 1, 24, 27) and personal names (vv. 1, 2, 22, 24, 
27), most of which are attested in extrabiblical historical sources 


(Ananias, Festus, Drusilla, Felix). Paul’s trial before Felix contains 
mostly direct speech: by Tertullus, who speaks for the prosecution 
(vv. 2c-8), and by Paul, who defends himself (vv. 10-21); Felix’s 
decision is narrated in a brief sentence in direct speech as well (v. 
22). The second episode includes a brief direct speech from Felix as 
well (v. 25). A comparison of the legal speeches of Tertullus and 
Paul with official protocols of court proceedings extant in papyri 
documents establishes the possibility that they are based on legal 
documents and summaries of official proceedings that Luke used 
when he wrote his narrative.2 


The speech of Tertullus in 24:2d-8 has four parts, as 
recommended in the rhetorical handbooks. (1) In the artful 
exordium (or captatio benevolentiae, the commendation of the 
audience), Tertullus affirms Felix’s success as governor of Judea, 
expresses his gratitude on the behalf of the Jewish people, promises 
his speech will be brief, and appeals to Felix’s graciousness (vv. 2d- 
4). (2) In his statement of the facts of the case (narratio), Tertullus 
brings two charges against Paul: he is an agitator among Jews all 
over the world, and he is a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes 
(v. 5). Tertullus focuses on political charges, in particular on the 
charge of sedition (otdotc, Lat. seditio), which, if proven, was 
serious and would warrant a death sentence. (3) The confirmation 
of the charges (confirmatio or probatio) is seen in Paul’s desecration 
of the temple in Jerusalem and in his arrest by the Jewish 
authorities (v. 6). Thus, while Tertullus’s charges were political, his 
supporting evidence was theological. (4) In the conclusion of his 
speech (peroratio), Tertullus appeals to Felix to examine Paul 
himself and expresses confidence that Felix will confirm the 
veracity of the charges (v. 8). While the exordium is of standard 
length, the narratio and the confirmatio are summaries. 


Paul’s speech in 24:10-21, his seventh, also consists of four parts. 
(1) In the exordium, Paul acknowledges Felix’s judicial experience in 
Judea and expresses his eagerness to defend himself before Felix (v. 
10). (2) In the succinct narratio, Paul describes his visit to 
Jerusalem twelve days earlier, whose purpose was to worship God 
(v. 11). (3) The confirmatio (probatio) advances three proofs for 
Paul’s innocence: he was not involved in any disputes, he did not 
organize crowds, and the charges brought against him have not 
been proven (vv. 12-13). (4) The refutation (refutatio), the longest 


section of the speech, specifically answers the charges that 
Tertullus, the high priest, and the members of the Sanhedrin have 
brought against him (vv. 14-21). While Tertullus brought two 
political charges against Paul, which rested on theological evidence, 
Paul reduces the charges to a theological one: his affirmation of the 
resurrection, an issue that divided the members of the Sanhedrin. 


In Depth: Reports of Court Proceedings 


Over 250 papyri dated to the period of the early Roman 
Empire containing official court proceedings make it 
possible to ascertain how court proceedings described in 
literary sources and how forensic speeches outlined in 
rhetorical handbooks “worked” in actual practice.3 
Speeches given during court proceedings were recorded 
by an official in the form of direct discourse (oratio recta), 
taken down in shorthand in the courtroom and 
summarized by the scribe as oratio recta after the 
proceedings. This practice explains the approximately 
similar length of the speeches in Acts 24-26, which are 


summaries. Such records were regarded as accurate 
reports of what had been said in court. 


Defendants had access to certified copies of official 
documents, including the legal petition that initiated the 
court proceedings, records of the proceedings that had 
been resumed, and the verdict. Legal assistants to the 
rhetor prepared briefs, called “N”-documents,* which 
presented a summary of the facts of the case (narratio) and 
sometimes included the name of the clients, the proofs 
(confirmatio), and the conclusion (peroratio). The absence 
of the introduction (the captatio benevolentiae in the 
exordium) suggests that this part of the speech was 
composed by the rhetor himself. 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Trial before Governor Antonius Felix (24:1-23) 
A. The Initiation of Trial Proceedings by Ananias the 
High Priest (24:1-2b) 


1. The arrival of Paul’s accusers (24:1a-e) 
2. The filing of charges against Paul (24:1f) 
3. The summons of Paul (24:2a) 
4. The prosecution by Tertullus (24:2b) 
B. Tertullus’s Speech for the Prosecution (24:2c-8) 
1. Address (exordium) (24:2c-4) 
a. Affirmation of Felix’s success as governor of Judea 
(24:2d-h) 
b. Expression of gratitude on the behalf of the Jewish 
people (24:3) 
c. Promise of brevity (24:4a-b) 
d. Appeal to Felix’s graciousness (24:4c) 
2. The facts of the case: The charges against Paul 
(narratio) (24:5) 
a. The accused is an agitator among Jews all over the 
world (24:5a-e) 
b. The accused is a ringleader of the sect of the 
Nazarenes (24:5f) 
3. The confirmation of the charges (confirmatio) (24:6) 
a. The accused has desecrated the temple (24:6a) 
b. The arrest of the accused by the Jewish authorities 
in Jerusalem (24:6b) 
4. Conclusion (peroratio) (24:8) 
a. Appeal to Felix to examine Paul himself (24:8a) 
b. Expression of confidence that Felix will confirm the 
veracity of the charges (24:8b-c) 
C. The Confirmation of Tertullus’s Charges by the 
Jewish Leaders (24:9) 
1. The public appearance of the Jewish authorities 
(24:9a) 
2. The confirmation of Tertullus’s charges by the Jewish 
authorities (24:9b) 
D. Paul’s Defense before Felix (24:10-21) 
1. Felix’s permission that Paul begins his defense 
(24:10a) 
2. Paul begins his defense (24:10b) 
3. Paul’s defense speech (24:10c-21) 
a. Address (exordium) (24:10c-f) 
i. Acknowledgment of Felix’s judicial experience in 
Judea (24:10c-e) 


ii. Expression of eagerness to defend himself before 
Felix (24:10f) 
b. The facts of the case (narratio) (24:11) 
i. Paul’s visit to Jerusalem twelve days earlier 
(24:11a-c) 
ii. The purpose of that visit (24:11d) 
c. Proofs of Paul’s innocence (confirmatio) (24:12-13) 
i. He was not involved in any disputes (24:12a-c) 
ii. He did not organize crowds (24:12d-f) 
iii. The charges brought against him have not been 
proven (24:13) 
d. Refutation of the charges (refutatio) (24:14-18) 
i. Refutation of the charge of being a ringleader of 
the Nazarenes (24:14-16) 
ii. Refutation of the charge of having desecrated the 
temple (24:17-18) 
e. Conclusion (peroratio) (24:19-21) 
i. Protest concerning the absence of the Jews from 
Asia (24:19) 
ii. Protest concerning the absence of proof of a 
crime committed in Jerusalem (24:20) 
iii. Assertion of one possible charge against him: 
Belief in the resurrection (24:21) 
E. The Adjournment of the Trial by Felix (24:22) 
1. The adjournment of the trial proceedings (24:22a-c) 
2. Promise of a decision at the time of the arrival of 
Claudius Lysias (24:22e-h) 
F. The Terms of Pauls Imprisonment in Caesarea 
(24:23) 
1. Paul kept in custody (24:23a-b) 
2. Paul granted freedom while in custody (24:23c-e) 
a. Paul can receive friends (24:23c-d) 
b. Paul can receive provisions (24:23e) 
I. The Imprisonment in Caesarea during the 
Governorship of Felix (24:24-27) 
A. The Private Conversations between Paul and Felix 
(24:24-26) 
1. The arrival of Felix and his wife, Drusilla (24:24a-c) 
2. Felix’s summons to hear Paul (24:24d-e) 
3. Paul’s discourse (24:24f-25c) 


a. Faith in Jesus the Messiah (24:24f) 
b. Righteousness granted by God through Jesus 
(24:25a) 
c. Self-control demanded by God (24:25b) 
d. Judgment at the resurrection of the righteous and 
the unrighteous (24:25c) 
4. Felix’s uneasiness (24:25d) 
5. Felix’s promise of further conversation (24:25e-h) 
6. Felix’s expectation of receiving a bribe (24:26a-b) 
7. Felix’s frequent conversations with Paul (24:26c-e) 
B. The Confinement of Paul for Two Years until Felix Is 
Replaced by Festus (24:27) 
1. The passing of two years (24:27a) 
2. Felix’s replacement by Festus (24:27b) 
3. Felix’s desire to please the Jews (24:27c) 
4. Paul’s continued custody (24:27d-e) 


Explanation of the Text 


24:1-2c Five days later the high priest Ananias came down 
with some of the elders and an attorney, a certain Tertullus, 
and they brought formal charges against Paul before the 
governor. After Paul had been summoned, Tertullus began to 
accuse him as follows (usta SE mévTE ńuépaç Kateßn O 
dpxlepevs Avaviag pETA NPEOBLTERWV TIVMV Kal PNTOpoG 
TEpTUAAOU TIVÖG, OlTIVES EvepäAvioav TH Nyeuövi KaTa TOD 
TlavAov. KANGEVTOG SE AVTOD Üpčato Katnyopeiv ó TEpTVAAOG 
A€ywv). Luke sets the scene of Paul’s trial before Felix with 
chronological and geographical comments that tie the episode of 
Paul’s trial in Caesarea before the Roman governor to the previous 
episode. The high priest Ananias and “some of the elders”5 arrive in 
Caesarea “five days later,” i.e., five days after Paul’s arrival; they 
travel down from Jerusalem in the Judean hills to Caesarea on the 
coast. 


After removing Paul from Jerusalem in a hastily arranged ride 
during the night, Claudius Lysias, the commander of the garrison, 
had informed the Jewish authorities that they would have to 
present their charges against Paul before the governor in Caesarea. 
Luke’s comment implies that Ananias and the Jewish officials left 
Jerusalem more or less immediately after Paul’s transfer, traveling 


the 60 miles (100 km.) to Caesarea either on foot (four days) or on 
horses (two days). They would have needed as least one full day in 
Caesarea to arrange for a meeting with the governor and to lodge 
the petition to initiate trial proceedings against Paul. 


The high priest and the Jewish officials arrived with Tertullus, 
described as an “attorney” (PrjTopog), a term that designates the 
“public speaker” or “orator” and can thus describe, in a court 
setting, both the judge and the advocate—the latter speaking either 
as prosecutor or as lawyer for the defense.6 The participation of 
legal counsel who knew the law and who had rhetorical expertise 
was not obligatory in the Roman legal system, but it was permitted. 
Thus, Ananias and the elders present their charges with the help of 
Tertullus, an otherwise unknown advocate. Tertullus possibly had 
represented members of the Jewish elite before Felix in the past. 
The presence of a legal and rhetorical expert underlines the 
importance of the case for Ananias and the Sanhedrin, who perhaps 
sense that they are at a disadvantage in prosecuting a Roman 
citizen in front of a Roman governor.” The absence of legal counsel 
for Paul implies that he is able, and willing, to defend himself. 


Ananias and members of the lay aristocracy, together with 
Tertullus, have met with the governor to formulate “formal 
charges” against Paul (v. 1f). If extant documentary evidence is any 
guide, it can be assumed that this petition, which aimed at 
initiating legal proceedings, follows the normal divisions of a 
courtroom speech, with an introduction (exordium), a statement of 
the facts of the case (narratio), the proofs (confirmatio), and a 
conclusion (peroratio).8 This formal deposition is made in Paul’s 
absence. Since the high priest, the highest representative of the 
Jewish population of the province, is bringing charges against Paul, 
the governor probably does not have much choice in accepting the 
case, even if the letter from Lysias in Jerusalem (23:26-30) alerted 
him to the fact that the dispute is about questions of the Jewish law 
(in which he is not competent) and that no crime has been 
committed to warrant a capital charge. 


After Felix has accepted the petition to initiate legal proceedings, 
Paul is summoned from the place of his custody in the praetorium 
(cf. 23:35) to stand trial (v. 2a), which takes place perhaps on the 
same day that the charges were officially introduced by Ananias 
and accepted by Felix, although the trial may have taken place a 


few days later. 


24:2d-h “We have enjoyed a long period of peace through 
your governorship, and reforms have been carried out for this 
nation through your foresight” (noAAAG eipfvng TUyxavovtEesc 
Sta ood Kal SLOPIWHÄTWV yLVOLEVWV TH EHVEL TOUTW SLA TÄG ofG 
mpovoiac). Tertullus begins his speech (vv. 2c-8) with the 
customary exordium (vv. 2c-4), which consists mostly of a captatio 
benevolentiae, an introduction in papyrus petitions that seeks “to 
win the goodwill of the prefect by drawing his attention to an 
aspect of his own judicial and administrative competence which 
made him highly suited to hear a particular case, rather than have 
it referred to a subordinate official for a jury trial.” Tertullus 
praises Felix for the manner in which he has carried out his 
imperium in the province of Judea. 


First, Tertullus acknowledges that Felix has established “peace” 
(eipnvn), i.e., law and order, which the Jews have enjoyed for “a 
long period.” Maintaining law and order was the most basic and the 
most important task of a Roman governor. While there is evidence 
suggesting that the enmity and hatred of the Jews in Judea against 
the Romans increased during Felix’s governorship, resulting in 
internal unrest and a deteriorating political situation,10 Tertullus’s 
statement is not mere flattery. Felix had recently suppressed a 
rebellion of an Egyptian prophet who had threatened Jerusalem 
with thousands of supporters,!! and he had captured Eleazar, the 
leader of the “dagger bearers,” crucifying many of his followers. 
While many ordinary Jews were less than excited about Felix’s 
governorship, the Jewish leaders in Jerusalem certainly appreciated 
that he had saved their capital. Tertullus thus acknowledges Felix’s 
maintaining law and order. 


Second, Tertullus acknowledges that Felix has demonstrated 
“foresight” (mpovola), i.e., thoughtful planning and management, 
when he carried out “reforms” of legal ordinances that benefited the 
Jewish nation (£8voc), perhaps as regards the cooperation between 
the Jewish authorities in the Sanhedrin and the Roman provincial 
government, or with regard to the administration of the temple. The 
virtue of foresight or providence is repeatedly mentioned in legal 
papyri and in descriptions of rulers. While the background of 
Tertullus’s statement in specific legal reforms during Felix’s tenure 
as governor of Judea remains unclear, his comment seems to have 


been justified, for Ummidius Quadratus, the governor of Syria, had 
appointed Felix to assist Claudius in deciding a legal matter 
regarding the Samaritans, which had resulted in Jonathan, the high 
priest in AD 36-37, asking Claudius to appoint Felix as governor of 
Judea.12 


Besides praising Felix for his competent governorship, this 
opening point is a clever choice since the two virtues of “peace” and 
“foresight” through legal reforms take up points that are intimately 
related to Paul’s case, who is accused of disturbing the peace among 
the Jewish people—the very peace that Felix has managed to 
establish (v. 5). 


24:3 We accept this in every way and everywhere, most 
excellent Felix, with utmost gratitude (nävrn TE Kal tavtayov 
anodsexyoueba, Kpdtiote DAA, puetà mdons evxaploTtiac). 
Tertullus asserts that Felix’s competent administration of the 
province was a source of genuine gratitude that was absolute 
(nävtn; “in every way”), universal (navtaxoÜ; “everywhere”), and 
complete (stdons; “utmost”). The “we” implied in the verb, whose 
present tense underlines the ongoing, current appreciation of Felix’s 
governorship, should be connected with the aristocratic elite, who 
had come to accept the Roman imperial government and who were 
grateful for governors with whom they could work together. 
Laudatory titles such as “most excellent” (KpäTLoTE) are customary 
in the introduction of legal petitions addressing government 
officials. 


24:4 Since I do not want to impose on you any longer, I beg 
you to hear us briefly with your customary graciousness (iva ôè 
un esl mwAeidv oe EyKönto, TMapakKaAG aKotoal of Nav 
OUVTOLWS Ti of émtetkeia). Tertullus concludes his introduction 
with the promise of brevity. He assures the governor that he does 
not want to “impose”!3 on his time and promises to speak “briefly.” 
Brevity (brevitas) was an ideal of rhetoric,1* which was apparently 
“an ideal more often praised than practiced.”!5 Since references to 
self-imposed brevity could function as a form of insinuatio, implying 
that one could provide further information, rhetorically informed 
readers of Luke may see here “the hint of an incipient attack against 
Paul.”!6 The last phrase of the exordium again compliments Felix, as 
Tertullus appeals to his “customary graciousness.” 


24:5 We have, in fact, found this man to be a public enemy, 
one who causes riots among all the Jews throughout the world, 
and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes (eUpdvTEes yap TOV 
ävõpa TOUTOV AOWOV Kal KLVOUVTa OTÜDELG ÄOLV TOTS ToVSaiolc 
TOIG KaTA THY OLKOLHEVNV IMPWTOOTÄTNV TE THIS THV NaCwpaiwv 
aipgoews). The statement of the facts of the case (narratio) in v. 5 
focuses on two charges that Ananias and the Jewish elite, through 
their advocate Tertullus, bring against Paul.!” The first charge 
asserts that Paul is a “public enemy” (Aouyıöc); the Greek term 
means “being diseased” or “pestilential” when used for birds of 
prey; when used of human beings, the term means “public menace” 
or “public enemy.”!8 This description implies that Paul has exerted 
a pernicious, destructive influence, infecting like a pest the Jewish 
people with his dangerous activities. 


Tertullus then explains the metaphor: Paul has caused riots 
among “all the Jews throughout the world.” The term used for 
Paul’s activities—“riots” (otdoetc)—denotes uprisings, revolts, and 
rebellions that threaten the civil harmony and peaceful conduct that 
Roman governors are responsible for maintaining. The transposition 
of the religious charges (21:28; also 23:29 in Lysias’ letter) into 
political charges is not necessarily a clever tactical move or an 
intentional distortion of the facts. The religious accusations are 
present in the background, as the second charge (v. 5f) 
demonstrates. Moreover, Paul’s missionary work in numerous cities 
of the Jewish diaspora had regularly provoked controversies that 
disturbed the harmony and peace not only of the various local 
Jewish communities but also of the cities themselves, as Luke’s 
readers know all too well (who, however, would regard the charge 
as spurious since it was local Jews who triggered the tumults, such 
as recently in the Jerusalem temple). The comparison of a riot 
(otdotc; Lat. tumultus) with a disease is a common theme of Greco- 
Roman legal language. 


The charge of seditio diminishes the possibility that the Jews can 
influence the course of the trial, since causing riots is a crime that 
only the governor can examine. At the same time the charge of 
seditio puts Paul in the awkward situation of having to defend 
himself against a charge that on the surface seems plausible. 
Wherever he went, dissension (at least in the Jewish communities) 
followed, and it would be difficult to explain to the governor that 


his preaching and teaching did not result in the tumults. While the 
charge that Paul acted contrary to the law, which the Corinthian 
Jews brought against Paul before Gallio, the governor of Achaia, 
could be interpreted either in political or in religious terms (18:13), 
the charge of seditio was exclusively political and could not simply 
be dismissed by Felix, particularly as Tertullus had praised him in 
the captatio benevolentiae for his maintenance of law and order (v. 
2c-d). 

The second charge accuses Paul of being a “ringleader” 
(mpwTOotatys) of the sect of the Nazarenes.19 The Greek term 
literally means “one who stands first”; in a military context it 
designates “the first man on the right of a line,” a right-hand man 
or a man who stands in the front rank (LSJ). Used metaphorically, 
the term describes a person who is the chief or leader of a group. 


The term translated as “sect” (alipgotc) has a neutral sense 
denoting “a group that holds tenets distinctive to it” and thus a 
“party, school, faction.”2° The followers of Jesus did not use the 
term as a self-designation (cf. 24:14). This fact, and the context in 
which Tertullus uses the term, suggests here a derogatory meaning: 
Paul is accused of leading a faction from which the religious and 
political leadership of the Jews distance themselves. While 
establishing local assemblies with regular meetings was a potential 
problem given the suspicious attitude of some emperors concerning 
voluntary associations, the connection between Paul’s group, 
labeled here as “Nazarenes” (NaCwpaiou),2! and Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was crucified by the Roman governor twenty-seven years 
earlier, explains the seriousness of the second charge. 


In other words, Tertullus charges Paul with leading a party that 
pledges devotion to a man executed by the Roman authorities as a 
teacher who (allegedly) seduced the people and falsely claimed to 
be the king of the Jews.22 Whether or not Tertullus is alluding 
directly to the charges against Jesus brought by the Jewish 
authorities to Pontius Pilate that led to Jesus “the Nazarene” being 
executed, the fact of Paul’s leadership of this troublesome group is 
presented as a crime that needs to be punished. 


24:6 He even tried to desecrate the temple, and so we arrested 
him (öç Kai TO iepdov E£nelpaoev PBEBnA@oat öv kal 
éKpatnoauev). The proofs (confirmatio) for the high priest’s case 


against Paul, conveyed through Tertullus, seem to be given in v. 6. 
The first proof for establishing the veracity of the charge that Paul 
is a ringleader of the Nazarenes is the “fact” that he tried to profane 
the temple. Tertullus argues that Paul has brought his activities 
from the Jewish communities “throughout the world” to Jerusalem. 
If accepted as fact, Felix would have to take the Jewish demand for 
Paul’s summary execution seriously, particularly if he feared 
Claudius’s wrath that had been communicated to the governor in 
Egypt (cf. v. 5). 


As noted earlier, Tertullus asserts not that Paul actually defiled 
the temple (cf. 21:28), but that he “tried” (€mgipaoev) to desecrate 
the temple. A desecrated temple can no longer be used for sacrifices 
and worship until the temple has again been sanctified. While this 
seems a “milder form of the accusation,”23 it does not improve 
Paul’s legal position since the Jews can present their intervention as 
a preventive measure taken just in time.24 Also, Paul now has to 
prove not only that he had not actually desecrated the temple but 
that he had harbored no intentions of profaning the temple, a 
subjective charge difficult to rebut. 


The second proof Tertullus offers is the intervention of the Jewish 
authorities: Paul’s attempt to desecrate the temple is proven by the 
fact that he was arrested. Considering the situation of the trial and 
his role in the legal proceedings before the governor, it is 
understandable (from the Jewish leaders’ point of view) that 
Tertullus omits any mention that Paul was arrested in the middle of 
a tumult caused by Jews from the province of Asia, and that Paul’s 
life was saved by the intervention of the Roman commander of the 
garrison in the Antonia Fortress. 


There is no criticism of Roman behavior in Tertullus’s speech, as 
some assume.25 The suggestion that Tertullus asserts Jewish legal 
jurisdiction ignores the legal strategy of Tertullus, who asserts that 
Paul is guilty of a serious crime that demands summary execution 
rather than merely Paul’s extradition to the Jewish authorities. 
Also, if Acts 24 indeed reports a trial rather than a preliminary 
hearing, Tertullus’s legal strategy has to be evaluated in the context 
of the proceedings of a court in session in which the governor has to 
pronounce a verdict on the case as presented to him. Tertullus, true 
to his role as advocate of the accusers, does everything in his power 
to make it more difficult for Paul to defend himself. 


24:8 “When you examine him yourself, you will be able to 
ascertain the charges that we are bringing against him” (nap 
od Suvijon aUTÖG AvaKpivac nEpi NÄVTWV TOUTWV ExtyV@Vvat WV 
NHEIS Katnyopoðuev avtovd). Tertullus concludes his speech 
(peroratio) with an appeal to Felix to examine Paul himself; he is 
confident that Felix will confirm the charges against Paul. He 
expects, in agreement with Roman criminal law, that the accused 
will admit his guilt in cross-examination by the judge, and that his 
guilt will be established by witnesses. The latter is the point of the 
next verse. 


24:9 The Jews also joined in the attack, asserting that all this 
was true (ovveré0evto è Kal oi Tovsatolt PAOKOVTES Tata 
oUTwso Exew). The term “the Jews” refers to the high priest, 
Ananias, and the representatives of the lay aristocracy who have 
come to Caesarea as Paul’s accusers (v. 1). They join in the attack; 
i.e., they provide testimony for the charges that Paul has caused 
riots among Jews all over the world and that he is a ringleader of 
the Nazarenes. While Luke provides no details, there is no doubt 
that the Jewish authorities are seeking to confirm Tertullus’s 
assertion that Paul desecrated the temple and that the Jewish 
leadership was instrumental in arresting him (cf. vv. 5-6). 


24:10 When the governor motioned to him to speak, Paul 
replied: “Knowing that you have been a judge over this nation 
for many years, I cheerfully defend myself against these 
charges” (änexkplon TE ó MaŬAoc vevoavtos aUTW TOD ÅyEHÓVOÇ 
EVEL: EK MOAAOV ETHV ÖVTa OE KpLTV TH EOVEL TOUTW 
ELOTÄNEVOG EVOUVLWG TA TEPL EUaUTOD AnOAOCyODLAL. Luke’s 
report of Paul’s defense (vv. 10-21) begins with Felix’s signaling to 
Paul that he may now speak in his own defense. The exordium (v. 
10c-f) is succinct. (1) Paul acknowledges in a captatio benevolentiae 
Felix’s expertise as a judge (Kpttr\s) with respect to the Jewish 
nation. Governors had judicial responsibilities and experience, and 
Felix was no exception. The assertion that Felix has had judicial 
experience “for many years” is not merely “flowery language.”26 
While Felix was governor of Judea only since AD 52, i.e., since five 
years at the time of Paul’s trial in May AD 57, he had earlier ruled 
Samaria under Cumanus and thus held office in the region for eight 
or nine years, and his marriage to Drusilla, the youngest daughter 


of King Agrippa I, would have given him “an unusual degree of 
knowledge of Jewish affairs.”27 


(2) Paul expresses his eagerness to defend himself before Felix 
against the charges that Tertullus, Ananias, and the members of the 
Jewish aristocracy have presented, precisely because Felix has 
experience and expertise in Jewish affairs. This point hints that Paul 
will present the charges leveled against him as a religious dispute 
over matters of the Jewish faith. Paul is much less flattering in his 
introduction than Tertullus. At the same time he displays the 
confidence that an orator was encouraged to adopt,28 that Felix will 
understand the arguments presented in Paul’s defense 
(AnoAoyoünaı) and will pronounce a just verdict as the judge 
overseeing the trial. 


24:11 You can ascertain that it is not more than twelve days 
since I went to Jerusalem in order to worship (Svvayeévov oou 
émtyv@vat ÖTL OV mAgiouc eioiv LOL Hugpat SWSEKa åp’ NG 
AVEßnv npookuvýowv Eig TepovooAnNu). Paul’s narratio is brief and 
to the point.2% He arrived in Jerusalem not more than twelve days 
ago, and the purpose of his visit was to worship. The temporal 
reference suggests to Felix that it should be easy for him to 
“ascertain” (Entyv@vaı) the truth about what happened since it was 
so recent. The reference to twelve days may also imply that this was 
hardly a sufficient time period in which one can organize a 
rebellion. 


The reckoning of the “twelve days” has generated some 
discussion. Luke’s narrative provides the following chronology: 
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Three suggestions for reckoning the twelve days have been made. 
(1) The twelve days are the result of the addition of the figures 
given in 21:27 and 24:1.31 (2) The twelve days refer to the time 
Paul spent in Jerusalem; the twelfth day is the day he was 
transferred to Caesarea.32 (3) The twelve days relate to the time 
between Paul’s arrival in Jerusalem and his arrest in the temple.33 
The last suggestion seems most plausible: Paul’s visit to Jerusalem 
was motivated by the desire to worship in the temple (not to 
organize a rebellion), an activity that was interrupted when the 
Roman authorities took him into custody. 


Paul does not refer to the charge that his allegedly criminal 
activities have taken place all over the world. He speaks only of his 
visit to Jerusalem, presumably because events in other provinces 
are outside of Felix’s jurisdiction, and because Felix can only 
investigate events that took place in the Jewish capital.34 Paul 
resists the broadening of the charges to all Jewish communities in 
the “world,” which would be unfavorable for his case. Paul affirms 
that his visit to Jerusalem was innocent: he went to Jerusalem in 
order to worship (mpookuviowv); i.e., he came as a pilgrim for 
purely religious reasons when he went to the temple (cf. 21:26). 


24:12-13 They did not find me arguing with anyone in the 
temple or organizing a crowd either in the synagogues or in 
the city. Neither can they prove to you the charges that they 
now bring against me (kai ote év TH iep@ EÜPOV HE mpdc Ttva 
SlaveyOuEvov N EnloTaolv OLOÜVTA ÖXAOL ovUTE EV Taic 
ovvaywyais OUÜTE KATA TNV NOALV, OVSE napaoTfoaL SUvavtat 
VOL TEPL WV vuvÌ KaTnyopoüoiv uov). Paul proves his innocence in 
the confirmatio (or probatio) with three points. (1) He was not 
involved in any disputes when he was in Jerusalem. When the 
Jewish authorities came upon Paul in the temple, he was not 
“arguing” (StaAeyOuevov) with anyone on political or theological 
issues. Since the verb “arguing” is a standard one Paul uses to 
describe his preaching and teaching,35 his assertion can be 
interpreted as stating that during the twelve days he was in 
Jerusalem before he was detained, he did not teach anywhere in the 
city. 

(2) Paul was not “organizing” a crowd in the synagogues of 
Jerusalem (cf. 6:9) or anywhere else in the city. Thus, he is not 
guilty of sedition (otdotc). The reference to multiple locations—the 


temple, the synagogues, the city—responds to Tertullus’s charge 
that Paul is a contagious disease and causes riots among the Jewish 
people (v. 5). The emphasis on the temple, mentioned first, 
corresponds to the charge that he was trying to desecrate the 
temple (v. 6). 


(3) The evidence given by his accusers before Felix have not 
proven the charges they brought against him.3¢ Despite the fact that 
he was in Jerusalem for twelve days before his arrest by the Jewish 
authorities, they have failed to provide proof for their charges. At 
the same time it should be noted that the legal strategy of Paul’s 
accusers is successful: their rather general accusations are difficult 
to prove, but they are also difficult to disprove; despite Paul 
insistence that he is innocent, he is not officially declared innocent 
and released by Felix.37 


24:14 But I admit to you that I worship the God of our fathers 
according to the Way, which they call a sect; I believe 
everything laid down by the Law or written in the Prophets 
(OuoAOYG È TOUTS COL STL KATA THV OSOV MV Aéyovotv aïpeotv, 
OUTWS AATPEVW TH TATPWW HEM mloTEVWV ÄOL TOIG KATA TOV 
vopov Kal TOIG EV TOŤ npopýtTatç yeypaupévorç). Paul begins his 
refutatio (vv. 14-18) with Tertullus’s second charge, namely, that he 
is a criminal ringleader of the party of the Nazarenes (v. 5f). Paul 
readily admits that he indeed belongs to the followers of Jesus, thus 
taking the wind out of his accuser’s sails.38 He confesses that he 
worships God “according to the Way” (Katü tiv 080v), which the 
Jews call “a sect” (aipgotc; see on v. 5). For Paul, as for the other 
followers of Jesus, the worship (Aatpevw) of God is now 
fundamentally and irrevocably connected with Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah, whose life, death, resurrection, and exaltation constitute 
the only “way” to salvation, and who is thus Savior and Lord. 


The placement of this statement at the beginning of the 6tt clause 
emphasizes the significance of Paul’s “admission” (tovTO is also 
emphatic). Paul begins his defense by defining the real issue at 
stake in the case that the Jewish leaders bring against him. He 
rejects the negative connotations of the term “sect” because he 
believes that the group of Jesus’ followers is more than just another 
Jewish party such as the Pharisees and Sadducees (each of which 
Josephus describes as a aipeotc): the followers of Jesus are the true 
people of God pure and simple, “and its way is the halakah for all 


Israel.”39 At the same time Paul insists that the “Way” to worship 
and to salvation—the “Way” on which Jesus’ followers walk—does 
not lead him outside of Judaism. He has not abandoned Jewish 
monotheism; he continues to worship “the God of our fathers,” i.e., 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Exod 3:16), albeit in a new 
way. 

Paul’s next argument to disprove he is the criminal ringleader of 
a Jewish party points to his commitment to the Scriptures. He 
believes everything that is laid down by the Law (the Torah) and 
everything written in the Prophets (npopfitau), i.e., in these two 
sections of the Hebrew Scriptures. The Old Testament continues to 
be normative for Paul, as it is for his accusers. He is not an enemy 
of the Jewish people, advancing teachings that lead the people 
astray and cause riots. This argument begins a section in which Paul 
insists he has been leading a blameless life as a conservative Jew 
(vv. 14e-18c), which is in rhetorical terms an appeal to ethos, i.e., 
character. Appeal to one’s past character belonged to the arguments 
from probability: Paul argues that being who he is, it is unlikely 
that he is guilty of sedition.4° 


24:15 I have a hope in God, a hope that they themselves also 
accept, that there will be a resurrection of both the righteous 
and the unrighteous (¿Axia éywv Eis TOV Beòv v Kal avTol 
OVTOL mpOodséXOVTAL, Avdotaow HEAAELV Eoeodaı Stkaiwv TE Kat 
aSikwv). Paul’s third argument in refuting the charge that he is a 
criminal ringleader is an affirmation of his belief in the resurrection 
of the dead. A foundational belief of his faith in Israel’s God, which 
he shares with the Jewish people, is the hope that the dead will 
rise. The term translated “hope” (€Amic) denotes “the looking 
forward to something with some reason for confidence respecting 
fulfillment.”41 The basis for the expectation of a resurrection of the 
dead is a set of passages in Scripture. 42 


Paul goes on to claim that his accusers share his belief in and 
expectation of the resurrection of the dead. If Ananias or any of the 
other accusers shared the Sadducean rejection of the belief in the 
(literal) resurrection of the dead, Paul might be challenging them 
with his assertion in v. 15b to enter into a theological debate (as in 
the Sanhedrin, cf. 23:6-10). This would demonstrate beyond doubt 
to the governor that the dispute was indeed about theological 
matters and questions related to the interpretation of the Scriptures. 


Belief in the resurrection of the righteous and the unrighteous 
implies belief in the day of judgment, when God will reward the 
righteous (ikaro and punish the unrighteous (GStKou cf. Dan 
12:2).43 This description of the judgment day implies a warning to 
his accusers, whose charges Paul regards as false: Exod 23:1 LXX 
stipulates that one must “not accept a groundless report” and “not 
consent with the unjust person to be an unjust witness [Wdptuc 
G5tKoc]”; Lev 19:15 warns not to act unjustly (GétKov) in matters 
of judgment, demanding to judge fellow Israelites with justice (v 
Stkatoovvn); and Deut 19:15-21 stipulates that an “malicious 
witness” (udpTus KOG; 19:16, 18) shall be executed. 


Paul’s affirmation of the hope of the resurrection of the dead, 
which disproves the accusation that he is the leader of a new sect 
whose teachings contradict the faith of the fathers, provides at the 
same time a transition to the refutation of Tertullus’s first charge, 
that Paul is an enemy of the Jewish people fomenting rebellion. 
Paul believes there is a difference between right and wrong, just 
and unjust, and he will not do anything that would render the day 
of resurrection of the dead, for him, a day of judgment for having 
acted against God’s people. 


24:16 Therefore always I do my best to have a clear conscience 
before God and before people (v TOUTW Kal aVTdG doKd) 
ånpóokorov ovveldnow EXEiv mpòç TOV HEÖV Kal TOUG 
AVEPWIOULG SLA avtög). The refutation of Tertullus’s first charge 
(vv. 16-18) begins with Paul’s affirmation that he does his best to 
have a clear conscience. The adjective translated as “clear” 
(Anp6oKonov) can denote “not causing offense,” in which case is 
Paul asserting that the purpose of his consistent endeavor to live his 
life before God and the people consists in his effort to make sure 
that his conscience (ovveidnotc; see on 23:1) will not accuse him of 
transgressing God’s commands or sinning against the people. The 
adjective can also denote “being without fault because of not giving 
offense, undamaged, blameless,” which suggests the point that 
Paul’s conscience guides him unfailingly in his relationships with 
God and people. 


The reference to both God and “people”44 underlines the 
seriousness of Paul’s affirmation: because of the reality of the 
resurrection of the dead and of the coming day of judgment, he is 
absolutely honest as regards his past behavior. The expression 


“always” demonstrates the consistency of his behavior. His faith in 
the God of the fathers (v. 14b), his commitment to the Law and the 
Prophets (v. 14e-g), and his belief in the resurrection (v. 15) do not 
allow for any exceptions in which God’s will or the welfare of the 
people are not the criterion of his behavior—nor does the fact that 
he is a follower of Jesus (v. 14c). 


24:17 After an absence of several years, I came to bring alms 
to my nation and to present offerings (8U étHv È mAELOVaV 
¿aenuooúvaç NOMOWV giç TO EOVOG LOL mapeyevounv Kal 
mpoopopdc). The second point of Paul’s refutation of Tertullus’s 
charge that Paul is an enemy of the Jewish people and a man who 
foments rebellion addresses the purpose of his visit to Jerusalem. 
Paul asserts that he was absent from Jerusalem for several years, 
implying perhaps that his activities over many years were outside of 
the jurisdiction of either the Sanhedrin or the governor of Judea. 
The period between his last visit to Jerusalem (18:22) in AD 51 and 
his most recent visit (21:17) in AD 57 lasted six years, or in Jewish 
reckoning seven years, if the years of these two visits are both 
counted as full years.45 


Paul came to Jerusalem not to organize a riot but in order to offer 
alms.46 The term translated as “alms” (€Aenpoovvat) refers to 
benevolent giving, generally of money, to meet a specific or a 
general need. The recipient of the alms is “my nation” (TO &8vog 
uov), i.e., for the benefit of the Jewish people. Most commentators 
see this statement as a veiled reference to the collection Paul had 
organized in the churches he had established.47 If so, the expression 
“my nation” refers specifically to the Jewish believers in the 
Jerusalem church. Luke’s reticence in including a fuller description 
of the collection may find its explanation in the possibility “that at 
Paul’s trial it was misrepresented as an improper diversion of 
money that ought to have swelled the Jerusalem temple tax, and 
Luke judged it wise to refer to it only in the most general terms.” 48 
The bringing of alms to Jerusalem was not a crime;49 rather, it 
demonstrated Paul’s loyalty to the Jewish people. 


The third argument of Paul’s refutation of Tertullus’s first charge 
addresses more specifically the purpose of his visit to the temple in 
whose outer court he had been arrested. Paul explains that he came 
to present (sacrificial) offerings (tpoo@opai) in connection with the 
purification of the four Jewish Christian men (21:26, where the 


singular Ĥ mpoo@opd is used); i.e., he paid the expenses for the 
sacrifices that the four men had to offer (21:23-24). Neither the 
purpose of his visit to the temple nor his activities there posed any 
threat to anybody. 


24:18 While I was doing this, they found me in the temple, 
ritually pure, without any crowd or disturbance (év aic edpdv 
ue Nyvlopevov Ev TH lEPW OÙ pETA ÖXAOL OVSE ETA BOpUBOV). 
Paul’s fourth argument in refuting Tertullus’s charge that Paul was 
an enemy of the Jewish people and a man causing riots affirms that 
when he was in the temple presenting offerings, he was in a state of 
ritual purity (fyvloueévov; perfect participle). Purification rites, 
which generally consisted in ritual immersion in an immersion pool 
(miqweh), were necessary not only for Jewish pilgrims coming from 
abroad but for any Jew who had attracted various kinds of 
impurity. For the ritual purity in view here see 21:24, 26. Paul 
cannot be accused of profaning the temple or even of having 
attempted to desecrate the temple, as his accusers allege (v. 6). 


Paul’s fifth and final argument is the affirmation that he was 
quite innocuous when he was involved in presenting offerings in a 
state of purity. When the Jews “found” him in the temple, he was 
neither surrounded by “any crowd” nor stationed close to a 
“disturbance.” The fact that there was both a crowd and a 
disturbance (cf. 21:34) was a subsequent development that had 
nothing to do with his activities in the temple; he was worshiping 
and presenting offerings, not organizing a crowd or causing a 
disturbance. 


24:19 There are some Jews from the province of Asia, 
however, who ought to be here before you and bring charges, 
if they have anything against me (tıvèç è And tç Aolag 
Tovsaiot, oùs Set Ext 000 mapeivat Kal katnyopetv et TL EXOLEV 
npòç ué). Paul’s conclusion (peroratio) in vv. 19-21 emphasizes 
three points. First, Paul protests that the people who should be 
accusing him are Jews from the province of Asia. This is a major 
weakness of the case of Tertullus and the Sanhedrin. They cannot 
produce the Jews who were eyewitnesses to his presence in the 
temple, who accused him of teaching against the Jewish people and 
of desecrating the temple, starting the commotion that eventually 
led to his arrest (cf. 21:27-36). 


If Paul is indeed guilty of subversive activities throughout the 
(Jewish) world, these Jews from another province—and there were 
only “some” (ttvéc) of them—must be present in these legal 
proceedings. They are the ones who should be bringing charges, 
something they would do in the hypothetical case that they have 
anything against Paul. Their absence may indicate that they have 
withdrawn their charges—that Paul was teaching everywhere 
against the Jewish people (the charge that Ananias and the other 
Jerusalem officials had taken over), and the charge that Paul had 
desecrated the temple by bringing Greeks into the temple (21:27- 
28). 

Paul hopes to achieve three goals with this statement. (1) He 
questions the credentials of Tertullus, Ananias, and the other 
members of the delegation who were not present when the 
commotion in the temple occurred, which led to his arrest. (2) He 
puts forward a sound technical objection:5° accusers must face the 
accused in person during the legal proceedings that they have 
initiated. (3) He emphasizes again (cf. v. 13) that the charges 
against him cannot be proven. At the same time it should be noted 
that the protest regarding the absence of the original eyewitnesses 
is not the central point of Paul’s legal strategy; he does not insist on 
redressing the procedural problem, but accepts the verdict of the 
Sanhedrin, as vv. 20-21 demonstrate. 5! 


24:20 Or else let these men here tell what crime they had 
found when I stood before the Sanhedrin (ù avtoi obtoL 
cindtwoav Ti EÜPOV ASiknua OTÄVTOG pov nÀ Tod ovvEspiov). 
Second, Paul protests that there is no proof of a crime he might 
have committed in Jerusalem. Since the eyewitnesses of the original 
charges against Paul are absent, Paul invites Ananias the high priest 
and the other Jewish officials to introduce the accusation of an 
actual “crime” (Adölknua) committed in Jerusalem. Paul summarizes 
the results of the hearing before the Sanhedrin (22:30-23:11), 
whose members had not found any crime of which he was guilty 
and for which he would need to be punished. 


This “invitation” to Ananias and others, expressed with third 
person plural imperative (einätwoav), implies that all previous 
charges cannot be proven and that if they want the governor to 
convict him of a crime, they would have to come up with new 
charges. Paul insists that Ananias and the other Jewish officials 


must limit their charges to matters established (or not established) 
during the examination before the Sanhedrin that Claudius Lysias, 
the governor’s commander in Jerusalem, had permitted. Since this 
hearing was the first time Paul had encountered the high priest 
Ananias and (presumably) the other Jewish officials present in 
Caesarea, he demands that they limit their role as accusers or 
witnesses to the events that transpired during the hearing in 
Jerusalem. 


24:21 Unless it was this one declaration that I called out when 
I stood before them, “It is on account of the resurrection of the 
dead that I am on trial before you today” (Ù epi pias TAÚTNG 
Ywvfs NG ékékpaga Ev avtoic éotwWo OTL mEpl AvaoTdoEWC 
vekp@v żyw Kplvonal ońuepov Ep’ Lud). Third, Paul asserts that 
there is only one possible charge that Ananias and other members 
of the Sanhedrin can bring: the single declaration that he uttered 
when he stood before them that he believed in the resurrection of 
the dead. The quotation in v. 21d-e reproduces 23:6; the omission 
of “hope” does not change the meaning, because belief in a future 
resurrection of the dead is always a hope, while the addition of 
“today” (ońuepov) emphasizes the face-to-face encounter of Paul 
and the Sanhedrin. 


Paul insists, in other words, that his case involved not political 
but only Jewish religious questions, a point that agrees with the 
assessment of Claudius Lysias, the Roman commander in Jerusalem 
(23:29). Paul’s legal strategy is to reduce his charges to a single 
theological charge. This is not simply a clever tactical move. Felix 
may have known that the Sanhedrin was divided over the issue of 
the reality of a future resurrection of the dead, and he may have to 
admit that he is not competent to render a judgment on such a 
question. Paul insists that all accusations against him are connected 
in a fundamental manner with his commitment to the “Way” (v. 
14), i.e., to Jesus as Israel’s crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah 
and Savior. 


24:22 Then Felix, who was well-informed about the Way, 
adjourned the proceedings. “When Lysias the commander 
comes down,” he said, “I will decide your case” (AveBdaAETo è 
avutovs Ó DALE, AKpıßEotepov eiðs TA mepi TÄG 6800 eimac: 
ötav Avoiac ó yiAlapyos Katab, StayvWoouat TA Kad’ uoç). 


The fifth incident of Luke’s report about Paul’s trial before Felix 
relates the governor’s response to the speeches of the accusers 
(Tertullus) and of the defendant (Paul). The governor has three 
options: (1) to convict Paul of the serious crimes that Tertullus has 
accused him of, ordering his summary execution; (2) to release Paul 
and dismiss the case in view of the absence of eyewitnesses for the 
serious charge of sedition; (3) to adjourn the meeting in order to 
gather more facts before deciding the case. Felix chooses the third 
option. The text suggests two reasons for the adjournment. 


(1) Felix is well-informed about “the Way” (see on 5:11; 9:2), i.e., 
about the movement of the followers of Jesus. This statement may 
imply that Felix is aware that Christians were not causing riots and 
presented no political problem for the government of the province 
of Judea, a fact that would suggest that Tertullus’s case is weak if 
not entirely spurious.52 This does not mean, however, that Felix was 
legally required to release Paul. The proceedings of a cognitio extra 
ordinem give him ample discretion to gather further evidentiary 
material or to summon more witnesses. 


The comment that Felix is “well-informed” about the Christian 
movement can be explained with reference not only to his wife 
Drusilla, who was Jewish (v. 24) and who would have been 
informed about Jesus’ followers, but also with reference to Felix’s 
political and administrative responsibilities in the province of 
Judea, which included the city of Jerusalem, where thousands of 
Jews had become followers of Jesus (cf. 21:20), meeting in public 
and in private as well as the capital Caesarea (21:8-9).53 On a 
literary level, the comment shows Luke’s readers that the favorable 
judgments of representatives of highest Roman officials about the 
Christians attesting their political innocuousness are grounded in 
fact. 


(2) Felix promises a judicial decision after he has heard Claudius 
Lysias, his commander in Jerusalem. Lysias had communicated to 
Felix his evaluation of Paul’s case as concerning Jewish religious 
matters that did not warrant his execution or imprisonment (23:29). 
Since Felix’s concern had to be the maintenance of good relations 
with the Jewish leaders of his province, and since Tertullus’s 
charges went beyond the points that Lysias had made in his letter to 
the governor, he wants to hear Lysias in person, presumably since 
he is (for Felix) the only independent eyewitness to what transpired 


in the temple courts at the time of Paul’s arrest. 


Luke does not report Lysias’s appearance before Felix. Since it is 
implausible that such a meeting never took place, the reader has to 
assume either that the interview was of little help to the governor 
or, if Lysias confirmed Paul’s innocence of the charges against him, 
Felix preferred to keep Paul in custody for the reasons mentioned in 
vv. 26-27. Felix does not want to acquit Paul because it could lead 
to political troubles. 


Since the high priest had taken the trouble to travel from 
Jerusalem to Caesarea to accuse Paul of capital crimes, Felix would 
have to have good reasons for going against the powerbrokers of 
the province for whose order he was responsible. His immediate 
predecessor, Ventidius Cumanus, had been deposed and exiled 
precisely because he had failed to administer Judea in sympathetic 
cooperation with the Jewish officials.5* Dismissing the case against 
Paul, throwing out the legal arguments of the highest 
representatives of Judea, was thus problematic, particularly when 
“Tertullus’s opening remarks reminded him of the link between 
responsible administration of law and Jewish gratitude and 
passivity. Felix’s awareness of the Jews’ power to do him well or ill 
as he left office compelled him to do them the favour of leaving 
Paul incarcerated.”55 


At the same time, condemning Paul and ordering his summary 
execution was also problematic. Since Paul was a leader of the 
followers of Jesus whose base was in Jerusalem, the tensions in 
Judea may spread to new segments of the population. Moreover, 
since Paul had been active among their adherents in many cities 
outside of Judea, there was the prospect of potential unrest in other 
provinces, which, if traced back to his decision in the case against 
Paul, might harm his standing in the Roman imperial 
administration, particularly considering the fact that Paul was a 
Roman citizen. It was thus politically expedient to defer a decision 
in the case. 


The fact that Paul is kept in custody confirms that the original 
charge that Paul had desecrated the temple by bringing pagans into 
the sacred enclosure (cf. 21:28) had been changed to the charge of 
fomenting disturbances in the context of an attempted desecration of 
the temple (24:6). This charge did not require the presence of the 
Jews from the province of Asia who had initially seized Paul, since 


the tumult in the temple courts was witnessed by a larger number 
of people, among them Jews from Jerusalem (cf. 21:31).56 


24:23 Then he ordered the centurion to keep him under guard, 
but to let him have some freedom and not to prevent any of his 
friends from taking care of his needs (Statagduevoc TH 
EKATOVTÄPXN TNpElodaL avTOV ExXeiv TE ÜVEOLV Kal ~Nndéva 
KwWAVELW THV iSiwov avToD Usnnpetelv aUTW). The last incident 
relates the terms of Paul’s imprisonment in Caesarea. Felix issues an 
order on the the terms of Paul’s custody. (1) He is to be kept under 
guard (TNpeioda).>” The fact that a centurion (see on 10:1) is 
charged with guarding Paul rather than lower-ranking soldiers or 
the personnel running the prison attests to Felix’s acknowledgment 
of the status of Paul, both as a leader of the movement of Jesus’ 
followers and as a Roman citizen. 


Paul’s Roman citizenship had evidently not come up during the 
trial; however, since it had been mentioned in Lysias’s letter to the 
governor (23:27), which would have been known to Paul as part of 
the trial documents, Paul could be confident that Felix knew about 
this. The governor evidently “wished Paul to be healthily preserved 
for the longer term from the predictable vagaries of military 
custody.”58 


(2) Paul is granted some freedom while in custody. In contrast to 
the first five days of Paul’s custody in Caesarea, during which he 
was evidently placed under strict constraint (23:35), the terms of 
his custody are being relaxed. Felix orders the centurion to let Paul 
have some “freedom” (veotc).59 Since it was expected that 
prisoners in military custody were manacled, “typically to their 
soldier-guards and especially when they were in open places,” the 
lower level of vigilance given the relaxed terms of Paul’s 
imprisonment “almost require Paul to be chained for proper 
security.”60 The place of Paul’s custody was probably Herod’s 
former palace. 


Luke mentions two specific details of the relaxed terms of custody 
that Paul is granted. The centurion may not prevent Paul’s friends 
(oi tStoL lit., “his own people,” i.e., Christians) from visiting him. 
In view of 21:8-9 and 21:16, Luke surely wants his readers to think 
of the evangelist Philip and his four daughters as well as other 
Caesarean believers who had assisted Paul just a couple of weeks 


before his arrest. The governor expects Paul’s friends to care for his 
basic needs in terms of physical sustenance. The verb “taking care 
of his needs” (Ünnpetelv) denotes “to render service, be helpful” 
and describes in a prison context the provisions of food, clothing, 
and, perhaps (since Paul was a teacher and author) books and 
writing materials. 


This arrangement may indicate that Felix intends to keep Paul in 
custody for an extended period of time. Since Paul’s clothing 
suffered in the riot in the temple court (21:30-32) and in the 
Roman soldiers’ preparation for his flogging (22:24-25), he 
probably required new garments. Since Paul is not in free or open 
custody (custodia libera) but in military custody (custodia militaris)— 
still an advantage compared to public custody (custodia publica) in 
an ordinary prison—it is not likely that Paul would be given access 
to the bathing facilities in Caesarea, and it is doubtful that he was 
permitted regular haircuts.61 


24:24 Several days later Felix came with his wife, Drusilla, 
who was Jewish; he sent for Paul and heard him speak about 
faith in the Messiah Jesus (ETÀ è AuEpas TLVÄG mApayEVOLEVOG 
ò PAE ovv ApovoiAAn TA isiq yuvatki ovoyn Tovdaia 
weteréupato TOV HatAov Kal fKkovoev avtod smepi TiS Eig 
Xptotov Inoovv siotews). The second episode of this section about 
Paul’s imprisonment in Caesarea during the governorship of Felix 
(vv. 24-27) begins with a report on the private conversations 
between Paul and Felix (vv. 24-26). A few days after the trial, Felix 
comes to visit Paul, accompanied by his wife, Drusilla. 


Felix “sends” (ueteméupato) for Paul because he wants to “hear” 
(NKouvoev) him speak. The aorist tenses here confirm that Luke is 
speaking of a specific event. While we do not know whether the 
motivation of receiving a bribe (v. 26) existed from the beginning, 
it is plausible that a Roman governor displays “a curiosity and 
intelligent interest in the new doctrine”62 as presented by one of its 
main spokesmen. Formulated from the perspective of both Luke and 
Paul, the topic of the conversation is described as “faith in the 
Messiah Jesus.” 


While v. 25 specifies three topics of conversation, this comment 
reflects the main concern of any conversation that Paul would have 
with Gentiles (Felix) or Jews (Drusilla), fulfilling his calling given to 


him by Jesus on the road to Damascus: speaking about and leading 
people to come to faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and as the 
Savior of both Jews and Gentiles. This description indicates that 
Paul seeks to convert the governor and his wife to faith in Jesus (cf. 
v. 25) and demonstrates that Paul’s testimony reaches the highest 
social levels.63 


24:25 As Paul discussed righteousness, self-control, and the 
coming judgment, Felix became alarmed and said, “Leave for 
now. When I find an opportunity, I will send for you” 
(Stareyouevov È AUTOU nepi Stkaloovvns Kal Eykpatelag Kal 
TOU KpluaTogG ToU HEAAOVTOG, Eu Poßog yEevöuevog ó PÄXLE 
ÄTEKPLON- TO viv EXOV NOPEDOU, Kalpöov è LETAAABWV 
uetakañéoopai oe). Luke specifies three themes that Paul discusses 
with the governor in terms that would remind some of his readers 
of philosophical debates—terms, however, that described important 
realities in Jewish thought and in Paul’s missionary proclamation. 


“Righteousness” (StkalooUvn) suggests the double meaning of 
proper behavior in an ethical sense (Lat. aequitas) (10:35; 13:10) 
and justice in a forensic sense (Lat. iustitia), and the fulfillment of 
obligations placed on individuals by God, whose righteous 
judgment will reward those who practice righteousness and 
condemn those who behave unjustly (Cf. 17:31; Rom 3:5). 


“Self-control” (€ykpatela)®4 refers to a person’s mastery of his or 
her pleasures and desires, which in Greek and Roman tradition can 
be achieved by self-discipline, but which in Jewish tradition 
requires God’s power65 and in Paul’s teaching is the work of God’s 
Spirit in the life of believers.66 

The “coming judgment” (TO xplua TO wEéAAOV) is hardly a 
reference to the lawsuit and Felix’s future decision or to the 
possibility that Felix may be required by the emperor to give an 
account of his judicial verdict in Paul’s case. Rather, it refers more 
plausibly to the day of judgment, when God will either reward or 
condemn people for their behavior.67 


After explaining Jesus’ identity as the promised Savior, Paul 
challenges Felix and Drusilla in moral terms, confronting them with 
the need to evaluate their personal behavior, with the reality of 
God’s judgment, and with the need to come to faith in Jesus, who 
alone can save from the guilt of past and present moral failures. 


Luke does not paint Paul “as a courageous philosopher who does 
not pull his punches”6 but as an intelligent and courageous 
missionary, who speaks to the highest representative of the Roman 
Empire in terms that are understandable for a Roman trained in 
popular philosophy while speaking without ideological compromise 
about the day of judgment and about the need to come to faith in 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah. 


Felix becomes “alarmed” (€u@opoc) when he hears Paul’s 
explanation of the coming judgment, given his rapacity, greed, and 
lust.69 He adjourns the meeting, dismissing him “for now.” He 
promises to find another “opportunity” (Katpóç) to “send” for him. 
Felix is unwilling to commit to faith in Jesus. But further contacts 
with Paul are motivated not by the desire to receive further 
clarification about faith in Jesus and God’s judgment but by 
opportunistic motives. 


24:26 At the same time he hoped that Paul would give him 
money, and so he sent for him frequently and conversed with 
him (Gua Kal éaniGov OTL xprinata SoOjoEeTal avT Und TOD 
TlavAovu: lÒ Kal mUKVOTEpOV AUTOV HETATEUTÖHEVOG WULNEL 
avt®). Felix fulfills his promise to Paul. He sends for him 
frequently and “converses” with him. Luke does not comment on 
the content of the conversations. But the reference to money 
(xpNuata; cf. 8:18) suggests he may have spoken with Paul about 
his international contacts and the alms, i.e., the collection, he had 
taken to Jerusalem (cf. v. 17). Roman law, in particular the Lex Iulia 
de pecuniis repetundis of 59 BC, prohibited the taking of bribes,7° but 
governors sometimes chose to ignore this law. 


Josephus relates that Felix bribed the best friend of Jonathan the 
high priest to arrange for the sicarii to murder Jonathan.7! Lucceius 
Albinus, Festus’s successor as governor of Judea from AD 62-65, 
took bribes.72 Felix evidently expects Paul to give him money to get 
a quicker trial or even a favorable verdict, assuming “that Paul was 
materially well off, or at least that Paul could gain access, as leader 
of an Empire-wide Jewish movement based in Jerusalem, to 
considerable financial resources.”73 Paul remains in custody for two 
years (v. 27) because of his principled resistance to the possibility 
of offering bribes, accepting the delay of the legal proceedings and 
the prevention of an early release. 


24:27 After two years had passed, Felix was succeeded by 
Porcius Festus. Since he wanted to grant the Jews a favor, Felix 
left him in prison (Stetiac è tANnpwOEions čAaßev Sráðoyov ó 
PAE TIöpkıov otov, HEAwWV TE YAplTa KatadEodaı TOIC 
Tovsaiotc 6 PÅL KaTéAtme TOV TladAov Sedeuevov). Luke 
concludes the episode by noting that Felix leaves Paul “in prison” 
(Sedeuevovy; lit., “as a prisoner”) for two years74 because he wants 
to grant the Jews a “favor” (ydptc).75 The long period of 
incarceration because of the official delaying tactic of Felix 
demonstrates the success of the strategy of the Jewish leaders to 
accuse Paul not of religious crimes but of the political crime of 
seditio, which was so serious that the governor could not easily 
dismiss it by releasing Paul.76 


It also demonstrates the depth of the hatred of the Jewish leaders 
in Jerusalem for Paul, who evidently continue to make 
representations to Felix concerning Paul. Thus, Paul’s long 
incarceration confirms, by implication, his significance, whose 
continued imprisonment clearly has high currency in the eyes of the 
Jewish leadership. 


Felix was recalled as governor of Judea in AD 59 when leaders of 
the Jewish community in Caesarea went to Rome accusing him of 
maladministration. This followed an incident in Caesarea where the 
Jews had claimed that Caesarea belonged to them, while the Greeks 
used the (pagan) temples that Herod had erected as proof that 
Caesarea was not a Jewish city. Felix ended the ensuing riots in the 
agora by sending in his troops, who killed many Jews, and Felix 
subsequently plundered their property. Both the Jewish and Greek 
communities of Caesarea sent their leaders to Rome. Felix was 
spared serious punishment by the emperor Nero only because 
Felix’s influential brother Pallas pleaded for him.77 If “the Jews” (oi 
Tovdatolt) are the Jewish leaders in Jerusalem, the circumstances of 
Felix’s recall indicate, perhaps, that Felix’s eagerness to curry favor 
with the Jews by leaving Paul in custody was successful. Felix was 
replaced by Porcius Festus, who was governor from AD 59-62. 


Theology in Application 


In light of the other Christians that Luke had been writing about, 
such as Peter and James or Barnabas and Philip, Luke’s report about 
Paul’s trial before Felix and about his subsequent two-year 


imprisonment in Caesarea focuses exclusively on Paul. For Luke, the 
expansion of the messianic movement of believers in Jesus as 
Israel’s Savior beyond the Jewish communities to Gentiles was so 
much tied up with Paul’s missionary work that he wants his readers 
to understand, beyond any doubt, how Paul fits into his story of 
Jesus and the fulfillment of God’s promises in and through the new 
messianic community established in Jerusalem and then quickly 
expanded to many other cities of the Roman Empire.’ This is why 
he does not pass over Paul’s trial and imprisonment with a line or 
two,72 but provides extensive reports on Paul’s imprisonment in 
Caesarea. He wants his readers to see the answer to the question 
how Paul, who was not one of the Twelve, continued the work of 
Jesus and of the apostles. 


Moreover, Luke wants his readers to understand the nature of the 
opposition to Paul in particular but also to the messianic movement 
of believers in Jesus more generally, both from the side of the 
Jewish authorities and from Roman officials. As Luke reports on the 
only true trial of Paul, with accusers and Paul each giving speeches 
and a judge merely adjourning the hearing, and on the years of 
custody in Caesarea, he illuminates Paul’s commitment to the 
gospel and his integrity in terms of legal and financial matters. At 
the same time, the other characters—the high priest Ananias, the 
lawyer Tertullus, the governor Felix—are not mere foils for his 
depiction of Paul, but protagonists in a struggle that has 
significance way beyond Judea and beyond the life of Paul, who 
will explain the gospel of Jesus Christ in Rome, the center of the 
empire. The following points are important. 


Facing Dangerous Enemies 


God’s people may face dangerous enemies. The Jewish leadership of 
Jerusalem displays consistent hostility to Paul. The high priest 
Ananias and other representatives of the Jewish aristocracy 
evidently do not mind obeying the summons of Claudius Lysias, the 
Roman commander of the military garrison in Jerusalem, to appear 
in Caesarea within a few days of Paul’s arrest and transfer to the 
“foreign” political capital of Judea (23:30; 24:1). They do not wait 
for a personal invitation from the governor, but travel from 
Jerusalem to Caesarea to confront Paul. In order to ensure they get 
their desired outcome—the summary execution of Paul—they hire a 
lawyer with the proper legal and rhetorical expertise to get results. 


The appearance of Ananias the high priest, other members of the 
Jerusalem leadership, and a trained lawyer in Caesarea spells 
trouble for Paul. Their legal strategy is shrewd. Rather than 
accusing Paul of religious offenses, they focus on two political 
charges that, taken together, accuse Paul of sedition, a charge that 
no Roman governor can afford to dismiss, particularly in a province 
where insurrection and banditry were “the principal plague of the 
country” (Josephus, J.W. 2.271). The transposition of the 
accusation that Paul profaned the temple by taking a Greek into the 
sacred enclosure into the accusation of an attempted desecration of 
the temple renders a defense more difficult, as innocence of 
motivation is more arduous to prove. As Paul’s life is at stake, the 
stakes have been raised both rhetorically and legally. 


Christians learn from Luke’s report that they may find themselves 
facing formidable enemies who want to harm them, who know 
what they are doing, and who do everything in their power to get 
what they want. God’s presence in the messianic community of 
believers in Jesus does not exempt its members, particularly if they 
are leading missionaries and teachers, from facing dangerous 
(religious) enemies—sometimes from within the church—whose 
legal actions may result in imprisonment and even cost them their 
lives. A modern-day example is the involvement of leaders of the 
YMCA in Beijing in accusing Chinese Christian leaders such as 
Wang Mingdao (1900-1991).8° The YMCA in China had become, in 
the spring of 1949, a springboard for China’s communists in their 
efforts to control the Protestant churches. ®1 


Defense with Legal Competence and Personal Integrity 


Authentic witnesses defend themselves with legal competence and 
personal integrity. With hostile Jewish accusers who seek Paul’s 
execution, a rhetorically trained lawyer who formulates dangerous 
charges and advances proofs that render a defense more difficult, 
and a corrupt and a cynical judge who cares more about his career 
and his personal well-being than about justice, Paul defends himself 
with competence and integrity. Paul knows his legal rights and puts 
them to good use (although not “effectively” in the sense that he 
achieves a not-guilty verdict and his release). He addresses Felix 
with the polite acknowledgment of his legal expertise as a governor 
of the province, surely well aware of the problems in Judea and the 
often less than adequate policies and behavior of Roman officials. 


He shrewdly argues that his accusers are not eyewitnesses to the 
events they use as the basis for their accusations; after all, they 
have not traveled “throughout the world” where he is supposed to 
have caused riots in the Jewish communities, nor were they present 
in the temple court when Jews from the province of Asia seized 
him. Their evidence is hearsay; they cannot prove their case. 


The one event of which they were witnesses was the Sanhedrin’s 
hearing where Paul spoke about the resurrection of the dead, a 
topic he is willing to address again. While Paul’s enemies accuse 
him of being a public enemy of the Jewish people, Paul does not 
pay them back in kind, accusing them of being God’s enemies. 
Later, when Felix appears willing to allow Paul to resolve the case 
against him by Paul’s paying (presumably substantial) sums of 
money, he refuses to do so. As Luke describes Paul’s experiences in 
the trial before Felix and during the two-year imprisonment in 
Caesarea, his readers learn once and for all that “he is not a 
charlatan but sincere, not a renegade from Judaism, but one faithful 
to the ancestral customs and beliefs, not a fomenter of unrest, but a 
prophetic witness to the resurrection, not a cowardly opportunist, 
but a loyal and obedient disciple whose path of suffering replicates 
that of Jesus himself.”82 Christians reading Luke’s narrative are 
challenged to know their opponents and their agendas, to know 
their legal rights and the best way to use them, to argue their case 
with polite confidence and judicial competence, and to behave in a 
manner that is above reproach in all respects. 


Theological Competence and Personal Courage 


Authentic witnesses confess their faith in Jesus with theological 
competence and personal courage. Luke describes Paul as a faithful 
witness, speaking about the fulfillment of the Scriptures in Jesus 
Christ and about the resurrection of the dead. This is the real issue 
of the hostility of the Jewish leaders in Jerusalem: the conviction of 
Paul—and of Peter and James and the other apostles, as Luke has 
shown in his previous reports—that the movement of followers of 
Jesus (“the Way”) represents the messianic people of God among 
whom and through whom God fulfills his promises made to the 
fathers and recorded in Israel’s Scriptures (24:14). The accusation 
that he is a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes prompts Paul to 
confess, with great personal courage, that he indeed belongs to “the 
Way,” which means believing in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and 


Savior. 


Leading Others to Faith in Jesus 


Authentic witnesses seek to lead others to faith in Jesus with intellectual 
competence and missionary zeal. Paul is now moving in the highest 
circles of the Roman Empire and the province of Judea, having the 
opportunity to speak before Ananias the high priest, other members 
of the Jewish aristocracy, Felix the governor, and his wife, Drusilla, 
the daughter of the last Jewish king. He consistently seeks to lead 
his conversation partners to faith in Jesus. This is true for his 
encounters with Felix, though not for the trial where Ananias and 
the Jerusalem leaders are his mortal enemies and where the only 
plausible strategy is a legal defense. But in his conversations with 
Felix, which are initiated by the governor, albeit with mixed 
motivations, Paul does not hold back, despite his chains. He seeks 
to bring the Roman governor of Judea to saving faith in Jesus. 


If Luke’s brief summary of Paul’s main points—faith in Jesus the 
Messiah, righteousness, self-control, the coming judgment—is any 
indication, Paul combines, as he did in his address to the Areopagus 
Council in Athens (17:22-31), intellectual competence with a 
determined theological focus and missionary zeal. The topics of 
righteousness/justice and self-control are areas of philosophical 
discourse that Felix is familiar with and that Paul evidently is 
comfortable discussing as well. The topics of faith in Jesus as 
Israel’s Messiah and of the coming judgment demonstrate that Luke 
presents Paul to his readers not as a Hellenistic philosopher but as a 
prophetic witness of Jesus, who speaks about God’s fulfillment of 
his promises in sending Jesus into the world and about the need to 
come to faith in him as the one who saves from sin in view of the 
coming judgment, when God will raise the righteous and the 
unrighteous. 


When Paul sees that Felix is alarmed about the coming judgment 
while he addresses the ethical consequences of behavior that is 
righteous or unrighteous, characterized by self-control or by selfish 
indulgence of passions, Paul risks the enmity of the governor, which 
could be deadly. Luke’s readers learn here that authentic witnesses 
are willing to die for their faith in Jesus: because they have a clear 
conscience before God and before the people (cf. 24:16), because 
they are committed to faith in God and his revealed Word in 


Scripture (24:14), because they believe in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah 
and Savior in the coming judgment (24:14, 24), and because they 
know that God will vindicate them as his people who are true to 
their calling as witnesses of Jesus. 
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Chapter 39 
Acts 25:1-26:32 


Literary Context 


The episode of Paul’s imprisonment in Caesarea during the 
governorship of Porcius Festus is the last of three episodes about 
Paul’s detention in Caesarea (24:1-26:32). This episode follows the 
two episodes in which Luke narrated Paul’s trial before governor 
Antonius Felix (24:1-23) and his two-year imprisonment in 
Caesarea and his conversations with Felix (24:24-27). The entire 
section about Paul in Caesarea stands between the section on Paul 
in Jerusalem (21:18-23:35) and the section on Paul in Rome (27:1- 
28:31). These events took place in the summer of AD 59, when 
Porcius Festus replaced Antonius Felix as governor of Judea. 


VII. Paul in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome (21:18- 
28:31) 
A. Paul in Jerusalem (21:18-23:35) 
B. Paul in Caesarea (24:1-26:32) 
47. The trial before governor Antonius Felix 
(24:1-23) 


48. The imprisonment in Caesarea during the 
governorship of Felix (24:24-27) 

49. The imprisonment in Caesarea during 
the governorship of Porcius Festus (25:1- 
26:32) 

C. Paul in Rome (27:1-28:31) 


Main Idea 


While the Jewish leadership continues to work for Paul’s physical 
elimination, plotting another ambush and demanding his execution, 
and while the new governor acts quickly, decisively, and justly, 
though not understanding Paul’s central beliefs, Paul demonstrates 
his loyalty to the state by expressing his willingness to be judged by 


the governor. He fights for his legal rights by appealing to the 
emperor and explains the gospel of Jesus Christ to the Jewish king 
Agrippa II. In his last major speech, Paul describes God as the 
Almighty who raises people from the dead, controls history, wants 
to save Jews and Gentiles, and helps people in need; and he 
describes Jesus as the resurrected Lord, who saves people from the 
consequences of their sins. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 25:1 - 26:32 
1a Setting: time Three days 
b Setting: event after Festus had arrived in the province, 
c Action he went up from Caesarea to Jerusalem. 
2a Character entrance The chief priests and 
b Character entrance the leaders of the Jews 
c Action gave him a report 
d Content concerning the charges against Paul. 
e Action They implored him 
3a Entreaty and requested, 
b Advantage as a favor to them 
c Disadvantage against Paul, 
d Content that he have him transferred to Jerusalem. 
e Explanation They were planning an ambush 
f Purpose to kill him on the way. 
4a Response Festus replied 
b Content that Paul was being held 
c Geographical at Caesarea and 
d Content that he himself intended to go there 
e Time shortly. 
5a Consequence “So,” 
b Action: speech he said, 
c Identification “let those of you who have authority 
d Instruction come down 
e Association with me, 
f Condition and if there is anything wrong about the man, 
g Instruction they can bring charges against him.” 
6a Time After spending 
b Duration not more than eight or ten days 
c Sphere among them, 
d Action he went down to Caesarea. 
e Setting: time The next day 
f Action he took his seat on the judicial bench 
g Action and ordered Paul to be brought before him. 
7a Setting: time When he arrived, 
b Character entrance the Jews 
É Identification who had come down from Jerusalem 
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Action 
Action 
Description 
Reaction: speech 
Negation 
Disadvantage 
Disadvantage 
Disadvantage 
Setting: cause 
Action: speech 
Question 
Place 
Purpose 
Response: speech 
Assertion 
Place 
Negation 
Assertion 


Condition 
Condition 
Inference 


Condition (contrast) 
Inference 
Petition: appeal 


Time 

Response: speech 
Assertion 
Result 


Setting: time 
Character entrance 
Character entrance 
Event 

Purpose 

Cause 
Action 
Action: speech 
Assertion 

Character description 


Report: Time 
Protagonist 
Protagonist 
Action 
Demand 


stood around him 
and brought many serious charges against him, 
which they could not prove. 
Paul said in his defense, 
“Ihave committed no offense 
against the law of the Jews, 
or against the temple, 
or against the emperor.” 
Since Festus wanted to do the Jews a favor, 
he asked Paul, 
“Do you want to go up 
toJerusalem 
and be tried there before me concerning these charges?” 
Paul answered, 
“lam now standing before the emperor's court, 
where I should be tried. 
| have done no wrong to the Jews, 
as you know very well. 


If, however, I am in the wrong 
and have committed something deserving death, 
Ido not refuse to die. 


But if there is nothing to their charges against me, 
no one can hand me over to them. 
l appeal to the emperor.” 


After Festus had conferred with his council, 
he declared, 
“You have appealed to the emperor, 
to the emperor you will go.” 


After several days had passed, 
King Agrippa and 
Bernice 
arrived at Caesarea 

to pay their respects to Festus. 

Since they were staying there many days, 

Festus discussed Paul's case before the king. 
He said, 

“There is aman here 

whom Felix left as a prisoner. 


When I was in Jerusalem, 
the chief priests and 
the elders of the Jews 
brought charges against him 
and asked for a guilty verdict against him. 


Continued on next page. 
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Action 

Time 
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Time 
Action 
Character thoughts 
Contra-expectation 
Content 
Content 


Character description: 


identification 
Contrast 


Cause 

Reference 

Action 

ndirect question 
Purpose 


ime 
Purpose 
Action: response 
Content 
Duration 
Response: speech 
Request 
Response: speech 
Assertion 


Setting: time 
Event 
Event 
Action 
Association 
Association 


I told them 
that it was not the custom of the Romans 
to hand over anyone 

before the accused had met the accusers 
face-to-face 

and before he had the opportunity 
to defend himself & 

against the charge. 


When they came back here with me, 
I did not postpone the case, 
but took my seat on the judicial bench 
the next day 
and ordered the man to be brought before me. 


When his accusers stood up, 
they did not charge him with any of the crimes 
| had expected. 
Instead, they had certain points of disagreement with him 
about their own religion and 
about a certain Jesus, 
who had died 


but whom Paul asserted to <? 
be alive. 
Since | was ata loss 
concerning the investigation of these matters, 
lasked 
if he would be willing to go to Jerusalem 
and stand trial there on these charges. 


But when Paul appealed to be kept in custody 
for the decision of His Majesty the emperor, 


l ordered 
that he be kept in custody 
until could send him to the emperor.” 
Agrippa said to Festus, 
“| would like to hear the man myself.” 
He replied, 
“Tomorrow you will hear him.” 


The next day 
Agrippa and 
Bernice came with great pageantry, 
entering the audience hall 
with the military commanders and 
the most prominent men of the city. 
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Action: speech 
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Geographical 
Geographical 
Manner 


Assertion 
Content 


Time (cause) 
Decision 
Assertion 

Reference 
Action (consequence) 

Sphere 

Address 

Purpose 

Time 
Explanation 

Action 

Manner 


Action: speech 
Instruction (permission) 


Action 

Action: speech 

Assertion 

Address 
Content 
Time 
Place 
Conflict 
Source 
Cause 
Object (reference) 
Object 
Source 

Entreaty 
Content 
Manner 


Then Festus gave the order 
and Paul was brought in. 
Festus said, 
“King Agrippa and 
all here present with us, 
you see this man 
about whom the entire Jewish community petitioned me 


both in Jerusalem 
and here, 


shouting that he ought not to live any longer. 


But found 
that he had done nothing deserving death. 


When he appealed to His Majesty the emperor, 
| decided to send him. 
But I have nothing definite to write 
to our sovereign about him. 
Therefore | have brought him before all of you, 
and especially before you, 
King Agrippa, 
so that | may have something to write to our sovereign 
after we have examined him. 
For it seems to me unreasonable 
to send a prisoner 
without reporting the charges against him.” 


Agrippa said to Paul, 
“You have permission to speak 
for yourself.” 


Then Paul motioned with his hand 
and began to defend himself. 
“| consider myself fortunate, 
King Agrippa, 
that | can defend myself 
today 
before you 
against all the accusations 
of the Jews, 
because you are especially familiar 
with all the customs and 
controversies 
of the Jewish people. 
Therefore | beg you 
to listen tome 
patiently. 
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Assertion All the Jews know my way of life 
Time from my youth, 
Description the life which I spent 
Time from the beginning 
Sphere among my own people and 
Place in Jerusalem. 
Assertion They have known me 
Duration fora long time, 
Condition if they are willing to testify, 


Content (review of history) that | have lived 
_— 
Manner according to the strictest sect of our religion 


Manner as a Pharisee. 


Assertion (explanation) Inow stand here on trial 
Cause on account of my hope 
Sphere in the promise 
Agency made by God 
Object to our ancestors, 


Description a promise that our twelve tribes hope to attain 
tear dec shina a 
Circumstance as they worship 


Manner with perseverance 
Time day and 
Time night. 
Cause It is because of this hope, 
Address King Agrippa, 
Assertion that Iam accused by the Jews. 
Rhetorical question Why should it be considered unbelievable 
Agency by any of you 
Content that God raises the dead? 
Review of history I was convinced 
Action that | ought to do many things 
Action against the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Action And that is what I did 
Place in Jerusalem; 
Action ! locked up many of the saints 
Place in prison 
Means with the authority that I received 
Source from the chief priests, 


Time And when they were condemned to death, 
Action I cast my vote 

Disadvantage against them. 

Means By punishing them 

Time often 

Place in all the synagogues, 
Action I tried to force them 

Purpose to blaspheme. 
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Circumstance 
Action: place 
Means 
Means 
Source 


Time 
Place 
Address 
Event 
Comparison 
Sphere 
Sphere 
Event 
Event 
Means 
Address 
Interrogation 
Assertion: aphorism 
Response 
Question 
Response 
Identification 
Identification: expansion 
Command 
Command 
Explanation 
Purpose 
Description 
Object 
Object 
Promise 
Content 
Content 
Action 


Purpose 
Purpose 
Explanation 
Purpose 
Explanation 
Means 
Address 
Negation 
Object 
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Action 
Sequence: geographical 


And Iwas so furiously enraged at them 
that I pursued them 
even to foreign cities. 


Under these circumstances 
I went to Damascus 
with the authority and 
the commission 
of the chief priests. 


At noon, 
as | was on the road, 
King Agrippa, 
Isaw a light from heaven, 
brighter than the sun, 
shining around me and 
those who traveled with me. 
We all fell to the ground, 
and I heard a voice saying to me 
in Hebrew, 

‘Saul, Saul, 
why do you persecute me? 
It is hard for you to kick against the goads.’ 
Then | asked, 
‘Who are you, Lord?’ 
The Lord answered, 
‘lam Jesus, 

whom you are persecuting. 
Now get up 
and stand on your feet. 
| have appeared to you 

in order to appoint youas a servant and 
awitness 
of what you have seen of me and 
of what you will be shown. 

I will rescue you 

from your people and 

from the Gentiles, 

to whom | am sending you, 


to open their eyes 
and to turn them from darkness to light and 
from the power of Satan to God, 
so that they may receive forgiveness of sins and 
aplace among those who are sanctified 


by faith in me’ 


Therefore, King Agrippa, 
I was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision, 


Continued on next page. 


but proclaimed 
first to the people in Damascus, 
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20a Action but proclaimed 
Sequence: geographical first to the people in Damascus, 
Sequence: geographical then to the people in Jerusalem and 
Sphere: geographical throughout Judea, and 
Sequence: ethnic then to the Gentiles 
Instruction that they should repent 
Instruction and turn to God 
Instruction and act in a manner consistent with their repentance. 


Explanation That is why some Jews seized me 
Place in the temple 
Action and tried to kill me. 


Contrast But to this day 
Assertion | have received help 
Source from God, 
Assertion (consequence) and so I stand here 
Assertion and testify to smalland 
great. 
Assertion lam saying nothing 
Sphere that goes beyond what the prophets and 
Moses 
Prophecy said would take place: 
Prophecy: content that the Messiah would suffer, 
Prophecy: content and that he would be the first to rise from the dead, 
Purpose: geographical to proclaim light both to his people and 
Purpose: geographical to the Gentiles.” 
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Time When Paul defended himself with these words, 
Reaction: speech Festus exclaimed, 
Exclamation “You are out of your mind, Paul! 
Exclamation Your great learning is driving you insane!” 
Response: speech Paul replied, 
Negation “Jam not insane, 
Address most excellent Festus. 
Assertion What lam declaring is true and 
Description reasonable. 
Assertion The king knows about these things, 
Assertion and lam speaking openly to him. 
Assertion lam certain 
Content that none of these things have escaped his notice, 
Cause for this did not take place in a corner. 
Address King Agrippa, 
Question do you believe the prophets? 
Assertion | know that you believe.” 
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28a Response: speech Agrippa said to Paul, 

b Question “Do you think that 

c Time in such a short time 

d Purpose you can persuade me to become a Christian?” 
29a f : speech Paul replied, 

b Desire (prayer “I pray to God that, 

c Manner whether in a short or 

d Alternative long time, 

e Identification not only you but 

f Generalization all who are listening to me today, 

h Desire may become what | am, 

g Contrast except for these chains.” 

i 
30a Action Then the king rose, 

b Association together with the governor and 

c Associat Bernice and 

d Association the others who were sitting with them. 
31a Time After they left the hall, 

b Action: speech they said to one another, 

c Assertion “This man is doing nothing 

d Consequence that deserves the death sentence or 

e chains.” 
32a Action: speech Agrippa said to Festus, 

b Inference “This man could have been released 

È Condition if he had not appealed to the emperor.” 


Structure and Literary Form 


Luke narrates the episode of Pauls imprisonment in Caesarea 
during the governorship of Porcius Festus (25:1-26:32) in three 
incidents. The first one relates events during the inaugural visit of 
the new governor in Jerusalem, where the chief priests and other 
members of the Jewish aristocracy reactivate the case against Paul 
(25:1-5). They ask the governor to transfer Paul from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem, planning to kill Paul in an ambush along the travel 
route. Festus’s rejection of their petition is narrated in indirect 
speech, his summons to renew their case against Paul in Caesarea in 
direct speech. 


The second incident relates trial proceedings in Caesarea (25:6- 
12) in six parts: the resumption of trial proceedings before Festus 
(v. 6), the charges of the Jewish leaders (v. 7), Paul’s defense (v. 8), 
Festus’s suggestion to relocate the trial from Caesarea to Jerusalem 
(v. 9), Paul’s insistence to be tried in the Roman legal system and 
his appeal to the emperor (vv. 10-11), and Festus’s decision to 
grant Paul’s petition for a trial in Rome (v. 12). The charges of the 
Jewish leaders are narrated in indirect speech, Paul’s defense in 
direct speech. Festus’s suggestion to relocate the trial to Jerusalem 
is narrated in direct speech, as is Paul’s negative reply; this leads 


into his appeal to be tried by the emperor in Rome, which Festus 
grants. 


The third and longest incident reports the consultation of Festus 
and King Agrippa II (25:13-26:32). Luke narrates the arrival of 
Agrippa and Bernice (v. 13), an occasion that allows Festus to 
discuss Paul’s case with the Jewish king (v. 14) and gives Luke the 
opportunity to include a lengthy speech of Festus (vv. 14-21). 
When Agrippa mentions his interest in meeting Paul (v. 22), the 
scene is set for Paul’s hearing before Festus and Agrippa, which 
begins with the arrival of the notables and the summons of Paul the 
prisoner (v. 23). Both Festus (vv. 24-27) and Paul (26:2-23) give 
speeches. The incident culminates in a report of the reaction of 
Festus and Agrippa (vv. 24-32), who attest to Paul’s innocence. 
Paul uses the opportunity of Agrippa’s reaction to affirm that he 
indeed hopes he too will become a follower of Jesus (vv. 25-27). 


Luke thus ends the Caesarea section of his narrative (24:1-26:32) 
on a high note, rather than with the discord of Paul’s appeal to the 
emperor, which had become necessary when Festus’s willingness to 
grant the Jewish authorities a favor had created a dangerous 
situation for Paul. Paul has another opportunity to describe his 
conversion to faith in Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior to exercise 
his calling as Jesus’ witness among Jews and Gentiles by explaining 
the gospel to the Jewish king. He will leave Judea fulfilling his goal 
to go to Rome (cf. 19:21). 


The episode is a historical narrative with chronological 
information (25:1, 6, 13, 23), geographical information (references 
to Jerusalem and to Caesarea in 25:1, 3, 4, 6, 7; to Damascus in 
26:12, 20), and personal names (references to Paul, Festus, King 
Agrippa, Bernice, and Felix); the Jewish leaders are not mentioned 
by name (25:2, 5, 7). Luke includes direct speech of Festus (25:5, 9, 
12, 14-21, 22, 24-27; 26:24, 31), Agrippa (25:22; 26:1, 28, 31-32), 
and Paul (25:8, 10-11; 26:2-23, 25-27, 29). 

The first speech of Festus (25:14-21) identifies Paul as a prisoner 
(v. 14), reports on the hearing in Jerusalem (vv. 15-16), and then 
on the hearing in Caesarea (vv. 17-21). Paul’s speech in 25:8, 10-11 
during the trial proceedings in Caesarea before Festus (his eighth 
speech) summarizes his defense in two parts. (1) He defends himself 
against the charge of having committed offenses (v. 8). (2) When 
Festus suggests a relocation of the trial proceedings to Jerusalem (v. 


9), Paul insists on being tried in the Roman legal system (vv. 10- 
11). 

The second speech of Festus (25:24-27), in Paul’s hearing before 
King Agrippa, has three parts. (1) After addressing Agrippa and all 
who are present (v. 24a-c), he reports on Paul’s case (vv. 24d-25). 
(2) Then he explains the purpose of the hearing (vv. 26-27), 
pointing to the need for definite charges in his letter to the 
emperor. (3) He expects that the hearing will provide clarification 
in order to report definite charges to the emperor. 


Paul’s second speech, in the hearing before Festus and Agrippa 
26:2-23 (his ninth in Acts) consists of the traditional five parts of a 
speech.! (1) In his exordium (vv. 2-3) he expresses his gratefulness 
that he can defend himself before Agrippa and asks Agrippa to pay 
close attention to what he has to say. (2) Paul offers a lengthy 
statement of the facts of the case (narratio; vv. 4-18). (3) The proofs 
of Paul’s innocence (probatio; vv. 19-20) are formulated with 
respect to Paul’s obedience to Jesus’ commission, his mission in 
Damascus, Jerusalem, Judea, and among the Gentiles, and his 
message, which is summarized in terms of repentance of sins, 
turning to God, and behavior consistent with devotion to God. (4) 
The refutation of the charges (refutatio; v. 21) is succinct, focusing 
on Paul’s arrest in the temple as he was fulfilling his commission 
from God and on the attempt of the Jews to kill him. (5) The 
conclusion (peroratio; vv. 22-23) emphasizes Paul’s 
acknowledgment of God’s help and Pauls affirmation of his 
consistent testimony of his message about Jesus, the Savior and 
suffering and risen Messiah. 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Imprisonment in Caesarea during the 
Governorship of Porcius Festus (25:1-26:32) 
A. Festus’s Inaugural Visit in Jerusalem (25:1-5) 
1. Festus’s arrival in the province of Judea (25:1a-b) 
2. Festus’s visit to Jerusalem (25:1c) 
3. The Jewish leaders’ accusations against Paul (25:2-3) 
a. Report concerning Paul (25:2a-d) 
b. Request that Paul be transferred to Jerusalem 
(25:2e-3d) 
c. Plan to kill Paul in an ambush (25:3e-f) 


4. Festus’s decision to hear the case against Paul in 
Caesarea (25:4-5) 
B. Trial Proceedings in Caesarea (25:6-12) 
1. The resumption of trial proceedings against Paul 
(25:6) 
a. Festus’s return from Jerusalem to Caesarea (25:6a- 
d) 
b. Festus’s summons of Paul before the judicial bench 
(25:6e-g) 
2. The Jewish leaders’ charges (25:7) 
a. The charges (25:7a-e) 
b. The lack of proof (25:7f) 
3. Paul’s defense (25:8) 
a. He has not committed any offense against the 
Jewish law (25:8a-c) 
b. He has not desecrated the temple (25:8d) 
c. He has not committed any offense against the 
emperor (25:8e) 
4. Festus’s suggestion to relocate the trial to Jerusalem 
(25:9) 
a. Festus’s desire to grant the Jews a favor (25:9a) 
b. Festus’s suggestion that Paul stand trial in 
Jerusalem (25:9b-e) 
5. Paul’s petition to be tried by the emperor (25:10-11) 
a. Insistence that only a Roman court has jurisdiction 
in his case (25:10) 
b. Willingness to be executed for a crime deserving 
death (25:11a-c) 
c. Appeal to the emperor (25:11d-f) 
6. Festus’s decision to grant Paul’s petition for a trial in 
Rome (25:12) 
a. Festus’s conference with his counselors (25:12a) 
b. Festus’s acceptance of Paul’s appeal to the emperor 
(25:12b-d) 
C. Festus’s Consultation of King Agrippa II (25:13- 
26:32) 
1. Agrippa’s courtesy visit of the new governor (25:13) 
2. Festus’s discussion of Paul’s case (25:14-21) 
a. The case of the prisoner Paul (25:14) 
b. Report of the Sanhedrin hearing in Jerusalem 


(25:15-16) 
i. The charges of the chief priests and elders against 
Paul (25:15a-d) 
ii. The demand of the chief priests and elders for a 
guilty verdict (25:15e) 
iii. Insistence that Roman law requires plaintiffs to 
confront defendants (25:16a-e) 
iv. Insistence that Roman law allows a defendant to 
defend himself (25:16f-g) 
c. Report of the trial in Caesarea (25:17-21) 
i. Prompt action concerning the case after his return 
to Caesarea (25:17) 
ii. Recognition that Paul was not accused of crimes 
punishable by the law (25:18) 
iii. Recognition that Paul was accused of religious 
offenses (25:19) 
iv. Offer to Paul that he stand trial in Jerusalem 
(25:20) 
v. Paul’s insistence to stand trial before the emperor 
(25:21a-b) 
vi. Decision to keep Paul in custody until his 
transfer to Rome (25:21c-e) 
3. Agrippa’s desire to hear Paul (25:22) 
4. The commencement of Paul’s hearing (25:23) 
a. The entrance of Agrippa and Bernice in the 
audience hall (25:23a-d) 
b. The entrance of the military commanders and 
prominent citizens (25:23e-f) 
c. Festus’s summons of Paul (25:23g-h) 
5. Festus’s speech (25:24-27) 
a. Address (25:24a-c) 
b. Report on Paul’s case (25:24d-25) 
i. The Jewish demand for a death sentence (25:24d- 
h) 
ii. The innocence of Paul (25:25a-b) 
iii. Paul’s appeal to stand trial before the emperor 
(25:25c) 
iv. Decision to grant Paul’s appeal (25:25d) 
c. Purpose of the hearing (25:26-27) 
i. The need for definite charges in his letter to the 


emperor (25:26a-b) 
ii. The expectation that the hearing will provide 
clarification (25:26c-g) 
iii. The need to report definite charges to the 
emperor (25:27) 
6. The permission for Paul to address the audience 
(26:1) 
a. Agrippa grants Paul the permission to speak (26:1a- 
c) 
b. Paul begins his address (26:1d-e) 
7. Paul’s speech (26:2-23) 
a. Introduction (exordium) (26:2-3) 
i. Paul’s gratefulness that he can defend himself 
before Agrippa (26:2) 
ii. Agrippa’s competence as an expert in Jewish 
affairs (26:3a-d) 
iii. Paul’s plea that Agrippa pay close attention to 
what he has to say (26:3e-g) 
b. The facts of the case (narratio) (26:4-18) 
i. Paul’s past as a Pharisaic Jew educated in 
Jerusalem (26:4-5) 
ii. The theological nature of the dispute with the 
Jews (26:6-8) 
iii. Paul’s activity as a persecutor of the followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth (26:9-12) 
iv. Paul’s encounter with Jesus on the road to 
Damascus (26:13-18) 
c. Proofs of Paul’s innocence (probatio) (26:19-20) 
i. Paul’s obedience to Jesus’ commission (26:19) 
ii. Paul’s mission in Damascus, Jerusalem, Judea, 
and among Gentiles (26:20a-e) 
iii. Paul’s message (26:20f-h) 
d. Refutation of the charges (refutatio) (26:21) 
i. Paul’s arrest in the temple while he was on a 
divine mission (26:21a-b) 
ii. The Jews’ attempt to kill him (26:21c) 
e. Conclusion (peroratio) (26:22-23) 
i. Acknowledgment of God’s help (26:22a-c) 
ii. Affirmation of his consistent witness, which 
agrees with Scripture (26:22d-j) 


iii. Affirmation of his message about Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior (26:23) 
8. The reaction of Festus and Agrippa (26:24-32) 
a. Festus’s reaction to Paul’s discourse, declaring him 
mad (26:24) 
b. Paul’s reaction (26:25-27) 
i. Affirmation of his sanity (26:25a-c) 
ii. Affirmation of his report’s truthfulness and 
reasonableness (26:25d-e) 
iii. Attempt to claim King Agrippa as a witness for 
his truthfulness (26:26) 
iv. Challenge to King Agrippa concerning his faith in 
the prophets (26:27a-b) 
v. Assertion regarding Agrippa’s faith (26:27c) 
c. Agrippa’s reaction: Incredulity that Paul tries to 
make him a Christian (26:28) 
d. Paul’s response: His hope that all who are present 
become Jesus’ followers (26:29) 
e. The conclusion of the hearing (26:30-32) 
i. The departure of Festus, Agrippa, and Bernice 
(26:30) 
ii. Acknowledgment of Paul’s innocence (26:31) 
iii. Agrippa’s affirmation of Paul’s innocence (26:32) 


Explanation of the Text 


25:1 Three days after Festus had arrived in the province, he 
went up from Caesarea to Jerusalem (®fjotoc obv Enıßäc TH 
Erapxela peta Tpeic Nugpac avEeBn Eis TepocdAvua and 
Katoapeiac). The arrival of the new governor, Porcius Festus, in 
Caesarea, the political capital of the province of Judea, was rapidly 
followed by an inaugural visit in Jerusalem. Jerusalem was the 
ancient capital of the region and the religious center of all the 
Jewish communities. If the new governor wanted to maintain good 
relations with the Jewish leadership, he had to show his respect and 
demonstrate his acknowledgment of their role in maintaining order 
and peace in Judea by meeting with them in Jerusalem as his first 
order of business. Note that Judea was not an independent province 
but belonged to the province of Syria, whose governors intervened 
in Judea if they deemed this necessary. Festus is portrayed in v. 1 as 
a competent governor who is well aware of his responsibilities and 


duties as the governor of a difficult province. 


25:2-3 The chief priests and the leaders of the Jews gave him 
a report concerning the charges against Paul. They implored 
him and requested, as a favor to them against Paul, that he 
have him transferred to Jerusalem. They were planning an 
ambush to kill him on the way (£vepävioäv Te aUTW oi 
dpylepeic Kal ol npWToL TWV Tovsaiwv Kata Tod HavaAov Kal 
TApPEKAAOVV AUTOV aiTOvWEVOL xdplv KaT avTod ÖrnwG 
neTaneubnTtar avTOV Eis Tepovoarnu, Ev&öpav TTOLOÜVTEG 
aveXeiv aUTOV KaTü TV óv). Festus’s meeting with the Jewish 
leadership in Jerusalem presumably took place in the audience hall 
of Herod’s luxurious palace? in the northwest corner of the city, 
which served as praetorium of the Roman governors when in 
Jerusalem. Festus met with the chief priests (see on 4:5), i.e., the 
highest representatives of the leading priestly families—probably 
including the high priest Ishmael son of Phiabi, who had just been 
appointed by Agrippa II in AD 59 near the end of Felix’s term as 
governor®>—and the “leaders” (oi np@TOoU,* i.e., the highest 
representatives of the Jewish lay aristocracy. 


During this meeting with the new governor, the Jewish leaders 
renewed the case against Paul. Luke specifies four actions of the 
Jewish leaders. (1) They “gave ... a report concerning the charges” 
(Evepävioav)5 against Paul; i.e., they renewed their accusations 
against Paul (cf. 24:2-8, 9). (2) They “implored” (sapeKdA.ouv) the 
governor, making a strong request for their side of the case. (3) 
They “requested” (aitobuevoı) a favor,6 that the new governor 
transfer Paul’s case from Caesarea to Jerusalem. They know that if 
Festus grants them the favor of a Jerusalem trial, this will work 
against Paul. 


(4) They “were planning” (soloüvreg) an ambush to take place 
during Paul’s transfer on the road from Caesarea to Jerusalem. The 
Jewish leadership possibly wanted to exploit the inexperience of the 
new governor and finish what they had planned to do two years 
earlier (23:12-15). The renewed efforts to obtain a verdict against 
Paul in a criminal trial and the revived plans for an ambush 
demonstrate the continued significance of Paul for the Jewish 
leadership in Jerusalem and the hostility of the Jewish leaders, who 
are willing to use extrajudicial measures for the physical 
elimination of Paul. 


25:4-5 Festus replied that Paul was being held at Caesarea and 
that he himself intended to go there shortly. “So,” he said, “let 
those of you who have authority come down with me, and if 
there is anything wrong about the man, they can bring charges 
against him” (0 uèv 00V Pijotoc Anerpion TNpeiodaı TOV HabAov 
eig Katodpetav, EQUTOV SE HEANELV EV TÄXEL EKTOpEeVeodar Oi 
obv év úv, PNolv, Suvatoi ouvyKkataßäavreg ei Ti Eotiv Ev TO 
Avöpl äTonrov KAaTnyopeitwoav avTOU). Festus declines the Jewish 
leaders’ request to transfer Paul to Jerusalem, for that would give 
the Jewish leaders a favor in a criminal trial;” it would involve a 
decision in a legal case without the presence of both accuser and 
defendant (cf. 23:35). Soon (in 25:9) Festus will give Paul a chance 
to comment on possibly relocating the trial proceedings to 
Jerusalem. By insisting that the Jewish accusers come to Caesarea, 
Festus demonstrates his administrative competency and integrity as 
well as the force of his authority as the governor of the province. 
Festus requests the Jewish leaders to appoint a delegation whose 
members have the authority to appear as Paul’s accusers 
(Katnyopeitwoav)® in the criminal trial. 


The governor’s integrity also shows in the formulation “if there is 
anything wrong about the man” (ei Ti oTt Ev TW AVSpi ÄTOnOV); 
this first class conditional allows for the possibility that the Jewish 
leaders may yet want to decide whether they are convinced that 
Paul has done something improper or wrong that demands official 
accusations in a trial. Festus implies that only accusations with 
proper reasons will be admitted. He may allude to the fact that Paul 
had insisted in the previous trial proceedings that the charges of the 
Jews could not be proved (24:13).9 The term “wrong” (Gtos0¢) is a 
mild word for an alleged crime; Festus shows “proper legal 
caution”!° as he does not prejudice his handling of Paul’s case. 


25:6 After spending not more than eight or ten days among 
them, he went down to Caesarea. The next day he took his seat 
on the judicial bench and ordered Paul to be brought before 
him (Statpivac Sè Ev avToic uépaç oÙ nAElOUG OKTW N S€Ka, 
KataBac eig Katodpetav, Ti émavptov Kabioas éxi Tod Bhyatos 
eKeAEvoEV TOV TavAOV xavar. Luke begins his report on the 
trial proceedings in Caesarea (vv. 6-12) with a succinct description 
of the resumption of Paul’s trial. The reference to “eight or ten 
days” reflects Luke’s caution not to claim what he does not know 


for certain: he is not sure whether Festus stayed in Jerusalem for 
eight or ten more days. As the new governor, Festus would have 
wanted to get a good grasp of the Jewish institutions and traditions 
(such as the Sanhedrin, the temple, and the synagogues), to 
familiarize himself with the topography of the city, and to inspect 
the security arrangements in the city (e.g., by visiting the Antonia 
Fortress with its Roman garrison). 


On the day after his return to Caesarea, Festus “took his seat on 
the judicial bench” (Kadloag émi TOD Bruatos); i.e., he began the 
official trial proceedings in the legal case against Paul.11 The 
governor then summons Paul, which implies that the Jewish leaders 
have indeed appointed a delegation that traveled with the governor 
from Jerusalem to Caesarea. Possibly they arrived earlier, during 
the time that Festus was busy in Jerusalem (cf. v. 7b-c, where the 
coming of the Jews from Jerusalem is not explicitly linked with the 
governor’s travel). The fact that Festus summons Paul on the day 
after his arrival from Jerusalem suggests that he takes up Paul’s 
case as the first item of business of his official functions as governor 
of the province of Judea. Clearly he wants to end this long-drawn- 
out case. 


The judicial proceedings take place, perhaps, in the large hall of 
the Upper Palace in the governor’s praetorium. We must assume 
that Festus has read the documents concerning Paul’s case—both 
the letter of Claudius Lysias (23:26-30) and the transcript of the 
trial proceedings under his predecessor, Felix (see “In Depth: 
Reports of Court Proceedings,” under “Structure and Literary Form” 
on 24:1-27). 


25:7 When he arrived, the Jews who had come down from 
Jerusalem stood around him and brought many serious charges 
against him, which they could not prove (napayevou£vou SE 
avTov EPLEOTNOAV aUTOV oi And TepoocoOALLMV KaTaBEBNKOTES 
Tovsatot oA Kal Bapéa aitıwuaTa KaTa@épovTes A OUK 
toyvov Anodelsau). The trial begins with the accusations of the 
Jewish leaders. Once Paul has entered the trial room, Festus asks 
the Jewish leaders from Jerusalem to proceed with their 
accusations. Luke does not specify their charges, but describes them 
as “many serious charges,” which is exactly what the accusations in 
the trial before Felix were; they presumably allege again that Paul is 
a public enemy of the Jewish people who causes riots as a 


ringleader of the Nazarenes, and that Paul has attempted to 
desecrate the temple (cf. 24:5-6). 


The vivid description of the Jewish leaders standing around Paul 
as they make their accusations is probably meant to illustrate the 
dangerous situation in which Paul finds himself as a result of the 
charges against him. It is possible (but not certain, since Luke only 
summarizes in v. 7) that the Jewish leaders have decided to bring 
the charges in a “concerted and hence more forceful” manner, 
without the use of a professional rhetor.1? Their legal strategy, 
which seemed to have lacked discipline and focus, backfired; in his 
later report to Agrippa, Festus expresses his surprise that the Jews 
“did not charge him with any of the crimes I had expected” (v. 18), 
leaving him with the impression that their case rested on Jewish 
religious questions and on questions related to Jesus, who had died 
but whom Paul asserted to be alive (v. 19). Thus, Festus is at a loss 
how to proceed in the investigation (v. 20). In v. 7 Luke comments 
that “they could not prove” (ovK toxvov roseta) their charges. 
The imperfect tense of the verb ïoyvov may suggest “continuous 
but unsuccessful attempts to prove.”13 


25:8 Paul said in his defense, “I have committed no offense 
against the law of the Jews, or against the temple, or against 
the emperor” (tod IlavAov AnoAOyoULEVOU STL OUTE Eig TOV 
vöuov THV Tovsaiwv ote giç TO iepdv ovTE sig Kaioapd TL 
fuaptov). Luke relates Paul’s defense in direct speech, which 
carries more weight than the charges of his accusers on account of 
its length. He defends himself against three charges, asserting he is 
innocent in each case. 


(1) Paul asserts he has committed no offense!4 against the “law of 
the Jews” (vou0c tæv Tovsaiwv); i.e., he has not violated the 
Mosaic law. Paul had been accused of teaching against the Mosaic 
law in the temple court (21:28). He had defended himself against 
this charge by emphasizing his education and life according to the 
law (22:1-5) as a Pharisee (23:6), his belief in everything written in 
the Law and the Prophets (24:14), and his clear conscience before 
God and the people (24:16). Paul had not abandoned the Torah or 
encouraged other Jews to abandon the Torah, although he has 
modified the terms of admission to God’s people for Gentile 
believers. 


In the Sanhedrin hearing Paul had focused the dispute about his 
relationship with the law on the question of the resurrection of the 
dead (23:6), a connection that Claudius Lysias perceived when he 
described the controversy between Paul and the Sanhedrin as 
pertaining to questions regarding the law (23:29); this, of course, 
had caused a tumult in the Sanhedrin. In his trial before Felix, Paul 
had also asserted he was being accused only because of the question 
of the resurrection (24:20-21). The accusation that Paul had 
committed an offense against the Mosaic law had thus been 
effectively discredited during earlier trial proceedings. Moreover, 
the charge of having violated the Mosaic law concerned only the 
Jewish jurisdiction, a fact that Gallio, the governor in the province 
of Achaia, had clearly recognized (18:14-15). 


(2) Paul asserts that he has committed no offense against the 
temple (TO igpdv). The charge that Paul desecrated the temple was 
made for the first time by Jews from the province of Asia, who 
claimed he brought a Greek into the temple (21:28-29). The tumult 
that resulted from this charge led to the intervention of the Roman 
commander and to Paul’s arrest. This charge was brought against 
Paul in the trial before Felix (24:6), albeit in a slightly different 
form: Paul was accused of having attempted to desecrate the 
temple, which was more difficult to disprove. Paul had countered 
this charge by insisting that his visit to the temple was peaceful, 
serving religious purposes, and that he was in a state of ritual purity 
when he was in the temple (24:12, 17-18). The charge of having 
desecrated the temple concerned both Jewish and Roman 
jurisdiction, which is probably the reason why this charge is 
mentioned in central position.15 


(3) Paul asserts that he has not committed any offense “against 
the emperor” (eig Kaioapa). The emperor at the time was Nero (AD 
54-68). This seems to represent a new charge, unless Paul alludes 
to Claudius Lysias’s initial thought that he was the Egyptian 
insurrectionist (21:38-39). The formulation in v. 8 seems to suggest 
that Paul defends himself against the charge of a crimen maiestatis 
(treason), which could be committed by Roman citizens or 
provincials “by the planned killing of a magistrate, by armed revolt 
or preparation for the same, by the liberation of prisoners or 
hostages, by the occupation of public and sacred buildings, or by 
co-operation with an enemy power.”16 Paul was (probably) accused 


of treason in Thessalonica, with a reference to the emperor as part 
of the charge (17:6-7), but Luke is hardly alluding to this episode in 
which Paul had been cleared. Paul probably alludes to the 
accusation that he has been fomenting riots, leveled against him by 
the Jewish leaders in the trial before Felix. 


This corresponds to the serious (political) charge of sedition 
(24:5). Even though the scope of Paul’s seditious activities was 
described as being “among all the Jews,” the geographical 
specification “throughout the world” raised the charge of sedition to 
a level where the governors of the Roman provinces, and in the city 
of Rome the emperor himself, would have to take action. And the 
combination with the accusation of being a “ringleader” (24:5) 
could very well be construed in terms of a crimen maiestatis, which 
constituted the most serious political charge.!7 Paul had asserted 
earlier that he was citizen of Tarsus and a Roman citizen, who had 
not broken Roman law (21:39; 22:25-28). And when he appeals to 
the emperor in the course of this trial (25:11), he places himself 
under the protection of the emperor, clearly implying that he has 
not done anything that would give him reason to be afraid of the 
emperor. 


25:9 Since Festus wanted to do the Jews a favor, he asked 
Paul, “Do you want to go up to Jerusalem and be tried there 
before me concerning these charges?” (6 ®ijotos SÈ HEAWV TOG 
Toviaiotc ydptv KatadEodaı Anokpıdeis TH MavAW eimev: OÉAELG 
eis TepoodAvLa åvaßàç EKEl nepl TOUTWV KpLOAVat Es’ Eu0d;). 
After the speeches of the accusers (summarized in v. 7) and of the 
defendant (v. 8), Festus introduces the suggestion to relocate the 
juridicial proceedings to Jerusalem. He seems more impressed with 
the presence of the Jewish leaders of Jerusalem, whom he wants to 
do a favor, than with Paul and the fact of his Roman citizenship 
(which Luke does not mention here, but which must have been 
known to Festus; cf. 23:27 in Lysias’s letter, which would have been 
part of the trial record). 


If Festus merely wanted to change the venue from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem to personally bring the trial to a conclusion, his 
suggestion would be perfectly legal. But Paul had been in the 
custody of the Roman legal system; he could be transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem only if he had first been 
acquitted at least of the political charges. Perhaps Festus wants to 


obtain a fuller consultation with the Jewish authorities, comparable 
with the consultation with the Jewish king Agrippa (cf. v. 26). But 
Paul does not know the reason for Festus’s suggestion. His reaction 
in vv. 10-11 clearly indicates that he fears that Festus will transfer 
him to the jurisdiction of the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem. At 
the same time, the fact that Festus asks Paul for his agreement to 
the relocation of the trial indicates that the governor is following 
proper legal procedure. He evidently does not want to force Paul, 
Roman citizen that he is, to agree to be tried by the Jewish high 
court in Jerusalem. 


25:10 Paul answered, “I am now standing before the emperor’s 
court, where I should be tried. I have done no wrong to the 
Jews, as you know very well” (einev 5& 0 Hataoc éxi TOÜ 
Brwatoc Kaioapog éotwe eiu, ob pe Sei Kplveodaı. Tovsaiouc 
ovsev HSiknoa WG Kal OL KAAALOV ErlytvWoKeEtc). Paul refuses to 
be taken to Jerusalem. His apprehension is understandable, given 
the continuous efforts of the Jewish leaders to obtain a summary 
execution from the governors Felix and Festus and given the plot to 
kill him in an ambush two years ago. Also, Paul may well have had 
information that they had renewed plans to have him killed when 
the Romans take him from his place of custody to the streets. 


In view of this history, Paul cannot expect to receive a fair trial, a 
fair hearing, or even safe passage from Caesarea to Jerusalem, 
particularly since Festus’s suggestion to relocate the trial was an 
open attempt to grant the Jews a favor. Paul’s response to Festus’s 
suggestion is the climax of Paul’s trial in province of Judea, in that 
his appeal to the emperor removes him from the jurisdiction of the 
governor of Judea and from any jurisdiction of the Jews. 18 


Paul interprets Festus’s suggestion to relocate the trial 
proceedings to Jerusalem not as an honest question regarding a 
change of venue. He seems to suspect that the governor wants to 
hand him over to the Jewish authorities. Thus Paul insists that he 
be tried by a duly constituted Roman court; he knows he has 
discredited the religious accusations of the Jewish leaders. Festus 
too knows, as a result of the trial proceedings over which he has 
been presiding, that Paul has “done nothing wrong” (ovdév 
ndiknoa) to the Jews; i.e., he has not violated the Mosaic law 
(which is the offense that a Jewish court would indict him for). As a 
result, no Jewish court has jurisdiction over him. This means that 


“the emperor’s court” (Bra Kaioapos), i.e., the court duly 
constituted by the Roman governor who acts for the emperor, is the 
one venue where he must be tried. Paul can insist on being tried by 
a Roman court because he is a Roman citizen (see 16:37). 


25:11 “If, however, I am in the wrong and have committed 
something deserving death, I do not refuse to die. But if there 
is nothing to their charges against me, no one can hand me 
over to them. I appeal to the emperor” (ei uèv ObV Adık@ Kal 
AELOv HavATov Enpaxä TL, OV napaltobpal TO Anodavelv- ei dE 
ovdsév EOTIV WV ODTOL KATNyOpoüciv uov, OVSeic ue SbvaTaL 
avutois Xaploaodar Kaloapa EntkaAoünanu. Paul evidently does 
not expect to be able to receive a fair verdict from Festus, even 
though the governor is responsible for his case as the emperor’s 
representative. As a result, he appeals to the emperor, to be tried in 
the city of Rome. The statement “if there is nothing to their charges 
against me,” formulated as a conditional clause (ei 5€ OVSEV oTt), 
implies that Paul acknowledges that if the charges of the Jewish 
leaders had been verified and proven, he could be handed over to 
the jurisdiction of the Jewish court in Jerusalem. He does “not 
refuse to die”; i.e., he is willing to be executed if his Jewish 
accusers prove that he is guilty and deserves the death sentence 
according to Jewish law. 


Paul equates a transfer to the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin with a 
death sentence. He insists that since none of their charges against 
him has been proven, no official can hand him over as a favor!9 to 
the Jewish authorities. Thus v. 11d-e formulates the legal 
consequence of v. 10d-e. While Festus, eager to grant the Jews a 
favor, conveniently “forgets” the principles of Roman law as they 
pertain to a Roman citizen, Paul asserts the validity of Roman law. 
Since Paul cannot be certain that Festus will follow Roman law, he 
appeals to the emperor in Rome. 


The appeal to the emperor is succinctly formulated with two 
words (Kaloapa £rikaAoünaı), which corresponds to the Latin 
phrase Caesarem appello (“I appeal to the emperor”).2° The available 
evidence confirms that it was possible in the first century to appeal 
directly to the emperor, to be tried in his imperial court, even 
before the trial proceedings in a provincial court had concluded and 
a sentence had been rendered (see “In Depth: Appeal to the 
Emperor”). The possibility of a direct appeal to the emperor may 


have been connected with the fact that there was presumably no 
jury court in Judea to which his case might have been referred, 
which left the emperor, the only superior of the governor, as the 
judicial authority responsible for appeals.21 The emperor in 
question was Nero, whose first five years in office (AD 54-59) were 
remembered with more fondness than his later years of 
megalomania. The cost of appeals had to be paid by the person 
making the appeal, including payment for transport and room and 
board.22 


In Depth: Appeal to the Emperor 


In Republican Rome, there were two distinct forms of 
appeal: the provocatio as an appeal to the people, and the 
appellatio as an appeal to the tribune. The provocatio 
evidently served to limit the arbitrary use of the 
magistrates’ authority and power to intervene (coercitio) 
when they judged that the public order had been violated 
(see on 16:23).23 As regards the early imperial period, an 
older view24 claims that the traditional form of the 
provocatio, which could be lodged before the trial, still 
existed in the first century, to be distinguished from the 
later appellatio, which takes place after the sentence of the 
judge. In view of the increasingly large number of Roman 
citizens in the provinces, the governors’ rights were 
expanded to include trying citizens for statutory crimes 
(ordo) without provocatio. It is claimed that since the 
accusations against Paul did not fulfill the definitions of a 
statutory case that would have been tried as cognitio extra 
ordinem,25 he had the right to an appeal. It has been 
established, however, that there is no evidence for an 
expansion of the rights of governors, nor is there evidence 
for a strict separation of statutory cases (ordo) and cases 
that belonged to the cognitio extra ordinem. Since the latter 
was not regulated by law, extra ordinem proceedings 
became the standard legal procedures in the provinces. 
The distinction between the earlier provocatio and the 
later appellatio had been largely abandoned. 


The appellatio was a new legal action of the imperial 
period that came into existence as a result of the authority 


and power of the emperor himself (maius imperium) and, 
more importantly, as the result of the delegated 
adjudication in the provinces and in the development and 
expansion of the cognitio extra ordinem, which became 
widespread in the imperial period. In the latter, the 
officials responsible for trials (such as_ provincial 
governors) were directly dependent on the imperium of the 
emperor, a fact that increased the emperor’s importance 
and potential involvement in legal cases, in which he 
could not normally intervene (due to geographical 
distance). Initially the emperor’s intervention seems rare. 
He apparently granted “extraordinary legal redress” when 
petitioned.2¢ There is unambiguous evidence for the early 
imperial period that defendants could appeal directly to 
the emperor.2” The case of Capito in AD 69 demonstrates 
that appeals could be made before the final verdict.28 


The available evidence suggests that the appellatio was 
not fully regulated in the early imperial period. Since the 
appellatio constituted an appeal to the “original” imperium 
of the emperor, the latter could intervene at any point, 
even before the beginning of a trial (e.g., questioning an 
edict of the governor of the province). Thus, in contrast to 
later Roman law, the emperor’s sentence rendered in 
response to an appeal was not necessarily the verdict of 
the high court superseding the verdict of a lower court; it 
could be the first verdict in the case. Paul’s appeal to the 
emperor fits the historical reality of the possibility of 
appellatio in the first century, including Festus’s 
consultation with his council and his prerogative to refuse 
the petition for an appeal.22 The Roman character of the 
trial before the governor of Judea leaves no doubt that 
both Luke and his readers knew that Paul’s status as a 
Roman citizen was the necessary prerequisite for his 
appeal to the emperor.30 


25:12 After Festus had conferred with his council, he declared, 
“You have appealed to the emperor, to the emperor you will 
go” (TOTE Ò PÅTOG OLAAAANOAG ETÀ TOD OUUBOVALOU ATEKpLON- 
Kaloopa Enıkerinoal, Eri Kaloapa mopevon). Festus was not 


required to grant Paul’s appeal to the emperor.3! This is why he 
confers with his “council,” perhaps on the day after the trial 
proceedings narrated in vv. 6-11. Luke portrays Festus again as the 
dutiful governor who consults his council, following procedure by 
examining the petition for an appeal. 


Festus could release Paul since he knows that he has done 
nothing wrong (vv. 11, 25; cf. vv. 18-19). This, however, would be 
an inauspicious beginning of his term as governor of Judea; 
displeasing the Jewish leaders could threaten the stability of the 
province. Still, acceding to the demands of the Jewish authorities 
who demand Paul’s execution would be risky, yet executing a 
Roman citizen at the request of Jewish accusers might create 
problems in Rome. Sending Paul to Rome to be tried in the imperial 
court was a solution that allowed Festus to extricate himself from a 
difficult situation. Festus could transfer Paul to Rome on his own 
initiative, but Paul’s appeal to the emperor allows him to shift the 
“blame” (expected from the Jewish officials) for not sentencing Paul 
to Paul himself. 


Festus announces his decision to grant Paul’s appeal succinctly 
with five Greek words (Kaloapa émtkékAnoal, Ent Kaloapa 
opeVon): “You have appealed to the emperor, to the emperor you 
will go.” Festus’s decision to grant Paul’s petition of a trial in Rome 
immediately stops the current trial proceedings and effectively 
removes Paul from the sphere of influence of the Jewish authorities 
in the province of Judea. The hearing before the Jewish king 
Agrippa (25:23-26:23) does not change this new legal situation that 
Paul has been granted; that hearing merely serves to gather 
information that Festus can use in his letter to the emperor (v. 26). 


25:13 After several days had passed, King Agrippa and Bernice 
arrived at Caesarea to pay their respects to Festus (ńuep®v SE 
Slayevonevav TivOv Aypisnac ó BaotvsEvs Kal Bepvikn 
Katrvrnoav eig Katodpetav domaodyevol TOV Pfjotov). The third 
incident of Luke’s report on the events connected with Paul’s 
imprisonment in Caesarea when Festus was governor of Judea 
(25:1-26:32) relates Festus’s consultation with King Agrippa 
(25:13-26:32). Since Festus needs to write a letter to the emperor 
(littera dimissoria; see on v. 26), explaining the circumstances of 
Paul’s case and the reasons for granting Paul’s appeal to be tried by 
the emperor, the courtesy visit of King Agrippa provides him with 


the perfect opportunity to obtain further information about the 
controversy between Paul and the Jewish authorities. 


King Agrippa had ruled over areas in northern regions of 
Palestine since AD 50 and had been granted the authority over the 
temple in Jerusalem and over the appointment of the high priests. 
This close relationship with Jerusalem allowed him to intervene in 
the affairs of Judea and to present himself as representing the 
interests of all Jews. Agrippa II may have come to Caesarea not only 
to pay the new governor a courtesy visit,32 but also to step into the 
trial proceedings against Paul, who had been arrested in the context 
of a tumult in the temple courts and who was being charged by the 
priestly aristocracy with the desecration of the temple.33 If Agrippa 
had intended to intervene in the trial proceedings, he had arrived 
too late, since Paul’s trial had just concluded with the prisoner’s 
appeal to the emperor, which the governor had granted. 


Bernice was Agrippa’s sister, who lived with him in Caesarea 
Philippi and Rome. She was the older sister of Drusilla, the wife of 
Festus’s predecessor, Felix. When Agrippa and Bernice met Paul in 
the summer of AD 59, the king was thirty-two years old and his 
sister thirty-one years, while Paul may have been about sixty years 
old. 


25:14 Since they were staying there many days, Festus 
discussed Paul’s case before the king. He said, “There is a man 
here whom Felix left as a prisoner” (Wc è nAEloUG uépaç 
StétpiBov Erel, ó otos TH faocli AvEdeto TA KaTA TOV 
TlatdvAov AEywv- Avip Tig EOTLV KATAAEAEUNNEVOG Und BriALKOG 
Séouloc). Festus uses the opportunity of Agrippa’s visit to consult 
with him concerning his prisoner Paul, whose trial had just 
concluded with Paul’s appeal to the emperor. When Agrippa 
signaled he would stay for an extended period of time in Caesarea— 
perhaps in the praetorium, which used to be the palace of his great- 
grandfather, Herod—Festus decides to discuss the case of the 
Jewish authorities against Paul with Agrippa. The Jewish king was 
an expert in Jewish affairs because of his authority over the affairs 
of the temple in Jerusalem, and he was a friend of Rome, who had 
been educated in the imperial capital and who had been granted 
territories by the previous and the incumbent emperor (Claudius 
and Nero). 


Festus’s speech introduces the case of Paul with a succinct 
statement: his predecessor Felix left a particular man as “prisoner” 
(S£ouLog). This statement is probably not an implied criticism of 
Felix. The fact that he had not concluded the trial proceedings 
against Paul can be seen as a “bargaining chip” that he left behind 
for his successor, at the same time placing an “official question 
mark” to Paul’s claims of innocence.34 


Festus’s subsequent report about his hearing in Jerusalem (vv. 
15-16) recounts 25:1-5 and his report about Paul’s trial in Caesarea 
recounts 25:6-12. Most of the material is identical; the differences 
highlight Festus’s interest. It is natural for a governor to describe his 
role in the affair in the best possible light. 


25:15 When I was in Jerusalem, the chief priests and the 
elders of the Jews brought charges against him and asked for a 
guilty verdict against him (epi ov yevougvov pou eic 
TepoodAvna Evepävioav oi Apxlepels Kal oi mpEoPUTEPOL THV 
Tovdaiwv aitovpevol Kat’ aUTOÜ Katasiknv). Festus summarizes 
what transpired in the meeting that he had with the priestly and lay 
aristocracy of the Jews in Jerusalem. (1) He relates that they 
brought charges against Paul. The charges are not specified; Luke’s 
readers know from 24:2-9 what they are. 


(2) Festus reports that they demanded that he pronounce a 
“guilty verdict” (katadikn)35 against Paul. While Luke reported the 
first action of the Jewish leaders in v. 2, he had omitted the request 
for a guilty verdict. The fact that in v. 3 Luke focused instead on 
their plan of an ambush in which Paul was to be killed during his 
transfer from Caesarea to Jerusalem, the guilty verdict mentioned in 
v. 15 implies the conviction of a crime that would require the death 
sentence. This is confirmed by Paul’s statement in v. 11. Both the 
charge of desecration of the temple and the charge of fomenting 
riots (seditio) would qualify for such a verdict. 


25:16 I told them that it was not the custom of the Romans to 
hand over anyone before the accused had met the accusers 
face-to-face and before he had the opportunity to defend 
himself against the charge (npòç oc dmeKpiOnv OTL OUK EoTLV 
€00¢ ‘Papaiotc yapifeobai Twa dvOpwrov mpv N oO 
KATNYOPODUEVOG KATA APOOWTOV EXOL TOUG KATH YOPOUS TÓNOV TE 
AnoAOyias AGBOL wept TOU EykANuatoc). (3) Festus insisted to the 


Jewish authorities that he would uphold Roman law, here described 
as “the custom of the Romans,” which requires that plaintiffs 
confront the person(s) they accuse. By invoking custom as a source 
of law, “he was evoking a whole judicial use both ancient and 
standard.”36 The verb translated “to hand over anyone” 
(yapiCeo8ai Ttva vOpwsov) denotes, with a dative object implied, 
“to make a present of any man to anyone.”37 


(4) Festus insists to Agrippa that he followed the principle that a 
defendant has the right to face his accusers and to defend himself 
against any charges. Roman jurisprudence insisted that accused and 
accusers “meet face-to-face” and that an accused person has the 
opportunity to “defend himself.” The terms translated “defend” 
(ArtoAoyla) and “charge” (EykAnua; Lat. crimen) are technical legal 
terms. Festus insisted on Roman fairness (aequitas Romana), 
according to which anonymous denunciations were not tolerated 
and according to which charges could not be brought by 
representatives of the plaintiff. Luke omits Festus’s insistence that 
Paul would be tried in Caesarea, rather than in Jerusalem as the 
Jewish authorities had requested (vv. 4-5). 


25:17 When they came back here with me, I did not postpone 
the case, but took my seat on the judicial bench the next day 
and ordered the man to be brought before me (ovveA8dvTwv 
ovbv aùtõv évedse AvaßoArv undeulav nonoäuevog tÅ Eifg 
Kadloag éni TOU Bhuatoc EKEAEVOA AXONvVaL TOV ävõpa). In his 
report about the trial in Caesarea (vv. 17-21), Festus first 
emphasizes that he had taken prompt action, an emphasis 
highlighted by Luke with a series of aorists. On the day after his 
arrival in Caesarea, Festus took his seat on the judicial bench and 
ordered Paul to be brought before himself, sitting as judge, and 
before the accusers. This review corresponds to vv. 6-7. The 
reference to a potential postponement,38 which would have been his 
prerogative as a governor, emphasizes that he acted with prompt 
efficiency. 


25:18 When his accusers stood up, they did not charge him 
with any of the crimes I had expected (mepi oÙ otaévtec oi 
KaTyopol OvSEniav aitiav Epepov WV EyW únevóovv TOVNPÜV). 
Festus’s description of the charges of Paul’s accusers (the chief 
priests and other members of the Sanhedrin mentioned in v. 15) 


begins with a general reference to the charges. He informs Agrippa 
that he was surprised about these charges. He “had expected” 
(Unev0ovv)39 that they would accuse Paul of crimes (movnpü), i.e., 
“evil deeds,” which would justify the involvement of the highest 
Jewish officials in a legal case. But this is not what happened; they 
did not charge him with “any ... crime” (obdeulav aitiav) that a 
Roman governor usually handles. 


In v. 7 Luke had only referred to “serious charges” and 
commented that Paul’s accusers could not prove those charges. 
Festus displays his impartiality. He is not partial to the authority of 
the chief priests and elders from Jerusalem. Rather, he carefully and 
objectively evaluated their charges and recognized that they were 
not serious political charges that would warrant a trial before the 
Roman governor. In the trial before Felix the charges of the Jewish 
leaders (24:5-7) were political, focused on fomenting riots (seditio). 
Perhaps the Jerusalem authorities tried a new legal strategy before 
Festus, deliberately moving the charges to religious questions and 
seeking the support of the governor on account of the decision that 
Julius Caesar had made in the time of Hyrcanus II: 


Whatever high-priestly rights or other privileges exist in 
accordance with their laws, these he and his children shall 
possess by my command. If, during this period, any question will 
arise concerning the Jews’ manner of life, it is my pleasure that 
the decision shall rest with them.*0 


25:19 Instead, they had certain points of disagreement with 
him about their own religion and about a certain Jesus, who 
had died but whom Paul asserted to be alive (IntrjuaTta É Ttva 
MEPL TÄG idiac SetotSamoviac eixov mpO¢ AUTOV Kal mEpi TLVOC 
Tnoovd TEBVNKOTOG Ov Epaokev ó IladAOc çv). Festus discovered 
that Paul was accused of religious offenses. He details two 
observations concerning the accusations of the Jewish authorities 
against Paul. (1) Their charges were related to “certain points of 
disagreement” concerning “their own religion” (nepi TÄG iiac 
Setolsatuoviac), i.e., the Jewish faith and cultic practice. The term 
“religion” (de1loldalııovia) means, here, not “superstition” (which 
would have been an insult to the Jewish king) but “religion” in 
terms of a particular system of cultic beliefs and practices. Paul 
certainly would have agreed with this assessment: what was at 


stake in the controversy with the Jewish leadership was not a 
criminal offense but his beliefs. 


(2) Their charges concerned “a certain Jesus” (nepi Tivos INooÖ). 
In the discussion in court, the following facts stood out for Festus. 
The Jewish authorities insisted that Jesus “had died” (te8vnKOTOS). 
The perfect tense of the participle indicates that they argued that 
Jesus’ status was that of a man who had expired and who had been 
buried and who remained a dead man. Paul, however, asserted that 
this Jesus was “alive” (Cfjv). Since Paul did not dispute that Jesus 
had died, this means that he insisted that Jesus had been 
resurrected from the dead. Festus formulates the dispute concerning 
Jesus not from a Jewish perspective, but from the perspective of a 
Roman pagan for whom talk about a “resurrection” of Jesus would 
be novel, if not incomprehensible. For him, the question is whether 
Jesus is dead or alive. 


Even though he would have expressed the matter differently, Paul 
would have agreed with Festus’s second point as well: the central 
issue that separated him from the Jewish authorities was the 
resurrection of Jesus (23:6), in which he believed because he had 
encountered Jesus on the road to Damascus (22:6-10; 24:15, 21; 
26:12-18). Paul’s belief in Jesus’ resurrection committed him to 
acknowledge Jesus as Israel’s Messiah, Savior, and Lord— 
convictions that had prompted him to persecute the followers of 
Jesus before his encounter with the risen Lord, and convictions that 
evidently motivated the Jewish authorities to seek to eliminate him 
as one of the “ringleaders” of Jesus’ followers. 


25:20 Since I was at a loss concerning the investigation of 
these matters, I asked if he would be willing to go to Jerusalem 
and stand trial there on these charges (GstopoUpEevoc 8è żyw Tv 
epl TOUTWV Chtnow EXEyov ei POVAOLTO mopeúeoðal giç 
TepoodAvHa KaKEl Kplveodaı nepi TOUTWV). The next point of 
Festus’s report about Paul’s trial was his offer to Paul to stand trial 
in Jerusalem. Festus tells Agrippa that the reason for this offer was 
his recognition that religious questions belonging to Jewish beliefs 
were outside of his expertise. He was “at a loss,” which means he 
had doubts how he should handle the investigation (TATnotG; Lat. 
quaestio, the controversial matter settled by judicial inquiry) of 
“these matters” related to Jesus’ resurrection. 


As a result Festus asked Paul whether he was willing to go to 
Jerusalem and “stand trial” (Kpiveo@at) there “on these charges,” 
i.e., regarding his belief that Jesus was alive. Since he portrays 
himself to Agrippa as the impartial governor and judge, he omits 
the fact that he wanted to grant the Jews a favor (v. 9) and that he 
hoped that Paul would accept his proposition. 


25:21 “But when Paul appealed to be kept in custody for the 
decision of His Majesty the emperor, I ordered that he be kept 
in custody until I could send him to the emperor” (tod d& 
TlavAov eéntkavgoapévov THpNnOfvat avtov Eis THV TOU 
LeBaotod Sidyvwotv, eKéAEvoa TNpeiodaı avtTOv Ewg od 
avaréupea avtov npòç Kaioapa). The final point of Festus’s 
summary of Paul’s Caesarea trial that had just been concluded 
reports Paul’s insistence to stand trial before the emperor. While 
this statement summarizes vv. 10-11 in a generally adequate 
manner, it is true that Paul would have preferred that Festus act on 
his correct perception that the controversy was about Jewish 
religious questions and not about political insurrection, thus 
declaring him innocent and releasing him.*! Paul did not exactly 
appeal “to be kept in custody” (tnpndfvau, although his appeal to 
the emperor implied, given his two-year custody in Caesarea, that 
he would be transferred to Rome as a prisoner. 


The term “His Majesty” (6 LeBaotdc) is the Greek equivalent of 
the Latin term Augustus, meaning “worthy of reverence, revered,” 
which is the title that the senate in Rome conferred on Gaius Julius 
Caesar Octavianus on January 16 in 27 BC when he became 
Princeps. The term became a title for the first emperor’s successors. 
Nero’s full name was Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus. 
The term translated “decision” (8tdyvwotc) is here a legal technical 
term that denotes “a judicial inquiry or investigation that 
culminates in a decision” (BDAG). 


Festus concludes his report by relating his decision to keep Paul 
in custody until arrangements could be made to send him to the 
emperor (Kaioap; see on 17:7; 25:8). The term translated as “send” 
(Avastéuw) denotes the remission of a case (or person) to a higher 
court. In the context of his concern to highlight his competence as 
Roman governor, Festus portrays himself as protecting Paul against 
the hostility of the Jews. At the same time, Festus’s statement here 
explains the assertion of Agrippa in 26:32 that Paul could have been 


released if he had not appealed to the emperor. The assertion was 
implausible in the early principate (no law prevented Festus from 
declaring Paul not guilty and releasing him, even after his appeal to 
the emperor); it is plausible if Agrippa refers to the fact that Paul’s 
appeal only served the prolongation of his imprisonment. 42 


25:22 Agrippa said to Festus, “I would like to hear the man 
myself.” He replied, “Tomorrow you will hear him” (Aypinzac 
Sè npòç TOV otov: povAóunv Kal avTOc TOD AVvepwaoU 
akovoal. avplov, Pnolv, AKobon avtov). Agrippa understands 
Festus’s report about Paul’s case as an implicit suggestion to provide 
him with counsel concerning Paul’s transfer to the imperial court in 
Rome (unless Festus asked Agrippa explicitly to help him draft a 
letter to the emperor, a proposition that he may have shifted to vv. 
26-27 for reasons of dramatic effect). 


The imperfect tense of the verb translated “I would like” 
(EßovAöunv) may indicate that Agrippa had been “wishing” for 
some time to hear Paul, having heard about his activities and the 
efforts of the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem to have him sentenced 
and executed. Given his authority over affairs of the temple and his 
control over who held the high priesthood, presumably Agrippa was 
informed about the criminal case against Paul, the alleged 
“ringleader” of the followers of Jesus. Festus, wasting no time, 
promises a hearing on the following day. He knows that since his 
main duty was preserving order in the province and since he had 
only limited forces at his disposal, he must maintain good relations 
with the provincial upper classes and the important men of the 
region. 


25:23 The next day Agrippa and Bernice came with great 
pageantry, entering the audience hall with the military 
commanders and the most prominent men of the city. Then 
Festus gave the order and Paul was brought in (tÑ ovv 
émavplov EAHOVTOG TOD Aypinna Kal TÄG Bepvikns HETA TOAANÄG 
pavTaolag Kal EIOEAHOVTWV EIG TO AKpOaTHpLOV oUV TE 
XALÄPXOLS Kal AvSpdotv TOIS KaT’ ELOXNvV TÄG NÓNG Kal 
KENEÜOAVTOG TOD PrjoTov Nixon ó IlavAoc). Luke sets the scene of 
Paul’s hearing with comments on the participants and the location 
of the hearing. The people present at Paul’s final hearing in Judea 
include governor Festus, King Agrippa II, Queen Bernice,*3 the 


military commanders of the five cohorts of auxiliary units that the 
governor had at his disposal, and “the most prominent men” of the 
city, i.e., the members of the Greek and Jewish aristocracy of 
Caesarea. 


Since the purpose of the hearing is to provide Agrippa with an 
opportunity to assess Paul’s case in the criminal proceedings that 
are in the process of being transferred to the imperial court in the 
city of Rome, Luke focuses his narrative on Agrippa, both here in v. 
23 and in 26:1. Agrippa and Bernice arrive with full regalia and 
retinue. The location of the hearing is the “audience hall” in 
Festus’s praetorium, the former palace of Herod (see on vv. 2-3).44 
The time and effort Luke spends on this scene serves to highlight 
the innocence of Paul and confirms the relevance of the gospel of 
Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior, for both Jews and Gentiles. 


Luke’s vivid description of the pageantry of the entry of the royal 
couple, the military commanders, and the political dignitaries, and 
of Festus’s order to have Paul brought from his prison cell, prompts 
his readers to picture all eyes on Paul as he enters the audience hall. 
After the extended phrases describing all the guests, the words 
“Paul was brought in” (fixen ó HabdAoc) stand out with “impressive 
simplicity.”45 The passive voice communicates Paul’s status as a 
prisoner whose movements are controlled by those who hold him in 
custody. As his speech in 26:2-23 and his attempt to lead the king 
to faith in Jesus in 26:25-27, 29 demonstrate, Paul refuses to let his 
“social status” determine his actions. 


25:24 Festus said, “King Agrippa and all here present with us, 
you see this man about whom the entire Jewish community 
petitioned me both in Jerusalem and here, shouting that he 
ought not to live any longer” (Kal @notw ó Pfjotoc: Aypinna 
Baotvsd Kal mavtec ot ovumapdvTes Tulv Avöpes, SEwpette 
TOÜTOV nEpi OD änav TO MAMOOC TOV Tovsalwv EVEtuxöv LOL ëv 
TE TepOoOAVLOLS Kal EvHAdE POGvTES un Seiv avTOV Civ unKEru. 
Festus begins with a brief speech (vv. 24-27), in which he explains 
the purpose of the hearing.* He requests the attention of “King 
Agrippa” and “all here present.” The governor solicits advice 
regarding Paul’s case and the letter he must write to the emperor, 
primarily from Agrippa but also from the military commanders and 
the Greek and Jewish notables in the hall. The phrase “you see this 
man” (dewpeite TOUTOV) implies a hand gesture of Festus in the 


direction of Paul; the reference to Paul with a mere demonstrative 
pronoun implies the low social status of Paul as prisoner. 


(1) The first major part of Festus’s address contains a report on 
Paul’s case (vv. 24d-25). The governor first notes the Jewish 
demand of a death sentence. The phrase translated “the entire 
Jewish community” is hyperbolic, unless the term nA.Ndog refers to 
the Jewish leadership rather than the Jewish people as a whole. The 
verb translated “[they] petitioned” (€vétuyov) and the reference to 
the demand made both in Jerusalem and “here” (€v0d6¢e), i.e., in 
Caesarea, suggests the former option, while the verb “shouting” 
(Bo@vtes) points to the latter,4”7 which agrees with the 
circumstances of Paul’s arrest in the temple court, where an excited 
crowd was shouting (kpdCovtec), accusing Paul of having 
desecrated the temple and demanding his execution. 


Perhaps Festus is deliberately ambiguous here. While he leaves no 
doubt that it was the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem who 
demanded Paul’s execution, he implies—correctly—that there were 
many Jews who believed that Paul “ought not to live any longer.” 
The position of wnkétt (“any longer”), which intensifies the 
negation of the phrase uù Setv avtov Çv (“he ought not to live”) 
underscores the vehemence of the Jewish demand for Paul’s 
execution. 


25:25 But I found that he had done nothing deserving death. 
When he appealed to His Majesty the emperor, I decided to 
send him (yù è KaTeAaPOunv wNndév GElov avTOV Bavátov 
TENPAXEVvVAL, AVTOU SE TOUTOV EmLKaAECALEVOU TOV LEBaoTOv 
ékplva neumelv). (2) Festus points out that Paul seems to be 
innocent. During his examination of Paul’s case he has “found” 
nothing that deserves the death sentence. This statement is the 
strongest assertion of Paul’s innocence since the evaluation of Paul 
by Lysias, the commander of the Roman garrison in Jerusalem 
(23:29). It confirms that Paul’s accusers indeed had argued for a 
death sentence. 


(3) The governor relates Paul’s appeal to stand trial before “His 
Majesty the emperor” (for LeBaotdc see v. 21). Festus explains 
neither the reason for Paul’s appeal—avoiding the conclusion of the 
trial proceedings in Jerusalem, where the Jewish authorities are 
determined to make sure that he dies—nor his decision not to 


release Paul despite his firm opinion that Paul was innocent of 
charges demanding a death sentence. In both cases the demand for 
a death sentence comes from the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem. 
Agrippa knows this already (v. 20), and the military commanders 
and the local dignitaries surely knew about the position of the 
Jewish leadership in their case against the famous prisoner in 
custody in Caesarea for two years. 


(4) Festus confirms that he made the decision to grant Paul’s 
appeal to the emperor and to send him to Rome. 


25:26-27 “But I have nothing definite to write to our 
sovereign about him. Therefore I have brought him before all 
of you, and especially before you, King Agrippa, so that I may 
have something to write to our sovereign after we have 
examined him. For it seems to me unreasonable to send a 
prisoner without reporting the charges against him” (mepi oÙ 
AOPAAES TL ypaWat TH Kupiw OUK Ex, SLO npońyayov AUTOV Ep’ 
LUGV Kal pdAtota émi 000, Baotvsd Aypinna, Önwg TÄG 
dvakpioews yevouévns ox@ Ti ypdw: äAoyov ydp pot SoKet 
TÉUTOVTA SEOLLOV EL] Kal TAG KaT’ aVTOD aitiacs onudvaL. 

The second part of Festus’s address, which announces the 
purpose48 of the hearing (vv. 26-27), has an A-B-A structure. The 
first and third points mention the need to explain definite charges 
in a letter that he must write to the emperor (vv. 26a-b/27). The 
governor’s reference to his obligation to “have something to write 
to our sovereign” refers to the littera dimissoria, which the lower 
court had to present to the higher court.49 The letter had to contain 
the following information: a notice that an appeal had been lodged; 
the name of the person lodging the appeal; the sentence that is 
being contested; the name and identity of the parties involved. 


The littera dimissoria was a formal report that did not impact the 
substance of the case. The person lodging an appeal had to present 
the libellus appellatorii to the presiding judge of the higher court—to 
the emperor in the case of the imperial court—within a certain 
period of time, who would then decide on a date for the new trial. 
If the appellant failed to provide the higher court with the report, 
he forfeited his appeal. The issuance of littera dimissoria was the last 
legal action of the lower court. Festus knows that he has to report 
the specific charges against Paul (ai Kat’ avtod aitiat) in his 


report for the emperor, which he must send together with the 
prisoner. 


The term translated as “sovereign” (KÜpLoG) was one of the titles 
of the Roman emperors, emphasizing their authority as princeps in 
the empire. It is not merely “unreasonable” (GAoyoc) to fail to 
report the charges to the emperor; it was a legal necessity to issue a 
libellus appellatorii reporting the circumstances and details of the 
appeal. 


The examination (dvdxptotc)5° of Paul by Agrippa has the 
purpose of supplementing the information obtained in the trial 
(25:6-12) and to obtain “definite” (Go@aAéc), i.e., assured 
information—facts that clarify the connection between the demand 
of the death sentence by the Jewish authorities, the refusal of the 
governor to release Paul despite the lack of political crimes that 
require a death sentence, and the prisoner’s appeal to be tried by 
the emperor. It is especially on the first point that the Jewish king 
may be able to shed some light. 


26:1 Agrippa said to Paul, “You have permission to speak for 
yourself.” Then Paul motioned with his hand and began to 
defend himself (Aypinmac è mpdc TOV HadAov Epn- Enttpenetal 
VOL nepl oeavtoŬ Aéyetv. TOTE O TlatAOG Exteivac Thv xelpa 
Arteroyelto). Luke’s account of Paul’s hearing before Festus and 
Agrippa continues with a note that relates Agrippa’s granting Paul 
permission to speak. The governor, who has arranged for the 
hearing, allows the Jewish king to initiate the examination of the 
prisoner. Paul is permitted to speak about himself, i.e., about his 
activities and his beliefs. It will become obvious that Paul cannot 
speak about himself without speaking about Jesus Christ. 


Paul, who would have remained standing in front of the 
dignitaries since being led into the audience hall, “motioned with 
his hand” (€kteivac TNV xelpo; lit., “stretched out his hand”), one 
of the most common gestures recommended in the rhetorical 
handbooks. The verb “defend” (Aneroyeito) characterizes what 
follows as a forensic speech. While Paul is not on trial, the 
examination with the purpose of writing a littera dimissoria was still 
a legal procedure in which the rhetorical recommendations for 
defensive speeches would be followed. 


26:2-3 “I consider myself fortunate, King Agrippa, that I can 
defend myself today before you against all the accusations of 
the Jews, because you are especially familiar with all the 
customs and controversies of the Jewish people. Therefore I 
beg you to listen to me patiently” (Ilepi ndvtwv wv éyKaXrobpat 
Und Tovsaiwv, Baotved Aypinna, Fynnal EuavtTov paKdplov En 
ooŬ HEAAWV ONNEPOV AnoAoyElodal HÄALOTA yVWOTHV ÖVTa OE 
TAVTWV TÕV KaTA Tovsaious EIWV TE Kal INTNHATWV, SLO SEOpAL 
uakpoðúuwç aKoUoai uov). In his introduction, Paul briefly 
touches on all the subjects that the rhetorical handbooks mentioned 
as appropriate for the exordium: he comments on the judge, on 
himself, on the opponents, and on the case.52 


Paul makes three points. (1) He expresses his gratefulness that he 
can defend himself before Agrippa. The address is simple: he 
acknowledges the person who is conducting the hearing as “King 
Agrippa,” and he himself is the defendant (AnoA.oyeiodaı; see on v. 
1). His accusers (€ykaXobuay lit., “I am being accused”)53 are “the 
Jews.” Moreover, he considers himself “fortunate” to be able to 
defend himself before the king. The desire to win the goodwill of 
Agrippa (captatio benevolentiae) continues in the next point. 


(2) Paul compliments Agrippa’s competence as an expert in 
Jewish affairs. He acknowledges that Agrippa is “especially 
familiar” with Jewish affairs, specifying two areas in which Agrippa 
has expertise: “the customs” (tà €0n), i.e., the laws of the Jewish 
people, and the “controversies” (Intruata), i.e., the theological 
and legal disputes of the various Jewish groups. This point 
describes the legal case before Agrippa and will be developed more 
fully in the lengthy narratio that follows (vv. 4-18). 


(3) The introduction ends with Paul’s plea that Agrippa listen to 
him “patiently” (kaKpoOULwc), i.e., pay close attention to what he 
has to say, for he will speak at some length. 


26:4 All the Jews know my way of life from my youth, the life 
which I spent from the beginning among my own people and in 
Jerusalem (tiv uèv ovv Biwoiv pou Tv ÈK VEÓTNTOG TV An’ 
åàpx Ñc yevouevnv Ev TH éOvet wou Ev TE TepocoAvuotc {oaot 
mavtec oi Tovöaloı). In the second part of his speech, the narratio 
(statement of the facts of the case), Paul describes his past as a 
devout Pharisaic Jew educated in Jerusalem (vv. 4-5), the 


theological nature of the dispute with the Jews (vv. 6-7), his 
activity as a persecutor of the followers of Jesus of Nazareth (vv. 9- 
12), and, in vivid detail, his encounter with Jesus on the road to 
Damascus (vv. 13-18). 


Paul begins with the assertion that “all the Jews”—perhaps a 
reference to all the Jews of v. 2, i.e., the Jews who have been 
accusing him in Jerusalem and in Caesarea—know his “way of life” 
(Biwotc) since his youth. Paul’s youth is linked either with his birth 
and initial upbringing in the Jewish community in Tarsus (assuming 
that te distinguishes “my own people” from those in Jerusalem; cf. 
22:3),54 or with both his early and later education in Jerusalem 
(assuming that Te means “including” or “actually”). Even if the 
Jewish community of Tarsus is distinguished from the Jews in 
Jerusalem, Paul’s statement emphasizes that he lived “from the 
beginning” in Jerusalem, the center of the worldwide Jewish 
commonwealth (22:3; Gal 1:13-14). 


26:5 They have known me for a long time, if they are willing 
to testify, that I have lived according to the strictest sect of our 
religion as a Pharisee (npoOylvWoKOVTEG ue ävœðev, àv HEAWOL 
HApTUpelv, OTL KATA THV AKplBEoTATHV aïpeotv TÅG Å ETÉpPAG 
Opnokeiac Einoa Paptoaioc). Paul’s second point is the assertion 
that the Jews who accuse him know very well that he was a 
member of the “conservative” Pharisaic party. His accusers “have 
known [him] for a long time [Gvm6ev]”; this refers to his affiliation 
with students and teachers of the law when he was educated in 
Jerusalem thirty years ago, and to his association with members of 
the priestly aristocracy and with members of the Sanhedrin twenty- 
seven years earlier when he was involved in actions against the 
followers of Jesus in concert with the chief priests (cf. 22:5). 


The conditional clause third class “if they are willing to testify” 
(€av HEAWOL LApTUpEtV) suggests that while some of his accusers 
know him personally, they are unwilling to admit their former 
association with him as well as their knowledge of the fact that Paul 
was a devout Jew. His accusers could testify that Paul lived as a 
Pharisee (cf. 23:6; Phil 3:4-6). The aorist tense of the verb 
translated “I have lived” (€Cnoa) refers, considering the context, to 
the past: he had lived as a Pharisee when his accusers knew him in 
Jerusalem. 


Paul describes the Pharisees as “the strictest sect” (N 
akptBEotatn aipeotc) of Judaism. The superlative of the adjective 
reflects Pharisaic self-understanding as believers who take God’s 
will as revealed in the Law and the Prophets more seriously than 
any other group; they study, apply, and teach the Scriptures with 
utmost devotion and sacrificial consistency. The term translated 
“religion” (@pnoKeia) denotes “worship” with an emphasis on the 
cultic, ritual, and formal aspects of the faith and practice of the 
Pharisees. 


26:6 I now stand here on trial on account of my hope in the 
promise made by God to our ancestors (kai vOv En’ ¿Anit TÄG 
EIG TOUG maTépas NUGV ErrayyeAlac yevoueévns Und TOU HEOU 
EotnKa Kplvöuevog). After describing his past as a devout Jew, 
Paul switches to the present with “now” (kai viv). He describes the 
nature of the dispute with the Jews (v. 6-8). The substance of the 
charges that caused Paul to be on trial is differences of theological 
conviction. Paul singles out three points of disagreement that are at 
the root of the controversy. 


(1) Paul stands before a court of law on account of the hope 
(€Asic) of the “promise” (EmayyeAia) that God had made to “our 
ancestors” (v. 6), i.e., the patriarchs in particular and Israel more 
generally. For God’s promises to the people of Israel, see 2:39; 
13:23, 32. In v. 8 it will become clear that the hope that Paul refers 
to is the hope of the resurrection of the dead, a fact that Festus and 
Agrippa are well aware of (25:19) and that Paul had stressed both 
in the Sanhedrin hearing (23:6) and in the trial before governor 
Felix (24:15). 

Both Paul’s former affiliation with the Pharisees (who believe in 
the resurrection of the dead) and the connection between v. 8 (“God 
raises the dead”) and v. 9 (“Jesus of Nazareth”) indicates that the 
dispute is about Paul’s conviction that Israel’s hopes have become a 
reality in and through Jesus. Jesus was raised from the dead, 
through which God has fulfilled the promises he had made to the 
fathers—specifically, the promise of a Savior who would bring 
about “the authentic realization of the people of Israel as the 
children of the promise made to Abraham.”55 The scriptural basis 
for the hope in the resurrection of the dead and the restoration of 
Israel (see v. 7) are passages such as Isa 25:8; 26:19; Ezek 37:1-14; 
Dan 12:1-3; Hos 6:2. 


26:7 A promise that our twelve tribes hope to attain as they 
worship with perseverance day and night. It is because of this 
hope, King Agrippa, that I am accused by the Jews (eig ñv TO 
SWSEKÄPLAOV Hud EV EKTEVELA VUKTa Kal ńuépav AaTpelov 
EAnlLeı KaTavtijoal, nepi NG EAnldog Eykadoünaı Uno Tovsaiwv, 
Baotvsd). (2) Paul asserts that the “promise” (E£nayyeXla; note the 
relative pronoun ñv) in whose present fulfillment he believes 
concerns the hope of “our twelve tribes,” a term that signals the 
hope of Israel’s eschatological regathering when the twelve tribes 
will live in peace and prosperity in the Promised Land. The Jews 
maintained this hope against political reality; there were Israelites 
belonging to Judah, Benjamin, and Levi (the priestly families) who 
lived in Judea, in Galilee, and in diaspora communities, and there 
were members of the northern tribes living in Samaria and 
somewhere abroad, but there was no people of Israel consisting of 
twelve tribes.5° 


Luke’s readers know what Paul implies: the restoration of the 
people of Israel, symbolized by the figure twelve, has become a 
reality through the person and ministry of Jesus of Nazareth, who 
had chosen twelve apostles who would take the good news of the 
arrival of God’s rule to Israel and to the nations.5” As devout Jews 
worship God with perseverance day and night,58 expecting the 
fulfillment of God’s promises, Paul and his fellow believers in Jesus 
are convinced, and proclaim, that these promises have been fulfilled 
in and through Jesus, through whose life, death, resurrection, and 
exaltation he is establishing his rule. Paul repeats the basic point of 
contention, addressing King Agrippa again to underline the 
importance of his statement: “it is because of this hope” that he is 
accused by the Jewish authorities, i.e., the hope of the resurrection 
and the present fulfillment of God’s promises. 


26:8 Why should it be considered unbelievable by any of you 
that God raises the dead? (ti Gmtotov Kpivetat map’ vutv ei ó 
HEÖG vekpoùç Eéyeipel). (3) Paul challenges Jews who believe in the 
resurrection to follow through on their conviction. Jews who accept 
the statement as true “that God raises the dead” should not accuse 
Paul of crimes and demand his execution. They should not deem 
“unbelievable” (Gsttotov) that the almighty God can bring people 
who have died back to life. The context in v. 9 suggests that Paul is 
already thinking of the resurrection of Jesus (cf. v. 23). Jews who 


indeed accept that God raises the dead should not find it 
implausible that God brought Jesus back from the dead. 


26:9 I was convinced that I ought to do many things against 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth (éyW èv obv &80&a euavt® POG 
TO övona Inood TOO Nalwpalov eiv noAAA Evavria päsaı). 
After speaking about his past upbringing (vv. 4-5) and about his 
present belief in the resurrection, which is the reason for the 
accusations against him (vv. 6-8), Paul reverts to speaking about 
the past. He now®? reviews his involvement in the persecution of 
the followers of Jesus (vv. 9-12). 


(1) Paul begins by describing the conviction that drove him to 
oppose Jesus’ followers. He “was convinced” (€0éa) that “many 
things” needed to be done in order to curb the activities of the 
followers of Jesus; in vv. 10-11 Paul will provide details. The 
combination of the explicit first person pronoun (€yW) with the first 
person reflexive pronoun (€uavTd)) places a strong emphasis on the 
speaker. The term “the name” (TO Ovoua) describes not only Jesus 
of Nazareth but also, and more specifically, the followers of Jesus 
and their activities (see on 2:38).60 When he encountered Jesus on 
the road to Damascus, he learned that persecuting believers in Jesus 
was tantamount to persecuting Jesus himself (v. 14). Paul asserts 
that he regarded his actions aimed “against” Jesus’ followers as an 
obligation. 


26:10 And that is what I did in Jerusalem; I locked up many of 
the saints in prison with the authority that I received from the 
chief priests. And when they were condemned to death, I cast 
my vote against them (6 kai énoinoa év TepoooAvpols, Kal 
TMOAA.OUG TE TOV Ayiwv EyW EV PLAAKAIG KATEKAELOA THV mapa 
TOV Apxlepewv E£oVvolav Aaßwv AvatlpovLEVWV TE AUTWV 
Katrveyka Wi@ov). (2) Paul informs King Agrippa about his active 
and energetic involvement in the measures of the Jewish authorities 
that aimed at crushing Jews who believed in Jesus and who 
followed his teaching. The description is more concrete and Paul 
appears more virulent than in the reports in 9:1-3 and 22:4-5. He 
first focuses on his activities in Jerusalem. Two verbs in the aorist 
tense describe what he did: he “locked up” (KaTEKAEloa) many 
Christians®! in prison, and he “cast [his] vote against [katnveyka] 
them” when they were condemned to death. 


Paul acted with the “authority” (€&0voia) of the chief priests, 
which was expressed, at least on some occasions, in letters (9:1-2). 
The term translated as “vote” (wWf\p~oc) denotes “a pebble used in 
voting: a black one for conviction, a white one for acquittal” 
(BDAG). Paul’s statement could refer to literal voting (implying that 
Paul was a member of the Sanhedrin), or it could function as “a 
metonymy for other forms of corporate approval.”62 The verb 
“condemned to death” implies participation in trials in which 
Christians were charged with capital offenses. 


This statement has been taken to imply that Paul must have been 
a member of the Sanhedrin as an ordained rabbi.°? While not 
impossible, this is unlikely because he was presumably too young in 
AD 30-31 for membership in the highest court. There were other 
courts in Jerusalem: the ruling body of each synagogue constituted 
a minor court of law (beth din or sanhedrin); however, the Jerusalem 
synagogues probably did not try capital cases, which was the 
prerogative of the supreme Sanhedrin. Perhaps Paul means to say 
that he was involved in death penalty cases as “one of the young 
Pharisaic scribes in the Sanhedrin who helped in the interpretation 
of the Law.”6* 


The death penalty could be carried out by the Sanhedrin only 
when the sanctity of the temple had been violated (see on 21:28). 
Other cases had to be referred to the Roman governor, who would 
have to be petitioned to confirm a death sentence of the Sanhedrin 
in a new trial (as in the case against Jesus). If we assume that such 
executions of Christians involving both trials before the Sanhedrin 
and the Roman governor would have been mentioned by Luke, this 
scenario is not likely. As a result of these difficulties, commentators 
understand Paul’s statement as a generalizing reference to his 
involvement in the death of Stephen,65 as a rhetorical statement for 
dramatic effect,66 or as a metaphorical statement indicating that he 
sided with those who voted for the death penalty to be inflicted on 
followers of Jesus.67 


When we consider the fact that the Jerusalem Christians met 
regularly in Solomon’s Portico in the outer court of the temple (cf. 
3:11; 5:12), that they regularly participated in the worship taking 
place in the Inner Enclosure of the temple (cf. 3:1), and that Paul 
wanted to be able to indict the Christians on a charge of blasphemy 
(v. 11), which was punished by death, it is not impossible to relate 


Paul’s statement to accusations of breaches of the sanctity of the 
temple, which could have led to the death penalty. Note that Jesus, 
Stephen, and Paul were all accused of blaspheming against or 
desecrating the temple (Matt 26:60-61/Mark 14:57-58;68 Acts 6:11, 
13-14; 21:28). 

Luke’s report of Paul’s account of his involvement in the 
execution of Christians may thus not merely represent folk memory 
but historical events.69 The persecution affected a large number of 
Christians: many were thrown into prison, and many were 
executed. Luke relates in 7:60 only the death of Stephen (the 
execution of James [see 12:2] took place at a later date, when 
Agrippa I was king), but evidently more Christians were condemned 
to death. 


26:11 By punishing them often in all the synagogues, I tried to 
force them to blaspheme. And I was so furiously enraged at 
them that I pursued them even to foreign cities (Kal Kata 
NOAG TAG OLVAYWYAS MOAAAKLG Tlu@pÕV AUTOUG HvayKaCov 
PAaoPNuElV TEPLOOWG TE EunalvönEVog aAUTOIC ESimKOoV EwG Kal 
eis Tac Eiw mOAEtC). (3) Paul describes his involvement in 
synagogue punishments meted out to Christians. He visited all the 
Jerusalem synagogues (cf. 6:9) in which followers of Jesus 
worshiped.7° 


The basic meaning of the verb translated “punished” (Tluw@pMv) is 
“to be an avenger, to exact or seek to exact vengeance” (LSJ; cf. 
BDAG). Paul probably refers to flogging, particularly the forty 
lashes minus one (see on 4:21; 5:40; according to 2 Cor 11:24, he 
had received this punishment himself five times after he had 
become a Christian). This participle, whose present tense 
corresponds to the statement that he “often” inflicted punishments 
on Jesus’ followers in the synagogues, is best taken as expressing 
means: he used punishments in order to “try to force” 
(Nväykalov)’! or compel Christians “to blaspheme” (ßAaopnuelv; 
see on 6:11). 


The use of this term in the charges against Stephen, who was 
accused of “speaking words against this holy place and against the 
law” (6:13), makes both Lev 24:11-16 and Exod 22:28 relevant. 
The former passage stipulates the death sentence for blasphemy 
against “the name of the LORD” while the latter passage prohibits 


“cursing a ruler of your people” (which could be interpreted as a 
reference to Moses). If Paul describes his actions from a Christian 
point of view, the blasphemies that he wanted Christians to utter by 
torturing them probably would involve cursing Jesus, i.e., 
renouncing him as Messiah.72 If he describes his actions from the 
perspective of a Jewish zealot seeking to obtain indictments on the 
highest penalty possible, he may have tortured the Christians in the 
attempt to get them to utter a blasphemy against Israel’s God, 
Israel’s law, or God’s people, or he tried to get Jesus’ followers to 
say things about Jesus, perhaps his divine status, that would be 
regarded as blasphemy from a Jewish perspective.73 The two 
interpretations are not necessarily mutually exclusive; the 
movement of Jesus’ followers would be crushed either way, if these 
measures would have been universally successful. 


(4) Paul mentions his pursuit of Christians to “foreign cities” 
outside of Judea. He describes his attitude in his actions concerning 
the followers of Jesus in terms of being “furiously enraged” 
(TEPLOOWG Eunatvönevoc). Note that in v. 25 Paul says to Festus 
that he is now, as a Christian, “true and reasonable,” not insane (OU 
uiaivouat; note the use of the root of the same verb). In 9:1 Luke 
had described Paul as “breathing threats and murder against the 
disciples of the Lord.” His obsessive rage is given as the reason for 
taking the initiative to pursue Christians into cities outside of Judea 
(and Samaria and Galilee). In 9:2 and 22:5 only Damascus is 
mentioned. Evidently Paul also traveled to other cities, presumably 
some east of Judea in Syria and Nabatea. 


26:12 Under these circumstances I went to Damascus with the 
authority and the commission of the chief priests (év oig 
HOPELÖHEVOG EIG TV AapaoKOoV HET’ EFOVOIAC Kal EntTponfg TÄG 
TOV Apylepéwv). After speaking about his past upbringing as a 
devout Jew (vv. 4-5), his belief in the resurrection of the dead as 
the cause of the accusations against him (vv. 6-8), and his fierce 
persecution of the church (vv. 9-12), Paul now describes his 
encounter with the risen Jesus (vv. 12-18). This event explains the 
particular shape of his belief in the resurrection of the dead as well 
as his dramatic change from persecuting Jesus’ followers to 
proclaiming Jesus as Israel’s crucified and risen Messiah and Savior. 


(1) Paul first describes how he traveled to Damascus with the 
official support of the chief priests. The expression “under these 


circumstances” links the narrative that begins in v. 12 with the 
previous description of Paul’s activities. His travels to foreign cities 
in the pursuit of Christians took him to Damascus with the 
“authority” (€f0voia) and “commission” (£nttponn) of the chief 
priests (v. 10; cf. 9:1-2). The first term describes the power that 
Paul had been given by the chief priests to arrest and punish Jewish 
believers in Jesus in the synagogues of Damascus, while the second 
term suggests that the chief priest had authorized him to carry out 
this assignment on their behalf. 


26:13 At noon, as I was on the road, King Agrippa, I saw a 
light from heaven, brighter than the sun, shining around me 
and those who traveled with me (ńuépaç éon Katà THV óðòv 
cldov, Baotved, OVpavdbev únèp THV Aaunpötnta TOD NALOU 
neptá pav LE MHC Kal TOUS ovV uol mOpEVOLEVOUG). (2) Paul 
describes the light and the voice from heaven that he heard while 
on the road to Damascus (vv. 13-14). This event was so significant 
that he remembered at what time it took place: “at noon” (cf. 22:6). 
All three accounts speak of a “light from heaven,” but the 
description varies: in 9:3 Luke described a “light from heaven,” in 
22:6 “a great light,” here a light “brighter than the sun,” which 
highlights the supernatural origin of the phenomenon. The 
description of the light as one that “flashed around” in 9:3 and 22:6 
is changed to “shining around” (meptAduav), a term that 
emphasizes the constant glare of the supernatural light. 


26:14 We all fell to the ground, and I heard a voice saying to 
me in Hebrew, “Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me? It is 
hard for you to kick against the goads” (nävtwv TE 
KATATEOÖVTWV NV EIG THV yv ýkovoa PwvNv AEyoLoav npóç 
WE TH Eßpaidı SLaAEKTW- Laova Laova, Ti HE ÖLWKELG; OKANPOV 
OOL mpOC KEVTpa AakKrtileiv). The effect of the bright light caused 
Paul and his fellow travelers to fall to the ground (in 9:4 and 22:7 
only Paul was described as falling to the ground). If this is not 
simply a stylistic variation, Luke emphasizes the witness that Paul’s 
companions could provide concerning this event. 


Blinded by the light and lying on the ground, perhaps face down, 
Paul heard a voice addressing him “in Hebrew” (see on 22:2; the 
reference to language, not included in the earlier accounts,74 could 
be to Aramaic). The words spoken in the exchange between the 


heavenly voice and Paul are given in direct speech, a fact that 
emphasizes their significance for Paul. The question was so 
memorable that it is repeated verbatim in all three accounts (cf. 9:4; 
22:7). The repetition of Paul’s Jewish name highlights for Agrippa 
the significance of the communication from heaven. The question 
“Why do you persecute me?” identified the speaker with the cause 
that Paul had been attacking and suppressing. When Paul was told 
who the speaker was (v. 15), he was forced to acknowledge that he 
was persecuting not simply the followers of Jesus but Jesus himself, 
who was now speaking to him in the light of heavenly glory (see 
further on 9:4). The question challenged Paul’s identity and activity 
as a persecutor of the believers in Jesus. 


A new detail is the assertion by the voice from heaven that it was 
hard for Paul “to kick against the goads.” A goad (KévTpov; KEVTpa 
is plural) is “a pointed stick that serves the same purpose as a whip” 
or a cattle prod, used to drive horses, oxen, and other beasts of 
burden. The expression “kick against the goad” describes the 
struggle of a beast of burden (or riding animal) against the 
directions of the driver (or rider). As a proverbial expression it 
describes “futile and detrimental resistance to a stronger power, 
whether it be that of a god, of destiny, or of man.”75 This reference 
has been explained as Paul’s attempt to clarify the implications of 
the question of the heavenly voice for his Greek-oriented audience. 
The heavenly voice told Paul not to resist God, who was directing 
him toward “the Way” to become a follower of Jesus.76 


26:15 Then I asked, “Who are you, Lord?” The Lord answered, 
“I am Jesus, whom you are persecuting” (£yw 8è eina Tic el, 
KÜpLE; ó 8è KUpLoc Einev: żyw eit Tnoodc öv ob SwKetc). (3) Paul 
relates the identification of the voice as the voice of Jesus. Paul’s 
question is repeated verbatim from 9:5 and 22:8. The answer of the 
heavenly voice is also the same, apart from the addition of the 
identification “of Nazareth” added in 22:8. Paul’s perplexed 
question makes sense both for a Jew like Agrippa and a pagan like 
Festus: heavenly revelations (or auditions) remain ambiguous if the 
person receiving the revelation does not know who is speaking. The 
fact that Jesus, whose followers Paul had been persecuting, 
identified himself as speaking from the reality of divine glory means 
that the Jew with the name Jesus who had been crucified by 
governor Pontius Pilate, on the instigation of the chief priests, is 


alive and shares God’s glory and directs human affairs, at least in 
the case of Paul. 


26:16 “Now get up and stand on your feet. I have appeared to 
you in order to appoint you as a servant and a witness of what 
you have seen of me and of what you will be shown” (iA 
Avdorneı Kal oTHOL Ent TOUG OSA cov: giç TOOTO yàp W~PONV 
VOL, MPOXElpicaocbai oe UaNpETHV Kal uápTupa WV TE Eldéc ue WV 
TE OPONoouai ool). (4) Paul describes his appointment by Jesus as 
his servant and witness (on Paul’s call as Jesus’ witness, see “In 
Depth: Paul’s Missionary Work” in Literary Context on 13:1-12). In 
this account alone Paul received his missionary commission directly 
from Jesus on the road to Damascus; in 9:10-17 and 22:12-16 Paul 
was commissioned by Jesus through Ananias, a Jewish Christian in 
Damascus.77 


This difference can be explained in various ways. (a) In 26:16-18 
Paul telescopes events, omitting the involvement of Ananias 
altogether, because he wants to emphasize to King Agrippa that he 
has been divinely commissioned to proclaim the message for which 
he is being accused by the Jewish officials. (b) Paul provides in 
26:16-18 the historically clearest report of his commission: 
according to his own words in Gal 1:1, 15-16, he did not receive his 
commission from human beings but directly from God; the words of 
Ananias in Acts 22:14-15 may allude to Paul’s commission on the 
road to Damascus, whose significance Ananias explains to Paul, 
while the report concerning Ananias’s involvement in 9:10-17 also 
does not speak of a commissioning of Paul by Ananias. Luke may 
have been saving this important detail of Paul’s conversion and 
commission for maximum effect in Paul’s speech before King 
Agrippa.78 

In the previous accounts of his conversion, Paul was also ordered 
to “get up” (cf. 9:6; 22:10, 16). The charge to “stand on your feet,” 
followed by divine instructions, echoes the call of Ezekiel, whom 
God sent to Israel (Ezek 2:1-4).79 Jesus explains that the purpose of 
why he allowed himself to be “seen” (W@Onv; see on 9:17) by Paul 
is Paul’s appointment as his servant and witness. The verb 
translated “appoint” (npox&iploaodal; see on 3:20; 22:14) describes 
Paul’s selection by the risen Lord Jesus for a specific task. Paul 
informs King Agrippa that he did not volunteer for his career as a 
preacher of Jesus Christ (as he had volunteered to persecute Jesus’ 


followers); rather, his life’s direction and purpose changed 
dramatically as a result of a commission given to him by Jesus, 
risen from the dead, whom he met on the road to Damascus. 


> 6 


Paul was commissioned to be Jesus’ “servant” (ÜnnpE£tng; see on 
13:5), i.e., someone who helps and assists Jesus in what Jesus 
continues to do in the world (cf. 1:1). And he was commissioned to 
be Jesus’ “witness” (udptus; cf. 1:8), joining the Twelve and other 
witnesses who spoke about their encounter with the risen Jesus of 
Nazareth and who took the good news of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and 
Savior, to the people living in Jerusalem and to the ends of the 
earth (cf. 1:8). The content of his witness was to communicate to 
others “what you have seen of me,” i.e., the reality of Jesus risen 
from the dead, alive and active from heavenly glory as a “witness to 
his resurrection” (1:22); and to communicate “what you will be 
shown,” i.e., further revelations of Jesus’ reality conveying his 
will8° and manifesting his power.®! 


26:17 “I will rescue you from your people and from the 
Gentiles, to whom I am sending you” (£Zalpobuevög of ÈK TOU 
AaOU Kal ék TÜV EOVWV EIG OG yw ANOOTEAAW o£). (5) Paul 
relates Jesus’ assurance of protection among Jews and Gentiles, a 
promise that underlines that his mission would be risky and 
dangerous. This is a new element in Luke’s accounts of Paul’s 
conversion, corresponding to the commission of the Twelve in Matt 
28:18-20, who were promised the risen Lord’s continued presence. 
The risen Lord promised that he would rescue (€§atpovpevoc)s2 
Paul, i.e., deliver him, from dangerous situations that would arise 
among the Jewish people (A.a6c) and among the Gentiles (TA €0vn). 


Jesus’ promise echoes God’s promise to Jeremiah, who was sent 
to the people of Israel despite his youth: “You shall go to all to 
whom I send you, and you shall speak whatever I command you. Do 
not be afraid of them, for I am with you to deliver you [€Gatpetobat 
oe], says the Lord” (Jer 1:7-8 LXX).83 Luke’s readers would 
remember that Paul had encountered dangers in Damascus (9:23- 
25), Jerusalem (9:29-30), Pisidian Antioch (13:50), Iconium (14:6), 
Lystra (14:19-20), Philippi (16:19-39), Thessalonica (17:5-9), 
Corinth (18:12-17), Ephesus (19:29-31), and most recently and 
repeatedly again in Jerusalem (21:27-36; 23:12-33). 


Jesus sent Paul (Gs0oTéAA@ of) to Jews and Gentiles. The 


relative pronoun (oUc) would appear to refer only to the Gentiles. 
However, Luke has portrayed Paul since Acts 13 as a witness of 
Jesus both among Jews (in synagogues) and among Gentiles (both 
in the synagogues as God-fearers, and in the public lecture halls and 
marketplaces of the cities his visited). This makes it more plausible 
to interpret the masculine plural otc as taking up the masculine 
singular noun Aaodv and the neuter plural noun &8v@v. (a) If “your 
people” refers to Jews from whose opposition Paul is protected by 
the power of Jesus’ promise, he is obviously threatened because he 
witnesses to them. (b) The images of turning to God and opening 
blind eyes in v. 18 are also used of Jews by Luke.8* (c) According to 
v. 20 Paul’s obedience to the divine commission takes him to 
Jerusalem and Judea, i.e., to Jews, and then also to the Gentiles (cf. 
Rom 15:16). (d) In v. 23 Paul speaks of the Messiah being 
proclaimed both to “his people” (the Jews) and to Gentiles. 


26:18 “To open their eyes and to turn them from darkness to 
light and from the power of Satan to God, so that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins and a place among those who are 
sanctified by faith in me” (dvotGat O@~Oarpovs avTHv, Tod 
ENLOTPEWAL AO OKOTOUG EIG PHS Kal TÅG čovoiaç TOU oaTavä 
Ent TOV HEÖV, TOD Aaßelv aUTOUG ÄPEOLV ALapTLAV Kal KAÑpov 
EV TOIG NHylaouevolc nloter TH eic ué). (6) Paul describes for 
Agrippa the mission and message that he proclaims among Jews 
and Gentiles. The summary is structured with three infinitives. 


(a) Jesus sends Paul to Jews and Gentiles “to open their eyes” 
(avotEat OPOaArpLovS aUTWV) so that they see the reality of Jesus as 
crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah, Savior, and Lord who fulfills 
God’s promises. This description echoes the mission of the Servant 
of the Lord in Isa 42:7, who was called by God, promised guidance 
and strength, and given the task “to open eyes that are blind” 
(avoigat 6ÖPHaAHOLG TU@ADV). Paul’s missionary ministry is 
prophetic ministry through which God fulfills his promises. 

(b) Jesus sends Paul to Jews and Gentiles “to turn them from 
darkness to light” (EstoTpeéWat And OKÖTOUG Eig PÜc). This mission 
statement echoes Isa 42:6, where the Servant of the Lord is sent as 
“a light for the Gentiles” (WG €6vG)v), and Isa 42:16, where the 
Lord promises that he “will turn the darkness into light before 
them” (stoujow avTtoic TO OKOTOG EiG PÜG). In Isa 42:16, the turn 
from darkness to light is explained in ethical terms, where the next 


line reads: “and make the rough places smooth.” Israel is promised 
a time when the people will walk on the straight path of the will of 
God.85 Here, the turn from darkness to light is explained in cosmic 
terms: “from the power of Satan to God”; people are captive to 
Satan, but they can and will be liberated if they accept the witness 
of Jesus and thus return to God.8¢ Luke’s description of the ministry 
of Jesus and of the apostles, including that of Paul, gives numerous 
examples of the defeat of Satan and the power of his forces as God’s 
rule (or kingdom) is proclaimed.87 


(c) Jesus sends Paul to Jews and Gentiles so that they may 
“receive forgiveness of sins” (AaBetv aùtoùç A@Eotv ALapTLv).88 
The sins that are forgiven are the sins of living in darkness instead 
of seeing and accepting the reality of God and his revelation, of 
serving Satan instead of God, and of refusing faith in Jesus. 
Forgiveness of sins is the result when people have their eyes 
opened, when they turn away from darkness, when they are 
liberated from the power of Satan, when they come into the light, 
when they return to God. 


Jesus describes a second result of turning from darkness to light 
and from the power of Satan to God in terms of people receiving “a 
place among those who are sanctified by faith in me.” The “place” 
(KAApos) or “lot” is a share in salvation of the people who have 
been cleansed from all impurities; i.e., it is a place in the 
community of God’s people who enjoy fellowship with God (see 
20:32). Forgiveness of sins and sanctification from impurity are 
effected by “faith in me” (siotet tÑ eig ué), i.e., by faith in Jesus, 
the crucified, risen, and exalted Lord. Thus Paul’s missionary 
commission ends with the emphasis that faith in Jesus is the way of 
sanctification and thus of salvation for all people. 


These three infinitives describe three parts of the process and 
reality of conversion:89 


e understanding® the reality of the darkness and the reality 
of light that make forgiveness of sin and purification from 
impurities possible through faith in Jesus 

e change of direction from darkness to light, from Satan to 
God, from sin to forgiveness, from impurity to 
sanctification, from denial of Jesus’ identity as Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior to faith in Jesus, from alienation to an 


inheritance among the saints 

e reception of the gift of the light of God’s revelation, of the 
presence of God’s power, of forgiveness of sins, of a place 
among the saints, of faith in Jesus. 


26:19-20 Therefore, King Agrippa, I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision, but proclaimed first to the people in 
Damascus, then to the people in Jerusalem and throughout 
Judea, and then to the Gentiles that they should repent and 
turn to God and act in a manner consistent with their 
repentance (Ödev, Baotvsd Aypinna, ovK Eyevöunv AEeloNg TH 
oùpaviw HnTaola AAAA TOIG Ev AanaoK® nPWTÖV TE Kal 
TepoooAvpolc, nov TE THY xwpav TAG Tovsaiag Kal TOIG 
EHVEOLV ANNYYEAAOV HETAVOEIV Kal ElOTPEPELV El TOV OEdv, 
Ada THs neTavolag Epya mpdooovtac). After the exordium (vv. 2- 
3) and the narratio (vv. 4-18), Paul provides the proofs (probatio or 
confirmatio) for his defense.?! This new section is marked by 
another address of King Agrippa (cf. v. 2). Paul makes three points. 


(1) He has been obedient to the commission given to him by 
Jesus, who appeared to him in the heavenly vision (oUVpdvtoc 
OxTaoia).22 His work and message are a response to a revelation 
from heaven, not an undertaking that he began or carried out on his 
own initiative. To be “disobedient” was not an option for a devout 
Jew and Pharisee who accepted God’s revelation with consistent 
obedience. He had to obey the commission of “heaven,” a term that 
served as circumlocution for “Yahweh” in Judaism. 


(2) The proof of Paul’s obedience is his work among Jews and 
Gentiles in the cities of various regions of the eastern Mediterranean 
world. Paul proclaimed the news of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and 
Savior, immediately after his encounter with Jesus on the road to 
Damascus twenty-eight years earlier. For Paul’s proclamation of the 
gospel in Damascus see 9:20-22; for Jerusalem see 9:26-29 (cf. 
Rom 15:19); for Judea see perhaps 15:3;93 for Paul’s preaching 
among Gentiles see Luke’s long narrative in Acts 13-20. The people 
in Damascus included both Jews (9:20-22) and perhaps Gentiles 
(who formed the majority of the population); the people in 
Jerusalem and in Judea are Jews; the &6vn are Gentiles. The 
description of Paul’s initial mission in Damascus, Jerusalem, and 
Judea before going to the Gentiles corresponds to his missionary 
strategy of reaching “first... the Jew, then... the Gentile” (Rom 


1:16) and to his hopes for the conversion of Israel once the fullness 
of the Gentiles has come to faith (Rom 11:11-15). 


(3) Paul’s message corresponds to the commission he had been 
given from heaven, which had spelled out the content of what he 
was to proclaim (v. 18). He has always proclaimed% that both Jews 
and Gentiles must repent (neTavoeiv; see on 2:38), “turn” 
(ELOTPE@ELV; see on 3:19) to God, and “act” in their everyday lives 
in a manner consistent with repentance (see John the Baptist’s 
preaching in Luke 3:8). In Rom 1:5 Paul explains that God has 
called him to bring about “obedience that comes from faith” 
(UraKorv miotews), i.e., submission to the lordship of Jesus Christ 
that begins in conversion and continues in a lifelong commitment to 
live out the consequences of faith. 


26:21 That is why some Jews seized me in the temple and 
tried to kill me (Evexa TOUTwV LE Tovsaiol OVAAAPOLEVOL ÖVTa 
Ev TO iep énelpMvtTo Öölaxe£iploaodaı). The brief refutatio95 
summarizes the proofs for Paul’s innocence of the charges against 
him. Luke does not mention the accusation that Paul had desecrated 
the temple (cf. 24:18-19; 25:8), but focuses on his arrest in the 
temple and on the Jews’ attempt to kill him. This reflects, for Luke, 
the central reason for Paul’s arrest, namely, the desire of the Jewish 
leaders to eliminate Paul; this is the one factor that explains the 
developments in Paul’s trial. 


(1) Paul argues that his arrest in the temple took place as he was 
obediently fulfilling (vv. 19-20) the commission that God had given 
to him (vv. 16-18). The expression translated “that is why” refers 
back to Paul’s description of his divine commission and especially 
of his preaching (vv. 18, 20). (2) Paul argues that Jews attempted 
to kill him after they had seized him in the temple, implying an 
illegal action that discredits their later accusations before the 
Roman court. 


26:22 But to this day I have received help from God, and so I 
stand here and testify to small and great. I am saying nothing 
that goes beyond what the prophets and Moses said would take 
place (émtKoupiac oŬv TUXWVv Ths And TOD HeoU Aypt TÅG ÛHÉPAG 
TAÚTNG EOTHKA HAPTLPÖHEVOG LLLKp@ TE Kal HEYGAW OUSEV EKTOG 
AEYOV WV TE Ol TPOMPATat EAAANOAV HEAANOVITWV ylveodaL Kal 
Mwöong). Paul’s conclusion (peroratio) in vv. 22-23 begins with a 


plea for help, a characteristic of forensic speeches (the use of the 
verb Tuyydvw is standard). Instead of seeking help from Agrippa, 
however, Paul acknowledges God’s help during the past twenty- 
eight years. 


The fact that Paul has experienced the fulfillment of God’s 
promise of protection during his work among the Jews and the 
Gentiles (v. 17) links the peroratio with the earlier parts of the 
speech. The fact of his protection “to this day,” despite attempts on 
his life, authenticates his narrative of having received a commission 
from Jesus, confirms his proofs in which he emphasized his 
obedience to the divine commission, and secures his refutation of 
his accusers’ charges who had attempted to assassinate him, an 
attempt that did not succeed because of the divine protection he has 
enjoyed. 

The second point of Paul’s conclusion affirms his consistent 
witness that agrees with Scripture. His message is unobjectionable. 
Paul stands before Agrippa, Festus, the military commanders, and 
the dignitaries of Caesarea giving witness% to “small and great,” 
from the children to adults, from insignificant people to dignitaries, 
i.e., to all people without exception (cf. 8:10).97 The testimony 
concerns the reality of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior (cf. v. 23), 
whom Paul encountered on the road to Damascus and who had 
commissioned Paul as his servant and witness. Paul emphasizes that 
his witness of Jesus has been consistent with the Scriptures. He says 
“nothing that goes beyond what the prophets and Moses said would 
take place,” i.e. what they predicted in terms of God’s promises to 
Israel. In other words, Paul’s proclamation is exactly what Scripture 
prophesied. This assertion is the basis of the subsequent exchange 
between Paul and King Agrippa. 


Luke’s readers would be reminded of numerous passages that 
make the same point,98 of which two stand out. (1) In Luke 24:44- 
49 Jesus explained to his disciples after his resurrection that all the 
words he had spoken to them conveyed the fundamental point that 
“everything ... written” about him in the Law of Moses, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms must be fulfilled—in particular, the 
predictions relating to the Messiah, who would suffer and rise from 
the dead on the third day, and that in his name repentance and 
forgiveness of sins would be proclaimed in Jerusalem and to all 
nations. Jesus concluded by reminding the Twelve that they are 


“witnesses of these things,” and by promising them the arrival of 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 


(2) In Acts 3:19-25, Peter proclaimed in Solomon’s Portico in the 
outer court of the temple to the assembled Jews the need to repent 
and to turn to God in order to receive forgiveness of sins, to 
experience the promised times of refreshing in connection with the 
promised coming of the Messiah, who is Jesus, as predicted by 
Moses and all the prophets, and to witness the fulfillment of the 
covenant given by God to Abraham that a time would come when 
all the families of the earth would be blessed. 


26:23 “That the Messiah would suffer, and that he would be 
the first to rise from the dead, to proclaim light both to his 
people and to the Gentiles” (ei maOntOc 6 XpLoTöG, Ei mpGTOS È 
AVAOTÄOEWG VEKPÜV EMS LHEAAEL KaTayyéAAELW TH TE AAW Kal 
Toic €Oveotv). Paul ends his speech with a reaffirmation of his 
message about Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior. This statement 
summarizes the main points of Paul’s witness, which concern the 
suffering (and death) of Jesus who is “the Messiah,”99 the 
resurrection of Jesus as the first to rise from the dead,100 and the 
proclamation of light to the Jewish people and to the Gentiles. 


This statement, which echoes the mission of the Servant in Isaiah 
(Isa 42:6; 49:6; 60:1-3), depends on the identification of Jesus, who 
was crucified and whom Paul and the early Christians proclaim as 
Israel’s Messiah, with the suffering Servant of Isa 53:1-9. And the 
statement depends on the interpretation of the vindication of the 
Servant in Isa 53:10-12, who sees his offspring, prolongs his days, 
causes the will of the Lord to prosper, sees light out of his anguish, 
and makes many righteous, in terms of the resurrection of the 
Messiah. The reference to light should remind Luke’s readers of the 
words of Simeon in Luke 2:32, who said, with the newborn Jesus in 
his arms, that Jesus is God’s salvation and “a light for revelation to 
the Gentiles, and the glory of your people Israel.” Paul’s mission is 
the mission of the Messiah. Paul’s accusers, in reality, accuse the 
Messiah and oppose the Scriptures. 


26:24 When Paul defended himself with these words, Festus 
exclaimed, “You are out of your mind, Paul! Your great 
learning is driving you insane!” (tatta è avtov 
ANOAOYOULEVOU ó Potos HEYAAN TH wv now: nalvn, laŭe: 


TA NOAA OE ypälınaTa eic paviav mepttpésel). In the last section 
of Festus’s consultation of King Agrippa II (25:13-26:32), Luke 
narrates the reaction of Festus and Agrippa to Paul’s speech (vv. 
24-32). Festus apparently interrupts Paul’s defense; the present 
tense of the genitive absolute (AnoA.oyoUnEVoL) suggests this is the 
case. Another indication that Paul is cut off is the reference to the 
loud voice (ueyaA TA pœvň) in which Festus speaks. Since he has 
been the presiding judge in Paul’s trial, and since Paul’s hearing 
before Agrippa takes place at Festus’s suggestion, it is the 
governor’s prerogative to interrupt Paul. 


Festus’s response is narrated in direct speech, as is Agrippa’s 
reaction (v. 28) and Paul’s reaction to both (vv. 25-27) as well as 
the final evaluation of Paul’s case by Festus and Agrippa (vv. 31- 
32). Festus, who for the first time addresses Paul with his name 
(lat; vocative), expresses his opinion of Paul with one single 
word: he is (lit.) “mad” (uaivn), out of his mind, out of control, 
crazy. Festus explains Paul’s madness as a result of his “great 
learning.” His statement is sometimes understood in a positive 
sense: his remark is “not necessarily offensive” in the context of 
Plato’s assertion that no one can be a true poet without uavla;101 or 
the governor was “impressed with Paul’s mode of 
argumentation.”102 The fact that Festus acknowledges Paul’s 
intellectual erudition does not prove, however, that he is making a 
flattering remark. Paul’s protest in v. 25 demonstrates that he does 
not regard the governor’s assessment as a compliment. 


For Festus, Paul’s belief in the resurrection of Jesus, who had 
been crucified by one of his predecessors, defies logic. Paul’s 
conviction that he has been sent by a heavenly voice to preach to 
Jews and Gentiles about light and darkness and forgiveness of sins 
flies in the face of common sense. Paul’s argument that his accusers 
oppose in reality not him but the promised Messiah, whose servant 
and witness he is, is a type of reasoning that he fails to grasp. Paul’s 
bold affirmation of the beliefs he had preached for many years and 
which are the cause of his trouble, combined with his assertion that 
he stands under divine protection, is a type of conduct that he, 
Festus, cannot understand. Despite his learning, Paul must be 
“insane.” 


26:25 Paul replied, “I am not insane, most excellent Festus. 
What I am declaring is true and reasonable” (ò d&£ IladA.0c: ov 


halvonal, @notv, Kpdtiote ote, MAA aAANOEiacg Kal 
OWPPOOUVNG PNnaTa AropdEyyonau. Luke narrates Paul’s reaction 
in five steps. (1) Paul affirms his sanity. He protests, albeit politely 
(note the address “most excellent Festus”), that the governor is 
wrong. He is “not insane” (où nalvonal). 

(2) Paul affirms the truthfulness and reasonableness of his report, 
for he is “declaring” (Gmo0@0€yyouat) a message that is sound and 
sober. He is speaking the (lit.) “words of truth” (dAnOeiac ... 
phata), i.e., words that communicate truth (objective genitive); 
the report and the arguments of his defense agree with the facts. 
And he speaks (lit.) “words of reasonableness” (ow@pooUvns 
Oruata), i.e., words that are reasonable (subjective genitive); his 
treatment of the facts of his life and of his case agree with the 
rationality of human reason. 103 


26:26 The king knows about these things, and I am speaking 
openly to him. I am certain that none of these things have 
escaped his notice, for this did not take place in a corner 
(€ciotatat yàp nepl TOUTWV ó PaoWmelbs mpòç öv Kal 
xappnolağóuevoç AGA, AavOdvelv yàp aVTOV TL TOUTWV OU 
neiGouar OVOEV: OV ydp EOTLV EV yovia nenpayyévov TOUTO). (3) 
Paul attempts to claim Agrippa as witness for his truthfulness. With 
courageous confidence, Paul turns to Agrippa. He speaks to the king 
“openly,”104 i.e., with bold frankness and without fear. He begins 
with the assertion that Agrippa knows about “these things,” because 
he is certain that none of them has escaped the king’s notice. 


The last phrase in v. 26 clarifies that “these things” refer to the 
ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus as well as to the message 
that Jesus’ followers proclaim and to the movement created by 
these events and message. These things did not take place “in a 
corner”; i.e., they were not done in private or in secret. Paul uses a 
Greek proverb105 to emphasize that the events connected with Jesus 
of Nazareth and the activities of his followers were common 
knowledge and part of the historical record. Thus Paul, who is 
accused of being the “ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes” 
(24:5), is not engaged in any subversive activities. 

The emphasis on the public character of the events connected 


with Jesus and his followers is part of Luke’s repeated concern to 
locate the history of Jesus and his followers in world history. The 


most explicit example is Luke 3:1-2, which dates the beginning of 
the Christian movement to the appearance of John the Baptist: “In 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar—when Pontius 
Pilate was governor of Judea, Herod tetrarch of Galilee, his brother 
Philip tetrarch of Iturea and Traconitis, and Lysanias tetrarch of 
Abilene—during the high-priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas, the 
word of God came to John son of Zechariah in the wilderness.” 
Luke (and Paul) treats the arguments concerning Jesus’ identity as 
Israel’s Messiah and Savior and his death and resurrection as 
incontestable “because they are based on what is known to 
everyone, even if he presents these facts as the fulfillment of the 
prophetic Scriptures of old.”106 


26:27 “King Agrippa, do you believe the prophets? I know that 
you believe” (mtotevetc, Baotved Aypinna, TO POPNTaLG; ola 
OTL mloTEVELC). (4) Paul now addresses Agrippa directly in an 
attempt to claim the king as his witness, a “dramatic 
masterstroke.”107 He asks the Jewish king, who believes the 
prophets, to reach the conclusion that what he has been saying is 
truthful. Paul suggests that Agrippa indeed “believes” (sttotevEtc); 
Paul probably means that he knows that Agrippa believes that the 
prophets foretold the coming of a Messiah.1°8 Now Jesus’ followers, 
as Paul has just explained, believe that the suffering, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus are the central part of God’s plan of 
redemption, and they believe that Jesus is Israel’s Messiah and 
Savior. Since these convictions are grounded in the Scriptures and 
foreseen by the prophets, whom Agrippa accepts, the king should 
believe in Jesus. 


For Agrippa, the question poses a conundrum. If he refuses to 
confess belief in the prophets, he will lose his reputation as being 
loyal to the Jewish faith. If he confesses belief in the prophets, he 
will find himself in the awkward position of agreeing in public with 
the “ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes,” which could anticipate 
the follow-up question whether he then also accepts Jesus as the 
Messiah. 


26:28 Agrippa said to Paul, “Do you think that in such a short 
time you can persuade me to become a Christian?” (0 5€ 
Aypinnag npòç TOV TlavAov: Ev OAlyw ye mEeiBElG XploTlavov 
xotoat). Agrippa’s reaction to Paul’s challenge is an expression of 


incredulity concerning Paul’s effort to make him a Christian. The 
meaning of the statement is contested. The most plausible 
interpretation of the prepositional phrase used here (€v OAtyw) is a 
temporal understanding: “in such a short time” (or instrumental: 
“with a little more time”). While it is not impossible that the tone of 
Agrippa’s answer is ironic, Paul’s response in v. 29 suggests that 
Agrippa may have been serious. Perhaps he stands between earnest 
consideration and irony.!0% This is perhaps best captured in the 
translation of Agrippa’s response to Paul’s question as a 
counterquestion: “Do you think that in such a short time you can 
persuade me to become a Christian?” For the meaning of the term 
“Christian” (Xplotltavoc) see on 11:26, where Luke stated that this 
term was used as a designation for the followers of Jesus for the 
first time in Antioch, the capital of the province of Syria, evidently 
coined by the Roman authorities as a label for a movement whose 
beliefs were focused on Jesus, who was believed to be the Messiah 
(Xptotoc). 


26:29 Paul replied, “I pray to God that, whether in a short or 
long time, not only you but all who are listening to me today, 
may become what I am, except for these chains” (0 5€ IlatA.0c: 
evéaiunv Av TM HEW Kal Ev OALyW Kal Ev ueyáňw OD póvov oè 
AAAA Kal mdvtacg TOUG AKOVOVTAdG HOU ONHEPOV yevéoðal 
TOLOUVTOUG 6NOLOG Kal yw Eil TAPEKTÖG THV dEOLWV TOUTWV). 
Paul’s responds by expressing his hope that all who are present will 
become believers in Jesus. He formulates this hope with a potential 
optative in “I pray” (ebZaluınv Av), i.e., with some reservation. Paul 
desires that Agrippa may come to faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah 
and Savior, and also “all” who are listening to the hearing, 
including governor Festus, his military commanders, and the 
dignitaries of Caesarea. 


Paul does not care whether their conversion takes place in a short 
time or in a long time. He ends with the ironic, or perhaps 
humorous, comment that he does not wish, of course, that 
everybody in the audience becomes a prisoner like him. As Paul 
clarifies his statement with the comment “except for these chains,” 
he probably holds up his chains for all to see.110 


26:30 Then the king rose, together with the governor and 
Bernice and the others who were sitting with them (Av&otn TE 


ò Baotvsds Kal 6 Nyeuwv ý TE Bepvikn Kal oi ovykaðńuevot 
avtotc). Luke’s conclusion of the hearing (vv. 30-32) has three 
parts. He notes the departure of King Agrippa, Festus, Bernice, and 
“the others who were sitting with them”—the military commanders 
and the dignitaries of Caesarea (25:23). They rise from their seats, 
in the same order as they had entered the audience hall, to signify 
the conclusion of the hearing. 


26:31 After they left the hall, they said to one another, “This 
man is doing nothing that deserves the death sentence or 
chains” (Kal Avaywprnoavtes ERAAOUV IPOG GAANAOUG AEYOVTEG 
OTL OVSEV Havatov fF Seou@v ÖĞLÓV TL mpdooel Ó ÄVOPWIOG 
ovtoc). After the participants in the hearing retire from the 
audience hall, they converse about Paul’s case. They pronounce 
Paul not guilty of charges that would demand his execution or 
prolonged imprisonment for further investigation. They conclude 
that Paul “is doing nothing [ovSév ... TL mpdooet]!!! that deserves 
the death sentence or chains.” 


26:32 Agrippa said to Festus, “This man could have been 
released if he had not appealed to the emperor” (Aypinsag 5€ 
TOD Ofotw ëo: AnoAEAVOVaL ESUVAaTO 6 ÄVOPWAOG OUTOC ei LN} 
EMEKEKANTO Kaloapa). Luke ends by singling out King Agrippa’s 
acknowledgment of Paul’s innocence. In his evaluation of Paul’s 
hearing that Festus had arranged, Agrippa informs the governor 
that Paul could have been acquitted, and he acknowledges that Paul 
“appealed” (€m€KEKANTO) to the emperor, agreeing with Festus’s 
decision to grant Paul’s petition to stand trial before the imperial 
court in Rome. This is the third declaration of Paul’s innocence, 
after the assessment of Claudius Lysias, the Roman commander 
stationed in Jerusalem (23:29), and after the verdict of Porcius 
Festus (25:25).112 


Agrippa’s comment is problematic.!!3 If he truly believes Paul is 
innocent and should be acquitted and released, and if he 
acknowledges that Paul’s preaching is rooted in the Scriptures and 
has an essentially Jewish identity that does not threaten the 
political or social stability of the region, he could install a high 
priest in Jerusalem who would convince the chief priests and other 
members of the Sanhedrin to drop the charges against Paul. But he 
does not have full control over the affairs of the temple and over 


the aristocratic priestly families. Perhaps he thinks that working for 
Paul’s release would make Agrippa look a Christian himself. Or he 
thinks that Paul is not important enough to take on the Jewish 
authorities in Jerusalem. At any rate, he does not secure Paul’s 
release. 


This is the judicial climax of Luke’s narrative since 21:27. The 
highest political authorities of the region—the Roman governor of 
Judea, the Jewish king who controls the affairs of the temple, and 
presumably the military commanders and the Caesarean dignitaries 
—agree that Paul is not guilty since his case involves religious 
beliefs raised by the death and (alleged, from their point of view) 
resurrection of Jesus, but no political questions requiring capital 
punishment. 


Festus had arranged for the hearing of Paul before the Jewish 
king Agrippa II, his military commanders, and other dignitaries, in 
order to clarify the case against Paul, so that he could formulate a 
summary of the charges and of the defense for inclusion in the 
littera dimissoria that he had to send with the prisoner to Rome. 
Paul’s speech in 26:2-23 would have been included, in summary 
form, as written evidence in the case. The outcome of the hearing 
leaves Festus where he started. His earlier conclusion that Paul was 
innocent of serious charges demanding the death sentence or 
further imprisonment was confirmed as correct by Agrippa II and 
the other members of his consilium. The information that Festus had 
gathered and that would be part of the dossier that he had to send 
to the emperor included strong evidence exonerating Paul. 


Festus’s dilemma was that he did not want to release Paul 
because of the Jewish authorities’ demand for a death sentence, 
while being convinced at the same time that Paul was not guilty of 
such serious charges. It is plausible that Festus included in the littera 
dimissoria, as justification for referring Paul’s case to Rome, a 
description of the unrelenting opposition of the highest Jewish 
leaders in Jerusalem against Paul, who demanded his execution, 
and a description of Paul’s appeal by which he sought to avoid a 
trial in Jerusalem; “hence it would chronicle the legal and religio- 
political aspects of the case for the emperor or his agents in 
Rome.”114 


Theology in Application 


Several important emphases of this episode have been discussed 
before, in particular the reality of sometimes fierce opposition to 
the Christian faith in general, and to individual Christians in 
particular.115 This section emphasizes the following points. 


Complex Situations Require Complex Responses 


Paul faces the chief priests of Jerusalem and members of the 
nonpriestly aristocracy and their representatives, who demand his 
execution and whose opposition is so fierce that they are willing to 
assassinate him in an ambush. He faces the new governor of the 
province of Judea, Porcius Festus, who acts quickly, decisively, and 
justly, but who does not understand Paul’s beliefs. And he faces the 
Jewish king Agrippa II, a descendant of Herod I, who at the time 
ruled over territories in southern Syria but who had control over 
the affairs of the temple in Jerusalem and who had the authority to 
appoint the high priests. Paul does not have a predetermined “plan” 
how to respond; he does not have cookie-cutter answers. Rather, he 
tailors his response to the various opponents and to the various 
situations in which he finds himself. 


Christians are prepared to change “tactics”—legal or otherwise— 
if changed situations demand that they adapt. What does not 
change is the reason for their behavior: the reality of their identity 
as followers of Jesus, which safeguards their integrity as God’s 
people; the authority of God, who gives courage; the power of God’s 
Spirit, who assists them to use their intelligence, their rhetorical 
abilities, and their spiritual gifts; and the commitment to the church 
and to the divinely given mission to proclaim the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 


As regards his Jewish opponents, Paul is not willing to risk a 
guilty verdict in a Roman trial in Jerusalem or another assassination 
attempt if he were taken to Jerusalem. Thus, he extricates himself 
from Judea—after two years in prison in Caesarea—by appealing to 
stand trial before the imperial court in Rome. Christians do not risk 
their lives unnecessarily. If there are legal means by which they can 
save themselves, they will use them, particularly if this allows them 
to live and see another day when they can continue to preach the 
gospel. 


Before Festus, Paul emphasizes his innocence of charges that 
would warrant the death penalty. He demonstrates his loyalty to the 


state by expressing his willingness to be judged by the governor. He 
fights for his legal rights by appealing to the emperor. He does not 
take on the governor for wanting to grant favors to the Jewish 
authorities in Jerusalem. He does not become cynical, rejecting the 
entire “justice system” of the Roman Empire. He is a realist and 
knows how Roman administrations in the provinces work and how 
Roman governors often secure the stability and peace in their 
province. He does what is necessary to “survive” Festus and his 
attempt to bring the trial to a close that has been dragging for two 
years. 


Paul could insist on a fair trial before Festus, but he knows that 
given the fierce opposition of the Jewish leaders in Jerusalem, he 
may not stand a chance. So he cuts his losses and petitions for a 
transfer to Rome (where he will be a prisoner for another two 
years). Christians do not always insist on their legal rights, as this 
may hurt them in the long run. But they may decide to use legal 
means at their disposal in order to avoid serious damage to their 
situation and, more importantly, to safeguard the possibility of 
further witness for the gospel. 


Before King Agrippa II, Paul explains the identity and significance 
of Jesus as Israel’s crucified, risen, and exalted Messiah, who spoke 
to him from heavenly glory on the road to Damascus and who 
commissioned him to be his servant and witness among both Jews 
and Gentiles. Paul is bold enough to suggest to the king that he 
should become a follower of Jesus. Christians will use every 
opportunity to speak about Jesus. Their goal of leading people to 
faith in Jesus Christ may not always be overt, but when challenged 
they will readily admit that they indeed desire every person to 
become a believer in Jesus. 


The Good News of Jesus Christ 


The gospel was, is, and remains the good news of Jesus Christ. Paul’s 
speech in chapter 26 before Agrippa (and Festus, the military 
commanders of Judea, and dignitaries of Caesarea) summarizes, for 
the last time in Acts, the message that he and all the other witnesses 
of Jesus have been proclaiming among Jews and Gentiles. The 
following emphases are important. 


(1) God is the fundamental, central, and personal reality of the 
gospel. God has authority over life and death: he brings the dead 


back to life, as he has demonstrated in the resurrection of Jesus 
(26:8, 23). God has authority over history: he has fulfilled and is 
fulfilling the promises that he gave to the fathers (vv. 6-8). God has 
revealed himself and his will in Scripture: the events of Jesus’ life, 
death, resurrection, and exaltation as well as the events of the 
activities of Jesus’ witnesses in Jerusalem and among the nations 
are “authorized” by God as they fulfill Scripture (vv. 22-23, 26-27). 
God desires the salvation of all people, both Jews and Gentiles (vv. 
17, 20, 23, 29). God demands the repentance and conversion of all 
people, both Jews and Gentiles (vv. 18, 20, 29). God has the power 
to protect his people; they can rely on his help (vv. 17, 22). 


(2) Jesus Christ is Lord. Paul’s speech before Agrippa emphasizes 
that Jesus is the Lord who has come back from the dead and who 
directs God’s people from the reality of divine glory (26:12-18). 
Whether this implies an anti-Rome nuance is disputed; it is not 
likely, at least not in Paul’s hearing before Festus and Agrippa II. 
While Paul is willing to die for his faith in Jesus, whom he confesses 
as Israel’s Messiah and Savior of the world, he is surely not risking 
death for political convictions. Whether Festus and Agrippa noticed 
the implicit anti-imperial thrust of the gospel in which God 
demands the repentance of all people without exception, and in 
which he promises the transformation of the lives of all people, also 
without exception, is another question. 


But if the proclamation of Jesus as Lord of all brings Christians 
into conflict with political authorities, this is a risk they willingly 
accept. Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and exaltation are the central 
and unrelinquishable subjects of Christian witness (vv. 16-18, 26). 
The message of the church is not primarily about healing 
relationships, meeting human needs, or restoring confidence in life, 
but about Jesus Christ. This focus of the earliest witnesses is the 
reason why Roman authorities labeled them Christianoi (v. 28). 
Christians are people who believe, preach, and teach that Jesus is 
Israel’s Messiah and the world’s Savior. Paul emphasizes that the 
proclamation of the gospel to Jews and Gentiles is an integral part 
of the “event” of Jesus’ reality (v. 23). 

(3) Salvation is possible only through faith in Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah and the world’s Savior (26:16-28, 22-23). Both Jews and 
Gentiles who do not believe in Jesus live in darkness; they do not 
have the ability to see God’s solution to the problem of the human 


condition and the condition of the world. The inability to see means 
life under the control of God’s enemy. The ability to see requires 
repentance, which involves turning away from sin and turning to 
the living God and submitting to his will. Life under the authority of 
the living God entails God’s merciful pardon for those formerly 
subservient to Satan and for the sins committed in selfishness. It 
entails the ability to see and understand who Jesus is: the man from 
Nazareth who died and rose from the dead in fulfillment of God’s 
promises given to the fathers and recorded by the prophets, the 
exalted Messiah of Israel, the Savior of all sinners. 
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Chapter 40 
Acts 27:1-28:15 


Literary Context 


The first section of Luke’s account of Paul’s imprisonment recounted 
Paul’s arrest and imprisonment in Jerusalem (21:18-23:35), the 
second told of Paul’s imprisonment and trials in Caesarea (24:1- 
26:32), and the third and last section narrates Paul’s transfer to and 
imprisonment in Rome (27:1-28:31). The first episode of this last 
section reports Paul’s transfer from Caesarea to Rome (27:1-28:15). 
Luke’s report of the dramatic sea voyage to Italy links Caesarea and, 
by implication, Jerusalem, the capital of the Jewish people, with 
Rome, the capital of the empire. 


After the back-and-forth drama of the judicial scenes of Acts 21- 
26, Luke’s narrative now “becomes immersed in the slow details of 
cargoes and harbours, of wind directions and sails, dinghies and 
anchors, and finally drawn into the nightmare of storm and 
shipwreck”—content that “slows the narrative down and builds the 
tension.”! While some see Paul’s arrival in Rome as the fulfillment 
of the geographical movement of 1:8 from Jerusalem to “the ends of 
the earth,” a view that may find some justification in the list of 
regions and nations provided in 2:9-11, where Rome is the farthest 
locality mentioned in the west, Luke’s narrative of Paul’s arrival in 
Rome “breathes an atmosphere which is progressively less, rather 
than more, exotic” as the reference to the last stages of the journey 
—Forum of Appius and the Three Taverns—have “almost an air of 
homecoming” and serve as a reminder that “from a Roman 
perspective, Rome was not the end but the centre of the earth, with 
a central milepost from which all the roads of the empire radiated 
out.”2 


VII. Paul in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome (21:18- 
28:31) 
A. Paul in Jerusalem (21:18-23:35) 
B. Paul in Caesarea (24:1-26:32) 


C. Paul in Rome (27:1-28:31) 
50. The sea voyage to Italy (27:1-28:15) 
51. Paul as a prisoner in Rome (28:16-31) 


Main Idea 


In the long section depicting Paul’s journey to Rome, Luke relates 
the perils of Paul’s situation and emphasizes God’s power at work in 
the world of dangerous natural and human forces, the faithfulness 
of God, who fulfills his promises, and the legitimization of Paul as 
God’s witness who reaches Rome as intended and of his message as 
divinely authenticated good news for Jews and Gentiles. 


. 
Translation 
Acts 27:1-28:15 
27:1a Setting: time When it was decided 

b Content that we would sail 
c Geographical for Italy, 
d Event: protagonist Paul and 
e Association some other prisoners 
f Character entrance were handed over to a centurion 
g Identification named Julius 
h Character description who commanded the Augustan Cohort. 

2a Action We boarded a ship from Adramyttium 
b Description that was about to sail 
c Geographical to the ports along the coast of the <? 

province of Asia, 

d Action and we put out to sea, 
e Association accompanied by Aristarchus, 
f Identification a Macedonian from Thessalonica. 

3a Setting: time The next day 
b Action we putin 
c Geographical at Sidon, 
d Action and Julius treated Paul kindly 
e Action and allowed him to go to his friends 
f Purpose to be cared for. 

4a Action From there we put out to sea 
b Action and sailed under the lee of Cyprus, 
c Cause because the winds were against us. 

5a Time After we had sailed across the sea 

Geographical off the coast of Cilicia and Pamphylia, 

c Action we landed at Myra in Lycia. 

6a Action There the centurion found a ship 
b Description: geographical from Alexandria 
c Description: geographical bound for Italy 
d Action and put us on board ship. 
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We sailed 
slowly 
for a number of days 
and arrived off Cnidus 
only with difficulty. 


Since the wind did not permit us to hold course, 
we sailed under the lee of Crete off Salmone. 
We sailed along the coast 
with difficulty 
and came to a place called Kaloi Limenes 
near the town of Lasea. 


Since much time had been lost 
and navigation had now become dangerous, 
because even the Day of Atonement <7 
had gone by, 
Paul strongly urged them, 
“Men, 
| see that the voyage will bring disaster and 
heavy loss, 
not only of the cargo and 
the ship 
but also of our own lives.” 
But the centurion listened to the advice of the captain and 
the owner of the ship 
rather than to Paul's words. 


Since the harbor was not suitable 
for spending the winter, 

the majority decided 

that we should put out to sea from there, 

in the hope of being able to reach Phoenix 
and winter there; 
this was a harbor of Crete 
which faced both southwest and northwest. 


When a moderate south wind began to blow, 
they thought 
that they could carry out their plan. 
They weighed anchor 
and sailed along the coast of Crete 
close to the shore. 


But soon afterward 
a wind of hurricane force 
called the Northeaster 
swept down from the island. 
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Since the ship was caught by the wind 
and could not be turned into the wind, 
we gave way to it 
and were driven along. 


As we ran under the lee of a little island 
called Cauda, 


we were scarcely able to get the lifeboat under control. 


After the men had hoisted it up, 
they deployed supports 
to undergird the ship. 


Because they feared 
that they would run aground 
in the Syrtis, 

they lowered the rigging 
and let the ship be driven along in this way. 
We were pounded by the storm so violently that 

on the next day 

they began to jettison the cargo. 


On the third day 
they threw the ship’s rigging overboard 
with their own hands. 


When neither sun nor 
stars 
appeared 
for many days 
and rather bad weather pressed upon us, 
we finally gave up all hope of being saved. 


Since almost nobody wanted to eat, 
Paul stood up 
among them 
and said, 
“Men, 
you ought to have followed my advice 
and not have sailed from Crete, 
and thereby avoided this damage and 
loss. 
| now urge you 
to be confident, 
because not a single one of you will be lost, 
only the ship will be a loss. 
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For last night 

an angel of the God 

to whom belong 

and whom I serve 
stood before me, 
and said, 
“Do not be afraid, 
Paul. 
You must stand trial 

before the emperor, 
and indeed God has graciously given you the lives of all 
who are sailing with you. 

So be confident, 
men, 


for I have faith in God 
that it will happen 
exactly as | have been told. 
But we must run aground on some island.” 


On the fourteenth night 
we were still driven across the Adriatic Sea, 
when the sailors suspected 
about midnight 
that they were approaching land. 
They took soundings 
and found that the water was twenty fathoms deep. 


After they had sailed a short distance farther, 
they took soundings again 
and found that the water was fifteen fathoms deep. 


Since they feared 
that we might run aground on the rocks, 
they dropped four anchors 
from the stern 
and prayed for daylight. 


When the sailors tried to escape from the ship, 

lowering the lifeboat into the sea 
under the pretext of laying out anchors from the bow, 

Paul said to the centurion and 

the soldiers, 
“Unless these men stay in the ship, 
you cannot be saved.” 
Then the soldiers cut the ropes 
that held the lifeboat 
and let it drift away. 
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Just before dawn 
Paul urged all of them 

to take some food, 

saying, 
“Today is the fourteenth day 

that you have been in suspense 
and you have been continually without food, 
you have eaten nothing. 
Therefore I urge you 
to take some food, 

for it will help you to survive. 
Not one of you will lose a single hair from his head.” 


After he said this, 
he took bread 
and gave thanks to God 

in front of them all, 

and he broke it 
and began to eat. 
They were all reassured 
and ate some food. 
We were 276 persons on board. 


When they had eaten enough, 
they lightened the ship 
by throwing the wheat into the sea. 


When daylight came, 
they did not recognize the land. 
But they noticed a bay with a beach 
on which they planned to run the ship ashore 
if they could. 
They cast off the anchors 
and left them in the sea. 
At the same time 
they untied the pennants of the steering oars. 
Then they hoisted the foresail to the wind 
and headed for the beach. 
But the ship struck a point 
and ran aground. 
The bow became jammed 
and remained immovable, 
while the stern was breaking up 
through the force of the waves. 
The soldiers’ plan was to kill the prisoners 
to prevent them from swimming away 
and escaping. 
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But the centurion wanted to save Paul 
and kept them from carrying out their plan. 
He ordered those who could swim 


to jump overboard first 
and get to land. 
The rest were to get there 
on planks or 
on other pieces of the ship. 
And so it happened that everyone was brought safely to land. 


After we had reached safety, 
we found out that the island was called Malta. 
The natives showed us unusual kindness. 
They built a fire 
and welcomed all of us 
because it was raining and 
cold. 
Paul had collected a pile of brushwood 
and was putting it on the fire, 
when a snake, 
driven out by the heat, 
fastened itself on his hand. 


When the natives saw the creature hanging from his hand, 
they said to each other, 
“This man must be a murderer. 
Because even though he has escaped from the sea, 
Justice has not allowed him to live.” 
But Paul shook the snake off into the fire 
and suffered no ill effects. 
The people expected him 
to swell up or 
suddenly drop to the ground dead. 


After they had waited a long time 

and saw nothing unusual happen to him, 
they changed their minds 
and said that he was a god. 


There was an estate nearby 
that belonged to the chief official of the island, 
named Publius. 
He welcomed us 
and kindly showed us hospitality 
for three days. 


8a er entrance His father was sick in bed, 
b suffering from fever and 
fo dysentery. 
d Action Paul visited him and, 
e Time after he prayed for him, 
f Action he laid his hands on him 
g Action and healed him. 
9a Time After this had happened, 
b Action the rest of the people on the island 
c Description who had illnesses 
d Action came 
Event and were cured. 
10a Action They honored us 
b Means in many ways. 
c Time When we were ready to sail, 
d Action they supplied us with all the provisions we needed. 
11a Setting: time After three months 
b Action we set sail 
c Mean in a ship that had wintered in the island, 
d an Alexandrian ship 
e ) with the Dioscuri as its figurehead. 
12a Action: geographical We put in at Syracuse 
b Action and stayed there 
c Duration for three days. 
13a Action Then we weighed anchor 
b Action: geographical and arrived in Rhegium. 
c Time After one day 
d Event a south wind sprang up, 
e Time and on the second day 
f Action: geographical we came to Puteoli. 
14a Event: character entrance There we found some believers 
b Event who invited us to stay with them 
c Duration for seven days. 
d And so we came to Rome. 
15a Flashback The believers there had heard 
b C that we were coming, 
c Action: geo and they came as faras the Forum of Appius and 
d Place the Three Taverns 
e Purpose to meet us. 
f Time When Paul saw them, 
g Action he thanked God 
h Action and took courage. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The episode consists of five incidents, which take Paul the prisoner 
from Caesarea via Malta to Rome. The first two incidents relate the 
first stops of the ship setting out from Caesarea bound for ports in 
the province of Asia (27:1-8). The next, and longest, incident 
reports a dangerous storm and the shipwreck of the ship at Malta 
(27:9-44). The third incident narrates the winter layover of the 
ship’s crew and passengers in Malta (28:1-6). The fourth incident 
relates the healing of the father of the Maltese officer Publius (28:7- 


10). The final incident brings the voyage to a close by relating 
Paul’s arrival in Rome (28:11-15). 


The historical value of the episode has been much debated. Some 
scholars read the episode against the background of popular novels 
of the Hellenistic period, particularly romances in which a sea 
voyage with storm and shipwreck is a regular feature,3 and 
conclude that Luke gives his readers his version of such a story, 
defined by the conventions of the genre. Some suggest that the 
author has composed a “typical” account of a sea voyage, on the 
basis of sources, perhaps the story of Jonah and Homer’s Odyssey,‘ 
into which he inserts Pauline speeches.5 But a comparison of Acts 
27 with ancient accounts of actual shipwrecks demonstrates the 
following: (1) Luke’s narrative lacks fictional elements as well as 
literary motifs of the “storm at sea” tradition. (2) The description of 
the storm in 27:13-20 is prosaic even compared with the account of 
Plutarch and the reports of Arrianus and Aelius Aristides; the 
“drama” that is often mentioned is simply the precise observation of 
events and actions. (3) The route of the voyage in Acts 27 is 
realistic, as are the nautical details of the narrative. 


The question why Luke includes this long narrative of Paul’s 
journey from Caesarea to Rome has received different answers. 
Some suggest that Luke was guided by literary models, but this is 
less than convincing. Even if parallels with literary/fictional stories 
of sea voyages and shipwrecks are acknowledged, they would 
explain the length of the narrative only if we assume that Luke’s 
main goal was to entertain his readers, which is hardly plausible. 
There would have been a host of opportunities earlier in the book 
to include entertaining stories of dangers at sea and on the road. 
Coming after the extended narratives of Paul’s arrest and 
imprisonment, Luke’s readers are not looking for literary breathing 
space or comic relief so much as for an exposition on Paul’s fate.” 


The motif of demonstrating Paul’s innocence, while certainly 
present, is hardly a major emphasis. Luke’s readers know that Paul 
is innocent of the charges brought against him in Jerusalem and in 
Caesarea. A detailed story of Paul’s surviving a shipwreck does not 
add substantially to what the readers already know. The report of 
Paul’s behavior during the storm and shipwreck—warning the crew 
of impending disaster, encouraging the passengers to eat and not to 
despair, giving advice that saves the lives of crew and passengers, 


including the prisoners—confirms that Paul is an honest man (homo 
honestus), a man of high standing who is competent even in nautical 
matters. He is influential with various groups of people, receives the 
respect and recognition of the people with whom he has contact, 
and has words of advice and a message from the Lord that are 
vindicated.8 


The report of the storm and shipwreck and the snake attack on 
Malta remind Luke’s readers that Paul’s life is indeed in danger. It 
reminds the readers that God’s control over history includes the 
survival of Paul, who has been given the assurance that he will 
reach Rome to be a witness there (19:21; 23:11; 27:24). The long 
and detailed narrative shows that Paul’s life is in the hands of God 
who is in control, protects his servant, and fulfills his promises. It 
shows that Paul is a prophetic figure whose words convey God’s 
assurance of survival and whose actions demonstrate the grace of 
God.10 


The episode is a historical narrative of a storm, shipwreck, and 
survival, containing personal names (besides Paul: Julius, 
Aristarchus, Publius; 27:1, 2; 28:7), unnamed persons (the 
eyewitness of the “we” account [27:1 etc.]; the pilot and owner of 
the ship [27:11]; “friends” of Paul, i.e., fellow Christians, at Sidon 
[27:3]; believers in Puteoli [28:14]; believers from the city of Rome 
[28:15]), chronological information (27:3, 7, 9, 18, 19, 27, 33, 39; 
28:11, 14), and detailed geographical and nautical information (see 
the commentary). The episode begins with a reference to a 
centurion serving in the Augustan Cohort named Julius (27:1) and 
ends with a reference to Roman believers meeting Paul as he 
approaches the city of Rome (28:15). 


Three ships are involved in the journey: the ship from 
Adramyttium, which takes Paul from Caesarea to Myra (27:2-5); 
the Alexandrian ship, wrecked at Malta (27:6-44); and the 
Alexandrian ship that takes the survivors from Malta to Puteoli in 
Italy (28:11-13). The narrative includes a report of an appearance of 
an angel (27:23-24), a prediction (27:26), a miracle story (28:7-8: 
healing of Publius’s father;!! note that the miracles do not concern 
the storm or the shipwreck),!? a summary statement about miracles 
(28:9), and direct speech of Paul (27:10, 21-26, 31, 33-34), and a 
speech by Malta’s inhabitants (28:4). 


Exegetical Outline 


I. The Sea Voyage to Italy (27:1-28:15) 
A. The Journey from Caesarea to Myra in Lycia (27:1- 
5) 
1. The departure from Caesarea as a prisoner of the 
centurion Julius (27:1-2) 
a. The prisoner transport is put in the charge of the 
centurion Julius (27:1) 
b. Departure on a ship bound toward the coast of the 
province of Asia (27:2a-c) 
c. Paul’s companions are Luke and Aristarchus (27:2d- 
f) 
2. The stopover in Sidon, where Paul is allowed to stay 
with believers (27:3) 
3. The journey past Cyprus to the coast of Asia Minor, 
reaching Myra (27:4-5) 
B. The Journey from Myra to Kaloi Limenes on Crete 
(27:6-8) 
1. The transfer to a ship from Alexandria bound for Italy 
(27:6) 
2. The journey past Cnidus to Crete, reaching Kaloi 
Limenes (27:7-8) 
C. The Storm and Shipwreck at Malta (27:9-44) 
1. Paul’s advice to winter in Kaloi Limenes (27:9-10) 
2. The decision of the captain and shipowner to sail to 
Phoenix (27:11-13) 
3. The storm (27:14-26) 
a. The storm with hurricane-force winds (27:14-15) 
b. The hoisting on board of the ship’s lifeboat (27:16) 
c. The reinforcement of the ship’s hull (27:17a-c) 
d. The lowering of the rigging (27:17d-h) 
e. The jettisoning of the cargo and rigging (27:18-19) 
f. The abandonment of all hope of survival (27:20) 
g. Paul’s address to the passengers (27:21-26) 
i. Reminder of his earlier advice not to continue the 
journey (27:21) 
ii. Assurance of survival of the passengers (27:22) 
iii. Reason for Paul’s confidence: The appearance of 
an angel (27:23) 


iv. Promise of the angel that Paul and all on board 
will be saved (27:24) 
v. Confidence that the angel’s promise will be 
fulfilled (27:25) 
vi. Assertion that the ship will run aground on an 
island (27:26) 
4. The shipwreck (27:27-44) 
a. The events of the fourteenth night (27:27-32) 
b. Paul’s admonishment of crew and passengers to 
take food (27:33-38) 
c. The events after daybreak: The ship runs aground 
on a reef (27:39-41) 
d. The soldiers’ plan to kill the prisoners (27:42) 
e. The rescue of crew and passengers (27:43-44) 
D. The Winter Layover in Malta (28:1-6) 
1. The localization of the shipwreck: The island of Malta 
(27:1) 
2. The kindness of the Maltese people (27:2) 
3. Paul and the snake (27:3-6) 
E. The Healing of the Father of Publius and of Other 
Maltese People (28:7-10) 
1. The welcome of Publius (28:7) 
2. The healing of Publius’s father (28:8) 
3. The healing of further Maltese people (28:9) 
4. The gratefulness of the Maltese people (28:10) 
F. The Voyage from Malta to Rome (28:11-15) 
1. The journey from Malta via Syracuse to Puteoli in 
Italy (28:11-13) 
2. Paul’s meeting with the believers in Puteoli (28:14) 
3. Paul’s meeting with the believers from Rome (28:15) 


Explanation of the Text 


27:1 When it was decided that we would sail for Italy, Paul 
and some other prisoners were handed over to a centurion 
named Julius who commanded the Augustan Cohort (wg d& 
EkpiOn TOU AnonAEtv Huds Eis THV ItaAlav, mapedsidouv TOV TE 
Ta0Aov Kal Tlvac ETEPOLG dEOUWTAG EKATOVTÄPXN OVOLATL 
TovaAiw onelpng Leßaotäg). The first incident of Luke’s report of 
Paul’s journey to Rome records the journey of the first ship that the 
travelers use, which takes them from Caesarea to Myra on the 


southern coast of Asia Minor (vv. 1-5). 


Luke begins with the departure from Caesarea (vv. 1-2). Since 
Paul’s petition that his case be heard by the emperor in Rome had 
already been accepted by Festus (25:12; cf. 26:32), the decision in 
v. 1 refers to the practical arrangements for Paul’s transfer to Rome: 
the appointment of the military escort of the prisoners, the time of 
departure, and the booking of passage on the ship. Luke resumes 
the we-narrative (left off in 21:18), which continues up to 28:16 
(the arrival in Rome), implying his participation in the events as an 
eyewitness. This means that besides Aristarchus (v. 2), Luke 
accompanies Paul on the voyage to Rome. 


The verb “sail” (GomAetv) is a technical nautical term denoting 
“to sail away, to sail off’ (LSJ). The destination is “Italy.” The city 
of Rome could hardly have been given as destination, since Rome 
itself had no harbor; the main port for reaching Rome by ship was 
Puteoli (150 miles [240 km.] southeast of Rome); Ostia at the 
mouth of the Tiber River (about 18 miles [30 km.] southwest of 
Rome) was developed as a new harbor at this time. The travel party 
is not able to use a ship traveling directly from Caesarea to Puteoli 
(or Ostia), so they use different ships, the last of which will 
eventually take them to an Italian port. 


The transport of prisoners includes, besides Paul, “some other 
prisoners” (cf. v. 42). Since appeals to the emperor were rare and 
limited to Roman citizens, it must be assumed that these prisoners 
were convicted criminals being sent to Rome to be killed in 
gladiatorial games as part of the entertainment of the crowds. The 
implied plural subject of the verb “were handed over” (mapesiSouv) 
refers to prison officials in the administration of Festus, the 
governor of Judea, who has organized the prisoner transport. 


The officer in charge of the transport is a centurion 
(EKaTOVTÄPXNG; see on 10:1) whose name is Julius, evidently a 
Roman citizen. The “Augustan Cohort” seems to refer to a specific 
cohort, the cohors Augusta stationed in Syria during the first 
century. Julius would have carried the official documentation 
related to Paul’s case (see “In Depth: Reports of Court Proceedings,” 
in Structure and Literary Form on 24:1-27), including the littera 
dimissoria, which explained the circumstances of Paul’s case and the 
reasons for granting Paul’s appeal to be tried by the emperor (see 
on 25:13, 26). He is not in charge of the ship, only of the prisoners 


being taken to Rome. 


27:2 We boarded a ship from Adramyttium that was about to 
sail to the ports along the coast of the province of Asia, and we 
put out to sea, accompanied by Aristarchus, a Macedonian 
from Thessalonica (€miBdvtes È naoiw ASpayUTTHV® HEAAOVTL 
TAEIV EIG TOUS Kata THV Aoiav TOmous AVNXONHEV SvTOS ovV 
Nuiv Aptotdpyou Maxesdvog OEeooaAovikéws). The two main 
verbs in the aorist tense describe the main actions of the departure: 
they “boarded” (émiBdvtec) a ship and they “put out to sea” 
(Avnxonnev).13 

The “ship from Adramyttium” was a trading ship that plied “the 
ports along the coast of the province of Asia” between 
Adramyttium, the ship’s home port in western Asia Minor, traveling 
perhaps as far as Alexandria in Egypt. Apart from Luke, the author 
of the “we report” (cf. v. 1), Paul is also accompanied by 
Aristarchus, who has been mentioned in 19:29 (identified as a 
Macedonian) and in 20:4 (identified as a Thessalonian). A prisoner 
could be accompanied by family members or friends, but this had to 
be allowed by the Roman officials.14 The evidence of Col 4:10 and 
Phlm 24 shows that Aristarchus shared Paul’s time of imprisonment 
in Rome. 


The fact that Festus allows Luke and Aristarchus to accompany 
Paul attests to Paul’s influence and status. Note the comment in v. 3 
that Julius treats Paul kindly. Paul is probably in chains, although 
he seems to have been granted some dignity in transit. He is 
evidently kept above deck (vv. 10-11, 21-26, 30-36) and is able to 
obtain provisions from Christians in one of the ports of call along 
the way (v. 3). 


27:3 The next day we put in at Sidon, and Julius treated Paul 
kindly and allowed him to go to his friends to be cared for (tÑ 
TE ETEPA KATNXONHEV Eis LISHVaA, PIALAVIPWIWG TE Ó TOVALOS TH 
Tlavaw xXpnoäuevog EnETpebev mpOc TOLG PIAOLG mOpEVOEVTL 
Entueielag TUxElv). The first port of call was Sidon, an ancient 
Phoenician seaport between Berytus and Tyre that owed its wealth 
to its glass and purple industry and to the significance of its harbor. 
The verb “put in” (KatrxOnuev) here is a nautical term describing 
the arrival of a ship in a port. 


The centurion treats Paul “kindly” (@ltAav@pwawc), a term 
probably to be understood here in the weaker sense of “humanely, 
with courtesy.” He allows Paul to visit “his friends” (oi @iXou, 
probably fellow Christians. Luke’s comment in 11:19 suggests that a 
church in Sidon—evidently one of the Phoenician cities that the 
Jerusalem believers visited who had to flee after Stephen’s 
execution—was established as early as AD 31/32. Note the 
reference to churches in Phoenician (and Samaritan) cities in 15:3. 
The Christians of Sidon attend (tuyetv) to Paul’s needs, probably 
providing food and clothing for the journey, although the transport 
and billeting of the prisoners, and the military escorts, were the 
responsibility of the centurion, which he would have carried out by 
means of requisition from the locals.15 


27:4 From there we put out to sea and sailed under the lee of 
Cyprus, because the winds were against us (Kükeidev 
AvaxdEvres UmenAEvoapev THY Künpov lù TO TOUS AVELOUG 
eivat évavtiouc). After an unspecified number of days, the ship 
with its passengers puts out to sea (Avaxd&vteg; see on v. 2) from 
Sidon and sails “under the lee” of Cyprus—that side of an island 
that protects the ship from the wind. The prevailing autumnal west 
winds force the ship to pass Cyprus on the eastern and northern 
side of the island. If the winds “against” the ship prevent the course 
that was originally planned, the most plausible port of call would 
have been Paphos on the south coast of Cyprus. Sailing between the 
northern coast of Cyprus and the southern coast of Asia Minor, the 
ship against the autumn winds “was assisted by local on-shore and 
off-shore breezes, and by the westerly trend of the currents along 
the south Anatolian coasts.”16 


27:5 After we had sailed across the sea off the coast of Cilicia 
and Pamphylia, we landed at Myra in Lycia (TÓ Te n&Xayog TO 
Kata THV KiAtkiav Kal Tap@vuatav StanvAEevoavtes KATNAHOLEV 
eig Múpa TÄG Auklac). The ship lands at the port city of Myra. The 
verb translated “we had sailed across” (StamAevoavtec) is a 
nautical term that denotes to “sail through a straight or gap” or 
“sail across” a particular sea. The verb “landed” (KatriAdouev) is a 
nautical term that describes ships and their passengers who “come 
down” from the high seas and arrive in a port. 


Myra was the customs port of the federation of Lycian cities and 


served, like Patara (cf. 21:1), as the principal port for the 
Alexandrian grain ships. The Western text includes the information 
that the voyage from Sidon to Myra took fifteen days; the addition 
is hardly original,17 but it gives a plausible time for the journey in 
adverse conditions. 


27:6 There the centurion found a ship from Alexandria bound 
for Italy and put us on board ship (Käkel elpwv ó EKATOVTÄPXNG 
nrolov AXEtavspivov nAEOV Eis THV Trañiav Eveßißaoev Huds 
eig aUTO). The next incident relates the journey from Myra in Lycia 
to Fair Havens on Crete (vv. 6-8). Myra was the port where Julius 
could expect to find a ship sailing between Rome and the southern 
coast of Asia Minor, for many grain ships from Alexandria put in 
there, taking on board provisions after having crossed the 
Mediterranean.!® Egypt provided a third of the grain that Rome 
needed annually. Many grain ships were owned privately. During 
the reign of Nero or shortly before, an “Alexandrian fleet” was 
formed—ships traveling in a single convoy. 19 


These ships followed one of two routes: a northerly route by way 
of Cyprus, Myra, Rhodes, or Cnidus, south of Crete, Malta, and 
Messina; and a southerly route along the North African coast to 
Cyrene and from there to Italy. Leaving at the earliest possible date 
in the month of April, the voyage could take at least a month or 
two, sailing against the prevailing northwesterly winds (the return 
journey “downhill” could take as little as two or three weeks). 
Suetonius relates that the emperor Claudius “always gave 
scrupulous attention to the care of the city and the supply of grain,” 
resorting “to every possible means to bring grain to Rome, even in 
the winter season” (Claud. 18). 


If the turnaround in Rome and the reloading in Alexandria was 
quick enough, ships could squeeze in a second crossing before the 
season closed (cf. v. 9). The ship from Alexandria that the centurion 
Julius “found” was evidently a grain ship on its second crossing of 
the year, trying to reach Rome just before the onset of the winter 
season, when navigation on the Mediterranean was closed. The verb 
translated “put on board” (£veßißaoev) is used as a nautical term 
for embarking on a ship. The centurion puts on board Paul, his 
companions, and the other prisoners. 


27:7-8 We sailed slowly for a number of days and arrived off 


Cnidus only with difficulty. Since the wind did not permit us to 
hold course, we sailed under the lee of Crete off Salmone. We 
sailed along the coast with difficulty and came to a place 
called Kaloi Limenes near the town of Lasea (¿v ikavaic ôè 
NHEpalg BpasuAOODVTES Kal HÖALG yEVÖHEVOL KaTa THV Kvisov, 
un MPOOEWVTOG Huds TOD åvéuov ÜNENNEÜCQHEV nv Kpnrnv 
KaTa Lahwvny, HÖALG TE TAPAAEYÖHEVOL aÙTÀv ÑA Bopev eig 
TÖNOV TLVA KaAOUVLEVOV Karovc Amévac © Eyylg mó MV 
Aaoaia). The progress of the Alexandrian ship is narrated with 
three nautical terms: they “sailed slowly” (PpadumAoovvtTEs)2° 
toward Cnidus, they “sailed under the lee” (ÜnenAeloauev; cf. v. 4) 
of Crete, and they “sailed along the coast” (napaAeyönevou. 


Progress was slow. Their journey from Myra to Cnidus, a 
peninsula in Caria on the southwestern tip of Asia Minor straight 
west of Myra, was difficult because the ship sailed straight into the 
typical west-northwest wind. 


The passage to Italy required the ship then to turn southwest 
toward Crete, the largest of the Greek islands with an east-west 
extension of 155 miles (250 km.) and a north-south extension of a 
maximum of 37 miles (60 km.), dominated by three large mountain 
ranges, with most of the towns and harbors on the gentle slopes of 
the north and east coasts. The northwesterly winds did not permit 
the ship to sail a straight course. It had to tack back and forth in 
order to make progress, traveling perhaps only 1% to 2% knots in 
the adverse conditions.2! The normal route was to round the eastern 
cape of Crete and sail along the southern coast of the island. 
Salmone was the cape at the northeastern tip of Crete. There was a 
temple of Athene there, whose name may have been of Phoenician 
origin derived from a term describing a refuge from exposure to the 
wind. 


The ship sailed along the southern coast of Crete, eventually 
arriving at a place called Kaloi Limenes (Kañoì Auu£vec), usually 
translated as “Fair Havens,”22 a settlement two kilometers west of 
Lasea, roughly 92 nautical miles (170 km.) west of Cape Salmone. A 
ship anchored at Fair Havens would be well protected from the 
sudden north winds that blew through the Asterousia Mountains to 
the north. The bay offered good anchorage—except from the 
southeast winds of winter, although offshore islands provide 
protection from the southwest. This settlement, which Luke calls “a 


place” (tóxoç), was not large, nor was the town of Lasea, to whose 
territory the bay belonged. In v. 12 Kaloi Limenes is described as a 
place unsuitable for the grain ship and its crew and passengers to 
spend the winter. 


27:9-10 Since much time had been lost and navigation had 
now become dangerous, because even the Day of Atonement 
had gone by, Paul strongly urged them, “Men, I see that the 
voyage will bring disaster and heavy loss, not only of the cargo 
and the ship but also of our own lives” (ikavot è ypdvou 
SLAYEVOLEVOL Kal ÖVTOG én Extoparots ToD MAOOG SLA TO Kal 
TV vnotelav Sn napeAnAvdEvar napńver ó HabdAog A€ywv 
avtoic: Avspec, HERPW STL ETÀ VBpEws Kal noAANÄG Tnulac ov 
HÖVOV TOU POpTiov Kal TOD nAOLOV AAAA Kal TOV PUXaV Hudv 
HEANELV čoeoðal TOV xAoŬðv). Luke’s report of the storm and 
shipwreck (vv. 9-44) begins with Paul’s advice to the crew of the 
ship to winter in Kaloi Limenes. 


While Luke does not indicate the purpose of putting into the bay 
of Kaloi Limenes, his report implies that the crew discussed whether 
they should continue the voyage. He notes that “much time” had 
been lost23 and that navigation had become “dangerous” 
(ErlopoANg), i.e., unsafe and likely to cause a disaster. The term 
translated “navigation” (6 mAdoc) is a nautical term. The adverb 
“now” (Ñn), which can be translated “by this time,” is specified by 
Luke in terms of the Day of Atonement, which had already “gone 
by” (mapeAnAveeval). The perfect tense emphasizes the situation 
that pertained after “the fast” (N vnoteia), i.e. the Day of 
Atonement celebrated on the 10th of Tishri, which in AD 59 fell on 
October 5.24 


It is impossible to know whether Paul would have kept the 
traditional Jewish fast on the Day of Atonement. According to 
Vegetius, navigation on the Mediterranean was safe until September 
14, uncertain until November 11, and “closed” from November 11 
until March 10.25 The term mare clausum (“closed sea”) denotes the 
closure of navigation between November 11 and March 5 because 
of winter storms, fog, and overcast skies, which made navigation 
(by the sun and stars) nearly impossible.26 Note that Luke mentions 
the invisibility of the sun and the stars in v. 20. According to (later) 
Jewish thinking, sea journeys were regarded unsafe after the Feast 
of Booths (Succoth), which took place five days after the Day of 


Atonement, which may suggest that the date given in v. 9 was 
between October 5 and 10. 


Since it was past October 5 and since navigation had been slow 
and was becoming dangerous, Paul “strongly urged” the men in 
charge of the ship, who evidently had decided to set sail again, not 
to continue the voyage. That Paul intervenes in the crew’s 
discussion about continuing the voyage is plausible in view of the 
fact that he was an experienced traveler and, besides the centurion 
Julius, possibly the only Roman citizen on board. The Sophist 
philosopher Aelius Aristides, who traveled as a sick man from Rome 
to Miletus in AD 144, warned the crew not to leave Patara shortly 
before the autumnal equinox (September 23)—advice that was not 
heeded, with a severe storm battering the ship after the departure 
from Patara.27 Cicero advised his friend Tiro: 


I must again ask you not to be rash in your traveling. Sailors, I 
observe, make too much haste to increase their profits. Be 
cautious, my dear Tiro. You have a wide and dangerous sea to 
traverse. If you can, come with Mescinius. He is wont to be 
careful in his voyages. If not with him, come with a person of 
distinction, who will have influence with the captain.28 


Luke relates Paul’s advice in v. 10 in direct speech. After 
addressing the crew (Avöpeg; “men”), Paul issues a warning, which 
is not presented as a prophecy or a prediction?’ but as a general 
warning of the dire consequence if the ship sets sail, reflecting 
common sense and prudence.30 Paul perceives that continuing the 
voyage will bring “disaster” (UBptc)3! and “heavy loss.” Paul warns 
that the cargo, which the crew cares most about, is in danger, as 
well as the ship itself with its passengers. 


27:11 But the centurion listened to the advice of the captain 
and the owner of the ship rather than to Paul’s words (0 ôè 
EKATOVTÄPXNS TH KUBEPVATH Kal TH VALVKANPW HÄAAOV ENELHETO 
N toç Ud HavAov AEeyouevotc). Paul’s advice is rejected. The 
centurion Julius may treat Paul kindly (v. 3), and he listens to his 
advice, but he does not follow it, which is hardly surprising given 
the fact that both the captain and the owner of the ship agree that 
the journey should continue. The “captain” (Kußepvntno) is “a 
hired professional who had full authority over the running of the 
vessel and full command of its crew.”32 The “owner” (vaUkANpos) 


was “the man who had the use of a vessel, and thereby the 
possibility of exploiting it, whether through ownership or 
charter.”33 This man was the shipowner if the grain ship was 
private property; if it belonged to Rome’s grain fleet, he probably 
would have been the person who chartered the ship for the Roman 
grain trade. The latter possibility has sometimes been taken to 
explain why the centurion, a commanding officer in the Roman 
army, seems to have made the final decision as regards the 
movements of the “government ship.”34 


One should note that Luke does not explicitly portray the 
centurion as having final authority over the vessel and the 
continuation of the journey. The decision related by Luke may not 
have been whether or not to sail, but whether he, his soldiers, and 
his prisoners would stay on board if the ship continued the 
journey.35 


27:12 Since the harbor was not suitable for spending the 
winter, the majority decided that we should put out to sea 
from there, in the hope of being able to reach Phoenix and 
winter there; this was a harbor of Crete that faced both 
southwest and northwest (dvev0étTov S& TOU AlEVog 
UmApYOVTOS mpOG Tapaxz£yıaolav oi mAEiovec EVEVTO BovANv 
davayOijvat Ereldev, et wg SUVatVTO KkaTavtioavtes eic Poivika 
TAPAYEWAOAL AWEVa TIS Kpntns PAENoVTa KaTü Alßa Kal katà 
x@pov). The decision to continue the journey was made on the 
basis of the fact that the harbor of Kaloi Limenes was regarded as 
unsuitable for spending the winter months, perhaps because of the 
lack of amenities in the place and in the town of Lasea. 


The “majority” (oi A eiovec) that made the decision to put out to 
sea again probably refers to the seamen responsible for the ship, 
i.e., the captain and the skipper mentioned in v. 11, over against 
Paul, who had advised staying put in Kaloi Limenes. The decision 
was made to put out to sea and reach Phoenix, about 40 nautical 
miles (75 km.) further west. Sailing close to the shore (v. 13) 
prolongs the distance. The crew knew that Phoenix was “a harbor of 
Crete” that faced both southwest and northwest. The topography of 
that harbor, in the western bay, has “two recessed beaches on the 
western flank of the headland facing northwest and southwest 
respectively.”36 This is where the captain and skipper of the ship 
hoped to winter (napax£uıdoal; used for the second time in the 


verse). 


27:13 When a moderate south wind began to blow, they 
thought that they could carry out their plan. They weighed 
anchor and sailed along the coast of Crete close to the shore 
(Umomvevoavtog &è  vótou Sd0gavTEG TÄG smpOOEcEWG 
KEKPATNKEVAL, dpavtec Gooov napeA&yovro TÀv Kpritnv). When 
the northwesterly winds subsided and a “south wind” (vöToc) 
began to blow gently, the captain and skipper believed that they 
could carry out their plan. Southerly winds were ideal for reaching 
Phoenix. They “weighed anchor,” rounded Cape Matala about 4 
miles (7 km.) to the west, coasted close to the coast of Crete, in a 
west-northwesterly direction across the Bay of Mesara, hoping to 
reach Phoenix in a day. 


27:14-15 But soon afterward a wind of hurricane force called 
the Northeaster swept down from the island. Since the ship 
was caught by the wind and could not be turned into the wind, 
we gave way to it and were driven along (HET OU noAD SE 
éBavev Kat’ avtiic ÜVELOG TUPWVIKÖG © KaAOULEVOG 
EVPAKVAWV: OUVAPTAOHEVTOG SE TOD AOLOL Kal UN SUVaLEVOU 
AVTOPOAALETV TH AVELW ErLÖOVTEG Epepöneda). Luke’s account of 
the storm (vv. 14-38) begins with a description of the onset of the 
storm with hurricane-force winds. Mariners are well aware of the 
fact that south winds can suddenly change into a violent 
Northeaster. The ship evidently had just?” rounded Cape Matala and 
was in the open bay when it was caught by winds sweeping down 
across the open plain of Mesara. The wind is described with three 
expressions: it “swept down” suddenly from the Ida Mountains of 
the island; it had “hurricane force”; it was called “the Northeaster” 
or Euraquilo (ebpaKVAwv).38 


Luke describes the consequences of the sudden onset of the 
Euraquilo. The ship was “caught by the wind,” and since it blew so 
strongly the ship could not be “turned into the wind” (the verb 
AvTopdaruelv is a nautical term describing the practice of putting 
the bow of a ship into the wind so that it sails against the force of 
the waves. As a result, the crew “gave way,” i.e., surrendered the 
ship to the wind, so that the ship with crew and passengers was 
“driven along.” 


27:16-17 As we ran under the lee of a little island called 
Cauda, we were scarcely able to get the lifeboat under control. 
After the men had hoisted it up, they deployed supports to 
undergird the ship. Because they feared that they would run 
aground in the Syrtis, they lowered the rigging and let the ship 
be driven along in this way (vnolov é TL Um0dpapdvt_Ec 
KaArovunEvov Kadda ioyVoapev LOALG TTEPIKPATEIG yevéoðal TÄG 
oKa@ns, v üpavres PBondelaus ExXp@VTo ÜNOLWVVÜVTEG TO 
xAolov, oRoUuevoi TE un EIG TV LUpTiV EKrrEowolv, 
XAAACAVTEG TO OKEÜOG, OUTWS EPEPOVTO). 

Luke relates three measures of the crew designed to offset the 
effects of the storm, undertaken when the ship was protected from 
the worst of the storm in the lee of the island named Cauda, which 
lies 30 nautical miles (55 km.) west-southwest of Cape Matala, 
precisely in the direction into which a square-rigged ship would be 
driven by a gale blowing from the northeast.29 Cauda was indeed a 
“little island” (vnolov): the distance between the town of Kaudos 
on the north side of the island and Vatsiana in the south is only 4 
miles (6 km.). The ship ran under the lee of Cauda, passing the 
island to the west. 


The first emergency measure was securing the lifeboat. The crew 
hoisted it on board, which was usually towed astern. The effort to 
gain control of the ship’s boat was hampered by the strong wind, 
the heavy seas, and the water in the boat, and could thus be 
achieved only with difficulty. 


The second emergency measure strengthened the ship. The crew 
deployed “supports” (ßondetau, massive cables that were used to 
form a brace in order to “undergird” the ship. Luke describes the 
technique of frapping, in which “undergirds” are passed underneath 
the ship in order to reinforce the hull by securing planking that had 
come loose and was letting water into the ship. Some suggest that 
the cables ran under the hull horizontally (longitudinally) from bow 
to stern, anchored in a short loop that passed vertically about the 
stern;40 others argue that the exterior cables ran vertically 
(transversely) around the bottom of the hull.41 


The third measure aimed at changing the direction of the ship. 
The crew was afraid that the ship would drift into the Syrtis and 
run aground. The Syrtis is the Greater Syrtis (today the Gulf of 
Sidera), the eastern part of the coastal waters west of Cyrenaica 


between Berenice and Lepcis Magna in northern Africa. This gulf 
was “an extensive zone of shallows and quicksands” that “formed a 
notorious navigational hazard and inspired an obsessional fear 
constantly mentioned in first-century literature.”42 


The crew lowered all superfluous sail and rigging, retaining only 
a minimal storm sail with which to keep the ship steady. By 
lowering most of the sail and rigging, the crew would have been 
able to lay the ship “on a starboard tack, with its right side pointed 
into the wind, to make as much leeway as possible northward of the 
natural line of drift, and so away from the Syrtis.”43 If the crew did 
not take these precautions, the Northeaster would drive the ship 
across the open sea for 350 nautical miles (650 km.) straight toward 
the Syrtis within two or three days.44 


27:18-19 We were pounded by the storm so violently that on 
the next day they began to jettison the cargo. On the third day 
they threw the ship’s rigging overboard with their own hands 
(omodspHco SE xeağouévæv HudV TH ENG EKBOANV EmOLOUVTO 
Kal TÑ Tpit] aUTÖXELPEG TV OKEUNV TOD nA0loV ëppupav). The 
violence of the storm made further measures necessary. The first 
person plural (Nu@v) focuses on the effect of the storm on the 
passengers. The crew lightened the ship twice (a third time in v. 
38). On the day after leaving the lee of the island of Cauda, they 
began to jettison (€kBoANV ErroLoüvTo) the cargo. The imperfect of 
the verb is inceptive, denoting the beginning of the action (note 
that the wheat is jettisoned later). 


On the third day after passing Cauda—i.e., on the day after they 
had jettisoned some of the cargo—the crew threw the ship’s rigging 
overboard. The term “rigging” (oKeun)45 means broadly 
“equipment” or gear, which may refer to anything on board not 
essential to survival. 


27:20 When neither sun nor stars appeared for many days and 
rather bad weather pressed upon us, we finally gave up all 
hope of being saved (ute è NALOU TE GoTpwv ExtmalvdvTwWV 
Ertl mAelovac nuepac, XELUÕŐVÓG TE OUK OALyOU EmlKEWMEVOD, 
AOWTOV TEPLPELTO ¿Amic noa TOU OWLEOdaL Nudc). The crew and 
passengers of the ship gradually “gave up”46 all hope of surviving 
the storm. The term translated “being saved” (ow(eo8at) here 
denotes being rescued from death. Neither sun nor stars appeared 


for many days, which made navigation impossible as the position of 
the ship could not be verified. Rather bad weather pressed upon 
them, and the storm did not let up for two weeks (cf. v. 27). Despair 
may have descended on the crew “when they realized that they had 
probably missed Sicily and could never survive in the vain hope of 
reaching the Tunisian coast intact.”47 


27:21 Since almost nobody wanted to eat, Paul stood up 
among them and said, “Men, you ought to have followed my 
advice and not have sailed from Crete, and thereby avoided 
this damage and loss” (nora ÑG TE åortiaç Ünapxobong TOTE 
otadeic ó NaðAoc Ev uéow aùtõv einev- Eder uév, © Gvdpec, 
nELBaAPXÁCAVTÁG OL un Avayeodaı And TÄG KpTtNG KEpSijoai TE 
NV Ößpıv TavTHV Kal THY Tnulav). Luke ends his depiction of the 
severe storm that prompted crew and passengers to give up hope of 
survival with a speech by Paul (vv. 21-26), before narrating the 
shipwreck at Malta (vv. 27-44). 


Luke introduces Paul’s speech with a comment on the lack of 
appetite among crew and passengers—surely due to anxiety, 
seasickness, and the impossibility of cooking. Luke portrays Paul 
not as a “divine man” whose prayer stills the storm but, rather, as 
an experienced traveler whose advice should have been followed, 
and as a servant of God who is concerned about the welfare of the 
people on board the ship, who receives revelations from God, and 
who is able to inspire them with hope. The location at which Paul 
“stood up” is probably below deck. Luke does not indicate on which 
day of the ship’s odyssey Paul told the crew and passengers about 
the appearance of the angel. 


Paul begins his speech by establishing his competence as someone 
who has experience as a traveler (according to 2 Cor 11:25, he had 
been in shipwrecks three other times). He reminds the crew and 
passengers of his earlier intervention when he warned them not to 
leave Kaloi Limenes (v. 10). They should have listened to his advice 
and not left the harbor on Crete. Had they done so, they would 
have avoided the damage to the ship and the loss of equipment (for 
UBptc and Cnuia see v. 10). Paul’s remarks should not be 
understood as those of a smart aleck who insists on having been 
right, but as establishing his credibility (ethos), which was a 
standard feature of speeches.48 


27:22 I now urge you to be confident, because not a single one 
of you will be lost, only the ship will be a loss (Kal ta viv 
TapalvG vac evevLETV: AMOBOAN yàp Wuxi OVSELla EoTal &F 
LUOV TANV TOU A0loL). In his first intervention, Paul had strongly 
urged the crew, in particular the captain and the skipper of the 
ship, not to leave the relative safety of Kaloi Limenes (v. 10); now 
he strongly urges the crew and passengers to be confident 
(evOuLEtV), i.e., to regain their composure. The reason for his 
admonition is the announcement that there will be no loss of life of 
those on board; only the ship will be a loss. This prediction will 
come to pass (see vv. 41, 44). Paul does not correct an earlier 
prophecy of doom (which is read into v. 10). Rather, due to a 
revelation from God, he is in a position to assure the crew and 
passengers of their survival. 


27:23-24 For last night an angel of the God to whom I belong 
and whom I serve stood before me, and said, “Do not be afraid, 
Paul. You must stand trial before the emperor, and indeed God 
has graciously given you the lives of all who are sailing with 
you” (nap£otn yop pOL TAUTH Th vuxti Tod HeoÜ, oÙ eiut &yw Q 
Kal AaTpelw, AyyeAOG A€ywv: LN PoBod, Madre, Kaioapi oe Set 
TAapaoTivat, Kal ioù KEydplotai ool O HEOG nÄVTac TOUG 
TAEOVTAG ETÀ 000). Paul’s exhortation to be confident is grounded 
in a message from God relayed through an “angel of God,” i.e., an 
angel whom God had sent the previous night. For angels see on 
10:3; 12:7. The reference to the angel standing is a common feature 
of epiphanies. 


Paul clarifies? for the benefit of the pagan crew and passengers, 
who would have known that Paul was a Jew, that he is the property 
(ov ein éyw, “whose I am”) and the servant (@ Kai Aatpelw, 
“whom I serve”) of the one true God. The pagan passengers might 
have expected help from the Dioscuri, deities called upon 
particularly in distress at sea “when their epiphany as a stellar 
constellation, possibly also by way of St. Elmo’s fire, brought 
help,”5° or from the Egyptian gods Isis and Serapis. Caught in 
terrible weather conditions that persisted for days on end without 
the possibility of navigation, the crew and passengers despaired of 
divine help and gave up hope (v. 20). Paul receives the assurance of 
rescue from the God of Israel. 


In the dream vision, Paul receives an oracle of assurance.5! The 
admonition “do not be afraid” (uù poßoð) is followed by the direct 
address of the recipient of the divine assurance (i.e., Paul, vocative 
IlabdA¢), followed by two reasons for the assurance. (1) It is God’s 
will that he stands trial before the emperor in Rome. Since Paul had 
appealed to the emperor (25:12), a petition accepted by Festus, the 
Roman governor of Judea (25:21) who had eventually sent Paul off 
to Rome (27:1), he is now assured by God’s messenger that he will 
indeed reach Rome and that his appearance before the imperial 
court is part of God’s plan (note det; cf. 23:11). 


(2) God “has graciously given” Paul (keydptotat) the favor of 
saving all on board the ship. The verb might imply that Paul had 
prayed for the rescue of his fellow travelers; while this implication 
is not certain, there is no doubt that the rescue of crew and 
passengers is due to the presence of Paul, whose protection by God 
is the cause of their deliverance. 


27:25-26 “So be confident, men, for I have faith in God that it 
will happen exactly as I have been told. But we must run 
aground on some island” (816 evOupEITE, Avdpec mLOTEVW yàp TH 
HEW OTL OUTWS EOTAL Ka’ Öv Tpónov AEAAANTAL LOL. Eig Vijoov SE 
Ttva det uç Erneoelv). Paul formulates the conclusions (610) 
from the angelic message with a word of encouragement (v. 25) and 
a prediction (v. 26). He commands the men on board the ship 
battered by the storm to “be confident” (evOUpEtTE; cf. v. 22) 
because he believes that God will be true to his word: he will do 
exactly as he said he will do. 


Paul then ends with a prediction.52 The promised rescue pertains 
to the people on board, not to the ship, which will “run aground” 
on some island. To the west of Crete and south of Sicily, the 
direction of their drift, there are not many islands: Malta, Gaulos, 
and the tiny islands Lopadusa, Aethusa, and Cossyra. For the 
anxious passengers who have given up all hope of survival, to run 
aground on an island is certainly preferable to being in distress in 
high seas in the open sea (the cessation of the storm and docking in 
a safe harbor would be the preferred option). The island is 
identified in 28:1 as Malta. 


27:27-28 On the fourteenth night we were still driven across 
the Adriatic Sea, when the sailors suspected about midnight 


that they were approaching land. They took soundings and 
found that the water was twenty fathoms deep. After they had 
sailed a short distance farther, they took soundings again and 
found that the water was fifteen fathoms deep (wc è 
TEOOAPEOKALSEKATN VUE EYEVETO ðlapepouévæv HudV EV TH 
Adpia, kata HEOOV TÄG VUKTÖG ÜNEVOOLV Oi vaðtatl mpoodyetv 
TWA AVTOIC xwpav. Kai BOALOAVTEG EVpOV òpyviàç EiKOOL, Bpaxb 
S& Staotioavtec Kai «mdAtv BoArioavtec EÜpov dpyuLdic 
Sekasévte). Luke begins his report of the shipwreck (vv. 27-44) 
with an account of events during the fourteenth night (vv. 27-32). 


Since Luke seems to be counting the days since the ship left Kaloi 
Limenes (cf. vv. 18, 19), the fourteenth night marked the thirteenth 
day of drifting before the high winds of the storm, after the crew 
had lowered the rigging at the island of Cauda (vv. 16-17). It has 
been estimated that given a drift of 36.5 nautical miles (67.6 
kilometers) in twenty-four hours, the ship would have drifted from 
Cauda to Malta—a distance of 476 nautical miles (882 km. or 584 
statute miles)—in slightly over thirteen days. The term “Adriatic 
Sea” refers to the sea between Crete and Sicily. 


As the ship was “driven” by the strong winds on the fourteenth 
night after leaving Kaloi Limenes on Crete, the sailors suspected 
around midnight that they were close to land. If the ship ran 
aground at the traditional site of St. Paul’s Bay near Salmonetta 
Island (St. Paul’s Islands), located in the northwestern part of the 
island of Malta, it would have been driven from the east past the 
rocky peninsula of Koura (Qawra) Point. The crew would have seen 
the breaking foam of the crashing waves on the rock.>3 


The sailors “took soundings” (BoAioavtec; a nautical term),54 
which dropped within a short distance from twenty fathoms (121 
feet; 37 m.) to fifteen. A “fathom” (Opyutd) is the distance measured 
by a person’s arms stretched out horizontally, usually reckoned at 
1.85 meters (6 feet). These soundings correspond to the topography 
between Koura Point and St. Paul’s Bay. 


27:29 Since they feared that we might run aground on the 
rocks, they dropped four anchors from the stern and prayed for 
daylight (@oBovuevoi TE un NOL KaTa Tpaxeis TÖNOLG 
EKTEO@NEV, EK TPUUVNS PilavTEs AyKUpas Téooapas NÜXOVTO 
NH&pav yevéoðat). Realizing that they were rapidly approaching 


land but unable to see in the darkness, the sailors feared the ship 
would run aground (see on v. 17) on the rocks (kata Tpayeic 
TOnouG; lit., “on rough, uneven places”). To prevent the ship from 
being dashed on the rocks and in order to await daylight, allowing 
them to safely put the ship on shore, the crew dropped “four 
anchors” from the stern. 


This was an exceptional emergency measure—in the storm, the 
boat could not be turned around—intended to prevent “the 
immediate peril of letting the ship swing around broadside to the 
waves and of being smashed stern first on the rocks.”55 The prayers 
for daylight were motivated by the frightful prospect of running 
aground in heavy seas in complete darkness. 


27:30-32 When the sailors tried to escape from the ship, 
lowering the lifeboat into the sea under the pretext of laying 
out anchors from the bow, Paul said to the centurion and the 
soldiers, “Unless these men stay in the ship, you cannot be 
saved.” Then the soldiers cut the ropes that held the lifeboat 
and let it drift away (TV è vaUTMV [NTOUVTWV @uyelv Ek TOD 
mAOLOU Kal yaXaodvtTwy TNV oKd@nv Eis THV OdAacoav 
MPOMAGEL WC EK aPWPNC AyKUpac HEAAOVITWV EKTEILVEIV, EInEV O 
HatAroc TH EKATOVTÄPXN Kai TOIG oTpaTWTatc àv uù OVTOL 
uecivoow EV TH nAOlW, ÜnEels oWOAVvat ov úvaoðe. TOTE 
ANEKOVdav ol OTPATLOTAL TA OXOLVia TÅG OKa@NS Kal Elaoav 
auth EKreoelv). 

While it was still dark, the sailors sought to abandon the ship, 
which was prevented due to Paul’s intervention. Their attempt to 
escape is motivated by the fear of drowning and shows a complete 
disregard for the life of the other passengers. Luke characterizes the 
sailors’ actions as deceitful: they lowered the lifeboat into the sea 
“under the pretext” of laying out anchors from the bow. While it 
might indeed make sense to secure the ship’s position in the line of 
the wind, there is no cogent reason to doubt that sailors have 
resorted to desperate, selfish, and dangerous measures in order to 
save their skin. They prefer the uncertain prospects of their 
desperate attempt to escape to trusting the predictions of Paul, 
which is hardly surprising. 

Paul’s intervention (v. 31), the third in Luke’s account (cf. vv. 10, 
21-26), warns of the consequences if the sailors are allowed to 


abandon the ship. He addresses the centurion and the soldiers 
(oTpaTlwtatc; they are mentioned here for the first time). This 
warning, related in direct speech, connects the survival of the 
solders and the other passengers with the ship’s crew staying on 
board. Although Paul may not have been concerned about his own 
survival because of the message of the angel (v. 24b-e), he may 
have considered as conditional the divine assurance that all 
passengers and crew would survive (v. 24f-g). 


The centurion accepts Paul’s advice, perhaps because he has been 
forced to acknowledge Paul’s foresight and competence as a result 
of the events of the last two weeks (cf. v. 21)—surely out of self- 
preservation and the unwillingness to let the ship’s crew get away, 
leaving the passengers on board to fend for themselves. He orders 
the soldiers to cut the ropes of the lifeboat, which was suspended 
over the side of the ship (v. 30), so that the boat fell into the sea 
and drifted away. While the soldiers thus prevented the crew from 
leaving, their action made it necessary to beach the ship. However, 
it is the soldiers who are thus responsible for the loss of the ship. 
Paul had not suggested that the lifeboat be sacrificed, which could 
have been used, after the end of the storm, to safely row crew and 
passengers ashore. 


27:33-34 Just before dawn Paul urged all of them to take 
some food, saying, “Today is the fourteenth day that you have 
been in suspense and you have been continually without food, 
you have eaten nothing. Therefore I urge you to take some 
food, for it will help you to survive. Not one of you will lose a 
single hair from his head” (äxpı d& oÙ ru&pa hueAAev yiveobat, 
mapeKdrAel ó HavAosc Änavras nETaAaßEelv Tpo@iic Akywv- 
TEOOAPEOKALSEKÄTNV ońuepov NuEpAaV TPOOSOKWVTEG GOLTOL 
SlateAeite NdEVv smpooraBduevor. Ò smapaKkarAm@ vac 
HETOAABElV Tpo~iic TOUTO yap mpd TÅG ÜNETEpaG owTNpias 
UMAPYEL, OVSEVOS yàp LUV Oplé And TG KEPAANG AnoAEltaı. 
Paul’s fourth intervention is connected with the lack of appetite 
mentioned in v. 21. Paul admonishes “all of them” (crew, 
passengers, soldiers, and his companions) to take food. Luke 
carefully marks the sequence of events. They sensed that they were 
nearing land at midnight (v. 27); after establishing that they were 
indeed approaching land by soundings, they prayed for day to come 
(v. 29); now just before dawn (v. 33) Paul admonishes everybody to 


eat something (v. 39), especially since they can now see that the 
ship is in a bay with a sandy beach. Evidently nobody was able to 
sleep during that dramatic night. 


The imperfect tense of the verb translated “urged” (mapeKdAeu) 
could be iterative; during this night, Paul repeatedly encouraged the 
people to eat something. Paul’s calm demeanor is sometimes said to 
suggest to Luke’s readers to view Paul as a true philosopher, who 
proves his mettle in a dangerous situation.56 In view of Paul’s sense 
of being guided by the almighty God, more likely they would have 
understood Paul’s behavior as indicating his complete trust in God. 


Paul begins his address with a reference to the fact that crew and 
passengers have been “in suspense” for the fourteenth day. The 
subject of nourishment permeates this scene. Food is mentioned 
three times in v. 33—Paul urges all “to take some food,” and he 
reminds the crew and passengers that they “have been continually 
without food” and that they “have eaten nothing” (see also vv. 34, 
35, 36, 38). Paul then “took bread” and “began to eat”; the crew 
and passengers “ate some food”; eventually all “had eaten enough.” 
Paul’s concern that the people on board the ship take nourishment 
shows to Luke’s readers that Paul can influence the frightened crew 
and passengers, who follow his advice (v. 36), and that Paul 
demonstrates social responsibility for his fellow travelers.57 


Paul’s advice to eat would have calmed the frayed nerves of the 
passengers, strengthened the crew for the task of putting the ship 
ashore, and given renewed hope and the will to live to both 
passengers and crew. The phrase translated “it will help you to 
survive” (npOG TÄG úueTÉpaş owTNpiac) refers to the physical 
rescue of crew and passengers.58 Paul repeats the promise of v. 22 
that crew and passengers will be rescued, asserting that “not one of 
you” (oVSEevoc Lud) will perish. Paul uses the image of the loss of 
a single hair from the head (Opi& ano TÅG KEpPaAfG).59 He conveys 
God’s promise that they will all survive unscathed. 


27:35-36 After he said this, he took bread and gave thanks to 
God in front of them all, and he broke it and began to eat. They 
were all reassured and ate some food (einag è TaüTa Kal 
Naßwv ApTov EÜXAaplotNoev TH OEM EVWALOV NÄVTWV Kal 
KAACAG Üpčato éovietv. EVOULOL SE yEVOLEVOL TÄVTEG Kal AUTOL 
pOOEAAßOVTO TpoOpfg). By taking bread, breaking it, and 


beginning to eat, Paul accentuates his admonition to take 
nourishment. By eating “in front of them all” (€vwatov mdvTwv), 
he gives them an example. Luke describes Paul’s action with four 
verbs (all in the aorist tense): he “took” (Aaßwv) bread, he “gave 
thanks” (eÜxaplotnoev) to God, he “broke” (KAdoac) the bread, 
and he “began to eat” (fp&ato eo0ietv). 


While the language may be reminiscent of the Lord’s Supper (the 
Eucharist), the context leaves little doubt that Luke describes what 
Jews and Christians do when they eat (cf. 2:42, 46; 20:7, 11): they 
take the bread, and before breaking it into smaller pieces, they say 
“grace”; i.e., they thank God for the provision of food and 
nourishment.60 The result of Paul’s example is narrated succinctly 
(v. 36): the crew and passengers are “reassured” and take 
nourishment. 


27:37 We were 276 persons on board (uea 8è ai näoaı buxal 
Ev TO TAOIW Stakdolal Eß8ounKovra &&). The comment in v. 37 
that there were 276 persons on board is not improbable.61 The 
article before the adjective “all” (roar) indicates that in the figure 
of 276 persons, all are included—crew with captain and skipper, 
and the passengers, including the soldiers and their prisoners. 
Josephus relates an experience, about four years after Paul’s 
journey, where the ship he was traveling on from Palestine to Rome 
ran aground at the mouth of the Adriatic, forcing about 600 people 
to swim all night (Life 15).62 The figure is given at this point in the 
context of the meal perhaps because it was necessary to count the 
people on board in preparation for the distribution of the available 
bread, or perhaps a roll call was made at this point at first light (vv. 
33, 39), in view of “the likelihood of serious injuries or loss of crew 
overboard in the hazardous conditions of the last thirteen days.”63 


27:38 When they had eaten enough, they lightened the ship by 
throwing the wheat into the sea (Kop£eod&vres S€ TPOPÄG 
EKOUPLLOV TO RAOLOV EKBAAAOHEVOL TOV oiTOV eiç THV 
Oáńaocoav). After the crew had eaten, they prepared the ship for 
being put ashore. They lightened the ship (a third time, cf. vv. 18- 
19) by jettisoning the cargo, in the hope of running the ship up as 
high as possible on the beach in the bay. The decision to jettison the 
wheat, which was the cargo the ship was taking from Alexandria in 
Egypt (v. 6) to Italy, would have been made by the ship’s captain, 


who was responsible for the safety of the cargo. This decision shows 
the precarious conditions at this point: the captain evidently came 
to the conclusion that if the ship founders on the rocks in the 
middle of the bay, few if any of the crew and passengers would 
survive the shipwreck. The fact that the wheat could be thrown into 
the sea indicates that it was transported in sacks, which could be 
thrown overboard. 


27:39 When daylight came, they did not recognize the land. 
But they noticed a bay with a beach on which they planned to 
run the ship ashore if they could (6te 5€ ńuépa Ey£veto, TIV yv 
OUK EeylvwoKoV, KOATOV É Tiva KATEVÖOLV EXOVTa aiylLAaAOV 
cic Ov éBovAevovto Ei SUvatvtTO eFMoal TO nA0Olov). When 
daylight came and they were finally able to see their surroundings, 
they did not recognize the land. As there was no harbor in this 
region, the crew would not have been able to identify their location 
(the identification is given in 28:1). They noticed a bay®* with a 
beach. They planned to run the ship up (€€@oat) on the beach.® 
The three imperfect tenses in the “not recognizing,” the “noticing,” 
and the “planning” probably indicate that to Luke, these were 
“processes that were in progress as the sun rose.”66 The parenthesis 
“if they could” (ei SUvatvTto), formulated with the optative, reveals 
the uncertainty of the crew as to what was likely to happen and 
suggests that the bay with the beach was not easily accessible. 


27:40 They cast off the anchors and left them in the sea. At the 
same time they untied the pennants of the steering oars. Then 
they hoisted the foresail to the wind and headed for the beach 
(Kal Tac AyKUpac TEPLEAÖVTES eiwyv giç THY OdAaCGoaV, Gua 
avévtec TAG CEUKTNpias THV mNdariwv Kal émdpavtes TOV 
ApTEUMVEa TH Vveobon Kateŭyov Eis TOV alylaAöVv). The crew then 
attempts to carry out their plan with three actions performed 
simultaneously and aimed at putting the ship quickly under control. 


(1) Some of the crew cast off the anchors; i.e., they cut the ropes 
that held the four anchors that had been lowered from the stern (v. 
29), letting the anchors drop into the sea, as they were no longer 
needed. (2) Other members of the crew untie the pennants of the 
two side-rudders or steering oars,67 lowering the rudders into the 
water. (3) They hoist the foresail to the wind. After lightening the 
ship and discarding the anchors, the crew prepares the ship for 


forward movement, attempting to nose it into the bay, using the 
foresail and the rudders for steering. Thus they head (KaTeixov)68 
for the beach. 


27:41 But the ship struck a point and ran aground. The bow 
became jammed and remained immovable, while the stern was 
breaking up through the force of the waves (mepte0dvTEs SE ic 
tónov SLIAAAOOOV ENEKENAV THV vaüv Kal N HEV mpWpa 
Eptioaoa EUELVEV KOAAEUTOG, N SE npluva EAVETO Und TÄG Bias 
TOV KLUATWV). The crew’s maneuvers are not successful. Drifting 
slowing across the bay in a westerly direction, the ship, instead of 
running up on the beach, suddenly runs aground on rocks.69 The 
meaning of the expression translated as “point” (TÖnOG 
8LPAA.A000G) is disputed.70 It means literally “a place with the sea 
on both sides” and denotes “a point (of land jutting out with water 
on both sides).”71 


The bow of the ship becomes jammed, so much so that it remains 
immovable, while the stern breaks up (€AVETO)72 as a result of the 
force of the waves. The imperfect tense of this verb is durative: the 
continued violent impact of the waves destroys the stern of the ship 
bit by bit. This has been explained by the conditions of the seabed 
on the east coast of Malta: 


The rocks of Malta disintegrate into very fine particles of sand 
and clay, which form mud in still water, but a tenacious clay 
where acted upon by surface water movements. So mud is found 
from below about three fathoms, which is about what a large 
ship would draw. Paul’s ship was likely to have stuck in mud 
which quickly graduated into a shelving clay, where the forepart 
was held fast.73 


27:42 The soldiers’ plan was to kill the prisoners to prevent 
them from swimming away and escaping (TÜV d£ OTPATIWTÜV 
BovAn éeyéveto iva Tovs SEouWTaG ÄNOKTELVWOLV, U TLC 
EKKOAUUBNOAG Sta@pvyn). The soldiers plan to kill the prisoners, 
Paul included (cf. v. 43). They are afraid that when the crew and 
passengers of the ship swim ashore, the prisoners might escape by 
“swimming away” (£KKoAuußrioag; modal participle). Since the 
soldiers were responsible for the prisoners convicted of, and in the 
case of Paul charged with, capital offenses, their intention made 
sense from their perspective. According to Roman law, guards 


incurred the penalty that awaited any prisoner who escapes.74 


27:43-44 But the centurion wanted to save Paul and kept 
them from carrying out their plan. He ordered those who could 
swim to jump overboard first and get to land. The rest were to 
get there on planks or on other pieces of the ship. And so it 
happened that everyone was brought safely to land (ó ôè 
EKATOVTÄPXNS POVAdHEVOS StacHoat TOV IlavAOV EKWALOEV 
avutovs Tov POLANHATOG, EKENELOEV TE TOUG SUVaLLEVOUG 
KOALEBAY Anopldavrag IPWTOULG Eni THV yv &lEvat Kal TOUG 
A0LNOUG OUG LEV Ext oavlolv, odc È Ext TLVWV TOV And TOU 
mAOLOV. Kal OUTWG EyEveTo návtaç SlacwOijvat ext THV yv). 
Julius the centurion, who had been favorably disposed to Paul (v. 
3), is determined to save Paul. After having rejected Paul’s advice 
about leaving Kaloi Limenes (v. 11), he has experienced the 
consequences of the violent and persistent storm that was 
destroying the ship, and thus he probably remembers Paul’s 
warning about people losing their lives if crew and passengers do 
not stay together (v. 31). As he had command authority over the 
soldiers, he is able to prevent the killing of the prisoners. 


The centurion’s orders about getting to shore would have been 
aimed at the soldiers and the prisoners, although common sense 
dictated that all the passengers followed these procedures as well. 
In order not to be hit by planks or other “pieces of the ship” thrown 
into the sea as flotation devices, those able to swim would jump 
first into the water, before those who could not swim. The sequence 
of the actions that brought the crew and passengers to safety was as 
follows: crew, passengers, and prisoners jumped overboard; they 
swam or floated on debris; they got to the mainland. 


Luke ends his account of the shipwreck with the comment that 
the evacuation of the stranded ship is a total success: everyone 
(nävTac) comes safely to land. While Luke does not explicitly link 
the rescue of crew and passengers with God’s sovereignty in v. 44, 
he has given several signals in the text (vv. 22-26, 31, 34) that 
emphasized to the readers that it was as a result of God’s 
providence that despite the violent storm, despite the planned flight 
of the crew, and despite of the soldiers’ intention to kill the 
prisoners, all people were saved. 


28:1 After we had reached safety, we found out that the island 


was called Malta (kai Staowévtes TÖTE ExéyvuEeV OTL MeAitn 
Å voog KaAettat). The third incident of Luke’s account of Paul’s 
sea voyage from Caesarea to Italy relates the winter layover in 
Malta (28:1-6), a section in which Luke underlines features that we 
found in earlier descriptions of Paul: he performs miracles, and he 
survives dangerous situations on his way to Rome. Luke begins by 
repeating the fact that crew and passengers of the stranded ship 
have reached safety (cf. 27:43, 44). Then he identifies the island on 
which the ship ran aground as Meaitn, which is generally 
identified with Malta (Melite Africana).75 The identity of the island 
was probably established once the passengers met the inhabitants of 
the island (v. 2). 


28:2 The natives showed us unusual kindness. They built a fire 
and welcomed all of us because it was raining and cold (oi Te 
BdpBapot mapetyov ov THY tvyoðoav MPlavOpwxiav Hpi, 
aWavtec yàp wUpav mpOCEAGROVTO NÁVTAG Huds Sta TOV VETOV 
TOV EPEOTHTA Kal Sta TO WÜXOG). Luke connects the rescue of the 
ship’s crew and passengers with the assistance provided by the 
inhabitants of the island. He calls them “natives” (BdpBapov, a 
term often used by Greeks to describe people who do not speak the 
Greek language, who do not adhere to Greek cultural customs, or 
who are culturally inferior. Since the people of Malta were of 
Phoenician and Punic origin76 and spoke a form of Punic, a 
development of Phoenician, the designation is apt. By the first 
century many of the inhabitants would have also spoken Greek 
and/or Latin, although perhaps not the villagers whom the 
castaways meet. 


The term translated “kindness” (PW&XavOpwstia) was understood 
in Stoic philosophy as “a kindly disposition in human interaction” 
and was regarded in Hellenistic culture as a “noble virtue” that 
characterizes the just person. It is a goodness of spirit that is 
expressed “especially as solicitude, in a willingness to serve, and in 
effective liberalities; it is a form of generosity” that included 
hospitality. The reference to the “unusual” kindness of the natives 
confirms that the term “natives” (ßäpßapoı) has a linguistic rather 
than a cultural meaning. The inhabitants behaved as Greeks would 
behave, showing courtesy and generosity, while speaking a different 
language. 


Their kindness is clear in that they “built” a fire, evidently in the 


open, probably close to the beach, so that the 276 crew and 
passengers could warm themselves, having arrived with clothes that 
were soaking wet from the rain and the swim to shore. The verbal 
phrase translated “it was raining” indicates rain had begun to fall, 
making the castaways “cold” and miserable and grateful for the fire. 


28:3 Paul had collected a pile of brushwood and was putting it 
on the fire, when a snake, driven out by the heat, fastened 
itself on his hand (ovotpéWavtos è TOU TlavAoU @puydvwv TL 
NANHO0G Kal ExlOEVTOG Ext THV mUpav, Exiöva And TÄG O€puNsS 
&FErAGo0oa Kaev Tis XEWOG avTOU). The incident of Paul’s 
encounter with a snake and the reaction of the islanders (vv. 3-6) 
underline Paul’s innocence, who is protected by God’s power. Paul 
is helping the islanders (v. 2) by gathering firewood and keeping 
the fire going. As he puts a bundle of brushwood on the fire, a 
snake is driven out of the pile of wood by the heat of the fire and 
takes hold of Paul’s hand. The verb translated “fastened itself” 
(Kaafbev) is the only finite verbal form in the verse and thus 
carries the emphasis: Paul is suddenly bitten by a snake that does 
not let go of his hand. 


The term translated “snake” (€yt5va) ordinarily suggests a 
poisonous snake, perhaps the vipera ammodytes or sandviper 
(BDAG).77 Since there are no poisonous snakes on Malta today, 
some propose an alternate site for the shipwreck.78 More plausible 
interpretations surmise that the nonpoisonous snake, possibly the 
Coronella austriaca (which looks like a viper and attaches itself to its 
victim as described by Luke) was regarded by the natives as 
poisonous, which accords with widespread popular belief in 
antiquity.79 Alternately, poisonous snakes may have existed on 
Malta in antiquity; Malta “is a small, densely populated island 
territory whose original forest cover has gone.”80 


28:4 When the natives saw the creature hanging from his 
hand, they said to each other, “This man must be a murderer. 
Because even though he has escaped from the sea, Justice has 
not allowed him to live” (Wc 8è ei8ov oi BAäpßapoı Kpeuänevov 
TO Onpiov ER TÅG XEIPOG AUTO, POS GAANHAOUG EAEYOV- TAVTWC 
ovetc Eotıv Ó GvOpwx0c OŬTOG bv StacwHEVTA EK TÅG PAAGOONS 
N Sikn Civ ovK Elaoev). Luke relates the natives’ reaction to the 
snake, here described as a “creature” or “wild animal (@npiov), 


attaching itself to Paul’s hand; they infer that he is guilty of a 
serious crime—perhaps murder. Even though Paul has survived the 
storm and the shipwreck and thus escaped (Staow8évta) drowning 
in the sea, he is punished by the snake. Justice does not allow Paul 
to live. 


The term “Justice” (N öikn) probably refers not to justice as a 
general ethical or legal norm but to personified Justice (Aixn), i.e., 
the goddess of justice, the favorite daughter of Zeus and Themis, ®1 
who “immediately reports to Zeus all the unrighteous deeds of 
mankind so that people will have to pay for their crimes,”82 and 
who, as companion of the gods of the underworld (the Erinyes, the 
“enforcers” of Dike), was “a mighty and relentless deity who 
wrathfully wielded the weapons of revenge.” Greek mythology and 
art associated snakes, divine justice for murderers, and the Erinyes; 
and Dike is sometimes associated with the sea.83 


28:5-6 But Paul shook the snake off into the fire and suffered 
no ill effects. The people expected him to swell up or suddenly 
drop to the ground dead. After they had waited a long time and 
saw nothing unusual happen to him, they changed their minds 
and said that he was a god (0 uèv ovv åxotTtváčaç TO Onpiov eig 
TO nlp Enadev OVSEV KakOv, ol SE IPOOESÖKWV AUTOV HEAAELV 
mipmpacbat Å Katasintelv Gpvw VEKpPÖV. Enl mOAD Sè AUTWV 
APOOSOKWVTWV Kal HEWPOUVTWV unèv AtTonov EIG avTOV 
ytvóuevov nETAaBAaA.öHEVOL EIEYOV aUTOV elvat BEOV). 


Between the natives’ inference that Paul must be a murderer (v. 
4) and their expectation that he will suddenly drop dead (v. 6), 
Luke relates Paul’s reaction to their superstitious beliefs (v. 5). He 
shakes off the reptile from his hand and throws it into the fire. 
While the snake perishes in the fire, Paul does not suffer any harm. 
Whether this was a miracle depends on whether the snake was 
poisonous and on whether the bite of the snake always killed, both 
of which are uncertain. The expectation of the locals may have been 
due merely to superstitious beliefs rather than to knowledge of the 
effects of the bite of this particular snake. 


The locals “expected” (sp00E80Kwv, imperfect tense) Paul to die 
from the snakebite, either by swelling up or by suddenly dropping 
to the ground. Luke emphasizes their expectation regarding Paul’s 
fate with three present tense participles: they “waited” 


(mpoosoKWVTwv) for a long time for Paul to show symptoms 
indicative of Dike’s vengeance but “saw” (8€wpoUvTwV) nothing 
unusual “happening” (ytvOuevov) to him. Thereupon they 
concluded that Paul is a god (eivaı Odv). In the context of pagan 
mythology, the logic is understandable: a person who survives both 
a shipwreck and a snakebite must be someone in whom divine 
power is revealed. 


Luke’s readers would be reminded of Jesus’ promise in Luke 
10:19: “I have given you authority to trample on snakes and 
scorpions and to overcome all the power of the enemy; nothing will 
harm you” (cf. Mark 16:17-18, a later addition to Mark’s gospel). 
Paul is not concerned about the snakebite, because the Lord has 
assured him he will reach Rome (27:24). Unlike in Lystra, where 
Luke reports Paul as correcting the mistaken conclusion of the 
Lycaonians concerning the divine identity of Paul and Barnabas 
(14:8-18), he does not relate Paul’s reaction to the Maltesians’ 
assumption that Paul represents a divine epiphany. 


28:7 There was an estate nearby that belonged to the chief 
official of the island, named Publius. He welcomed us and 
kindly showed us hospitality for three days (€v 5€ Tots nepi TOV 
TÖNOV EKEIVOV Unfpxev Xopla TH mPWTW TÅG vioov OVvdpLATL 
TlomAiw, Öç åvaðečáuevoç Hudic TpEts Auepas PlAo@Ppdvac 
èėčévioev). The fourth incident of this episode on Paul’s voyage to 
Italy relates the healing of the father of Publius (vv. 7-10). The 
“chief official” of the island, whose name is given as Publius, 
welcomed the survivors of the shipwreck. The reference to 
“Publius,” a Roman praenomen, is problematic only if we assume 
that he was a Roman citizen by birth, who would then be referred 
to by his cognomen (e.g., Gallio, cf. 18:12) or his nomen + cognomen 
(e.g., Porcius Festus, 24:27). If he was a non-Roman using the name 
Publius as his only Latin name and was later granted Roman 
citizenship (which can be assumed for the “chief official” of Malta), 
his existing Latin name would have become his cognomen while 
adding a praenomen and a nomen, which means that he would still 
have been known as Publius.84 


Interpreted in the context of inscriptions that refer to a “first 
man” (npwWTW) in a region or province, Publius evidently was the 
highest official among the municipal offices of Malta. He would 
have spent most of his time in Melita, the capital of the island 


(mod. Mdina, Rabat) about 6 miles (10 km.) south of St. Paul’s Bay, 
visiting his country estates from time to time and keeping tabs on 
his commercial interests. The site of the shipwreck would have been 
visible from the town, prompting Publius to investigate what had 
happened. Since one of his estates was nearby, he not only 
“welcomed” the survivors of the shipwreck but also “showed ... 
hospitality.” 

The recipients of Publius’s hospitality—“us” (Nnäg)—included 
perhaps not all 276 survivors of the shipwreck but more specifically 
the centurion Julius (27:1) and his prisoners as well as Paul’s travel 
companions. Following three days of (voluntary) hospitality by 
Publius in the villa of one of his estates, the Roman centurion 
probably requisitioned accommodation and provisions among the 
local population for himself and those traveling under this 
command.85 


28:8 His father was sick in bed, suffering from fever and 
dysentery. Paul visited him and, after he prayed for him, he 
laid his hands on him and healed him (€yéveto è TOV maTépa 
Tod § [lomAiov smupetoic Kal SLOEVTEPIW OULVEXÖHEVOV 
KaTakelodal, mpc Ov ó TlatAoc eiogeAOWV Kal IPOOEVEAUEVOG 
émiWeig TAG XElpas aVT® idoaTo avTOV). Luke does not provide 
chronological details regarding the time when the father of Publius 
was healed, but he leaves the impression that this happened early in 
the stay on Malta, perhaps right at the beginning. The condition of 
this man is described with two verbs in the present tense and two 
nouns: he was “sick in bed” because he was “suffering,” having 
been afflicted by “fever and dysentery.” 


The ancient concept of fever (mUpeTtoi) was imprecise, as there 
was no accepted nomenclature or taxonomy. In modern terms, 
semitertian or epidemic fevers could be connected with malaria, 
typhoid, or typhus,86 unless the fever was a symptom of the 
influenza.87” Dysentery ($LOEVTEPLOV) was accompanied by pain and 
colic, ulcerated intestines, and bloody stools.88 As regards the 
combination of fever and dysentery, Hippocrates asserts, 
“dysenteries, if accompanied by fever, by variegated stools, or by 
inflammation of the liver, hypochondrium or belly, or if they are 
painful, or spoil the appetite or provoke thirst, are all troublesome, 
and whichever patient has most of these evils dies the soonest, 
whereas the one who has least of such things has the greatest 


chances of recovery.”89 


The father of Publius must have been of advanced age (the son 
was the “chief official” of Malta), which is relevant since several 
texts in the Corpus Hippocraticum state that young and elderly 
people are particularly afflicted by dysentery. Luke seems to want 
to make this connection between age, fever, and dysentery. The 
wind, cold, and rain mentioned in vv. 1-2 accord with the onset of 
dysentery: 


As for the seasons, if the winter be dry and northerly and the 
spring wet and southerly, of necessity occur in the summer acute 
fevers, eye diseases and dysentery, especially among women and 
those with moist constitutions ... in autumn occur most summer 
diseases, with quartans, irregular fevers, enlarged spleen, dropsy, 
consumption, strungury, lientery, dysentery, sciatica. 90 


Apart from medical treatment, the sick invoked the personified 
goddess Febris in an effort to ward off, or heal, fever attacks, or 
used charms and incantations against fever and fever demons. 


Luke describes four actions of Paul. He “visited” the room in 
which the sick man lay in bed. He “prayed” for him, asking God to 
heal him. He “laid his hands” on him (émtOeic TAG xelpac),21 
touching his sick body and conveying God’s blessing. He “healed” 
him so that the fever and dysentery left. The reference to Paul’s 
praying suggests that Luke does not depict Paul as a “divine man” 
with the power to heal; rather, it is the power of God, to whom Paul 
prays, that heals Publius’s father. 


28:9 After this had happened, the rest of the people on the 
island who had illnesses came and were cured (toUTOU è 
yevouévov Kal oi Aoutol oi Ev TH vow Exovres A0develag 
POONPXOVTO Kal EHepanelbovTo). The healing of Publius’s father 
seems to have been the signal for other inhabitants of Malta who 
were sick to come to Paul for healing. The imperfect tense of the 
two verbs suggests that over the course of three months (v. 11), 
multiple healings occurred. 


While the summary report of numerous healings underlines the 
effective power of God that became evident during Paul’s stay on 
Malta, Luke does not link the miraculous healings with the 
proclamation of the gospel, the conversion of people, and the 


establishment of a church (as in 5:12-16; 19:11-12).92 Since Paul 
asserts that God’s commission to do missionary work among 
Gentiles (€v Toic €6veotv) sends him both to “Greeks” and to “non- 
Greeks” CEAAnotv TE Kal BapBdpotc; Rom 1:13-14), the reference 
to “natives” in vv. 2, 4—the only place where the term Bäpßapoı 
occurs in Acts—would have provided a logical opportunity to relate 
a missionary ministry of Paul among the Maltese population. While 
Luke’s readers would certainly assume that Paul used every opening 
to preach the gospel, Luke’s focus since 27:1 is on Paul’s journey to 
Rome, not on opportunities for the proclamation of the gospel. 


28:10 They honored us in many ways. When we were ready to 
sail, they supplied us with all the provisions we needed (oi kai 
roAAals Tiuals ETlunoav Huds Kal Avayougvolc EnEdevTo TA 
mpocg TAG xpelac). The many “honors” (twat) with which the 
Maltese honored (£Tiunoav) “us” (Paul and his companions, 
including Luke) confirm the reality of the miracles taking place. 
Luke does not specify the nature of the honors, but the second part 
of the verse suggests that they consisted of “provisions,” probably 
beyond what would normally be expected, which the natives gave 
to them when they set sail at the end of winter. The Maltesians 
demonstrate their gratefulness by providing supplies for the 
journey. 


28:11 After three months we set sail in a ship that had 
wintered in the island, an Alexandrian ship with the Dioscuri 
as its figurehead (petà S€ Tpeis uÄvas àvýxƏðnuev Ev mAoiw 
TAPAKEXENLAKÖTL EV TH Vow, Aredavöplvw, Tapaonıw 
Atookoupotc). The fifth and final incident of Luke’s account of 
Paul’s journey to Rome relates the voyage from Malta to Rome (vv. 
11-15). Luke first notes the length of the stay on Malta; after the 
ship had run aground, they stayed there for three months. In 27:9 
Luke noted that Paul had warned the crew not to set sail from Kaloi 
Limenes some time after October 5; according to 27:27, the ship 
neared Malta fourteen days after the departure from Kaloi Limenes, 
i.e., in late October. The departure seems to have taken place in late 
January (or early February, if the early days of hospitality are not 
included in the three months). This is much earlier than March 10, 
which marked the reopening of navigation on the Mediterranean 
(see on 27:9), but Pliny asserts that spring opens the seas and that 


at the beginning of spring (on February 8) the west winds soften the 
winter sky.93 Since the Alexandrian ship that had wintered in Malta 
was in all probability a grain ship, its skipper would have been in a 
hurry to leave early for Italy, hoping for “a rapid unloading and 
clearance at Ostia to catch up with the spring sailing schedule back 
to Alexandria.” 


Luke adds the curious detail that the ship’s figurehead was a 
representation of the Dioscuri carved on the bow, from which the 
ship took its name (the Dioscuri). The Dioscuri, the “sons of Zeus” 
(Atoc Koüpoı), the twins of Leda, were known under different 
names in Greek mythology.95 They were called upon as helpers in 
distress, particularly by seamen who regarded their epiphany as a 
stellar constellation (the Gemini Castor and Pollux) as a sign of 
help. Their cult was widespread, both in Greece and in Italy. Seen 
in the context of Paul’s conviction that “gods made with hands are 
not gods” (19:26), the Dioscuri are mere wooden figures attached to 
the bow of the ship, not living beings capable of action, in contrast 
to the true and living God (cf. 14:15); they are “useless 
mythological brothers”9 who “offered their protection to a ship 
that safely overwintered” on Malta while Paul was saved by the 
living God.97 


28:12-13 We put in at Syracuse and stayed there for three 
days. Then we weighed anchor and arrived in Rhegium. After 
one day a south wind sprang up, and on the second day we 
came to Puteoli (kai Katay@évtec cic Lupakovoac émeueivapev 
NuEpas Tpeic, OPEV NEPLEAÖVTES KaTHVTHOaLEV giç Prylov. Kal 
HETA lav NuEpav ėxiyevouévouv voTov SeutEpaiot HAPouEV EIG 
TIoTıöA.oug). The first leg of the final voyage takes the Alexandrian 
ship on which Paul travels from Malta to Syracuse, a city on the 
east coast of Sicily, founded by the Corinthians in 733 BC, under 
Roman control since 211 BC; this was the center of the provincial 
government, retaining the beauty of earlier periods of prosperity in 
the fourth and third centuries BC, with one of the largest natural 
harbors in the Mediterranean. 


The expression translated “we put in” (Katay@évtec eig; see on 
27:3) is used here as a nautical term for a ship that docks. The 
voyage from Malta to Syracuse was about 80 nautical miles (150 
km.), which could be completed in a good day of sailing. The delay 
of three days in Syracuse is best explained by bad weather, 


“perhaps a north or northwest wind which would bar the passage of 
the Straits of Messina,”°8 only 7 miles (11 km.) wide near Rhegium. 


The voyage from Syracuse to Rhegium at the southern entrance 
of the Straits of Messina, a distance of about 65 nautical miles (120 
km.), could be completed in one day of sailing in favorable winds. 
The one-day delay was caused by adverse winds; when a south 
wind (votoc; cf. 27:13) began to blow, the ship was able to 
continue its journey. The voyage through the Straits of Messina and 
along the west coast of southern Italy to Puteoli, about 175 nautical 
miles (325 km.), was completed within two days.99 It appears that 
in the late first century passengers disembarked at Puteoli and 
traveled overland to Rome, while the cargo of grain was taken to 
Portus, the new harbor at Ostia built by Claudius at the mouth of 
the Tiber River. 


28:14 There we found some believers who invited us to stay 
with them for seven days. And so we came to Rome (ov 
EVPOVTEG ASEAMOUVG TAPEKANONHEV map’ aVTOIC Enyuelval NuEpag 
ENTÄ- Kal OUTS Eig TV Pwunv ÄABauev). Luke reports that there 
was a Christian community in Puteoli. The term translated 
“believers” (A8EA POL; see on 1:16; 5:11) attested followers of Jesus 
in the city, which is not surprising given the cosmopolitan character 
of Puteoli and the evidence for resident aliens from Syria! and for 
a Jewish community. These believers invited Paul and his travel 
companions, Aristarchus (27:2) and Luke, to stay with them for 
seven days. The centurion, Julius, had treated Paul with courtesy 
and respect throughout the journey—allowing the believers in 
Sidon to care for Paul (27:3) and thwarting the soldiers’ plan to kill 
all prisoners before the ship ran aground on Malta (27:43); he 
evidently allowed Paul to stay with his fellow believers in the city, 
no doubt making suitable arrangements to guard Paul.101 


An alternative explanation assumes that since the centurion’s 
responsibility for requisitioning travel and accommodation for his 
party amounted to a tension-filled and unhappy task, the sincere 
offer of hospitality from a Christian community, perhaps extended 
by a wealthy Christian patron, may have been attractive. It is not 
impossible that Julius, his soldiers, and all of his prisoners were 
accommodated by the Christian community in Puteoli. The seven- 
day duration of the stay there may be due to Julius’s and his 
soldiers’ need to replenish their equipment, damaged or lost in the 


shipwreck, or to the need to prepare for the overland journey ahead 
where billeting facilities would become increasingly scarce as the 
party drew closer to Rome, since Julius and his company of soldiers 
and prisoners were “non-priority” travelers. 102 


The second statement in v. 14 does not mark the party’s arrival in 
Rome, which does not take place until v. 16. The adverb translated 
“so” (OUTwC) is anticipatory: “Here is the way we arrived in 
Rome.”!03 Puteoli was about 150 miles (240 km.) southeast of 
Rome, a journey of about ten days. 


28:15 The believers there had heard that we were coming, and 
they came as far as the Forum of Appius and the Three Taverns 
to meet us. When Paul saw them, he thanked God and took 
courage (KAKeidev oi ABEA POL AkoVoaVTEC TA nepi HUOV HAPaV 
Eis Anadvtjot Hutv xpt Ansiou pópov Kal Tpı@v TaBepvadyv, ods 
iswv ó HatAoc evyaplotioas TH HEW čAaße Odpoos). Paul’s 
arrival in Rome is prefaced by a reference to the Christian believers 
“there” (KAaxeidev), i.e., in Rome. The fact that Luke does not 
describe the origins of the church in Rome, the capital of the 
empire, illustrates again the selective nature of his account of the 
life and ministry of the church in the first years and decades after 
Jesus’ death and resurrection. Luke’s attention is consistently 
focused on Peter and Paul, with the barest of details given for the 
work of people like Stephen and Philip and the unnamed believers 
who took the gospel to Antioch, the capital of the province of Syria. 
He had no room for reporting the origins of the church in the city of 
Rome (or in Damascus, Alexandria, Pergamon, Sardis, and other 
cities). 104 


The information that Paul was approaching the city of Rome was 
probably conveyed by the believers in Puteoli while Julius and his 
prisoners were delayed for seven days. When “the believers” (oi 
aSeA.~oi) in Rome heard that Paul’s party was coming, they sent a 
delegation to meet him and his companions. Some Roman 
Christians traveled to the Forum of Appius, a market town on the 
Via Appia about 38 miles (62 km.) southeast of Rome. The place 
“Three Taverns” was a station on the Via Appia, about 30 miles (48 
km.) southeast of Rome, a long day’s journey from Rome, situated 
at the crossing of the road from Norba in the Lepinus Hills to 
Antium on the coast. 


Luke describes the Roman Christians welcoming Paul. The fact 
that two parties of believers traveled a considerable distance to 
meet Paul’s party shows that he was held in high regard in the 
Christian community in Rome, to whom Paul had written his long 
letter three years earlier. The encounter with the Roman believers 
encouraged Paul. He “thanked” (evUyaptotyoac) God, presumably 
for his safe arrival in Rome, for the fulfillment of the prophecy that 
he would reach Rome and be a witness there (19:21; 23:11; 27:24), 
and perhaps for the assurance that the Roman Christians had 
understood his letter,105 one goal of which was the preparation for 
his plan to proclaim the gospel in Spain. 


Paul “took courage,” confident that God had kept his promise and 
would continue to accomplish his will through his witness. He felt 
assured that the Christian community in Rome, rather than being 
ashamed of him and his status as a prisoner, showed physical 
solidarity and welcomed him officially. 1° 


Theology in Application 


The long section of Paul’s journey to Rome emphasizes the power of 
God that is at work in the world of dangerous natural and human 
forces, the faithfulness of God who fulfills his promises, and the 
legitimization of God’s witnesses, shown in the fact that Paul 
reaches Rome as intended and in his message as divinely 
authenticated good news for Jews and Gentiles. 


The Power of God in Control of Events 


Luke emphasizes the power of God that is at work in the world of 
dangerous natural and human forces. Through his depiction of the 
perils of the sea journey with the storm and the shipwreck and the 
snake attack, Luke may have wanted his readers to recognize the 
perils of their own situation as Christian believers surrounded by 
enemies both in Jewish synagogues and in pagan society. While we 
have no firm details about Luke’s intended audience, the situation 
in the churches who would have read his work would hardly have 
been different from the situation of the Christians in Jerusalem and 
in the cities in which Paul had engaged in missionary work. While 
some people accepted the gospel and were converted to faith in 
Jesus, and while others were willing to have contact with the 
Christians, willing to listen to what they believed, others—both 


Jews and Gentiles—actively opposed their teaching, their meetings, 
and their presence. 


Without resorting to a full-blown symbolic interpretation of 
Paul’s journey to Jerusalem, for which Luke provides no impetus, 
the detailed description of the dangers of the sea would have 
reminded Luke’s readers that their own existence as Christians may 
suddenly, although not unexpectedly, be threatened by forces they 
cannot control. While Paul’s survival may have provided some 
encouragement to trust that God would guide them through 
difficult times, the fact that Paul had God’s specific promise that he 
would arrive safely in Rome (19:21; 23:11; 27:24) would have 
suggested to Luke’s readers that absent such a specific promise of 
protection and survival, they may not survive opposition and 
persecution unscathed. Note the examples of the Jerusalem 
apostles, who were beaten, and the example of Stephen and James, 
who were killed. Christians do not always survive storms at sea, or 
shipwrecks, or snakebites. 


But Christians can rest assured that God’s control over history, 
seen here in the survival of Paul, is a reality with which they can 
reckon in their own lives, knowing that God will surely fulfill his 
purposes—whether through rescue from life-threatening situations, 
through the ability to persevere in suffering, or through the 
provision of courage to face death. Paul knows that no matter what 
happens in the lives of believers who trust God and his Son Jesus 
Christ, they can rest assured that “in all things God works for the 
good of those who love him” (Rom 8:28). 


The Faithfulness of God, Who Fulfills His Promises 


God had given Paul the specific promise that he would reach Rome 
(19:21; 23:11; 27:24). Luke’s report of Paul’s journey from 
Jerusalem to Caesarea, which provided numerous opportunities for 
a fatal outcome, shows God fulfilling his promises given to Paul. 
While God does not always promise rescue and survival in 
dangerous situations, he always fulfills his promises. Luke’s report 
of Paul’s assurance to crew and passengers that they would not lose 
a single hair from their head (27:34) reminds the readers of the first 
volume that followers of Jesus must not fear those who kill the 
body but rather fear God, who has the authority to cast someone 
into Gehenna (hell), i.e., to fear the Judge rather than opponents of 


the gospel who have no real authority (Luke 12:5).107 Christians do 
not need to worry about how exactly God will care for them. As 
God knows the needs of sparrows, he knows the needs of his people 
(Luke 12:7; cf. 21:18). As Paul asserts in 1 Cor 10:13, “No 
temptation has overtaken you except what is common to mankind. 
And God is faithful; he will not let you be tempted beyond what 
you can bear. But when you are tempted, he will also provide a way 
out so that you can endure it.” 


The Legitimization of God’s Witnesses 


Paul reaches Rome, and with him the message of Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and Savior. The fact that Paul survives the severe storm, 
the attempt of the soldiers to kill all the prisoners, the shipwreck, 
and the snakebite underlines that he is God’s legitimate, approved 
witness and that his message is the divinely authenticated good 
news for Jews and Gentiles. Paul’s behavior during the storm and 
shipwreck confirms what Luke’s readers already know: he is a 
competent, respected, and honest man, whose advice and help the 
crew and passengers eventually accepted. 


Luke gives specific examples of how Paul lived out his own 
advice, given to the Galatian Christians a few years earlier, when he 
wrote: “Therefore, as we have opportunity, let us do good to all 
people, especially to those who belong to the family of believers” 
(Gal 6:10).108 Paul’s warning the crew of impending disaster, his 
encouragement to the passengers to eat and not despair, his advice 
that kept the crew on board and saved the lives of the passengers, 
including the prisoners, all confirm that Paul is God’s witness who 
lives what he preaches. Christians show their true character in good 
times and in bad times, in “plain sailing” and in crisis situations, in 
peace and in persecution, in life and in death. They always live as 
God’s people, full of faith in Jesus as the one true Savior and 
confident in the presence of the Holy Spirit, who gives them in all 
situations “love, joy, peace, forbearance, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness and self-control” (Gal 5:22-23). 
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Chapter 41 
Acts 28:16-31 


Literary Context 


The last episode of Luke’s account of the life, ministry, and 
missionary expansion of the early church narrates Paul’s life and 
ministry as a prisoner in Rome. This section concludes Luke’s report 
of Paul’s last visit to and arrest in Jerusalem (21:18-23:35), his trial 
and imprisonment in Caesarea (24:1-26:32), and his voyage to and 
imprisonment in Rome (27:1-28:31). The episode summarizes 
important themes not only of Acts but of the gospel of Luke as well, 
including God’s faithfulness to his promises, the offer of the gift of 
repentance, the recalcitrance of the Jewish people, the move toward 
Gentiles, the restoration of an authentic people of God, the 
proclamation of the kingdom of God, and the teaching about Jesus 
as Israel’s Messiah and Savior. Paul arrived in Rome in spring of AD 
60 and was a prisoner in Rome at least until AD 62. 


VII. Paul in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome (21:18- 
28:31) 
A. Paul in Jerusalem (21:18-23:35) 
B. Paul in Caesarea (24:1-26:32) 


C. Paul in Rome (27:1-28:31) 
50. The sea voyage to Italy (27:1-28:15) 
51. Paul as a prisoner in Rome (28:16-31) 


Main Idea 


The gospel of Jesus Christ is the fulfillment of God’s promises to 
Israel, whose offer of salvation is for everyone, Jew and Gentile 
alike. This gospel is the fundamental content of the teaching of the 
church and the unchanging task of Jesus’ witnesses, whatever the 
challenges of their personal situation. 


Translation 


Acts 28:16-31 


16a Setting: time 
Event 
Association 


Character description 


Setting: time 
Action 


Time 
Action: speech 
Address 
Concession 
Disadvantage 
Disadvantage 
Contra-expectation 
Action 
Agency 
Object 
Action 
Character’s thoughts 
Cause 
Reference 


Cause 
Consequence 
Concession 
Explanation 
Action 
Cause 
Consequence 


Response: speech 
Report 
Source 
Character description 
Action 


Desire 
Content 
Cause 
Description 
Place 


When we entered in Rome, 
Paul was allowed to live by himself, 
with the soldier 
who was guarding him. 


Three days later 
he called together the leaders of the Jews. 


When they had assembled, 
Paul said to them, 
“Brothers, 
although I have done nothing 
against our people or 
the customs of our fathers, 
| was arrested 
and handed over 
from Jerusalem 
to the Romans. 
They examined me 
and wanted to release me 
because there was no basis for the death sentence 
in my case. 


But because the Jews objected, 
| was compelled to appeal to the emperor, 
even though | had no charge to bring against my own people. 
For this reason I have asked to see you 
and speak with you. 
It is because of the hope of Israel 
that lam bound with this chain." 


They replied, 
“We have not received any letters from Judea concerning you, 
and none of the brothers... 
who have come from there 


... has reported or said anything & 


But we would like to hear from you 
what you think, 
because we know about this party, 
which is opposed 
everywhere.” 


23a Cause As they had arranged a day to meet with Paul, 
b Action they came to the place 
c Place where he was staying 
d Measure in even larger numbers. 
e Time From morning until evening 
f Action he explained the matter to them, 
g Means/content witnessing to the kingdom of God, 
h Action and he tried to persuade them about Jesus 
i Means/basis from the Law of Moses and 
j Means/basis the Prophets. 
24a Event Some were persuaded by what he said, 
b Contrast while others did not believe. 
25a Conflict They disagreed among themselves, 
b Action and they began to leave 
c Time: speech after Paul had made one further statement: 
d Assertion “The Holy Spirit was right 
e Tir when he spoke to your ancestors 
f Agency: quotation of OT through the prophet Isaiah, 
26a Command ‘Go to this people 
b and say, 
c You will indeed listen, 
d negation but never understand, 
e and you will indeed look, 
f but never see. 
27a í For the mind of this people has become dull, 
b Cause and their ears are hard of hearing, 
c Cause and they have closed their eyes, 
d Consequence so that they might not see with their eyes, 
e Consequence hear with their ears, 
f Consequence understand with their mind, 
g Consequence and turn, 
h Consequence and I would heal them. (Isa 6:9-10) 
28a Desire So Iwant you to know 
b Assertion that this salvation of God has been sent 
c Object to the Gentiles. 
d Prediction They will listen!” 
30a Event Paul lived 
b Time for two whole years there 
È Place in his own rented place. 
d Action He welcomed all who came to him. 
31a Action He proclaimed the kingdom of God 
b Action and taught about the Lord Jesus Christ 
c Manner with all boldness and 
d Manner without hindrance. 


Structure and Literary Form 


The episode is narrated in terms of four incidents. (1) Luke relates 
the conditions of Paul’s imprisonment (28:16). (2) He describes 
Paul’s first encounter with the Jews of Rome (vv. 17-22), which 
leads to a speech by Paul before the Jewish leaders of Rome (vv. 
17-20) and a report of the reaction of the Jewish leaders. (3) Luke 
then reports Paul’s second encounter with the Jews of Rome (vv. 
23-28), during which he explains the gospel and gives his final 
speech (vv. 25-28). (4) Finally, Luke summarizes the ministry of 
the imprisoned Paul over the next two years (vv. 30-31). The 


question as to why Luke does not report the outcome of Paul’s trial 
has been variously answered (see “In Depth: The Ending of Acts”). 


In Depth: The Ending of Acts 


The ending of Acts seems to be abrupt, particularly if seen 
in the light of Luke’s long and detailed account of Paul’s 
arrest in Jerusalem, his imprisonment and trial in 
Caesarea, and the journey to Rome (Acts 21-27). The 
following explanations have been given for this abrupt 
ending to Acts.! 


(1) Historical explanations. Luke reports only what he 
observed as an eyewitness. He was not present when Paul 
was released from Roman captivity and traveled to Spain. 
Luke concludes Acts before Paul’s trial in Rome took 
place. Luke concludes Acts either before Paul concluded 
his mission in Spain or during the persecution under Nero, 
omitting a reference to Paul’s release from his (first) 
Roman custody in order to protect Paul. Luke died before 
he could conclude Acts. Luke ends Acts with only sparse 
information about Paul in Rome because he had no 
further information. 


(2) Theological-programmatic explanations. Luke conveys 
the fulfillment of the program of Acts 1:8 in the 
proclamation of the gospel in the capital of the Roman 
Empire. Luke conveys the final turning away from the 
Jews and the turn toward the Gentiles. Luke did not want 
to equip the Christians for martyrdom (which Paul 
suffered); rather, he wanted to spare the church 
martyrdom, and thus he ends with good advice for Rome, 
namely, to allow the Christian message to be preached 
unhindered. Luke keeps quiet regarding the negative 
outcome of Paul’s trial on account of his pro-Roman 
apologetics. Luke keeps silent regarding the failure of the 
Jerusalem Jews to appear in Rome, resulting in the 
dismissal of the case against Paul, because this was 
disappointing as regards his Christian apologetic. Luke 
keeps silent about Paul’s fate because he did not want to 
relate the (active or passive) complicity of the Roman 


church in the death of Paul. Luke keeps silent about Paul’s 
execution (by decapitation) as he emphasizes Paul’s 
innocence in the last chapters of Acts. Luke presents Paul 
as one like Jesus who is engaged in Jesus’ mission, and 
thus establishes some continuity with the readers’ 
Christian heritage going back to Paul, the Twelve, and 
Jesus, providing them with a pattern and program for 
world mission. Luke ends where he does because he 
wanted to stress the arrival of the word of the gospel to 
the highest levels of Rome. 


(3) Literary-rhetorical explanations. Luke intended to 
write a third volume, which would have continued his 
account of Paul’s ministry, but was prevented from doing 
so. Luke wrote a third volume, extant in the Pastoral 
Epistles. Luke wanted to turn the attention of his readers 
back to Jesus; the silence about Paul’s martyrdom returns 
the reader to Jesus’ passion, which means that the “absent 
ending” of Acts returns the reader to the beginning, i.e., 
the beginning of the gospel of Luke. Luke ends Acts the 
way he did in order to connect his readers with the 
mundane reality of their life and to remind them of the 
ongoing task of proclamation. Luke ends Acts with silence 
in order to challenge the readers to reconstruct for 
themselves the fate of Paul, whose death is anticipated 
earlier in Acts, who is divinely vindicated as innocent in 
the last chapters of Acts, and who, in the last scene of 
Acts, speaks as Israel’s judge and as the ideal preacher 
who provides a model for the church in terms of the 
program of Acts 1:8. 


Several of these explanations are plausible. The 
possibility that Luke concluded his account before Paul’s 
trial in Rome took place should not be discounted.? Acts 
ends with the description of Paul’s proclaiming the 
kingdom of God and teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ 
(28:31)—not as the fulfillment of the geographical 
program of Acts 1:8 (the city of Rome is not “the ends of 
the earth”) but as the fulfillment of the commission that 
Jesus gave to his disciples to be his witnesses (Luke 5:10; 
Acts 1:8, 22, 25; 9:15). The final description of Paul’s 


preaching and teaching reminds the readers of the 
fundamental tasks of proclaiming and explaining the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 


The episode is a historical narrative, with references to buildings 
(vv. 16, 23, 30), people (military guard, v. 16; the Jewish leaders of 
Rome, v. 17), chronological markers (vv. 17, 23, 30), dialogue (vv. 
17-22, 23-25), explanation of legal matters (vv. 17-20), and 
explanation of the gospel (vv. 23, 30-31). Direct speech is used for a 
statement of the Jewish leaders in Rome (vv. 21-22), and 
particularly for Paul (vv. 17-20, 25-28). The episode ends with a 
summary statement about Paul’s activity in Rome (vv. 30-31). 


The speech of Paul in vv. 17d-20 is Paul’s twelfth speech, 
representing the summary of a judicial speech, explanation of the 
facts of the case (narratio; vv. 17f-19d), and the summary of the 
case (propositio; v. 20). In the narratio, Paul (1) asserts his 
innocence, that he has done nothing against the Jewish people or 
their customs; (2) reports that the Roman officials acknowledged 
his innocence after they examined him; (3) explains how he was 
forced to appeal to the emperor when his opponents in Jerusalem 
continued to level charges against him. In the propositio, Paul 
emphasizes that the case against him is connected with “the hope of 
Israel,” i.e., because of the resurrection of the dead (cf. 23:6)—in 
particular, his proclamation of the resurrection of Jesus, who is 
Israel’s Messiah and Savior. 


The speech of Paul in vv. 25c-28, the last words of Paul related in 
direct speech by Luke, is a response to the unbelief of some of the 
Roman Jews who have heard his proclamation and explanation of 
the gospel (vv. 23-24). Paul first argues that there is a connection 
between Israel, which had always been obstinate, and those Jews in 
Rome who refused to accept Jesus as Savior. He goes on to 
substantiate this point by a long quotation from Isa 6:9-10. Third, 
he asserts that God has taken the initiative in sending his salvation 
to the Gentiles, who will listen to the message of Jesus Christ. 


Exegetical Outline 


I. Paul as a Prisoner in Rome (28:16-31) 
A. The Conditions of Paul’s Imprisonment (28:16) 


1. Paul is allowed to stay in a rented apartment (28:16a- 
b) 
2. Paul is guarded by a soldier (28:16c-d) 
B. Paul’s First Encounter with the Jews of Rome 
(28:17-22) 
1. Paul calls for the leaders of the Jewish community in 
Rome (28:17a-b) 
2. Meeting of the Jewish leaders with Paul (28:17c) 
3. Paul speaks to the Jewish leaders (28:17d-20) 
a. Address (28:17d-e) 
b. The facts of the case (narratio) (28:17f-19) 
i. Paul’s innocence despite his arrest in Jerusalem 
(28:17£-D 
ii. Paul’s innocence as confirmed by examination of 
Roman officials (28:18) 
iii. The necessity of appealing to the emperor 
(28:19) 
c. Central charge: Paul’s belief in the resurrection 
(propositio) (28:20) 
4. The reaction of the Roman Jews to Paul’s 
proclamation (28:21-22) 
a. Assertion that the Jerusalem authorities have not 
sent instructions (28:21a-b) 
b. Assertion that Jews from Jerusalem have not 
accused Paul (28:21c-e) 
c. Willingness to hear from Paul concerning his 
teaching (28:22a-b) 
d. Willingness to clarify information concerning the 
Christians (28:22c-e) 
C. Paul’s Second Encounter with the Jews of Rome 
(28:23-28) 
1. The arrival of large numbers of Jews (28:23a-d) 
2. Paul’s proclamation of the gospel (28:23e-j) 
a. Paul’s teaching from morning until evening (28:23e- 
f 
b. The content of Paul’s teaching: The kingdom of God 
and Jesus (28:23g-h) 
c. The basis of Paul’s teaching: The Law and the 
Prophets (28:23i-j) 
3. The reaction of the Roman Jews (28:24-25b) 


a. Conversion of some Jewish leaders (28:24a) 
b. Refusal to believe by Jewish leaders (28:24b) 
c. Disagreement among the Jewish leaders (28:25a) 
d. Conclusion of the meeting (28:25b) 
4. Paul’s indictment of the Roman Jews (28:25c-28) 
a. Israel and the unbelieving Jews in Rome (28:25c-f) 
b. Israel’s refusal to accept God’s word: Quotation of 
Isaiah 6:9-10 (28:26-27) 
c. God’s initiative in sending his salvation to the 
Gentiles (28:28) 
D. The Ministry of the Imprisoned Paul over the Next 
Two Years (28:30-31) 
1. Paul’s imprisonment in Rome for the next two years 
(28:30a-c) 
2. Paul’s welcome to visitors (28:30d) 
3. Paul’s proclamation of the gospel (28:31) 
a. The proclamation of the kingdom of God (28:31a) 
b. The teaching about Jesus (28:31b) 
c. Paul’s boldness (28:31c) 
d. Paul’s freedom (28:31d) 


Explanation of the Text 


28:16 When we entered in Rome, Paul was allowed to live by 
himself, with the soldier who was guarding him (Öte d£ 
elonrAsouev eis Pwuny, Enetpäsn TH Naw pévetv Kad’ EavTOV 
OVV TH PUAGOOOVTL AVTOV OTPATLWTN). Luke begins his report of 
Paul’s stay in Rome with a comment on Paul’s arrival and on the 
conditions of his imprisonment. The main route into Rome from 
Puteoli, Capua, and the Forum of Appius was the Via Appia, which 
entered the capital at the Porta Capena, the southern gate in the old 
Servian wall on the slopes of the Caelian Hill. Paul “was allowed” 
(Enetpäsn) to live by himself. The passive voice of the verb points 
to a Roman official who made this decision, after the centurion 
Julius presented Paul as a prisoner. It is plausible to assume that the 
lodgings in which “Paul was allowed to live by himself” were near 
the barracks of the Praetorian Guard (the castra praetoria). 

The expression translated “by himself” refers not to solitary 
confinement in the barracks of the Praetorian Guard but to private 
lodgings.3 The fact that Paul could receive visitors and that he 


rented the lodging where he stayed (vv. 23, 30) indicates that Paul 
was kept in a light form of military custody (custodia militaris), 
which was more lenient than the custodia publica in the carcer (the 
pretrial confinement in a municipal prison).* 


Paul was guarded by a “soldier” (oTpatıwrng) rather than a 
centurion or a larger contingent of soldiers, which suggests that the 
lighter custody was not due to Paul’s social status as a Roman 
citizen but to the weakness of the case against him, as would have 
been evident from the littera dimissoria and the dossier that 
governor Festus would have sent along (see on 25:26). The terms of 
Paul’s custody included a chain (v. 20). The fact that the prisoner 
was bound by the wrist to the soldier who guarded him safeguarded 
the security of the prisoner against escape in light custody. 


28:17 Three days later he called together the leaders of the 
Jews. When they had assembled, Paul said to them, “Brothers, 
although I have done nothing against our people or the 
customs of our fathers, I was arrested and handed over from 
Jerusalem to the Romans” (£y&veto S€ puetà NuEpac TpEic 
ovyKaAéoao—al avTOV TOUS dvTac TWV Tovsalwv mpWTOUG: 
OUVEABOVTWV SE AUTWV EXEYEV mpPOG AUTOUG yw, ÜVöpEG 
aseA@oi, OVSEV EvavTiov nolNoas TH AAW N TOIg EOEot TOG 
TATPWOLG SEOLLOG EF TEPOOOAUUWV TAPESOONV EIG TAG XElpag TOV 
‘Pwpaiwv). Paul’s first encounter with the Jews of Rome takes place 
three days after he had taken up residence in the lodging place in 
which the Roman authorities allowed him to stay. 


The expression “leaders of the Jews” (oi övteç TWV Tovsaiwv 
TPWTOL lit., “those who were the first of the Jews,” or perhaps 
“whose who held the title of ‘the first of the Jews’ ”)5 most likely 
describes the leaders of the synagogues in Rome. If the group 
consisted of the presidents of each of the synagogues, this would 
have been a meeting of between ten and twenty people, including 
Paul and his companions and the leaders of the Christian 
congregations. Since there was apparently no overall leadership of 
the Roman synagogues, the invitation to meet with Paul was 
presumably taken to each synagogue leader individually. That Paul 
calls together the Jewish leaders of Rome is not surprising; he is 
preparing the ground for his later trial, concerned “for the potential 
impact of the local Jewish communities upon the outcome of his 
trial.”6 


The question why Luke does not refer to or describe the 
Christians in Rome has been much debated. While some assume 
that Paul’s reception by the Roman church(es) was less than 
enthusiastic, Luke suggests in Acts 28:14-15 that the Roman 
congregations demonstrated an eagerness to meet with Paul and 
help him. Luke continues in this final episode his focus on Paul’s 
trial, in which the local Jewish leaders would be more helpful than 
the local Christians. This focus allows Luke to express again the 
identity of the followers of Jesus over against those Jews who 
refused to believe in the good news of Jesus as Israel’s risen Messiah 
and Savior. 


Luke’s summary of Paul’s speech before the Jewish leaders in vv. 
17d-20 summarizes the case against Paul. It can be compared with 
the review of Paul’s arrest in the letter of Claudius Lysias (23:26- 
30) and with the recapitulation of the trial by Festus (25:14-21), in 
which the responsibility of the Roman authorities in Judea in Paul’s 
appeal to the emperor is minimized. The issues in the case against 
Paul are not Roman officials but the Jewish leaders in Jerusalem.” 


Paul addresses these leaders as “brothers,” i.e., fellow Jews 
(Ävöpeg ASEAPOL; cf. 23:1; see also on 1:16). He explains the facts 
of the case (narratio) with an assertion of his innocence. He has 
“done nothing” against the Jewish people (Aaög) or against their 
ancestral “customs” (TA €0n TA natpwa),® including the Mosaic 
law. This would remind Luke’s readers of earlier statements of Paul 
to the same effect (see 22:3; 23:6; 24:14-16; 26:4-8). 


Yet, despite his innocence, he had been “arrested” and was 
“handed over from Jerusalem” into the hands of the Romans. 
According to 21:32-33 it was the Roman commander who took 
Paul, by force, out of the hands of the Jews and arrested him. But it 
was the charges of the Jews from the province of Asia and the 
Jewish crowds in the temple courts (21:21-31) who initiated the 
events leading to his imprisonment under the custody of the Roman 
authorities. 


28:18 They examined me and wanted to release me because 
there was no basis for the death sentence in my case (oittvec¢ 
avakpivavtés pe EBOVAOVTO ArOADOaL Sta TO unôeceuiav aitiav 
HavATov brdpyetv Ev uoi). The second assertion of the narratio is 
Paul’s insistence that his innocence was confirmed by the Roman 


authorities. Luke summarizes Paul’s Roman trial without specific 
reference to Claudius Lysias, the Roman commander of the garrison 
in Jerusalem, or to M. Antonius Felix or Porcius Festus, the Roman 
governors of Judea, who all had heard Paul’s case (23:1-10; 24:1- 
23; 25:6-12; 25:13-26:23). Paul would have reported on these trials 
in some detail in his encounter with the Jewish leaders in Rome. 


Luke reports Paul as saying that the Roman authorities 
“examined” (AvakpivavtTec; see on 17:11; 24:8) him and that they 
“wanted to release” him because they had found no charge 
deserving “the death sentence” in the case against Paul. The Roman 
authorities who investigated Paul acknowledged his innocence. 


28:19 But because the Jews objected, I was compelled to 
appeal to the emperor, even though I had no charge to bring 
against my own people (dvTIAEyOvtTwav è THV Tovdalwv 
Nvaykäoconv entkarAéoao8at Kaloapa ovx WG To EHVOULG LOU 
éy@vV TL KaTnyopetv). The third assertion of the narratio is Paul’s 
explanation why he was forced to appeal to the emperor. Even 
though the Roman authorities established his innocence, he 
remained in custody because the Jews objected to his release. The 
present tense of the genitive absolute participle “objected” 
(AvT\AeyOvTwv) indicates that the Jews of Jerusalem repeatedly 
opposed the decision (v. 18) of Roman officials to release Paul.10 As 
a result Paul “was compelled” (Nvaykdoonv) to appeal to the 
emperor (see 25:11). Since Paul notes the disagreement of the 
Jewish authorities in Jerusalem with the conclusions of the Roman 
authorities in Jerusalem and Caesarea, he acknowledges they had 
serious objections to Paul’s claim of being loyal to the Jews and 
faithful to the Mosaic law. 


Paul clarifies the motivation for his appeal to the emperor: not to 
bring charges against “my own people; i.e., his appeal to the 
emperor does not imply any disloyalty to the Jewish people. In the 
upcoming trial before the imperial court, Paul will appear as a 
defendant, not as a plaintiff against the Jewish people. This 
statement may be intended not only to explain the circumstances of 
his appeal to be heard by the emperor, but it may also reveal 
something of Paul’s trial strategy: he does not intend to accuse the 
leaders of the Jewish people of wrongdoing, “perhaps charging that 
his opponents were guilty of malicious prosecution.” 11 


Paul is probably confident that if he follows the same legal 
strategy he used in Caesarea, focusing on the resurrection of the 
dead, in particular the resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
imperial court will recognize, as Felix and Festus did, that the 
dispute is not about political wrongdoing but about religious 
controversies.!2 At the same time, this would allow him to explain 
to gospel to the highest representatives of the empire, if not to the 
emperor himself. 


28:20 “For this reason I have asked to see you and speak with 
you. It is because of the hope of Israel that I am bound with 
this chain” (Sta TaUTNv oðv TV aitiav mapeKdAEoa Ünäg isetv 
Kal npooAaAfoal, Evekev yàp TÅG EAnldog TOD Topa Tv 
ÄNLOLV TaUTHV seplkeinau. Paul has asked the leaders of the 
Jewish communities in Rome to see him “for this reason.” Since the 
phrase obviously refers back to what Paul has said in vv. 17f-19, 
the term aitia can also be understood in terms of “legal charges.” 
The logic of the connection can be described as follows: “It is 
because my appeal to Caesar puts me in an ambiguous position, in 
which I am at the same time defending myself against an 
unwarranted attack from the Jewish side while I am in truth 
maintaining all that is true and valuable in Judaism, that I must 
seize, or create, an opportunity of making clear to you exactly what 
the facts are. I have been more than sufficiently misunderstood in 
Jerusalem, and I hope by seeing you and speaking with you to be 
understood by you and to be on good terms with you.”13 


Paul wanted to see the Jewish leaders in Rome and speak with 
them about why he is bound “with this chain” (see on v. 16). Paul 
showed to the Jewish leaders of Rome the physical proof of his 
imprisonment, “perhaps raising his manacled hand” and thereby 
“challenging the Jews to interpret correctly the image he presents 
to them.”14 


The summary of the case (propositio) is expressed with four 
words: “the hope of Israel” (ñ ¿Amic TOU TopanA). Earlier Paul had 
insisted that the main contention between himself and his Jewish 
opponents was the resurrection—a hope of the Jewish people that 
Paul proclaims as having been fulfilled by the resurrection of Jesus 
of Nazareth, who was vindicated as Israel’s messianic Savior. Luke’s 
readers, who know about the scriptural promise of hope and 
resurrection (cf. 24:14-15; 26:6-8),15 about the fulfillment of the 


promise in Jesus’ resurrection (26:22-23),16 and about the 
resurrection of Jesus as Messiah who is “the first to rise from the 
dead” (26:23),17 connected the “hope of Israel” with the final 
resurrection of the dead and with the resurrection of Jesus, which is 
the key fulfillment of God’s covenant promises. 


The reference of the Jewish leaders in v. 22 to “this party” (N 
aipeols TaUVTN) implies that Paul spoke about Jesus and about how 
the “hope of Israel” was connected with Jesus. For Paul, the hope of 
messianic salvation has been made a present reality by the 
resurrection of Jesus, who is the one through whom God is fulfilling 
his promises that constituted Israel’s hope. 


28:21 They replied, “We have not received any letters from 
Judea concerning you, and none of the brothers who have 
come from there has reported or said anything bad about you” 
(oi SE xmpdc aùbtòv einav: ueïç OÜTE ypáuuaTta smepi ood 
eSetdueba And TÄG TIovsaiacg oUTE mapayevouEVvos TIC TÜV 
ASEAQOV ånýyyeev N EAAANOEV TL sep 000 mOVNpOV). Luke 
now relates the response of the leaders of the synagogues in Rome, 
which has four parts. 


(1) The Jewish leaders assert that the authorities in Jerusalem 
have not sent any letters about Paul or his case. This may be less 
surprising than some commentators think. The envoys from 
Jerusalem might have traveled on a ship with more prudent 
captains than the ship the centurion Julius had chosen for the 
journey to Rome, so they could still be on their way to Rome.18 Or, 
the Jewish authorities may have decided not to send representatives 
to Rome, content to know that Paul was still in Roman custody and 
willing to let the case go by default, “realizing that they had less 
hope of a conviction before the imperial court than before a 
provincial magistrate.”!9 In view of the troubles of the Jewish 
community, which had been expelled from Rome on account of 
disturbances only a decade earlier (cf. 18:2), they may have decided 
to abandon the case, realizing that the accusation of a Roman 
citizen who had appealed to the emperor about questions of Jewish 
faith and practice would likely not succeed. 


(2) The Jewish leaders assert that Jews (“brothers”) who have 
come from Jerusalem to Rome have not accused Paul. Since the 
high priest and the Sanhedrin had been involved in Paul’s trial 


(22:30-23:10; 24:1-9; 25:1-3), any embassy that the Jerusalem 
authorities would send to Rome to press charges against Paul before 
the imperial court would have to include, if not the high priest 
himself, at least prominent members of the high priestly families. 
The combination of the two verbs translated “reported” 
(Asınyyeiev) and “said” (€A.dAnoev) indicates that none of the 
Jews arriving from Jerusalem have brought any news whatsoever 
concerning Paul, which means that they have not heard anything 
“bad” (movnpöv) about Paul. 


The ignorance of the leaders of the synagogues in Rome 
concerning Paul can be explained by the expulsion of the Jews and 
the Jewish-Christian “troublemakers” from Rome a decade earlier, 
resulting in a situation where the newly returned Jews had little 
contact with the predominantly Gentile Christian congregations. 
Moreover, the lack of a central organization of the Roman 
synagogues allowed for some Jewish leaders to have more and 
other Jewish officials to have less information about affairs in 
Judea. Note too that Paul’s case had been delayed in Caesarea for 
two years and was moved to Rome only recently, and Paul himself 
had arrived in Rome only a few days earlier, probably before most 
ships coming from the east arrived in Puteoli. 


28:22 “But we would like to hear from you what you think, 
because we know about this party, which is opposed 
everywhere” (déLobpEv SE mapa ood AKoücal à PPOVEIG, nepi LEV 
yàp TÅG aipgoews TAÚTNG yvwotov piv OTV OTL navTaxoü 
AVTIAEyeTaL). (3) The Jewish leaders express their willingness to 
hear from Paul about his teaching. The phrase translated “what you 
think” refers to Paul’s views concerning Jesus, as the next statement 
indicates. 


(4) The Jewish leaders want to clarify information concerning the 
Christians. They know about the movement of the followers of 
Jesus, which they designate a “party” (aipgotc; see on 5:17). Since 
Luke has described both the Sadducees and the Pharisees as a 
aipeots (5:17; 15:5; 26:5), the designation of the believers in Jesus 
with this term (cf. 24:5, 14) places the movement of Jesus’ 
followers within first-century Judaism as one of several “parties, 
schools, or factions” among the Jewish people. Whatever the 
Roman Jews had heard about the Christians, they regarded them as 
a party within Judaism, with its distinctive interpretation of the 


Scriptures and of Jewish faith and practice. 


The Roman Jews unwittingly testify to the wide appeal of the 
Jesus movement. It is present “everywhere.” In other words, they 
have heard from many places and from numerous Jewish 
communities that people believe in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and 
Savior (the distinctive belief of the followers of Jesus). But they 
have also heard that wherever people join the party of the believers 
in Jesus, its beliefs and practices are “opposed” (AVTIAEyETAL see 
on 13:45). The tumultuous disagreements concerning Jesus in the 
Jewish communities in Rome in AD 48/4920 had been the most 
dramatic example of this opposition. 


28:23 As they had arranged a day to meet with Paul, they 
came to the place where he was staying in even larger 
numbers. From morning until evening he explained the matter 
to them, witnessing to the kingdom of God, and he tried to 
persuade them about Jesus from the Law of Moses and the 
Prophets (ta&duevot è abTW Nu£pav NAHOV mpdc AUTOV Eig TIV 
Eeviav nAEloveg oic &€etiPetTo SlayapTupóuevoç THV Paoesiav 
TOU HeoÜ, nEelOwVv TE AUTOS nEpi TOU Inoot and TE TOU vouOU 
Mwvotws Kal TOV mpoMnTHv, And pwi Ewg EomEpac). Luke’s 
description of Paul’s second encounter with the Jews of Rome (vv. 
23-28) begins with a comment on the arrival of “larger numbers” of 
Jews to hear Paul. 


At the conclusion of Paul’s first encounter with the Jews of Rome, 
they had arranged a day for a second meeting, which took place 
probably not long after the first meeting. Since the meeting is 
described as lasting the entire day, it is possible that it took place 
on a Sabbath day, when the Jews would have the time to meet with 
Paul for several hours, listening to the exposition of Scripture 
presented by a rabbinically trained believer in Jesus and discussing 
theological questions. Luke describes the events of the second 
meeting as follows. 


(1) The Jews came “to the place where he was staying [eig tùv 
Zevlav].” The Greek noun £evia describes the “lodgings” or the 
“place of residence”?! that Paul, a prisoner under guard, was 
allowed to rent (vv. 16, 30). 


(2) The Jews came “in even larger numbers” (nAelovec), or, if 
understood as an elative, “in considerable numbers.” The reference 


could be to a larger number of Jewish leaders,22 or more generally 
to a considerable number of Roman Jews interested in hearing Paul. 
The lodgings Paul rented were evidently large enough to 
accommodate a large number of people. 


(3) Paul “explained” (EZETIOETO), “witnessed” 
(StauapTupöuevoc), and “tried to persuade” (nEldwVv)—terms Luke 
has used repeatedly to describe the process of the proclamation of 
the good news of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior. The message 
about Jesus needs to be explained, since neither the significance of 
a crucified and risen Messiah nor the influx of uncircumcised 
Gentiles into the people of God was self-evident in Jewish tradition. 
The proclamation of Jesus as the risen and exalted Savior is 
supported by the eyewitness testimony of Paul, who encountered 
the risen Jesus on the road to Damascus. The people who listened to 
the explanation of the gospel had to be persuaded concerning the 
truth of Jesus’ significance as Israel’s Messiah and Savior, with 
arguments from Scripture23 and from eyewitness testimony. 


(4) The content of Paul’s discourse is described with the phrase 
“the kingdom of God” (f Baotvgia tod Oeoŭ) and with the name 
“Jesus” (Inootc). The expression “kingdom of God” (see on 1:3, 6) 
is used here as a summary of the Christian message. The expression 
also summarizes the content of the preaching of Jesus24 and of the 
Twelve and of Paul.25 The reference to Jesus of Nazareth underlines 
the fundamental significance of Jesus for Paul’s (and the apostles’) 
understanding of God and of his rule (or kingdom), which is 
becoming a reality through the ministry, death, resurrection, and 
exaltation of Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior (1:6-11). 


28:24 Some were persuaded by what he said, while others did 
not believe (kai oi èv EneldovTo TOIS AEyOuEVOLC, ol SE 
NrtloTovv). Luke notes the reaction of the Roman Jews in vv. 24- 
25b. Some Jews “were persuaded” by Paul’s explanations, 
testimony, and arguments. The passive voice of the verb should be 
interpreted as a divine passive. While it was Paul’s words that 
persuaded some of the Roman Jews, it was God who convinced 
them of the truth of the message about Jesus. When people come to 
faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior, this is always God who 
opens “a door of faith” (14:27, with reference to Gentiles). The next 
statement clarifies that the Jews who were persuaded came to faith; 
i.e., they believed in Jesus as the messianic Savior through whom 


God has established his rule over Israel and the world of the 
Gentiles. But other Jews “did not believe” (NnioTouv).26 This 
divided response to the explanation of the gospel about Jesus is 
characteristic for the ministry of the Twelve and of Paul.27 


28:25 They disagreed among themselves, and they began to 
leave after Paul had made one further statement: “The Holy 
Spirit was right when he spoke to your ancestors through the 
prophet Isaiah” (dGoUpnp@wvot è ÖVTEG npPOG AAANAOUG 
ANEAÜOVTO EinÖVTOG TOD HavAou pua Ev, ÖTL KaAWS TO nveüna 
TO Gylov EAAANOEV Sta Hoalov tov KPOPNTOL mpoc TOUS TATEPaG 
úuðv). The divided response of the Roman Jews prompts Paul to 
address the refusal of some Roman Jews to believe in Jesus as 
Israel’s messianic Savior. This division is highlighted with an 
adjective (dobupwvoL; “in disagreement with”) that denotes a lack 
of harmony.28 


Since vv. 25c-28 is best regarded as Paul’s interpretation of the 
unbelief of a (large?) part of the Roman Jews to his explanation of 
the identity and significance of Jesus in connection with the arrival 
of God’s kingdom, Luke’s comment in v. 25a describes the reaction 
of the Roman Jews to Paul’s proclamation of the gospel referenced 
in v. 23. As some Roman Jews are persuaded by Paul’s arguments, 
accepting Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior, and as others dispute 
the validity of Paul’s arguments and beliefs, the meeting comes to a 
close with a final statement by Paul in which he quotes Isa 6:9-10 
as an explanation of the unbelief of some of the Jews. After Paul’s 
final statement, related by Luke in direct speech, the people begin 
to leave. 


Whether or not vv. 25c-28 is the climax of Paul’s preaching 
among the Jews, it is certainly a summary of Paul’s past and present 
experiences regarding the response of the Jewish people to the 
proclamation of God’s revelation in and through Jesus. Paul 
introduces the quotation from Isa 6:9-10 by referring to “the Holy 
Spirit,” who inspired the words of Scripture—here particularly the 
words of Isaiah, which the prophet spoke (and wrote) as the words 
that God’s Spirit spoke. The Holy Spirit addressed the “ancestors” 
(matépec; lit. “fathers”) through Isaiah, and he continues to speak 
through his words to his people today. This is a straightforward 
expression of belief in the inspiration of the (Old Testament) 
Scriptures. 


28:26-27 “Go to this people and say, You will indeed listen, 
but never understand, and you will indeed look, but never see. 
For the mind of this people has become dull, and their ears are 
hard of hearing, and they have closed their eyes, so that they 
might not see with their eyes, hear with their ears, understand 
with their mind, and turn, and I would heal them” (A&ywv- 
TMOPEVONTL PÒG TOV AQOV TOUTOV Kal EinÖV- AKOf| AKoVoETE Kal 
Ov EN) OUVATE Kal PAENOVTES BAEWETE Kal où uù snte: Enaxlvon 
yàp N Kapöla Tod Aaov TOUTOV Kai toŭç Woiv Pap&wg Äkovoav 
Kal TOUS OPPAALOLS AUTWV EKaduLVOAV: uNnoTE (Swotv TOIC 
OPBAAUOLGS Kal TOIG WOLV AKOVOWOLV Kal Ti Kapsia ovv@ot Kal 
ETLOTPEWWOLV, Kal iáoouat AVTOUS). 

The quotation from Isa 6:9 and/or 10 also appears in Matt 13:13- 
15; Mark 4:12; Luke 8:10; John 12:39-40; Rom 11:8.29 Paul quotes 
Isa 6:9-10 according to the LXX, with a slight change of word order 
in the introductory phrase “go to this people and say.” The LXX is 
an accurate translation of the Hebrew original, with the following 
changes.2° (1) The imperatives “keep listening, but do not 
comprehend” and “keep looking, but do not understand” (lit. trans.) 
are changed to emphatic future indicatives (“you will indeed listen, 
but never understand” and “you will indeed look, but never see”), 
which express what will happen. (2) The command that Isaiah is to 
make the people’s heart dull (“make the mind of this people 
calloused”) is changed to a statement of fact (“the mind of this 
people has become dull”), which seems to tone down the agent 
(Isaiah, Paul) of the hardening process.3! (3) The passive voice “be 
healed” is changed to the future indicative (“I will/would heal 
them”). 


In the original context, Isaiah is in the Jerusalem temple, 
receiving in a vision the prophetic commission to go to the (Jewish) 
people as God’s spokesman (Isa 6:1-13). God commands Isaiah to 
tell the people to go on behaving as apostates who hear God’s word 
but who neither understand nor obey it. Their obduracy is so great 
that they will not escape judgment. It is only after God’s judgment 
has run its course that there can be any hope of renewal (Isa 6:11- 
13). 

Isaiah’s task has been interpreted in different ways. The purpose 
of his preaching is to provide the Jewish people with further 
opportunities to reject God’s message, and his preaching produces 


the effect that it predicts, which is hardening, judgment, and 
destruction.32 Or, the formulation of Isaiah’s call is ironic: his 
message is a warning for the Jewish people meant to encourage 
them to repent; if they continue to disobey God’s word, as they are 
presently doing, God will take away the opportunity and the ability 
to respond and repent.33 Isaiah’s further prophecies indicate that 
judgment is not God’s final word for the Jewish people; the “holy 
seed” in 6:13 gives hope, perhaps a reference to the “shoot” out of 
the stem of Jesse (11:1), i.e., to the promise of the Messiah as “the 
guarantee of a future people over whom he will reign,” and also a 
reference to the remnant of God’s people “who will finally enjoy the 
promises.”34 In the LXX, the prophecy also sounds more like an 
announcement of judgment rather than a warning, although it was 
probably also meant to function as an appeal. 


God commands Isaiah to deliver a message to the Jewish people 
(A.a0c). In the context of Acts 28:23-28, Paul asserts that God has 
given him the same mandate, which implies that the behavior of the 
people (living in rebellion against God) and their reaction to God’s 
word (lack of understanding) has not changed since Isaiah’s time. 
God’s analysis of the behavior and situation of the Jewish people in 
the prophet’s time—and now in Paul’s time—is stark: they “listen, 
but never understand” (dKof] AKoboete Kal où un ovvijTE; lit., 
“with hearing you will hear and you will never understand”), and 
they “look, but never see” (BAEmovTES PAEWETE Kal où un löntg; 
lit., “looking you will look and you will certainly not see”).35 


While the Jewish people are physically able to hear and see, 
spiritually they are deaf and blind. They are accused of listening 
without understanding and without responding to the word of God. 
The reinforced negation (où un), repeated twice, “is the most 
decisive way of negating something in the future.”36 This analysis 
now also applies to those among the Roman Jews who have heard 
Paul explain the kingdom of God and its arrival in connection with 
Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior, but who are refusing to 
understand, accept, and believe; it does not apply to the Roman 
Jews who have responded positively and who have come to faith in 
Jesus (v. 24). 

The indictment of the Jewish people continues in v. 27 (Isa 6:10). 
God, through the prophet, accuses the people of a condition 
described with three statements. (1) The Jewish people have minds 


(KapSia)37 that have “become dull” (€mayUven), i.e., impervious to 
the reality of God’s words in which he reveals his will. (2) They 
have “ears’38 that are “hard of hearing”; i.e., they do not 
understand the words that God is speaking through Isaiah, and now 
through Paul. (3) They have “eyes,” but they “have closed” 
(€kGupvoav) them; they are hostile to God’s word. 


The purpose (uote) and effect of Isaiah’s proclamation of God’s 
word is expressed with statements that correspond to the three 
statements of indictment (in reverse order): their eyes do not see, 
their ears do not hear, and their minds do not understand. As a 
result, they do not “turn” (€mtotp€Wwotv) to God; rather, they keep 
their distance from him and refuse to submit to his will, which 
explains why God does not “heal” them.39 These purpose statements 
describe the purpose of God himself, “who brings inescapable 
judgment upon people who go on too long and too far in rejecting 
his message to them.”40 If the Roman Jews refuse to come to faith 
in Jesus as Israel’s promised Messiah and Savior, this is their 
deliberate choice, a choice that results in God’s judgment. 


As in the original context of Isaiah, so for Paul this divine 
indictment of Israel’s obstinacy is not God’s final word, in the sense 
that from now on Jews are always unwilling and unable to repent 
and turn to God. The “all” (mävtec) who come to Paul (v. 30) and 
hear him explain the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ (v. 31) surely 
include Roman Jews, some of whom would have accepted his 
message and come to faith in Jesus, as some of the Jewish leaders 
had done (v. 24). 


This means that Luke did not intend the quotation from Isa 6:9- 
10 to be understood as Paul’s parting shot to “the Jews” of whom 
he is washing his hands. The quotation explains once more that the 
mixed response to the proclamation of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
falls into “the national pattern of not believing and of reflecting 
hardheartedness.”41 As Isaiah continued to prophesy to his people, 
so Paul continues to proclaim the gospel to both Jews and Gentiles. 
Luke “understood Isaiah as indicating the course (and frustrations) 
of Paul’s mission to his own and Isaiah’s people, not as calling on 
him to end it in dismissive denunciation.”42 


28:28 “So I want you to know that this salvation of God has 
been sent to the Gentiles. They will listen!” (yywotOv ovv EoTw 


Duiv OTL TOIg EOvEotv AnEoTAAN TOÜTO TO OWTNpLovV TOD HeoÜ- 
avtol Kal akovoovtal). Paul’s declaration to the Jews of Rome— 
some of whom believe, others of whom do not believe in Jesus as 
Israel’s messianic Savior—formulates the consequence of the 
national pattern of Israel’s not believing God’s word: the offer of 
salvation is now sent to the Gentiles. The reference to “this 
salvation” links salvation (see on 2:21, 40; 4:12) with Paul’s 
teaching before these Jews about Jesus of Nazareth as the hope of 
Israel (v. 20), with the significance of Jesus for the reality of the 
kingdom of God and the fulfillment of God’s promises in the 
Scriptures (v. 23), and with Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and the risen, 
exalted Lord (v. 31). 


This messianic salvation has been initiated by God and is granted 
to those who “will listen” (AkoVoovTat), i.e., who will accept the 
message about Jesus as the word of God, will repent, and will come 
to faith. The statement is perhaps an echo of Isa 40:5 (“all people 
will see [the salvation of God] together”), as Luke (Paul) sums up 
the universal scope of the salvation that God has made possible 
through sending Jesus Christ. 


The turn to the Gentiles (totic €6veotv) is the third such turn in 
Acts. When Paul turned to the Gentiles in Pisidian Antioch (13:46- 
47) and in Corinth (18:6), he did not give up on the Jews—not in 
these two cities, let alone in other cities. The statement alludes to Ps 
67:2 (LXX 66:3), where God is asked to pour out his blessing on 
Israel “that we may know your way upon the earth, and among all 
nations your salvation [Ev nÄoLv #0veotv TO OWTNPLÖV 00V; ‘your 
salvation among all the nations].’ The witness of Jesus, Israel’s risen 
and exalted Messiah and Lord sent by God to bring salvation, will 
be carried beyond the Jews of Rome to the Gentiles, indeed to “the 
ends of the earth” (1:8). Paul predicts that the Gentiles will listen to 
the gospel—although he knows from experience that just as not all 
Jews believed, not all Gentiles come to faith. But “God will gather a 
people for himself regardless of the Jewish response.”43 


28:30 Paul lived for two whole years there in his own rented 
place. He welcomed all who came to him (évéuetvev è SLeTlav 
OAnV èv iiw plobWuaTL Kal ÜNEdsEXETO NÄVTaG TOUG 
EIONOPEVOHEVOUG npòç aUTOV). Luke ends his two-volume work 
with a summary report about Paul’s imprisonment in Rome. Paul 
welcomes all who want to see him and to whom he proclaims the 


gospel unhindered.44 Paul is a prisoner in Rome for “two whole 
years,” i.e., two full calendar years, likely to be reckoned from the 
time Paul arrived in Rome. During this time he “lived ... in his own 
rented place.” The Greek term pioOm@pa (“rented place”) has been 
understood as (1) “at his own expense,” indicating that Paul himself 
paid for his living costs in Rome, or as (2) “in his own rented 
place,” highlighting the type of accommodation Paul was allowed to 
stay in as prisoner subject to light military custody. The second 
suggestion is more plausible: Paul lived in lodgings that he was able 
to rent. 


The reference to the specific period of two years suggests a 
termination of some sort, either of Luke’s conclusion of his two- 
volume project at this point, or Paul’s release from prison, by 
default or acquittal (or, less likely, Paul’s trial and death).45 
Arguments that according to Roman law, a prisoner had to be 
released if his accusers failed to appear within two years‘6 have 
been effectively criticized as being relevant only for a much later 
period.?7 There is evidence for the custom of the emperor Claudius 
to render judgments against absent parties in legal trials including 
penalties for defaulting accusers,48 although it should be noted that 
the purpose of this policy was to compel prosecutors to prosecute, 
not to legislate the release of defenders whose accusers failed to 
appear, and to curb vexatious prosecution by penalizing 
unsubstantiated allegations.*° 


Since Paul had a good case, his opponents in the Jerusalem 
hierarchy may have decided that winning a verdict against Paul in 
the imperial court was unlikely; so they may have accepted the less 
serious option of simply not appearing in Rome. Another possibility 
is that they may have counted on Jewish influence at Nero’s court, 
through the empress Poppaea. However, since Nero was not as 
interested in the law courts as Claudius was, Paul’s case might have 
been a routine matter for a judge such as the Prefect of the 
Praetorian Guard Sextus Afranius Burrus, who was honest. Some 
have suggested that Paul’s trial had a favorable outcome for him, by 
acquittal or by default, just before Burrus’s death in the spring of 
AD 62, before the succession of Ofonius Tigellinus to the position of 
prefect.5° 


The evidence that Paul reached Spains!—evidence that would 
require Paul’s release from imprisonment in Rome—is limited to a 


comment by Clement of Rome and a line in the Muratorian Canon. 
Clement asserts in a letter written at the end of the first century that 
Paul “served as a herald in both the East and in the West; and he 
received the noble reputation for his faith. He taught righteousness 
to the whole world, and came to the limits of the West, bearing his 
witness before the rulers. And so he was set free from this world 
and transported up to the holy place, having become the greatest 
example of endurance” (1 Clem. 5:6-7). Slightly later, but more 
explicitly, the Muratorian Canon states: 


For the “most excellent Theophilus” Luke summarizes the several 
things that in his own presence have come to pass, as also by the 
omission of the passion of Peter he makes quite clear, and equally 
by (the omission) of the journey of Paul, who from the city [of 
Rome] proceeded to Spain.52 


All in all, it appears that after a two-year imprisonment in Rome 
during which he wrote his letters to the Colossians and Ephesians, 
to Philemon, and to the Philippians, Paul was tried and acquitted 
(or released by default) in early AD 62. 


Luke comments that Paul welcomed (åneðéyeto), i.e., received, 
all who came to him. This includes Jews and Gentiles, whether 
believers or unbelievers, men and women, freeborn and slaves (such 
as Onesimus, who was converted while meeting the imprisoned 
Paul; Phlm 10). The insistence that Paul received all people 
confirms that the simple view of the gospel proceeding from Jews in 
Jerusalem to Gentiles in Rome is misleading: “Acts does not replace 
one form of particularism (Jews alone) with another (Gentiles 
alone).”53 Also, Paul’s accessibility enabled him not only to be in 
contact with Christians and with unbelievers during the two years 
of his imprisonment (v. 31). It also facilitated the contact with 
coworkers and the dictation of letters to other churches.54 Luke 
wants his readers to remember Paul “not as a martyr, or as a 
political apologist for Christianity, but as an evangelist who lived 
and died for the hope of Israel ... the story of Paul is cut short, but 
the story of the risen Jesus goes on.”55 


28:31 He proclaimed the kingdom of God and taught about the 
Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness and without hindrance 
(Knpvoowyv Tùv Baotvgiav ToD HEOU Kal SiSdoKwv TA Epl TOU 
Kupiov Inood Xptotot peta mdons napprolas AKwAUT@G). Luke 


ends his report of Paul’s ministry (since 13:1) and imprisonment 
(since 21:18) with a summary statement on Paul’s proclamation of 
the gospel in Rome, which concludes his two-volume work. It also 
formulates Luke’s main historical and theological concern: the 
connection between the kingdom of God and Jesus as Israel’s 
Messiah and Lord of all, and the privilege and necessity of 
proclamation that communicates the significance of Jesus to all (v. 
30), i.e., Jews and Gentiles. 


(1) Luke summarizes the content of Paul’s preaching with the 
expression “kingdom of God” (ù Baotveia To Geo; see on 1:3, 6; 
28:23), which reflects God’s revelation in Jesus as Israel’s crucified, 
risen, and exalted Messiah and Lord and the Savior of all people, 
through whom both Jews and Gentiles find salvation and a new 
identity in the community of God’s messianic people. Luke uses the 
verb translated “proclaim” (Knploow; see on 8:5) here for the last 
time.56 Paul conveys the message about the intervention of God, 
who is fulfilling his promises with authority and with confidence, 
and with the expectation that the listeners will respond, absorb the 
meaning of the message, and follow the will of God being 
proclaimed. 


(2) Luke summarizes Paul’s preaching with reference to Jesus of 
Nazareth, who is the Messiah (Xptot6c; see on 2:31, 36), fulfills 
God’s promises, and is the risen and exalted “Lord” (KUptoc; see on 
2:36). This reality makes the proclamation of God’s word effective. 
The message of the crucified and risen Jesus Christ was the 
consistent and effective content of the proclamation of the early 
church—the foundation of its faith and life that Paul the missionary 
had been laying (1 Cor 1:18-2:5; 3:10-11) and that he continued to 
establish in Rome. 


Luke also uses the verb “teach” (8t8Go0Kw; see on 2:42)57 for the 
last time. Paul provides instruction concerning everything that is 
relevant for understanding the identity of Jesus as Messiah and Lord 
and concerning the significance of Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, 
and exaltation. Paul instructed everyone who came to him (v. 30). 
At the same time, Luke provides an inclusio with the annunciation 
stories, where the birth of Jesus is announced as the messianic Son 
of David and Son of God who is born for Israel’s liberation, in 
fulfillment of God’s promises to Israel (Luke 1:32-33, 51-55, 68- 
71), and with the narrative of the birth of Jesus who arrives in the 


world in the context of Caesar Augustus’s imperial reign (Luke 2:1- 
14). As Paul preaches the “kingdom of God” in Rome, the capital of 
the empire of Caesar, and as he proclaims Jesus Christ as Lord, 
Luke, probably deliberately, 


contrasts Jesus the Messianic king/lord to Caesar Augustus, and 
implicitly claims that Jesus is the true kyrios and söter, the true 
bearer of the kingship of God, and that he will bring the true pax 
(peace) on earth, replacing the false pax brought by the military 
conquests of Caesar, a false kyrios and söter.>® 


(3) Paul proclaimed and taught the gospel “with all boldness” 
(ETà stdons mappnoiac). The noun translated as “boldness” 
(napprola; see on 4:13) could describe Paul’s preaching and 
teaching as communication “that conceals nothing and passes over 
nothing” (outspokenness, frankness), as “openness to the public” 
before whom the preaching and teaching takes place, and as the 
“boldness and confidence” with which Paul continued his preaching 
ministry. Since Paul was a prisoner and thus in a situation exposed 
to insult and shame—for two years in Caesarea and for two years in 
Rome—the reference to mappnoia is God’s gift that helps Paul 
“overcome the negative effects of his sufferings, but particularly the 
shame of his bonds.”59 


(4) Paul proclaimed and taught the gospel “without hindrance” 
(AKWAUTWSC), under the eyes of the soldiers guarding him (v. 16). 
Even though he was a prisoner, he could act like a free man. He met 
all who came, and he preached without restrictions. For Luke’s 
readers, the general tolerance of Paul’s activities in Rome was proof 
that Paul was innocent of the charges brought against him. Since 
Luke’s readers were Christian believers, the last word of Luke’s two- 
volume work means, more importantly, that the good news of God’s 
kingdom, which is the gospel of Jesus Christ, cannot be hindered or 
restricted (cf. 2 Tim 2:9). Nothing could deter Paul from 
proclaiming the gospel and teaching about Jesus Christ. The good 
news continued to reach all people who were willing to listen—in 
Rome and beyond, to the ends of the earth. 


Theology in Application 


In the concluding section of his two-volume work about Jesus of 
Nazareth, God’s promised Messiah, King, and Savior for both Jews 


and Gentiles, Luke emphasizes again that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is the fulfillment of God’s promises to Israel, that God’s offer of 
salvation is for everyone, and that the gospel is the fundamental 
content of the proclamation and teaching of the church and the 
consistent and unchanging task of Jesus’ witnesses. 


The Gospel and God’s Promises 


Reporting on Paul’s encounters with the Jewish leaders of Rome, 
Luke clarifies one last time that the content of Paul’s preaching and 
teaching, as well as the reason for the opposition of Jews in Asia 
Minor and in Jerusalem that caused his arrest and imprisonment, is 
the “hope of Israel,” i.e., his proclamation that God has fulfilled his 
promises to Israel of messianic salvation and restoration in Jesus, 
Israel’s Messiah and Savior. God’s action in Jesus’ birth, ministry, 
death, resurrection, and exaltation realized Israel’s hope of a 
restored, authentic people of God living out God’s promises given to 
Abraham, now empowered by the Holy Spirit, who has been given 
to all who believe in him and who submit to him as exalted Lord. 
The “things that have been fulfilled among us” (Luke 1:1) include in 
prominent position the reality that the good news of God’s salvation 
has reached the Gentiles. 


Luke has shown in Acts that the character of the church as God’s 
people, consisting of Jewish believers and of an increasingly large 
number of Gentiles believers, is part of God’s plan—a plan that does 
not entail the rejection of Israel. Jews have come in large numbers 
to faith in Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior—first in Jerusalem 
and then in every city in which the gospel has been preached, 
including Rome. The rejection of Jesus by the Jewish authorities in 
Jerusalem, who continued to oppose God’s messianic salvation as 
they opposed the Twelve, then other believers such as Stephen, and 
then Paul, has led to their self-exclusion from God’s people. God has 
been faithful to his promises, and the word of the good news about 
Jesus and the power of the Holy Spirit have been effective—among 
Jews and now increasingly among Gentiles.60 


The church’s authentic proclamation of the gospel speaks not 
merely about the salvation of individual sinners, but about God’s 
plan of bringing salvation to a fallen world through his people 
Israel, extended in the days of the Messiah to the Gentiles from 
Jerusalem to the ends of the earth. The gospel is, in the first place, 


not about us but about God, not about our life but about God’s 
kingdom, not about our needs but about God’s grace, not about our 
priorities but about Jesus’ accomplished work, not about our 
attempts to change but about the transforming power of the Holy 
Spirit. The gospel is the good news about God fulfilling his promises 
to Israel recorded in the Scriptures, about Jesus of Nazareth, who is 
God’s promised Messiah, about God ushering in his kingdom 
through Jesus’ ministry, death, and resurrection, about the exalted 
Jesus pouring out God’s transforming Holy Spirit, about God 
restoring his people by bringing Jews and Gentiles to faith in Jesus, 
and about Jesus bringing salvation to sinners. 


The Gospel and God’s Universal Offer of Salvation 


Paul proclaims the gospel to the Jews of the city of Rome, despite 
the strong and indeed ferocious opposition that he has experienced 
from Jews in the past, and despite the renewed rejection of his 
message by some of the Roman Jews. He welcomes all who come to 
meet with him. The message of God’s gracious offer of salvation 
through Jesus Christ is proclaimed to Jews and Gentiles alike, 
freeborn and slaves. Nobody is excluded. 


At the same time Paul announces judgment for those who hear 
the gospel but refuse to understand, absorb, and respond to its 
claims. If Jews can become obdurate and incapable of responding to 
the gospel by coming to faith in Jesus, so can Gentiles. God’s offer 
of salvation is not universal in the sense that all Jews and all 
Gentiles are unilaterally declared righteous. Those who by God’s 
grace hear, understand, and respond to the gospel by believing in 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and the Savior of all people receive God’s 
salvation and eternal life. 


The Gospel and Jesus’ Witnesses 


The final episode of Luke’s two-volume work reports on Paul’s 
ministry of preaching and teaching in Rome, both among the 
Jewish leaders and among all people, Gentiles included, who come 
to hear him. The mission of God was carried out first by Jesus 
among the Jews of Galilee as he proclaimed the dawn of God’s 
messianic rule over his people. God’s mission, entrusted by Jesus 
into the hands, the feet, and the mouth of his disciples, has now 
been carried out by the Twelve, then by other witnesses, sometimes 


unnamed, who carried the good news of God’s salvation through 
Jesus from Jerusalem to Samaria, to cities on the Phoenician coast, 
and to Antioch, the capital of the province of Syria. 


Then God’s mission was carried out by Paul, commissioned by 
Jesus to preach before Jews and Gentiles, before ordinary people 
and before kings (9:15), who preached in numerous regions and 
countless cities in the eastern Mediterranean from Damascus in 
Syria, Jerusalem in Judea, Tarsus in Cilicia, in the cities of Galatia 
and Macedonia, in Athens and in Corinth in Achaia, in Ephesus in 
the province of Asia, and now in Rome. Paul’s arrest and 
imprisonment do not hinder or curb the proclamation of the gospel. 
On the contrary, his imprisonment provides new opportunities to 
explain the gospel to more people, including Roman governors and 
the new Jewish king, and now to Jews and Gentiles in the capital of 
the empire. 


Mission and evangelism are an integral part and a fundamental 
reality of the life and ministry of the church. As God has proven 
faithful to his promises, to his people, and to his word, so God’s 
mission continues to be alive and effective as Jesus’ witnesses 
proclaim the good news with boldness in the midst of suffering, 
without hindrance despite sometimes fierce opposition. His servants 
know that God himself, through the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, empowers their proclamation of the 
gospel as they go from Jerusalem to the ends of the earth and as 
they welcome all who come and listen to the good news of Jesus. 
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The Theology of Acts 


Luke announces in his preface of his two-volume work that he is 
writing his report in order to confirm and consolidate the reliability 
and the assurance of the teaching communicated in the instruction 
received by Jesus’ followers (Luke 1:4). In other words, Luke writes 
his gospel and Acts in order to contribute to the teaching going on 
in the churches established by the apostles and other missionaries. 
This concern is reflected in Acts 6:4, where prayer and preaching 
God’s word about the Lord Jesus Christ is described as the priority 
of the apostles in Jerusalem. 


Since early Christian teaching focused on the work of God in and 
through Jesus, Messiah and Savior, and since Acts is part of Luke’s 
two-volume work, it is legitimate, indeed necessary, to analyze and 
describe the theological contribution of Acts, despite the fact that it 
is a historical narrative with a strong focus on two leaders of the 
early Christian movement. 


While this closing section naturally focuses on Acts, a few key 
themes will be mentioned that the gospel of Luke and the book of 
Acts share in common. Several central themes were mentioned in 
the introduction (see “Luke’s Two Volumes”): the centrality of God’s 
purpose to bring salvation to all people through the life and mission 
of Jesus, God’s messianic Son, and through the life and mission of 
his followers; and the connection between God’s gift of salvation 
and the life of Jesus (gospel) and faith in Jesus (Acts). Other 
common themes include the role of the Holy Spirit (Luke 1:15, 35; 
2:25; 3:16, 22; 4:1, 14, 18; Acts 2:1-4, 16-21, 33, 38; 4:31; 5:32; 
8:15-17; 10:44-48); the role of Jerusalem as the city of salvation 
(Luke 2:22, 38; 9:31, 51; 18:31; 24:47; Acts 1:8; 6:7; 8:14) and as 
the city of rejection (Luke 13:33-34; 23:28; Acts 4:5-7, 18, 21; 
9:13); the emphasis, from a Jewish perspective, on the marginalized 
or “outsiders” (the poor, women, Samaritans, a eunuch, the 
Gentiles); and the description of the gospel as “a light for revelation 
to the Gentiles” (Luke 2:32; Acts 13:47; see Isa 42:6; 49:6). 

The theology of Acts has been described competently by a 
number of scholars.1 While the reality of God, the continued 
initiatives of Jesus, and the power of the Holy Spirit are 


fundamental in Acts, we begin by reflecting on Christian origins and 
on the mission of the church. 


Christian Origins 


In Acts, Luke provides the churches with an account of Christian 
origins, beginning with Jesus (1:1-11) and continuing with the 
Twelve (1:15-26), led by Peter (2:1-6:7; 9:31-12:25), and with 
other preachers, such as Stephen (6:8-8:3), Philip (8:4-40), and 
Paul (13:1-28:31). The fact that Jews and Gentiles come to faith in 
Jesus despite continued and sometimes ferocious opposition is 
evidence of the continued work of Jesus in the ministry of his 
witnesses; this is also a confirmation of the reliability of the gospel 
that the missionaries and the teachers preach in the churches for 
which Acts was written. 


The basis and the central content of early Christian preaching was 
the story of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection as the one who 
embodies the fulfillment of God’s promises as Israel’s Messiah and 
the Savior of the world.2 What Jesus began to do in Galilee and in 
Jerusalem, he continues to do in the life and work of his followers 
(1:1). This is why the gospel of Luke and Acts belong together as 
the two sides of the same reality, connected in historical sequence. 
Jesus proclaimed the arrival of the kingdom of God, who is 
fulfilling his promises; Jesus’ followers in Jerusalem experience the 
restoration of Israel as the Holy Spirit is poured out, as miracles 
happen, as thousands of Jewish people come to faith in Jesus as 
Israel’s Messiah and Savior, and as Jesus’ witnesses proclaim the 
good news of God’s salvation in Jerusalem, in Judea, in Samaria, 
and in the regions of the eastern Mediterranean. 


God’s program to save the world, promised in the Scriptures for 
the last days, included the preaching of repentance and forgiveness 
of sins to all nations, beginning in Jerusalem (cf. Luke 24:47). In 
Acts, Luke shows how God’s plan of salvation for the nations was 
fulfilled and how Gentiles were included among his people (15:14), 3 
from Caesarea to Rome. The new movement emerged out of 
Jerusalem from Jewish believers in Jesus, and they came to 
incorporate Gentiles into the community of God’s people. Luke 
assures Gentiles who have come to faith in Jesus that belonging to 
God’s people as uncircumcised Gentiles is part of God’s plan. 


For many churches who were the first to read Luke’s second 


volume, it described the origins of the Christian community in their 
city: Jerusalem (1:15; 2:41-47), Caesarea (10:1-48), Antioch in 
Syria (11:19-26), Salamis on Cyprus (13:5), Paphos on Cyprus 
(13:6-12), Pisidian Antioch in Galatia (13:13-52), Iconium in 
Galatia (14:1-7), Lystra in Galatia (14:8-20), Derbe in Galatia 
(14:21), Perge in Pamphylia (14:24-25), Philippi in Macedonia 
(16:11-40), Thessalonica in Macedonia (17:1-9), Berea in 
Macedonia (17:10-15), Athens in Achaia (17:16-34), Corinth in 
Achaia (18:1-22), and Ephesus in the province of Asia (19:1-20:1, 
17-38). Or it noted the existence of their church in the early years 
of the Christian movement: churches in Judea (5:16; 9:31), Samaria 
(8:25), Galilee (9:31), Damascus (9:1-2, 10, 19), Tyre (11:19; 21:3- 
4), Sidon (11:19; 27:3), Puteoli (28:13-14), and Rome (28:14-15). 
The fact that the New Testament canon contains not only 
descriptions of the life and ministry of Jesus and letters of various 
apostles, but also a “history book of the church” underlines that as 
God has revealed himself in the history of Israel (note the historical 
books from Genesis to Nehemiah), so he continues to reveal himself 
in the history of the life and work of Jesus’ followers. 


The fact that the ending of Acts is open (28:31) reflects that Luke 
was selective in what he included in Acts. There was much more 
missionary activity, and probably many more debates, than Luke 
reported in Acts. Even though Luke has provided a list of the 
Twelve (1:13) in connection with a description of their missionary 
commission (1:8, 21-22), his subsequent account focuses on the 
first twelve years of Peter’s missionary ministry in Jerusalem, 
Samaria, the coastal plain, and Caesarea between AD 30-42. He 
provides no information on Peter’s work during the next twenty-five 
years after his departure from Jerusalem (12:17) until his martyr’s 
death in Rome. The reports of further missionaries of the early 
church, such as Stephen in Jerusalem, Philip in Samaria, and 
unnamed witnesses who reached the cities of the coastal plain, are 
brief. We receive no information about the work of John, James, 
Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Bartholomew, Matthew, James son of 
Alphaeus, Simon the Zealot, Judas son of James, and Matthias 
(1:23-26). 

In the second part of Acts, Luke focuses on Paul’s missionary 
work. Here, again, he reports selectively. He omits information 
about Paul’s missionary work in Arabia and Syria/Cilicia during the 


first ten years after his conversion (between AD 32-42), 
concentrating on his activities between AD 42-57 in Syria, Cyprus, 
Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia, and the province of Asia, before 
relating his arrest and imprisonment between AD 57-62. While 
Luke’s selectivity may be frustrating for historians of the early 
church, it probably would have been seen as an encouragement by 
Luke’s readers: God is doing much more in the world than 
historians record or than what we are personally aware of. What 
counts is not what is recorded, but what congregations and their 
missionaries do in faithfulness to their calling as witnesses of Jesus, 
through God’s grace and in the power of the Holy Spirit. 


Mission 

The narrative structure of Acts demonstrates that the theology of 
Acts is a theology of mission.* Immediately after the prologue, Luke 
relates Jesus’ commission to his disciples to be his witnesses—to 
explain his life, death, resurrection, exaltation, and continued 
involvement in the affairs of his people—to the Jews living in 
Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria, and to Jews and Gentiles living 
outside of the Holy Land to the ends of the earth (1:8). The 
congregations of Jesus’ followers are missionary communities 
whose witnesses are empowered by the Spirit of God and who carry 
the message of Jesus Christ to the ends of the earth, helping Jews 
and Gentiles to find the salvation procured by Jesus Christ.5 


The description of the missionary work of the early church 
focuses on the continued activity of Jesus in the proclamation of his 
witnesses. In the gospel, Luke related “all ... that Jesus began to do 
and to teach” (Acts 1:1), which means that Acts relates what Jesus 
continues to do and teach, now not only in Galilee and in 
Jerusalem, but in the whole world, through the witness of his 
disciples. The “heading” of Acts in 1:1, combined with the 
missionary commission of 1:8 and the ending of Acts in 28:31, 
which relates Paul’s proclamation of the kingdom of God and 
teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ “with all boldness and without 
hindrance,” communicates Luke’s conviction that the missionary 
proclamation of Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior of the world is 
part and parcel of the nature of the church. The foundational 
character of the missionary identity of the church is emphasized in 
the election of Matthias in 1:15-26, who completes the Twelve as a 


witness of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus (1:21-22). 


The call narratives concerning the Twelve (Luke 5:1-11; cf. Acts 
1:2) and Paul, whose missionary commission is reported three times 
(9:15-16; 22:14-15; cf. 26:16-18), emphasize the importance of the 
initiative of God and Jesus Christ in the calling of missionaries (who 
“left everything,” as the Twelve did; cf. Luke 5:11). Paul’s 
description of the gifts that God has given to the church through the 
Holy Spirit in 1 Cor 12:4-11 suggests that since these gifts, 
ministries, and activities are grouped together, and_ since 
apostleship is one among many ministries that do not seem to 
require a supernatural “direct address” by the risen Lord, the call 
narratives of the Twelve and of Paul should not be reduced to a 
principle (a missionary call is necessary) or to a rule (all 
missionaries must have been directly called by Jesus to full-time 
missionary ministry). The example of Barnabas confirms this: he 
was sent by the Jerusalem church to Antioch for the specific task of 
consolidating the work of missionaries who were already active in 
the city (11:22), while his later missionary activities are not linked 
with a specific divine call.6 


Missionary work involves taking the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
people, cities, and regions where it has not yet been proclaimed. 
The apostles proclaim the good news of Jesus in Jerusalem (2:1- 
7:60), in Judea (2:14; 8:1; 9:32-43; 10:37), in Samaria (8:4-25), 
and in the regions beyond Palestine, reaching Ethiopians (8:26-39), 
Roman soldiers (10:1-11:18), Syrians (11:19-26), Cypriots (11:19; 
13:4-12; 15:39), Phrygians (13:13-14:5), Lycaonians (14:6-20), 
Macedonians (16:11-17:12), Achaians (17:16-18:18), Ionians/ 
Asians (18:19-20:1), Roman governors (13:12; 24:1-27; 25:1- 
26:32), a Jewish king (25:13-26:32), and Romans (28:17-31). Not 
all of these people believe, although thousands do. 


Missionary work involves verbal proclamation of the gospel (see 
the speeches/sermons of Peter and Paul); discussions and 
conversations with Jews and Gentiles (note the verb StaX€youat)” 
—dialogues with foreign officials (8:30-36), would-be believers 
(19:2-4), and philosophers (17:18-20, 32); sermons in public 
venues (2:14-36, 37-40, 46; 3:11-26; 14:15-18; 22:1-21) and in 
synagogues (13:5, 16-41; 14:1; 17:1, 10, 17; 18:4, 19, 26; 19:8); 
preaching and teaching in the marketplace (17:17) and in private 
houses (2:46; 18:7); and speeches before courts of law (4:5-22; 


5:27-33; 25:13-26:32). 

The missionary activity of the church leads to the salvation of 
individuals: Cornelius, the Ethiopian official, Saul/Paul, Sergius 
Paulus in Paphos, Lydia and the jailer in Philippi, Dionysius and 
Damaris in Athens, Crispus in Corinth, and hundreds, indeed 
thousands, of Jews and Gentiles between Jerusalem and Rome. The 
missionary work of the church leads to the establishment of 
congregations of communities of followers of Jesus.8 


Such mission work brings reconciliation to divided communities. 
Many of the new Christian communities consisted of Jews and 
Gentiles. The problems that led to the Apostles’ Council (15:1-33) 
were triggered precisely because the close fellowship of Jewish and 
Gentile believers in the church in Antioch had been a stumbling 
block for Jewish Christians, who insisted that Gentile believers must 
be circumcised and keep the law in its totality. The mission of the 
church, while not ignoring ethnic differences, overcomes traditional 
distinctions of insiders and outsiders; it addresses everyone with the 
gospel, welcoming all who are willing to listen (28:30). 


Missionary work and church growth happen in the midst of 
opposition and persecution.? Peter and John and the rest of the 
Twelve are repeatedly imprisoned in Jerusalem by the Jewish 
authorities (4:1-4; 5:17-18) and by the Idumean king (12:3-19). 
Stephen is killed in Jerusalem (7:58-60). Jerusalem believers are 
imprisoned and tortured and leave the city (8:1-4). Believers in 
Damascus are threatened with persecution (9:1-2). James is killed 
in Jerusalem (12:2). Paul’s life is threatened in Damascus (9:23-25), 
Jerusalem (9:29), Pisidian Antioch (13:50-51), Iconium (14:5-6), 
and Lystra (14:19). Paul and Silas are imprisoned by Roman 
officials in Philippi (16:19-24); they are persecuted by Jews and 
Gentiles in Thessalonica (17:5-10) and by Jews in Berea (17:13) 
and Corinth (18:12-13). Both the Twelve and Paul are accused by 
state authorities and defamed by both Jews and Gentiles. 


In some places riots take place, as in the riot instigated by the 
silversmiths in Ephesus (19:23-40). Paul is imprisoned in 
Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome for a period of five years (21:27- 
28:31). The external pressure and persecution consolidate the 
theological identity of the Christian believers as followers of Jesus 
and as the community of God’s people, helping them to correctly 
interpret the conflict with society, as the prayer of the Jerusalem 


church in 4:24-30 indicates. They realize that 


it is only from the center of the gospel that it is possible to 
recognize where it is worthwhile to fight and to suffer and where 
false fronts are set up. It is only by concentrating on their Kyrios 
that Christians can react to the controversies into which they are 
dragged in such a manner that the will of God becomes clearer 
for them and for their opponents. 1° 


Followers of Jesus accept suffering for the sake of Jesus and for the 
sake of the gospel. This acceptance is specifically demonstrated in 
patient endurance,!! in the refusal to strike back violently,12 and in 
praying for the persecutors.13 


God and His Purposes 


God and his purpose form a major theme in Acts. Luke often 
highlights the necessity (“it must happen”) of events linked with the 
origins and the expansion of the church.!* God has foretold in the 
Scriptures the events that have now transpired. The risen Jesus’ 
instruction to the eleven disciples in 1:4 links the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, which would take place in Jerusalem, with the 
“promise of the Father.” Having understood what Jesus was saying, 
Peter connects the gift of the Holy Spirit that he and the other 
followers of Jesus have just received with God’s promise of the Holy 
Spirit, whom Jesus, now at the right hand of God, has poured out 
(2:33) and whom Jews and Gentiles alike can receive, as promised 
by God (2:39). Paul explains to the Jews and God-fearers in the 
synagogue of Pisidian Antioch that the coming of Jesus, who is 
Israel’s Savior, is the fulfillment of God’s promise (13:23). In the 
hearing before governor Festus and King Agrippa II, Paul asserts 
that he is opposed by the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem because 
of his conviction that the promise that God made to the fathers, a 
promise whose fulfillment the Jews were awaiting, has been 
fulfilled in Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and Savior (26:6). Paul can use 
the phrase “the whole will of God” (20:27) as a summary of the 
gospel he proclaims. 

God’s initiative, mediated through Jesus, caused the coming of 
the Spirit (2:1-41), miracles in Jerusalem (3:1-10, 12-13, 16; 4:9), 
judgment over sinners (5:1-11), the conversion of Samaritans and 
Ethiopians (8:4-40), the conversion of Saul (9:1-19; 22:6-16; 26:9- 


18), the conversion of Cornelius (10:1-11:18; cf. 11:17), the move 
of Paul and Barnabas to new regions (13:2), the conversion of the 
Gentiles (15:7-8, 12), the missionary work of Paul (14:27; 19:11; 
21:19), and the protection of Paul as he is taken to Rome (27:23- 
25). As God’s initiatives are central for Luke, the responsibility of 
the human agents in Acts is “not responsibility in the sense of 
responsibility for planning events or deciding on strategies” but 
“the responsibility to be obedient to God.”!5 It is no coincidence 
that the leaders of the church have to be pushed hard by God 
through a vision (10:9-16) and by divine intervention through the 
Holy Spirit (10:44-48)—and eventually (!) by argument (11:11-18) 
—to accept uncircumcised Gentiles as fellow believers. The 
inclusion of the Gentiles in the people of God is due to a new 
revelation by God (see also 15:7-11, 14). 


God and the History of Salvation 


The conviction that the recent events are part of God’s plan of 
salvation laid out in Scripture conveys a history of salvation.1!6 
God’s salvation is grounded in and caused by divine acts in history, 
such as Israel’s exodus from Egypt. 


God’s salvation has now climactically been revealed in the life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus the Messiah and Lord, so 
that both Jews and Gentiles are in need of salvation.'” As regards the 
Jews, their need of salvation is implied in the rejection of Jesus by 
the Jewish leaders in Jerusalem; people share in this guilt unless 
they acknowledge Jesus as Messiah and Lord. As regards the 
Gentiles, they are ignorant of God, a fact, however, that does not 
provide them with an excuse; they need to repent of their idolatry, 
turn to the one true God, and believe in Jesus. God’s saving activity 
in the past, as foretold in Scripture and as realized in and through 
Jesus Christ, implies that it continues into the future “in an ongoing 
history of Christian mission, of which Luke has reported only the 
first stage.”!8 People are saved not through the preaching of 
preachers per se, but through God’s acts in history for the salvation 
of people—a reality that is proclaimed by preachers who appeal to 
their listeners to accept the salvation that God has made possible 
through Jesus. 


It is this conviction and this proclamation that prompt Jewish 
accusations that the followers of Jesus speak against God and the 


people (6:11; 21:28; 28:17). The Jewish leaders charge believers in 
Jesus that they are altering the Mosaic law (6:14; 21:21; cf. 25:8), 
are speaking against the temple (6:13), and are willing to defile it 
(21:28; cf. 25:8). Luke emphasizes that the life of the congregation 
of Jesus’ followers and the mission of Jesus’ witnesses among Jews 
and among Gentiles realize the anticipated restoration of Israel in 
terms of the messianic people of God. Believing in and following 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and Savior and worshiping the God of 
Israel in the name of Jesus constitutes “times of refreshing” (3:20) 
and the rebuilding of the “fallen tent of David” (15:16). 


The congregation (&xkA.nola) or “church” of believers in Jesus as 
Israel’s Messiah and Savior, including both Jews and Gentiles, is the 
one people of God. Luke shows throughout Acts that God is the “God 
of the people of Israel” (13:17), “the God of your ancestors/fathers” 
(3:13; 5:30; 7:32; 22:14; 24:14), and “the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob” (3:13; 7:32)—the God who directed Israel’s history 
(7:2-53; 13:17-25). Luke emphasizes that what happened in the 
life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus and in the life of 
the church and the missionary work of the witnesses was caused by 
the God of Israel. This means that Israel’s history has become the 
history of the believing Gentiles, who have become members of 
God’s people (Aadc). When God reassures Paul, “there are many of 
my people in this city” (18:10), the term “people” (Aaöc) clearly 
refers also to Gentiles (note Paul’s exit from the Corinthian Jews in 
18:7 and his turn to the Gentiles in 18:6). 


The anticipation in the Scriptures that in the last days the nations 
will come to Zion and worship the one true God has become a 
reality in this new period of the history of salvation. The fact that 
the gospel has reached Gentiles and that Gentiles are joining the 
people of God has been made possible by a new revelation by God, 
who has removed the separation of Jews and Gentiles. This has 
modified the earlier revelation in the Scriptures about Israel as 
God’s people and Gentiles as sinners, and about the necessity of 
circumcision and obedience to the food laws for membership in the 
people of God (10:9-16; 11:1-18; 15:7-11, 14). 


God and His Revelation in the Scriptures 


Since God’s saving activity is the center of Israel’s Scriptures, which 
foretold the coming and the work of Jesus, these Scriptures remain 


an integral part of the life and proclamation of the church. Luke 
repeatedly emphasizes that the plan of God to save Jews and 
Gentiles through Jesus the Messiah and thus to establish the 
community of the followers of Jesus and their missionary work has 
been foretold in the Scriptures.19 This is why Paul asserts in his trial 
before governor Felix that he believes everything laid down by the 
Law or written in the Prophets (24:14). Luke includes numerous 
direct quotations of Scripture,2° summary references to Scripture,21 
and recitals of scriptural narrative and allusions (7:2-53; 13:17-25). 


For Luke, the Word of God in Scripture is “a word which has been 
and shall be spoken, since the word is always a prophetic word, a 
word also heard weekly in the synagogue.”22 There are numerous 
references to Moses,23 various prophets,24 and David,25 who is 
himself a prophet and also the father of the Messiah (Luke 1:32; 
Acts 13:22), the risen and exalted messianic King (Acts 2:25-31, 36, 
with quotation and interpretation of Ps 16:8-11). Paul, in his 
sermon in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch, interweaves historical 
survey from Scripture (13:17-25), scriptural quotations (13:33, 34, 
35), and the message about Jesus as Israel’s crucified, risen, and 
exalted Messiah and Savior (13:23, 26-33, 38-39), so that the 
gospel is indissolubly linked with the history of Israel. 


The content of the Scriptures, focused on God’s promises, is the 
suffering and death of the Messiah (3:18; 17:3; 26:22-23) and his 
resurrection and exaltation (3:21; 13:33-39; 17:3; 26:22-23; cf. 
Luke 24:26, 46); he grants forgiveness of sins (10:43) and is the 
coming judge (10:42). Luke repeatedly asserts that the Messiah 
witnessed to in Scripture can only be Jesus (3:18, 21; 10:42, 43; 
17:3; 18:28; 26:22, 23). Scripture is not mysterious but clear and 
unambiguous. When it needs to be “opened” (8:31, 35; 17:3), it is 
not in order to bring out hidden meanings but in order to apply its 
content to Jesus. This is of crucial importance, because “the 
messiahship of Jesus and the salvation of Israel are at stake when 
Scriptures are not understood.”26 

In addition to the use of Scripture in the context of statements 
about Jesus, the other main scriptural themes in Acts?” are covenant 
and promise,28 the mission of the community,29 the inclusion of the 
Gentiles,30 and the challenge and warning to Israel.3! 


Jesus, Israel’s Messiah, Savior, and Lord 


Acts is an account of the works of Jesus, the crucified, risen, and 
exalted Messiah and Savior of Israel (1:1).32 For Luke, as for Peter 
and Paul, everything hangs on the God of Israel having raised 
Jesus.33 Since both Peter and Paul have encountered Jesus after his 
crucifixion,34 they proclaim that God has intervened and raised 
Jesus from the dead, vindicating him as Israel’s Messiah and Savior 
who sits at God’s right hand as Lord (2:29-36; 13:33-38). While 
Luke speaks of Jesus’ “rising” from the dead (10:41; 17:3; 
intransitive dvaoTfivaı), he usually emphasizes God as the active 
subject in Jesus’ resurrection, because it is God who raised the dead 
(26:8): “the God of our Fathers raised up Jesus” (5:30; cf. 3:15; 
4:10; 10:41; 17:3; cf. active use of €yeipetv; and note the transitive 
Avaotfivau in 2:24, 32; 3:26; 13:33, 34; 17:31). 

Since the life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus is the 
climactic intervention of God in the history of Israel, the preaching 
and teaching of the Jerusalem apostles and of Paul consistently 
focus on Jesus of Nazareth, who died, whom God raised from the 
dead, who has been exalted to God’s right hand, and who is thus 
Israel’s Messiah and Savior.35 The selection of Matthias to replace 
Judas among the Twelve illustrates this focus: the task of the 
apostles is to be witnesses to the life, ministry, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus the Lord (1:21-22). 


The central significance of Jesus is presented in Acts 2, a chapter 
that is programmatic for the Luke’s second volume (as Luke 4 is 
programmatic for the gospel).3° Peter interprets the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, who is the transforming presence of God among his 
people, not only as the fulfillment of Scripture but also, equally 
important, as the result of Jesus’ resurrection, ascension, and 
exaltation as Lord of the Spirit (2:33). This means that the Spirit of 
God has become the Spirit of Jesus and that the promised 
restoration of Israel and the promised salvation for the Gentiles 
become a reality through the work of the Spirit, who does his 
saving work through the community of Jesus’ followers empowered 
by the Spirit.” Thus the focus of the history of salvation has shifted 
from the Mosaic law to Jesus: following Jesus, believing in Jesus, 
and adhering to his teaching form “the necessary and sufficient 
condition of belonging to the Israel of fulfillment (3:22-23).”38 


Describing Jesus’ significance, Luke emphasizes his resurrection, 
ascension, glorification, granting the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, and 


guiding and empowering his disciples as witnesses of the gospel. 
Jesus’ death is not a focus of Luke’s narrative in Acts; he does not 
use the preaching of the apostles to explain the purpose of Jesus’ 
death. But Luke clearly knew about the saving significance of Jesus’ 
death as an atonement for sins. In 20:28 Jesus’ bloody death is 
described as the means by which God “acquired” the church as his 
people. The two main gifts of salvation for Luke are the forgiveness 
of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit (2:36-40). 


The titles used for Jesus in Acts are closer to Old Testament and 
Jewish thought than elsewhere in the New Testament.39 Jesus is the 
“holy one” (0 6ot0G; 2:27; 13, 35). He is the one who is dedicated 
to God and to his divine plan of salvation. Jesus is the “Righteous 
One” (ó Sikatoc; 3:14; 7:52; 22:14). Jesus is the one who fulfills the 
will of God. Jesus is God’s “Servant” (6 saic; 3:13, 26; 4:27, 30). 
Jesus fulfills the task of the suffering Servant of Isaiah’s Servant 
Songs. Jesus is the “Prophet” (ó npopnNtnsg; 3:22, 7:37), the 
mouthpiece of God who launches the new era of salvation that the 
prophets of old had promised. Jesus is the Son of David. Although 
Luke does not use the title “son of David” (vidc¢ Aavis) in Acts,4° he 
portrays Jesus as David’s son who fulfills the promise that David’s 
kingdom would be restored to Israel (2:29-36; cf. 13:32, 34-37; 
15:15-18) and who is thus King (17:7). 


Jesus is the “Savior” (6 owtrp; 5:31; 13:23), the promised 
descendant of David who delivers God’s people. Thus Jesus is the 
“Messiah” (0 xplotdc), the Anointed One who fulfills God’s 
promises for his people and thus brings salvation. “Messiah” is the 
most important title for Jesus in Acts.41 The Jerusalem believers 
refer in their prayer to “your holy Servant Jesus, whom you have 
anointed [Exptoag]” (4:27). Peter, in his sermon before Cornelius 
and his friends, describes “how God anointed [€yptoev] Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and with power, how he traveled 
from place to place doing good and healing all who were in the 
power of the devil, because God was with him” (10:38). 


Most English translations, unfortunately, use the transliteration 
“Christ” for Ó XpLoTög; since the Greek word ó xpLoTög renders the 
Hebrew mäsiah, a better transliteration in English is “Messiah,” 
which would not be mistaken as a personal name. Whether yptot0c¢ 
functioned for some Christians as a name (“Jesus Christ,” 


comparable to “M. Tullius Cicero”), or whether the term always 


retained its titular meaning (“Messiah”), Jewish Christians would 
never have forgotten the Hebrew origin of xpLoTög, which describes 
Jesus as the Savior whom Israel expected in the last days. For Luke 
(and Peter and Paul) Jesus is the one in whom God has fulfilled the 
promises given to God’s people. Jesus is the Anointed One of Israel, 
God’s agent who brings salvation, forgiveness of sins (2:38; 5:31; 
10:43; 13:38-39; 26:18), the gift of the Holy Spirit (2:38), and 
eternal life (13:46, 48; cf. 11:18; also 3:15: Jesus is “the Author of 
Life”). 

Finally, Jesus is the “Lord” (6 kKUptos),42 a title that puts Jesus on 
the same level as Yahweh and expresses Jesus’ authority over his 
followers.43 


The Holy Spirit 

Luke opens Acts with references to the Holy Spirit, which are 
significant since they come at the transition from the gospel (Luke 
24:49) to the book of Acts (Acts 1:2, 5, 8), and at the transition 
from the ministry of Jesus to the ministry of the apostles.44 The 
restoration of the kingdom of God to Israel (1:6) takes places as God 
grants the Holy Spirit through Jesus to Jesus’ followers (1:4, 5, 8), 
who proclaim the good news as Jesus’ witnesses from Jerusalem to 
the ends of the earth (1:8). As God had anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Spirit and thus with divine power, through which he 
healed and delivered people from the devil’s oppression (10:38, 
which adds the explanatory phrase “because God was with him,” a 
quality that is tied to the presence of God’s Spirit), so the risen and 
exalted Jesus grants the Holy Spirit to his followers as the powerful 
and transforming presence of God. 


The exalted Messiah receives and pours out the divine Spirit 
(2:33, 39). The coming of the Holy Spirit is a manifestation of the 
fulfillment of God’s promises reiterated by John the Baptist and 
confirmed by Jesus. The presence of the Spirit is the tangible 
presence of God, whose reality has been manifested in Jesus’ life, 
death, resurrection, and exaltation, whose power transforms the 
followers of Jesus and who empowers the apostles to be Jesus’ 
witnesses from Jerusalem to the ends of the earth. Jesus’ status as 
exalted messianic Savior who fulfills God’s promises and pours out 
God’s Spirit is intimately connected with the purposes of God, who 
is restoring Israel and who will grant salvation to the Gentiles. This 


connection can be seen in the fact that the first extended speech in 
Acts that explains the coming of the Holy Spirit as the Spirit of 
prophecy (2:14-36) leads straight into the first missionary sermon 
(2:38-40). 

The Spirit is the “Holy Spirit” (thirty-nine times in Acts) and thus 
God’s Spirit; once Luke speaks of “the Spirit of Jesus” (16:7). The 
Spirit is “the promise of the Father” (1:4), which has been granted 
through Jesus who pours out the Spirit on all who believe in him 
(2:17-18, 33; cf. 10:45-47): “Exalted to God’s right hand, he has 
received from the Father the promised Holy Spirit, whom he has 
poured out” (2:33). Since this assertion explains the observable 
phenomena of wind, fire, and the speaking of unlearned languages, 
and since the Spirit is described as being active in the life and 
witness of the church, the Spirit is seen as a third form of divine 
activity.45 

The Holy Spirit is repeatedly mentioned in Acts‘ as the 
transforming power of God bringing about the restoration of Israel, 
leading Jews in Jerusalem and from many regions to acknowledge 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah and divine Savior (cf. 2:9-11, 37-42). The 
Holy Spirit creates a community of people with diverse 
backgrounds, united in faith in Jesus as Savior and Lord—a 
community that includes Jews, Samaritans, Ethiopians, Romans, 
Syrians, Greeks, Galatians, Lycaonians, Macedonians, Achaians, and 
Asians who come to faith in Jesus. 


The Spirit is the distinguishing characteristic of the believers in 
Jesus. He is God’s gift to whose who repent and believe in Jesus as 
Israel’s Messiah and Savior (2:38; 9:17; 13:52). Stephen is described 
as “a man full of faith and the Holy Spirit” (6:5; cf. 6:3, 10; 7:55). 
The believing Samaritans and the disciples of John the Baptist in 
Ephesus are bona fide believers only when they receive the Holy 
Spirit (8:15-17; 19:1-7). The converted Gentiles are bona fide 
believers and members of God’s people because they have received 
the Holy Spirit (10:11-48; 11:15-18; 15:8). Saul’s conversion 
entails receiving the Holy Spirit (9:17). The Spirit poured out by 
Jesus (2:4, 33, 38) grants wonders and signs done by the apostles 
(2:43) and made well-to-do believers willing to sell property to help 
needy Christians (2:44-45; cf. 4:32-37). Since the Holy Spirit, as 
the powerful and transforming presence of God, is guiding the 
church, deceit offends the Spirit, with serious consequences in the 


case of Ananias and Sapphira (5:3-4).47 


Believers who have been granted the Spirit when they came to 
faith in Jesus are, on special occasions, “filled” with the Holy Spirit 
(4:8, 31; 6:3, 5; 7:55; 9:17; 11:24; 13:9, 52). The Holy Spirit directs 
the ministry of the church in Jerusalem (4:31; 15:28), of Peter (4:8; 
10:19; 11:12), of Philip (8:29, 39), of Barnabas (11:24), of the 
church in Antioch (13:2), and of Paul (13:4, 9; 16:6, 7; 19:21; 
20:22). The Holy Spirit appoints leaders in the local congregations 
(20:28) and speaks to the church through the Scriptures (1:16; 4:25; 
28:25). The Holy Spirit grants invasive praise (2:4, connected with 
the supernatural ability to speak in unlearned languages; also 
10:46; 19:6), words of prophecy (11:28; 20:23; 21:4, 11), and bold 
proclamation (4:31).48 The Holy Spirit directs missionary initiatives 
(1:8; 13:4; 16:6, 7). 


The Church 


Believers in Jesus as Israel’s royal Messiah and Savior are God’s new 
people, to which all who repent belong; they believe in Jesus as 
Israel’s exalted Messiah for the forgiveness of their sins, are 
immersed in water in the name of Jesus, and have received the 
Holy Spirit (2:38).49 The church is God’s people who experience the 
fulfillment of his promises, the restoration of Israel, and the 
incorporation of believing Gentiles. The church is God’s people 
living between the death, resurrection, and exaltation of the 
Messiah Jesus, who has poured out the Spirit (1:2-5, 6-9), and the 
return of Jesus at the time of the “restoration of all things” (3:21). 


In Acts, the church (€kkAnoia) is, foremost, the local 
congregation of the believers in Jesus; it is the visible entity of 
those have come to faith in Jesus.5° The first congregation was in 
Jerusalem. Subsequently congregations were established in Lydda, 
Joppa, Damascus, Samaria, Caesarea, Tyre, Sidon, Tarsus, Antioch, 
Salamis, Paphos, Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, Perge, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, Troas, 
Miletus, Puteoli, and Rome. The individual churches came into 
existence through the preaching and teaching of the Twelve, Philip, 
Barnabas, Paul, and missionaries whose names Luke does not 
record. 


As the first church, the congregation in Jerusalem plausibly 
served, for Luke, as a model for all other congregations. Acts 1-2 


emphasizes the unity of the origins of the church in the one Lord 
(i.e., in the person, work, and commission of Jesus) and in the one 
Spirit (i.e., in the power of God’s presence in the lives of Jesus’ 
followers). This unity of origin is represented by a unity of place 
(the church of Jerusalem is the church in Acts 1-7) and a unity of 
practice of a community that lived and worshiped with “one heart 
and mind” (4:32).51 


The large congregation in Jerusalem met in Solomon’s Portico on 
the Temple Mount, and groups of believers met in private homes 
(2:46). The statement that they met “each day” means that every 
day some meeting of believers took place. There seems to have been 
minimal organization at the beginning: the Twelve, chosen by Jesus 
to be fishers of people as his witnesses (Luke 5:10; Acts 1:8), 
apparently oversaw the daily meetings and the distribution of 
money and food to the needy among the believers. When this 
arrangement led to difficulties, i.e., when Greek-speaking widows 
were neglected, the group of Seven was appointed to better 
organize this particular ministry (6:1-6). 


The unity of practice is seen in the key characteristics of the 
meetings of believers: teaching, fellowship, breaking of bread, and 
prayers (2:42). (1) “Teaching” is one of the main terms that 
describe apostolic speech.52 This teaching focused on Jesus, Israel’s 
Messiah, Savior, and Lord, on God’s new revelation through Jesus’ 
death, resurrection, and exaltation, on the transforming presence of 
the Holy Spirit, on the integration of new believers into the new 
community of God’s people, and on God’s word revealed in the 
Scriptures, which are read, explained, and applied to the lives of the 
believers. It is because of their teaching that the Twelve provoke 
the opposition of the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem.>3 


(2) “Fellowship” means that the members of the messianic 
congregations are “one” because they have all accepted Jesus as 
Israel’s messianic Savior and have received God’s Spirit. The church 
is a fellowship because the believers meet at a particular place, 
listen to the same teaching, praise God, eat meals together, love 
each other, and share material resources with needy believers.>* 


(3) The “breaking of bread” includes sharing meals as an 
expression of belonging to the same family; it includes the 
remembrance and celebration of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. 


(4) Constant and joyful “prayers” characterize Christians because 
they acknowledge God’s presence in their midst through the Spirit, 
his continual transforming of their lives, and his extending the 
scope of the church through Jesus’ witnesses, whose ministry is 
often opposed and who thus need intercessory prayer.55 


In addition to these four essentials, evangelism in the wider 
community and missionary work in other cities is an ecclesial 
reality for Luke. Peter proclaims the good news of Jesus in 
Jerusalem (3:11-26; 4:31), as do presumably the Twelve and 
Stephen (6:7-10). When the Jerusalem church hears that people in 
Samaria have come to faith, they send Peter and John (8:14); when 
they hear about conversions of Greeks and Syrians in Antioch, they 
send Barnabas (11:22). The church in Antioch sends Paul and 
Barnabas to initiate a new phase of missionary work in the cities of 
Cyprus and southern Galatia (13:1-4). 


The evangelism of the congregations and the missionary 
expansion of the church indicate that the church in Acts was 
characterized by unity as well as by diversity.5° The diversity of the 
church can be seen right at the beginning in Acts 1: Jesus 
commissioned twelve witnesses, not one—which points to an 
inherent diversity (even though Luke narrates the ministry of only 
one of the Twelve, i.e., Peter). In the subsequent chapters Luke 
depicts a diversity of leadership,57 diversity of practice,58 diversity 
of place,59 and a diversity of mission.®° 


The believers in Jesus were called “Christians” (Xptottavoi) for 
the first time in Antioch (11:26). This was apparently coined by the 
Roman authorities in the context of disturbances in the city 
resulting from the life and missionary work of the local believers, 
which incorporated an increasing number of believing Gentiles into 
the church; this fact established the public character of the local 
church and the ever-present potential for conflict.©! Conflict 
resulted when, for example, Jewish believers in Jesus ate with 
uncircumcised Gentile believers who did not keep the food laws, 
abandoning the traditional apartheid required by Scripture (15:1-2, 
6-29), and when Gentile believers no longer worshiped the gods of 
the Greco-Roman pantheon and thus abandoned their traditional 
customs (16:20-21; 19:23-28). 

While the second occurrence of the term “Christian” (XptoTlavög; 
26:28) is connected with the acknowledgment of the Jewish king 


Agrippa II that Paul was innocent of the charge of sedition (26:32), 
the conflict of the believers in the local congregations with both 
their Jewish and their Greek and Roman neighbors continued to 
create problems that led to ostracism, public accusations and 
defamation, eviction from the city, and the attempt to secure death 
sentences. These conflicts led to more severe persecutions, 
particularly in connection with the emperor cult, in subsequent 
centuries. Since the church is the community of people who believe 
that God has revealed himself in Jesus, Israel’s Messiah and the only 
Savior, living out their convictions in the way they relate both to 
fellow believers, to contemporary culture, and to Greeks and 
Romans, such conflicts were inevitable. As followers of Jesus, they 
bore such sufferings willingly, “full of joy that they had been 
considered worthy to be insulted for the sake of the Name” (5:41). 


Acts and the Church Today 


The book of Acts is a narrative, not a systematic theology. This 
truism has immediate ramifications for the role of this text for the 
church. Even though the claim that Acts does not contain direct 
theological statements®2 is obviously wrong—one has to think only 
of Peter’s declaration in 2:36 (“Therefore, let all the house of Israel 
know with certainty that God has made him both Lord and Messiah, 
this Jesus whom you crucified”), or of his statement in 4:12 
(“Salvation can be found in no one else, because there is no other 
name in the whole world given to human beings through which we 
are to be saved”)—it is obvious that Luke’s main concern in Acts is 
not to provide a systematic presentation of the teaching of the early 
Christians. This raises the question of how to use Acts in the context 
of the teaching and preaching ministry of the church. 


Since Acts is primarily a historical narrative, the question of 
normativity becomes an issue.63 What was normal for the church in 
Jerusalem may not be taken by Luke to be the norm for the 
churches who read his work. The followers of Jesus in Jerusalem 
had all things in common (Acts 2:45; 4:32); does Luke regard this as 
a norm for all believers in all churches? The answer could be yes, if 
he indeed describes the life of the Jerusalem church as an ideal that 
all churches should emulate. Yet Luke could be merely providing a 
historical account of the first years of the Jerusalem church, which 
later became so poor that many believers needed financial 


assistance from other churches (Acts 11:27-30; cf. Gal 2:10).64 


Since Luke does not treat the history of the early church as an 
entirely unique period of the history of salvation, it can be assumed 
that he was convinced that what God was doing through Jesus 
Christ and through the power of the Spirit, Christians in all 
churches should experience and be involved in. This is particularly 
true when Luke’s narrative provides not only a description of events 
but a piece of teaching. Thus, the missionary activity of the early 
Christians, grounded in Jesus’ commission (Acts 1:8), surely is 
described as a mandate for all churches. Nevertheless, the specific 
actions of missionaries such as Peter and Paul are described without 
the necessary implication that, for example, Paul’s focus on cities is 
a model for all missionary work—note that in his gospel, Luke 
repeatedly reports that Jesus visited villages,65 an emphasis that we 
do not find in Acts.66 


Another example is the miracles of Acts. The fact that miracles 
are mentioned in two of Luke’s summaries (2:43; 5:12) indicates 
that Luke regards “signs and wonders” as paradigmatic for the 
church; they are a regular manifestation of God’s presence in the 
church, which provokes awe among those who witness the miracles. 
Thus understood, it becomes obvious why the miracles in Acts 
function as a contrast with magic (13:6-12): “miracle is not about 
technique or influencing God but about God’s sovereign activity in 
spreading the gospel.”©” Other functions of the miracles in Acts are 
the authentication of the gospel message (2:22; 4:10, 30), the 
establishment of a link with the salvation-history of the Old 
Testament (judgment among the people of God: Achan/Ananias and 
Sapphira, 5:1-11; the prophecy of Isa. 35:4 is fulfilled in the healing 
of lame men, 3:1-10; 14:8-18), and the point that the ministry of 
the apostles is parallel to the ministry of Jesus (note the exorcisms 
of demons, 5:16; 8:7; 16:16-24; 19:12, and the healings, 3:1-10; 
9:32-35; 9:36-43; 14:8-18; 20:7-10; 28:7-10). 

Since it is God who causes miracles to happen, not the apostles or 
Paul as “miracle workers,” it is a moot point whether miracles 
should always, or at least ideally, accompany the proclamation of 
the gospel. It is God, not the missionary, evangelist, or the local 
church, who determines whether miracles happen. Christians 
believe God can work through miracles today, and they pray for the 
sick to be healed, as the risen and exalted Jesus Christ continues to 


have the power to heal the sick and to drive out demons. At the 
same time, Jesus’ power did not prevent Peter from being thrown 
into prison (4:1; 5:18; 12:3), Stephen and James from being killed 
(7:58-60; 12:2), and Paul from being shipwrecked (27:13-44). 


Teaching rather than description appears to be the main purpose 
of Luke’s summary passages that outline the behavior and values of 
the Jerusalem church (Acts 2:43-47; 4:32-37). Elements of these 
summaries are implicitly used as criteria to evaluate the uneven 
distribution of food to the Greek-speaking widows in the Jerusalem 
church (Acts 6)—a story that indicates how Luke wanted his 
comments about having all things in common to be understood and 
applied. 

The main focus of the speeches of Acts surely reflects Luke’s 
convictions about the pastoral and missionary proclamation of the 
church. The life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus; the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit of God; the reality of the one 
true God as the Creator of the world to whom all people are 
responsible; the coming judgment; the resurrection of the dead; the 
necessity of repentance and of faith in Jesus Christ; the reality and 
necessity of missionary work—these are themes that are both 
fundamental and central. It is telling that questions of church 
government are few and far between. 


The biographical focus of many passages in Acts suggests that 
Luke intends his readers to emulate the deeds of men like Peter, 
Philip, Barnabas, James, and Paul, and of women like Lydia and 
Priscilla. The negative example of Ananias and Sapphira, on the 
other hand, indicates that Luke’s characters are not always ideals 
meant to be followed. 


The hermeneutical process of applying the book of Acts in general 
and the missionary work of the early church in particular involves 
the following observations.68 (1) A close reading of the text will 
produce more compelling results than a casual reading or a reading 
that treats the biblical text only as proof texts. Serious exegesis does 
not solve all problems of application, but the reading of Acts in the 
historical context of the Greco-Roman world of the first century, for 
example, will at least help the teacher and preacher to avoid 
mistakes caused, e.g., by an anachronistic understanding of the text. 


(2) Luke tells the story of the life and the missionary work of the 
early church. Here we need to remember that the authority of 


Scripture is not only connected with its content but is also a 
function of its form. For example, the proverbs of the Old 
Testament are not divine promises for the individual believer. 
Similarly, the narratives of Acts should not be turned into rules or 
principles. The fact that Paul always visited the local synagogue 
first does not imply the missiological principle that evangelism by 
Christians today must always begin with outreach to the local 
Jewish community. Stories function not as rules but as paradigms, 
i.e., as models for the church. The fact that Paul’s sermons before 
Jewish audiences are different in terms of structure, argumentative 
flow, and appeal to the Scriptures from his speeches before Gentile 
audiences is a paradigm for missionary preaching; the ethnic, 
religious, and social identity of the audience helps to shape the 
structure, content, and linguistic formulations of sermons. 


(3) Some texts do formulate principles. This is obvious for Paul’s 
letters. For example, in 1 Cor 14 he establishes the principle of 
intelligibility for what worshipers contribute during their weekly 
gathering—a principle that is formulated regarding the practice of 
speaking in unlearned languages, but that can also be applied to 
other realities of the life and ministry of the church. In Acts, such 
principles are found particularly in Luke’s summary passages. 


(4) Some texts formulate rules, direct commandments or 
prohibitions of specific conduct. Jesus’ promise and missionary 
commission (“you will receive power when the Holy Spirit comes 
upon you, and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea and Samaria, even as far as the ends of the earth,” 1:8) is an 
important example in Acts. Peter’s answer to the question regarding 
the proper reaction to the life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of 
Jesus (“Repent, and be immersed, every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus the Messiah, on the basis of the forgiveness of sins, and you 
will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit,” 2:38) also formulates a rule. 


(5) The symbolic world of Acts provides fundamental categories 
through which we are to understand and interpret the history of 
salvation and the identity of the church. Examples from Acts are the 
following.°9 Jerusalem, mentioned sixty-one times in Acts, 
symbolizes the Jewish context of the origins and the identity of the 
church. The journey from Jerusalem to Judea, to Samaria, and to 
the ends of the earth (1:8) symbolizes the identity of the church as 
people on the move toward those who need salvation. The outward 


expansion of the church symbolizes the church as focused not on 
her own needs but on the world beyond. 


The prisons that Luke mentions with astonishing frequency,7° 
while literal for the apostles in Jerusalem and for Paul, are at the 
same time symbols both of the continuous opposition the church 
faces and of the open doors that God again and again provides. The 
arrests, hearings, trials, and defense, while again literal in the 
experience of the early church, are metaphors for the gospel that is 
being tried and defended. The numerous geographical terms and 
the many people and people groups whom Luke mentions in Acts 
symbolize the reality that the life and mission of the church are not 
focused on theory and discussion but on people and places. Noting 
the symbolic world of a work is not the same as allegorization. 
Analyzing words and motifs in the text as symbols must not lead to 
allegorizing the text in which an ever-expanding number of terms, 
objects, or persons mentioned in the text are given symbolical 
meanings while the historical content is disregarded. 


When we read the texts of Acts with a view to preaching and 
teaching, we need to take care that we read not in one mode: only 
as rules, or only as principles, or only as paradigms, or only as 
symbols. We must also be careful not to use one mode of appeal to 
New Testament texts in order to override the emphasis of another 
mode. A principle such as the centrality of Jesus as the crucified 
Savior for the missionary message cannot be dodged by appealing 
to the paradigm of Paul’s behavior as a missionary, who adapts his 
preaching to his audiences (e.g., 14:15-17; 17:22-31) and who 
becomes “all things to all people” (1 Cor 9:22). 


Most of the texts in Acts are presented in the form of story, 
describing paradigmatically the life and the missionary work of the 
early church. Consequently, the Christian church that seeks to take 
the form of these texts seriously will be drawn to the paradigmatic 
mode. Luke’s narrative is a fundamental resource for the life of the 
church and for the task of missions today. Repeated patterns of 
behavior often suggest a template for Christian behavior today. 
Divine approval, or disapproval, in the text for a particular 
conviction, experience, or behavior is a clue for the application of 
the text. 


The picture that then emerges is complemented by the principles 
and the rules concerning the task of reaching people with the news 


of salvation through Jesus Christ, and by modes of discourse that 
we also find in Acts, and even more so in other New Testament 
texts. 
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Ac 2:37-38; 95 

Ac 2:37; 450 

Ac 2:38-41; 26 

Ac 2:38-40; 428, 1093 


Ac 2:38-39; 86, 87, 126, 129, 140 


Ac 2:38; 74, 140, 178, 195, 214, 215, 239, 313, 408-10, 451, 457, 504, 
506, 511, 512, 681, 691, 785, 789, 840, 841, 878, 905, 906, 1005, 
1011, 1081, 1091, 1092, 1093, 1094, 1100 


Ac 2:39; 88, 178, 1003, 1087, 1092 
Ac 2:40; 87, 126, 127, 178, 241, 510, 684, 832, 844, 1075 
Ac 2:41-47; 1082 


Ac 2:41; 126, 158, 172, 177, 187, 188, 235, 258, 273, 291, 335, 335, 
409, 410, 422, 873 


Ac 2:42-47; 87, 90, 126, 174, 188, 198, 199, 266, 267, 280, 297, 328, 
465, 523, 543, 779 


Ac 2:42-43; 406 

Ac 2:42; 71, 87, 192, 252, 332, 554, 828, 835, 1046, 1077, 1095 

Ac 2:43-47; 29, 1098 

Ac 2:43; 138, 140, 141, 213, 297, 344, 379, 520, 603, 1093, 1098 

Ac 2:44-47; 87 

Ac 2:44-45; 178, 267, 325, 344, 1093 

Ac 2:44; 267, 268, 270, 288, 329 

Ac 2:45; 268, 282, 1097 

Ac 2:46-47; 268, 320, 332, 384, 539 

Ac 2:46; 84, 195, 201, 207, 291, 293, 329, 349, 406, 425, 429, 442, 
487, 1046, 1085, 1085, 1095 

Ac 2:47; 241, 266, 348, 535, 637, 873, 1067 

Ac 3:1-8:3; 90, 188, 201, 276, 297, 325, 340, 354, 398 

Ac 3-5; 87 

Ac 3:1-5:42; 340 

Ac 3:1-4:31; 188, 201, 250, 266 

Ac 3:1-4:12; 178 

Ac 3:1-26; 227 

Ac 3:1-10; 180, 188, 250, 259, 297, 297, 406, 468, 471, 600, 606, 780, 
1074, 1087, 1098 


Ac 3:1; 83, 179, 180, 183, 291, 332, 349, 384, 442, 486, 895, 1006, 
1095 


Ac 3:2-10; 207 
Ac 3:2-4; 182 
Ac 3:2-3; 182 
Ac 3:2; 282 


Ac 3:3-4; 83 

Ac 3:4-6; 93 

Ac 3:6; 26, 83, 140, 163, 210, 211, 239, 260, 280, 292, 409, 457, 470, 
506, 794, 906, 954, 1005, 1091 

Ac 3:7; 196, 211 

Ac 3:8; 406 

Ac 3:9-10; 87 

Ac 3:9; 211 

Ac 3:10; 487 

Ac 3:11-26; 93, 95, 250, 259, 280, 297, 570, 627, 1082, 1085, 1095 

Ac 3:11-12; 83, 197, 233, 307 

Ac 3:11; 183, 192, 291, 871, 1006 

Ac 3:12-26; 128, 129, 188, 237 

Ac 3:12-16; 1053 

Ac 3:12-13; 1087 

Ac 3:12; 87, 192 

Ac 3:13-15; 311, 370, 378 

Ac 3:13; 142, 178, 220, 257, 311, 378, 454, 1069, 1088, 1091 

Ac 3:14-15; 502 

Ac 3:14; 178, 387, 388, 905, 1091 

Ac 3:15-16; 370 

Ac 3:15; 87, 143, 271, 307, 313, 370, 502, 580, 905, 1069, 1090, 1092 


Ac 3:16; 26, 140, 163, 188, 195, 197, 199, 239, 293, 409, 457, 506, 
906, 1005, 1087 


Ac 3:17-21; 311 
Ac 3:17-20; 240 
Ac 3:17-18; 504 
Ac 3:17; 97, 239, 311, 375 


Ac 3:18; 26, 72, 97, 178, 240, 311, 428, 704, 704, 713, 787, 1014, 
1089, 1091 


Ac 3:19-25; 1014 

Ac 3:19-20; 215 

Ac 3:19; 165, 178, 181, 241, 520, 841, 1013 
Ac 3:20; 178, 1009, 1088, 1091 

Ac 3:21-25; 311, 713 

Ac 3:21; 97, 1089, 1094 


Ac 3:22-26; 1090 

Ac 3:22-23; 525, 1014, 1069, 1090, 1091 

Ac 3:22; 178, 218, 379, 406, 1089, 1091 

Ac 3:23; 637, 1067 

Ac 3:24-26; 1004 

Ac 3:24; 124, 504, 576, 847, 1014, 1089 

Ac 3:25-26; 514 

Ac 3:26; 143, 178, 241, 844, 1090, 1091 

Ac 4-5; 393 

Ac 4:1-22; 35, 259, 321, 352 

Ac 4:1-18; 309 

Ac 4:1-4; 227, 250, 297, 1072, 1086 

Ac 4:1-3; 349 

Ac 4:1-2; 442 

Ac 4:1; 308, 894, 1098 

Ac 4:2; 71, 87, 177, 271, 553, 684, 1069, 1077, 1095 

Ac 4:3; 95, 199, 901, 1078, 1100 

Ac 4:4; 181, 273, 291, 332, 335, 799, 840, 873 

Ac 4:5-22; 93, 227, 250, 297, 303, 348, 627, 1019, 1082, 1085 

Ac 4:5-7; 1081 

Ac 4:5; 254, 307, 349, 579, 606, 951, 986 

Ac 4:6; 305, 351, 442 

Ac 4:7; 87, 140, 188, 309, 858, 1005 

Ac 4:8-12; 95, 129, 188, 254, 280, 297 

Ac 4:8; 83, 237, 260, 270, 313, 319, 351, 579, 986, 1093, 1094 

Ac 4:9-12; 26 

Ac 4:9; 502, 606, 636, 710, 1087 

Ac 4:10-12; 128, 261, 270, 370, 858 

Ac 4:10-11; 311, 370, 378 

Ac 4:10; 87, 140, 142, 143, 163, 178, 197, 258, 292, 293, 409, 502, 
580, 637, 954, 1005, 1067, 1090, 1091, 1098 

Ac 4:11-12; 258, 841 

Ac 4:11; 258 


Ac 4:12; 140, 163, 241, 258, 292, 348, 375, 510, 636, 1005, 1046, 1075, 
1097 


Ac 4:13; 83, 87, 117, 192, 243, 258, 270, 457, 603, 785, 790, 1094 


Ac 4:15; 235 

Ac 4:17-18; 292, 858, 1005 

Ac 4:17; 26, 87, 140, 163, 254, 257, 310, 340, 409 

Ac 4:18; 140, 163, 177, 245, 254, 310, 319, 395, 553, 1077, 1081, 1095 

Ac 4:19-20; 188 

Ac 4:19; 83, 192, 311, 311 

Ac 4:21; 87, 254, 257, 310, 319, 340, 348, 537, 872, 901, 1006, 1081 

Ac 4:22; 193 

Ac 4:23-31; 180 

Ac 4:23; 579, 986, 1012 

Ac 4:24-5:42; 297 

Ac 4:24-30; 179, 297, 1086 

Ac 4:24-26; 1090 

Ac 4:24; 84, 143, 329 

Ac 4:25; 97, 428, 854, 1089, 1094 

Ac 4:26; 1091 

Ac 4:27; 178, 210, 311, 454, 1091 

Ac 4:28; 26, 142 

Ac 4:29-31; 270 

Ac 4:29; 243, 258, 259, 661, 710, 758, 794, 799, 1094 

Ac 4:30-31; 87 

Ac 4:30; 26, 138, 140, 141, 163, 178, 210, 257, 270, 291, 292, 293, 
344, 409, 520, 858, 1091, 1098 


Ac 4:31; 178, 234, 237, 243, 258, 260, 283, 297, 414, 758, 1081, 1093, 
1094, 1095 


Ac 4:32-5:11; 178 

Ac 4:32-37; 174, 266, 266, 276, 279, 280, 297, 325, 328, 344, 465, 543, 
779, 1093, 1098 

Ac 4:32-34; 1095 

Ac 4:32; 267, 270, 283, 288, 331, 413, 1094, 1097 

Ac 4:33; 87, 344, 406, 850, 1092 

Ac 4:34-35; 267, 270 

Ac 4:34; 182, 282, 330 

Ac 4:35; 87, 181, 182, 283, 330 

Ac 4:36-37; 333, 515, 520 

Ac 4:36; 273, 456, 554, 555 


Ac 4:37; 87, 181, 182, 282, 283, 330 
Ac 5; 448 


Ac 5:1-11; 83, 182, 266, 270, 272, 276, 330, 414, 676, 1011, 1087, 
1095, 1098 


Ac 5:1-10; 561 

Ac 5:1; 182, 446 

Ac 5:2; 87, 96, 272, 330, 344 
Ac 5:3-10; 93 

Ac 5:3-6; 627 

Ac 5:3-4; 1093 

Ac 5:3; 96, 283, 1011 
Ac 5:4; 182 

Ac 5:5; 181 

Ac 5:8-10; 627 

Ac 5:8; 96, 182 

Ac 5:10; 196, 1095 


Ac 5:11; 152, 176, 181, 288, 329, 331, 441, 446, 448, 456, 457, 466, 
467, 523-24, 526, 591, 786, 802, 846, 855, 901, 963, 1055 


Ac 5:12-17; 1072 
Ac 5:12-16; 174, 178, 276, 297, 297, 328, 406, 465, 543, 779, 1053 
Ac 5:12-13; 603 


Ac 5:12; 84, 138, 141, 259, 272, 307, 329, 344, 349, 520, 606, 637, 
794, 796, 871, 1006, 1098 


Ac 5:13; 348, 798 

Ac 5:14; 168, 235, 288, 330, 335, 422, 522, 535, 691 
Ac 5:15-16; 259, 780, 794, 796 

Ac 5:15; 96, 292 


Ac 5:16; 96, 260, 288, 295, 398, 399, 422, 466, 628, 873, 1011, 1083, 
1098 


Ac 5:17-42; 35, 227, 249, 266, 329, 352 
Ac 5:17-40; 330 

Ac 5:17-39; 83 

Ac 5:17-26; 195, 260 

Ac 5:17-18; 349, 1086 

Ac 5:17; 176, 370, 631, 954, 1070 

Ac 5:18; 96, 840, 890, 1098, 1100 


Ac 5:19; 306, 424, 689 

Ac 5:20-21; 349 

Ac 5:20; 87, 291, 384 

Ac 5:21-26; 535 

Ac 5:21-22; 87 

Ac 5:21; 71, 177, 235, 553, 1077, 1095 
Ac 5:22; 391, 556 

Ac 5:24; 120 

Ac 5:25-26; 87 

Ac 5:25; 87, 177, 384, 553 
Ac 5:26; 391 

Ac 5:27-33; 93, 627, 1085 
Ac 5:27; 235 


Ac 5:28; 26, 87, 140, 163, 177, 245, 292, 310, 319, 409, 553, 554, 759, 
939, 1077, 1095 


Ac 5:29-32; 129 

Ac 5:29; 83, 96 

Ac 5:30-32; 128, 1082 

Ac 5:30-31; 370 

Ac 5:30; 142, 143, 370, 378, 502, 1088 


Ac 5:31; 148, 164, 165, 178, 210, 211, 240, 241, 370, 375, 378, 502, 
510, 636, 743, 1011, 1091, 1092 


Ac 5:32; 87, 502, 580, 905, 1081, 1090, 1093 

Ac 5:34-39; 395, 442 

Ac 5:34; 121, 235, 631, 900 

Ac 5:35-39; 348 

Ac 5:37; 648 

Ac 5:38; 257 

Ac 5:39; 324, 447 

Ac 5:40-41; 26 

Ac 5:40; 140, 163, 245, 340, 395, 409, 537, 693, 857, 901, 1006 
Ac 5:41; 140, 163, 235, 406, 429, 858, 1097 

Ac 5:42; 87, 177, 291, 349, 395, 408, 553, 633, 669, 840, 1095 
Ac 6-7; 43 

Ac 6; 1098 

Ac 6:1-7; 35, 275, 289, 325, 340, 344 


Ac 6:1-6; 177, 272, 393, 397, 404, 424, 851, 1095, 1096 


Ac 6:1; 168, 176, 182, 272, 289, 325, 346, 422, 456, 664, 842, 872, 
1095 


Ac 6:2-6; 472 

Ac 6:2; 87, 176, 177, 178, 234, 258, 270, 288, 289, 344, 758 
Ac 6:3; 176, 288, 370, 1093, 1096 

Ac 6:4; 87, 177, 180, 234, 758, 799, 1095 

Ac 6:5-6; 529 

Ac 6:5; 83, 270, 288, 340, 456, 522, 1093, 1096 

Ac 6:6; 555, 1095 

Ac 6:7-10; 1095 


Ac 6:7; 87, 168, 174, 176, 178, 234, 258, 289, 325, 373, 465, 543, 779, 
800, 1081 


Ac 6:8-8:3; 325, 329, 340, 354, 393, 398, 1082 
Ac 6:8-7:60; 35 

Ac 6:8-7:1; 354, 1019 

Ac 6:8-15; 1096 

Ac 6:8-14; 1072 

Ac 6:8-10; 87, 397, 442 

Ac 6:8; 138, 141, 271, 370, 520, 522, 606 

Ac 6:9; 310, 329, 554, 602, 648, 906, 907, 934, 958, 1006 
Ac 6:10; 260, 370, 397, 1093, 1096 

Ac 6:11-14; 330, 397 

Ac 6:11-13; 456 

Ac 6:11; 380, 385, 391, 758, 891, 1006, 1088 
Ac 6:12; 235, 986 

Ac 6:13-14; 27, 362, 368, 891, 907, 1006 

Ac 6:13; 377, 762, 1007, 1088 

Ac 6:14; 385, 388, 391, 892, 954, 1005, 1088 
Ac 6:15; 235, 333, 456 

Ac 7; 313, 372, 448, 575 

Ac 7:1-8; 1004 

Ac 7:1; 236, 456 

Ac 7:2-56; 354 

Ac 7:2-53; 129, 333, 340, 570, 1088, 1089 
Ac 7:2; 97, 450, 898, 1009 


Ac 7:6; 575 

Ac 7:8; 124, 628, 847, 1004 
Ac 7:10; 333 

Ac 7:17; 335, 428, 637 

Ac 7:22; 333 

Ac 7:25; 241 

Ac 7:26; 97, 450 

Ac 7:31; 137, 669, 760 

Ac 7:32; 1088 

Ac 7:34; 637 

Ac 7:36; 138, 141 

Ac 7:37; 218, 525, 1091 

Ac 7:38; 176, 288 

Ac 7:41; 794 

Ac 7:42-43; 1090 

Ac 7:45; 1089 

Ac 7:47; 467 

Ac 7:49-50; 349, 1090 

Ac 7:49; 467 

Ac 7:50; 257 

Ac 7:51; 634, 854, 1093 

Ac 7:52-53; 349, 351 

Ac 7:52; 142, 210, 787, 905, 1091 
Ac 7:54-60; 340 

Ac 7:54; 313, 388 

Ac 7:55-56; 150 

Ac 7:55; 193, 522, 1093 

Ac 7:56; 487, 668 

Ac 7:57-60; 354 

Ac 7:58-8:1; 907 

Ac 7:58-60; 1086, 1098 

Ac 7:58; 440, 441, 547, 554, 901, 921, 934 
Ac 7:59; 1092 

Ac 7:60; 340, 471, 583, 690, 1006, 1086 
Ac 8; 43, 372 

Ac 8:1-4; 518, 519, 1086 


Ac 8:1-3; 340, 354, 438, 456, 466 


Ac 8:1; 176, 288, 331, 392, 440, 452, 466, 523, 547, 628, 830, 901, 
1085 


Ac 8:3; 176, 235, 288, 348, 440, 441, 445, 452, 523, 547, 901, 1006, 
1100 


Ac 8:4-12:25; 399, 433, 462, 473, 515, 656, 866 

Ac 8:4-11:30; 529 

Ac 8:4-40; 27, 325, 340, 399, 433, 462, 473, 515, 1082, 1087 
Ac 8:4-25; 419, 424, 430, 466, 1085 

Ac 8:4-24; 83, 333 

Ac 8:4; 234, 404, 465, 543, 633, 668, 758, 779, 799, 830 
Ac 8:5-17; 1093 

Ac 8:5-13; 404, 1096 

Ac 8:5; 394, 405, 452, 454, 466, 630, 1077 

Ac 8:6-7; 603 

Ac 8:6; 168 

Ac 8:7; 178, 259, 260, 295, 1098 

Ac 8:9-24; 780 

Ac 8:9-11; 557 

Ac 8:9-10; 796 

Ac 8:9; 282 

Ac 8:10; 1013 

Ac 8:11-18; 633 

Ac 8:12; 73, 140, 163, 168, 235, 406, 422, 633, 790, 843, 1071, 1096 
Ac 8:13; 606 

Ac 8:14-25; 404 

Ac 8:14-17; 1096 

Ac 8:14; 83, 87, 96, 178, 192, 234, 258, 331, 414, 520, 1081, 1095 
Ac 8:15-17; 1081 

Ac 8:15; 180, 1095 

Ac 8:16-19; 450 

Ac 8:16; 26, 140, 164, 451, 1092 

Ac 8:17-24; 676 

Ac 8:17-19; 815 

Ac 8:17; 334, 412 

Ac 8:18-24; 280, 557 


Ac 8:18-19; 1096 

Ac 8:18; 273, 331, 411 
Ac 8:20-23; 1011 

Ac 8:20; 83, 273 

Ac 8:22; 178 


Ac 8:25; 43, 88, 178, 234, 258, 414, 465, 467, 543, 586, 633, 779, 843, 
844 


Ac 8:26-40; 80, 423 

Ac 8:26-39; 333, 404, 430, 1085 

Ac 8:26; 306, 1092 

Ac 8:27; 282, 430 

Ac 8:29-10:14; 41 

Ac 8:29; 260, 291, 555, 800, 854, 1093, 1094 

Ac 8:30-36; 1085 

Ac 8:31; 787, 832 

Ac 8:32-33; 208, 454 

Ac 8:35; 454, 504, 633, 1090 

Ac 8:36-39; 411 

Ac 8:36-38; 1096 

Ac 8:39; 260, 411, 693, 1094 

Ac 8:40; 333, 334, 394, 404, 633 

Ac 9:1-28:31; 423 

Ac 9; 21, 29, 34, 41, 43 

Ac 9:1-30; 399, 433, 462, 515 

Ac 9:1-25; 1096 

Ac 9:1-22; 404 

Ac 9:1-19; 411, 433, 888, 899, 1087 

Ac 9:1-3; 1005 

Ac 9:1-2; 392, 393, 523, 547, 554, 559, 897, 901, 902, 1007, 1083, 
1086 


Ac 9:1; 176, 289, 394, 648, 901, 1007, 1092 

Ac 9:2-3; 348 

Ac 9:2; 176, 235, 290, 578, 784, 791, 802, 841, 901, 907, 963, 1007 
Ac 9:3-30; 547 

Ac 9:3-5; 580 

Ac 9:3; 537, 1008 


Ac 9:4-6; 760, 1090 

Ac 9:4-5; 902 

Ac 9:4; 441, 576, 1008 

Ac 9:5; 668, 858, 1009 

Ac 9:6; 26, 523, 903 

Ac 9:7; 903, 1011 

Ac 9:8; 904 

Ac 9:10-17; 1009 

Ac 9:10-16; 760, 904 

Ac 9:10; 137, 669, 760, 1083 

Ac 9:11; 180, 1011 

Ac 9:12; 137, 412, 450, 669, 760, 1053 
Ac 9:13; 176, 290, 394, 1005, 1081 

Ac 9:14-16; 1005 

Ac 9:14; 140, 841 

Ac 9:15-16; 858, 861, 1009, 1084 

Ac 9:15; 27, 140, 433, 523, 555, 561, 583, 588, 604, 843, 904-7, 1063 
Ac 9:16; 26, 140, 163 

Ac 9:17-20; 260 

Ac 9:17-18; 904 

Ac 9:17; 178, 334, 412, 441, 450, 576, 580, 904, 1053, 1093 
Ac 9:18; 905, 1096 

Ac 9:19-30; 340 

Ac 9:19-25; 549 

Ac 9:19-22; 43 

Ac 9:19; 487, 1083 

Ac 9:20-25; 906 

Ac 9:20-24; 621 

Ac 9:20-22; 411, 523, 547, 554, 588, 722, 1012 
Ac 9:20; 405, 556, 840, 1077 

Ac 9:21-25; 1072 

Ac 9:21; 140, 163, 841, 901 

Ac 9:22; 787, 1091 

Ac 9:23-43; 404 

Ac 9:23-25; 452, 1010, 1086 

Ac 9:23; 523 


Ac 9:24; 839 

Ac 9:25; 289 

Ac 9:26-30; 518, 526 

Ac 9:26-29; 455, 549, 769, 906, 1012 

Ac 9:26-28; 621 

Ac 9:26; 289, 291, 466, 871 

Ac 9:27-28; 1094 

Ac 9:27; 140, 163, 243, 273, 331, 515, 520, 523, 603, 790, 1016, 1092 
Ac 9:28-29; 523, 547, 906 

Ac 9:28; 140, 163, 243, 457, 790, 906, 1016 

Ac 9:29-30; 1010 

Ac 9:29; 329, 906, 934, 1086 

Ac 9:30; 97, 404, 523, 547, 549, 554, 588, 621, 648, 663 
Ac 9:31-12:25; 1082 

Ac 9:31-11:18; 340, 399, 433, 462, 473 

Ac 9:31-43; 473, 515 


Ac 9:31; 78, 88, 168, 174, 176, 181, 260, 288, 325, 419, 523, 543, 779, 
873, 1083, 1093 


Ac 9:32-43; 43, 83, 88, 404, 519, 1085, 1098 
Ac 9:32-35; 600, 606 

Ac 9:32; 96, 176, 290 

Ac 9:33-34; 259 

Ac 9:34; 1074 

Ac 9:35; 96, 168, 214, 1092 
Ac 9:36-42; 260, 836 

Ac 9:36-39; 1095 

Ac 9:36; 487, 664 

Ac 9:38; 96, 664, 832 

Ac 9:40; 214, 1095 

Ac 9:41; 176, 290 

Ac 9:42; 168, 691, 1092 

Ac 9:43; 487 

Ac 10-12; 21, 40 


Ac 10:1-11:18; 27, 35, 44, 422, 425, 430, 462, 473, 515, 520, 1085, 
1087, 1096 


Ac 10; 44 


Ac 10:1-48; 88, 404, 422, 519, 1083 
Ac 10:1-2; 633 

Ac 10:1; 282, 458, 541, 921, 964, 1034 
Ac 10:2; 494, 722 

Ac 10:3-6; 446, 510 

Ac 10:3; 137, 306, 424, 669, 760, 1042 
Ac 10:5-46; 83 

Ac 10:6; 470, 859 

Ac 10:7; 306, 424 

Ac 10:9-18; 96 

Ac 10:9-16; 537, 1087, 1089 

Ac 10:9; 1095 

Ac 10:10-16; 446 

Ac 10:10; 137, 906 

Ac 10:11-48; 1093 

Ac 10:11; 389 

Ac 10:13; 760 

Ac 10:14-15; 893 

Ac 10:15; 760 

Ac 10:17; 120, 137, 669, 760 

Ac 10:19-20; 555, 800 

Ac 10:19; 137, 260, 424, 669, 760, 854, 1093, 1094 
Ac 10:20; 634 

Ac 10:22; 306, 424, 494, 648, 681, 722, 907 
Ac 10:23; 97 

Ac 10:24-48; 96 

Ac 10:24; 633 

Ac 10:25; 272 

Ac 10:28-29; 633 

Ac 10:28; 291, 494, 508, 893 

Ac 10:30-33; 510 

Ac 10:34-43; 93, 128, 129, 627, 633 
Ac 10:34-35; 178 

Ac 10:34; 428, 500, 508 

Ac 10:35; 494, 966 

Ac 10:36; 178, 178, 633, 799, 1092 


Ac 10:37; 405, 466, 501, 785, 1077, 1085 

Ac 10:38-40; 87 

Ac 10:38; 260, 283, 370, 500, 616, 1074, 1091, 1092 
Ac 10:39-40; 142, 370, 580, 1090 

Ac 10:39; 311, 580, 905 

Ac 10:40-42; 741 

Ac 10:40; 143, 580 

Ac 10:41; 72, 502, 580, 704, 1090 

Ac 10:42-43; 178, 841 

Ac 10:42; 178, 245, 405, 633, 844, 1077, 1089 
Ac 10:43-44; 178 

Ac 10:43; 164, 178, 241, 633, 713, 787, 1011, 1014, 1089, 1092 
Ac 10:44-48; 164, 1081, 1087, 1096 

Ac 10:44-47; 633 

Ac 10:44; 799, 1093 

Ac 10:45-47; 1093 

Ac 10:45; 178, 494, 495, 506, 616, 633 

Ac 10:46; 122, 412, 506, 815, 1094 

Ac 10:47-48; 634 

Ac 10:47; 634 

Ac 10:48; 410, 451, 681 

Ac 11:1-18; 93, 96, 404, 627, 1089 

Ac 11:1-17; 629 

Ac 11:1; 97, 178, 234, 258, 331, 410, 616, 873 
Ac 11:3; 494, 633 

Ac 11:5; 137, 669, 760, 1095 

Ac 11:7; 760 

Ac 11:8; 893 

Ac 11:9; 760 

Ac 11:11-18; 1087 

Ac 11:12; 97, 260, 634, 800, 854, 1093, 1094 
Ac 11:13; 306, 424 

Ac 11:14; 140, 241 

Ac 11:15-18; 136, 152, 1093 

Ac 11:15-17; 178, 633 

Ac 11:15-16; 789 


Ac 11:15; 412, 505 

Ac 11:16; 86, 501, 815 

Ac 11:17; 412, 633, 691, 788, 1087 

Ac 11:18; 26, 178, 504, 588, 616, 633, 872, 1092 
Ac 11:19-30; 399, 433, 462, 529 

Ac 11:19-26; 340, 523, 1083, 1085 

Ac 11:19-24; 43 

Ac 11:19-20; 394 

Ac 11:19; 88, 404, 438, 630, 648, 799, 830, 854, 1083, 1085 
Ac 11:20-26; 458, 556 

Ac 11:20-21; 422 

Ac 11:20; 119, 346, 553, 633, 859, 1092, 1096 

Ac 11:21; 168, 214, 257, 630 

Ac 11:22-24; 1096 
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Antioch (on the Maeander), 667 


Antioch (Pisidian Antioch in Phrygia), 35, 119, 132, 547, 572-73, 704, 
706 (see also church: in Antioch) 


Antioch (Syria), 24, 29, 38, 41, 43, 44, 46, 334, 340, 346, 399, 422, 433, 


449, 462, 520-25, 769 (see also church: in Antioch) 

Antiochus IV, 331, 643, 893 

Antipas, see Herod Antipas 

Antonius Felix, see Felix 

Antony, 898 

Apamea (province of Asia), 119, 783 

apartheid, 152, 513, 909, 1096 

Aphrodisias, 494, 1030 

Aphrodite, 557, 723, 726, 727 

apocalyptic, 138, 214, 223, 930 

Apollo, 682, 723, 742, 761, 784 

Apollodorus, 30 

Apollonia, 668, 703 

Apollos, 51, 119, 346, 753, 757, 772, 773, 779, 783-88, 792, 814-16 

apologia, 32, 33, 362 

Apostles’ Council, 29, 41, 45, 77, 96, 455, 473, 483, 512, 551, 596, 620- 
55, 662, 665-67, 869, 873, 877, 1085 

apostleship, 102, 795, 1084 

Aqaba, 376, 452 


Aquila and Priscilla, 118, 119, 749, 753, 755-59, 765, 766-68, 770, 
773, 779, 785-87, 790, 791, 794, 814, 816, 851 


Arabia (Nabatea), 29, 43, 120, 376, 424, 452, 454-455, 457, 523, 548- 
49, 621, 906, 1083 


Aramaic, 117, 118, 127, 178, 239, 329, 333, 441, 470, 505, 897, 898, 
921, 1008 


archisynagögos, 345 
architect, architecture, 25, 58 


Areopagus (council in Athens), 36, 51, 156, 552, 564, 715, 719, 723, 
728-30, 744 


Ares, 723, 726 

Aretas IV (king), 43, 120, 452, 454 

argumentatio, 570, 719, 810 

argumentation, 33, 107, 155, 342, 454, 589, 593, 594, 712, 787, 1015 
Ariassos, 573 


Aristarchus, 22, 23, 705, 794, 805, 806, 808, 810-13, 828, 833, 1031, 
1033, 1034, 1055 


aristocracy, 712 


in Caesarea, 995, 999 
in Corinth, 766 
in Ephesus, 797, 812 


in Jerusalem, 233, 235, 952, 956, 969, 971, 981, 986, 994, 995, 1003, 
1019 


in Pisidian Antioch, 590, 594 
arrogance, 264, 287, 375, 643, 1038 
Arsinoe, 119 
Artemis, 772, 783, 784, 802-5, 809, 810, 811, 818 
Asclepius, 197, 260 
Asiarchs, 806, 809, 811, 818, 872 
Aspendos, 119 
assize centers, 603, 812 
Assos, 827, 828, 837 
astrologer, astrology, 557, 558, 560, 561, 708 
atheism, 725 
Athena, 723, 726, 738, 1036 


Athens, 33, 36, 214, 246, 699, 711, 712, 715, 722-24, 727, 743, 748, 
1094 


athletes, 614, 784, 842 


atonement, 87, 104, 170, 209, 218, 226, 310, 348-50, 427, 522, 584, 
635, 654, 691, 843, 1091 


Attaleia, 573, 614, 668 


audience, 37, 93, 208, 218, 296, 371, 434, 552, 587, 588, 592, 697, 723, 
729, 748, 762, 812, 1057, 1099 


auditorium, 999 


Augustus, 43, 120, 316, 542, 556, 586, 603, 605, 708, 722, 723, 783, 
797, 898, 993, 1035, 1045, 1077, 1078 


Baal, 144, 382 

Babel, 116 

banquets, 275, 642, 643, 645, 784, 986 

baptism, 75, 152, 156, 160, 163-67, 171, 215, 334, 389, 403, 409-12, 
415, 428, 429, 442, 451, 460, 478, 484, 501, 506, 507, 511, 514, 566, 
581, 634, 640, 681, 693, 749, 754, 773, 780, 785, 788, 789, 814, 816, 
1096 (see also John the Baptist) 

barbarians, 607, 619 


Barnabas, 21, 23, 44, 182, 185, 266, 273-76, 283, 456, 515, 518, 521- 


28, 539, 548, 551, 553-55, 562, 564, 573, 604, 607, 614, 621, 629- 
30, 636, 641, 646, 649, 651, 657, 661-62, 671, 871, 1084, 1087, 
1094, 1096, 1099 


Barsabbas, see Joseph Barsabbas 
Baucis, 608 
beggars, 93, 188, 190, 193, 194, 211, 221, 244, 606 


behavior, 63, 120, 224, 255, 275, 284, 295, 355, 362, 386, 414, 418, 
491, 496, 497, 508, 513, 563, 576, 629, 635, 643, 686, 693, 739, 748, 
788, 814, 818, 842, 850, 864, 925, 1031, 1098, 1099, 1101 


bema, 685 


benefactor, benefaction, 238, 239, 272, 283, 320, 574, 590, 709, 722, 
801, 967, 986 


Bernice, 434, 994, 999, 1017 

Berea, 672, 699, 709-11, 833, 872, 1086, 1094 
Berytus, 520, 1034 

bicultural, 900 

bilingual, 41, 117, 333, 456, 605, 900 
biography, 34, 36, 269, 442, 670, 900 

bishop, 540, 743, 845 

Bithynia, 118, 667, 668-70, 715, 749, 756, 804 


blasphemy, 212, 237, 285, 309, 341, 347-49, 351, 388-91, 452, 457, 
500, 579, 605, 644, 759, 1006, 1007 


boldness, 79, 145, 243, 245, 250, 252-54, 258, 260, 261, 306, 319, 347, 
457, 545, 667, 816, 840, 1078, 1080, 1084 


Bouleuterion, 783 

bread and wine, 156 

bread, 83, 174, 177, 179, 183-86, 451, 508, 835, 836, 1045, 1046, 1095 
brevitas, 953 

bribe, 249, 923, 965, 967 

Brutus, 898 

Byblos, 520 


Caesar, see Julius Caesar 


Caesarea, 28, 29, 333, 422, 429, 455, 457, 473, 485, 495, 501, 507, 541, 
542, 552, 769, 819, 827, 853, 855, 936, 940, 943, 951, 965, 1033, 
1078, 1083, 1086, 1094, 1096 


calendar, 139, 314, 442, 536, 939, 1075 
Caligula (Gaius Caligula, emperor), 43, 473, 524, 804 


Canaan, 363, 367, 368, 370-72, 380, 383, 575 
Canaanites, 382, 383, 490, 575 

Canon Muratori, 21, 22 

Capernaum, 83, 167, 501 

Cappadocia, 117, 118, 663 

captatio benevolentiae, 41, 60, 719, 729, 948, 949, 952, 954, 956, 1002 
Caria, 119, 607, 1036 

Carthage, 119 

causa capitalis, 579 

Celtic tribes, 668 

Cenchreae, 752-54, 765-68, 832, 1037 
censure, 399, 665, 747 


centurion, 44, 210, 485, 508, 514, 633, 688, 898, 918, 922, 965, 1031, 
1034, 1038 


Cephas, see Peter 
Chalcedon, 668 
Chaldeans, 367 

Charax, 118 

charismata, 411, 789 
charity, 337-38 

China, 80, 322, 969 
Chios, 119, 827, 828, 837 
Chloe, 766 

Chrestus, 686, 756 
christianoi (Christians), 44, 524, 1021 
church, 176, 1094-97 


in Antioch (Pisidian Antioch in Phrygia), 585-87, 590, 591, 600, 601, 
613, 666, 783 


in Antioch (Syria), 528, 529, 551, 553, 556, 562, 604, 613, 615, 628- 
32, 646, 651, 661-63, 670, 766, 767, 854, 856, 1017, 1085, 1095, 
1096 


in Caesarea, 506-7 


in Corinth, 179, 295, 454, 743, 749, 759, 760, 766, 793, 794, 861, 
1080, 1083, 1086, 1094 


in Damascus, 29, 451, 452 
in Derbe, 612-13 
in Ephesus, 757, 798-99, 813, 828-30, 838-53, 860, 872, 1094, 1096 


in Galilee, 466 
in Iconium, 614-15, 619, 664-66, 783, 1083, 1094 


in Jerusalem, 46, 172-85, 265, 288, 329, 335, 354, 393, 398, 411, 
430, 443, 506, 521, 529, 530, 534, 536, 548, 554, 562, 604, 828, 
832, 840, 873, 906, 1093, 1096, 1097 


in Joppa, 470, 495, 505 

in Judea, 466-67, 507, 526, 629 

in Lystra, 613-14, 652, 663-66, 783, 833, 872, 1094 
in Lydda, 96, 467-68, 472, 1094 

in Miletus, 794, 1094 

in Paphos, 663, 715, 1083, 1085, 1094 

in Philippi, 38, 695, 834 

in Phoenicia, 630-31 

in Phrygia, 782 

in Ptolemais, 860 

in Puteoli, 1055 

in Samaria, 466, 630 

in Sidon, 630, 648, 1031, 1034, 1083, 1094 
in Thessalonica, 705-6, 709, 800, 806 

in Troas, 794, 834-35 


in Tyre, 630, 648, 680, 819, 827-29, 854-55, 858, 860-61, 865-66, 
1083, 1094 


local, 65, 88, 274, 275-76, 295, 429, 554, 561, 562, 712, 819, 1096, 
1098 


church growth, 11, 26, 37, 46, 87, 90, 168-69, 174, 184, 185-88, 
235, 276, 280, 292, 325-30, 335, 340, 354, 373, 398, 464, 467, 
471, 472, 527, 528, 530, 536, 543, 544, 667, 793, 800, 818, 862, 
864, 880, 1086 


church planting (see also mission), 430, 617 
identity, 105-6 

as institution, 338-39 

and Israel, 396-97 

ministry, 88-89, 198-99, 351-52 

priorities, 185-86 

and the presence of God, 295-96 

and seekers, 153, 261 

unity, 274, 880 


Cicero, 31, 70, 734, 1031, 1038, 1092 

Cilicia, 29, 43, 118, 119, 316, 344, 345, 346, 441, 442, 455, 457, 458, 
473, 515, 523, 548, 554, 621, 648, 657, 662, 663, 666, 672, 737, 746, 
769, 782, 794, 877, 897, 899, 906, 907, 934, 940, 1023, 1035, 1080, 
1083 

circumcision, 33, 35, 311, 350, 369, 387, 490, 506, 508, 514, 596, 621, 
628, 629, 631-37, 641, 644, 645, 650, 652-55, 660, 665-67, 671, 
686, 764, 870, 874, 875, 877, 879, 892, 1089 


Citians, 727 
civil disobedience, 323 


Claudius (emperor), 44, 45, 79, 119, 182, 525, 542, 612, 686, 703, 708, 
750, 753, 755, 756, 762, 923, 953, 955, 995, 998, 1035, 1036, 1055, 
1068, 1076 


Claudius Lysias (centurion), 33, 52, 895, 918, 921, 923, 951, 962, 963, 
969, 988, 989, 1018, 1067 


Clement (believer in Philippi), 695 
Clement of Rome, 1076 
clients, 524, 682, 757, 765, 949 
cognitio, 763, 963, 992, 993 
cognomen, 441, 647, 708, 797, 1051, 1052 
coins, coinage, 195, 286, 494, 526, 755, 776, 799, 804, 851, 1049 
colony (Roman colony), 603, 605, 678, 679, 684, 685, 686, 755 
Colossae, 23, 667, 793, 794, 848 
confession 
of faith, 167, 240, 270, 397, 400, 410, 428, 460, 818 
of sin, 447, 781, 798 
Jewish, 574, 730 
conflict 
between Christians and political authorities, 1021, 1086, 1096, 1097 
between God and human beings, 246, 249, 311, 323 
between Jews and Christians, 33, 268, 297, 298, 325, 340, 770, 1096 
between Romans and Jews, 684 
in the church, 270, 284, 331, 340, 667 
intergroup conflict, 268 
confrontation, 297, 324, 325, 400, 412, 553, 557, 559, 561, 676, 748, 
780, 814, 932 
conscience, 161, 414, 913, 925, 926, 944, 946, 960, 972, 989, 1008, 
1008 


consultation, 44, 621, 982, 984, 990, 993, 1014 
contextualization, 730, 744, 732, 746, 748, 1067 
contradiction, 587, 730, 732, 746, 748, 1067 
controversy, 50, 541, 629, 630, 989, 994, 997, 998 
conventions (literary), 22, 36, 1030 


conversion, 12, 26, 87, 90, 96, 169, 171, 214, 221, 225-26, 292, 336, 
400, 409-12, 416-17, 421, 422, 434, 438, 451, 458-60, 471, 474, 
521, 522, 547, 560, 630, 639, 641, 663, 710, 713, 740, 882, 904, 905, 
1013 

Corinth, 17, 25, 36, 45, 642, 743, 755-57, 762, 787, 793, 801, 832, 
1037, 1054 


Cornelius, 44, 96, 422, 433, 471, 473, 482, 483, 485, 486, 508, 509, 
514, 633, 1085, 1087, 1091 


corruption, 336, 934 

Cos, 119, 827, 829, 853, 993 
cosmology, 610, 734 
countryside, 336, 361, 393 


courage, 101, 109, 124, 145, 151, 152, 243, 250, 252, 258, 261, 264, 
265, 353, 363, 395, 397, 416, 457, 474, 513, 537, 545, 546, 555, 573, 
587, 692, 698, 839, 859, 925, 932, 971, 1019, 1056, 1057 


courts (law courts), 684, 745, 758, 805, 807, 811, 812, 838, 1076, 1085 


covenant, 113, 123, 124, 138, 146, 179, 208, 218-24, 356, 364, 369, 
380, 383, 387, 388, 504, 576, 582, 585, 588, 594, 632, 635, 640, 651, 
640, 651, 654, 665, 843, 847, 874, 1011, 1014, 1069, 1090 


new covenant, 72, 74, 86, 113, 123, 124, 138, 165, 179, 185, 210, 
211, 215, 219, 222, 224, 225, 307, 312, 320, 504, 513, 654, 847 


coworker(s), 55, 662, 663, 698, 786, 794, 851, 1077 

creation, 75, 77, 139, 216, 222-23, 501, 610-11, 618, 720, 731, 733- 
34, 736-37, 861 
new creation, 216, 271 


Creator, 73, 196, 198, 222, 237, 252-55, 260-62, 264, 500, 607, 610, 
611, 655, 719, 721, 730-36, 738, 739, 740, 745, 748, 841, 1099 


credentials, 333, 604, 741, 889, 898, 899, 901, 962 
credibility, 38, 87, 1042 


Crete, 46, 120, 346, 549, 736, 843, 1024, 1053, 1036, 1038, 1039, 
1041-43 


Crispus, 715, 749, 753, 759, 760, 765, 766, 1085 


cross, see Jesus 


Crusades, 324 

cult, 727, 739, 745, 762, 781, 783, 797, 808-10 
cult of Artemis, 802, 804, 805, 810 
cult of Gemini Castor and Pollux, 1054 
cult statues, 642, 722, 723, 726, 727, 733, 738-40, 783, 810 
imperial cult, 313, 494, 542, 763, 797, 849, 1097 
temple cult in Jerusalem, 162, 163, 348-50 

culture, 295, 337, 352, 407, 746, 818, 900, 1002, 1097 
Greek culture, 30, 31, 619, 664, 681, 815, 1049 
Jewish culture, 33, 900, 906 
popular culture, 200 
Roman culture, 33, 184, 238, 418, 614, 748 
Western culture, 352 


curse, 100, 113, 180, 312, 395, 397, 404, 413, 417, 502, 587, 713, 751, 
764, 932, 933 


customs, 650 
Gentile, 441, 729, 1035, 1049, 1096 


Jewish, 192, 342, 350, 646, 686, 762, 874, 878, 892, 894, 900, 970, 
977, 1002, 1067 


Roman, 685, 686 


Cyprus, 44, 45, 88, 182, 185, 268, 273, 394, 455, 519-21, 527, 555, 
573, 621, 663, 854, 859, 1035, 1083, 1096 


Cyrene, 30, 118-20, 185, 346, 457, 518, 520, 550, 553, 554, 661, 797, 
859, 1036 


Cyrus, 577 


Damaris, 235, 715, 743, 753, 1085 

Damascus, 43, 46, 340, 438, 442, 443, 446, 454, 455, 513, 523, 548, 
589, 707, 713, 723, 901, 982, 983, 1007, 1012, 1056, 1080, 1094 

dangers, 171, 275, 376, 530, 544, 617, 619, 841, 845, 862, 1010, 1030, 
1057 (see also opposition, persecution) 

Daniel, 27, 192, 389, 425, 503, 545, 642, 689 

David, 86, 96, 97, 109, 126, 130, 133, 134, 143-51, 156, 158, 161, 164, 
171, 176, 178, 208, 211, 218, 240, 246, 252, 254, 255, 257, 279, 290, 
311, 360, 383, 384, 386, 416, 427, 568, 574, 576, 577, 581-85, 594, 
595, 638-41, 668, 689, 1088, 1089, 1091 

David, son of, 178, 218, 384, 581, 582, 584, 595, 668, 1077, 1091 

Davidic king, 255, 416, 639 


declamation, 720 
Delphi, 682, 722, 761 
Demetrius, 129, 753, 779, 802-5, 807, 810-13 


demons, 73, 195, 273, 292, 294, 407, 502, 559, 634, 682, 683, 726, 
796, 798, 930, 1053, 1098 


Derbe, 547, 549, 596, 604, 605, 612-17, 619, 636, 663, 664, 666, 783, 
806, 833, 872, 1083, 1094 


devil, 237, 260, 283, 496, 501, 502, 551, 558, 559, 616, 1091 (see also 
Satan) 


dialogue, 324, 421, 444, 509, 730, 835, 887 


diaspora, Jewish, 24, 28, 37, 79, 106, 108-10, 112, 116-18, 126, 140, 
180, 182, 212, 310, 329, 341-48, 425, 447, 456, 457, 490, 520, 554, 
574, 587, 589, 645, 679, 756, 811, 867, 872, 874, 877, 880, 891, 892, 
899, 908, 929, 954, 1004 


Dionysius (member of the Areopagus), 715, 721, 728, 743, 746, 753, 
1085 


Dionysos (pagan god), 727 
disciples 


of Jesus, 30, 34, 46, 64, 73, 82, 100, 117, 161, 333, 816 (see also 
Twelve) 


of John the Baptist, 412, 779, 787-90, 784, 785, 787, 793, 815, 816, 
1093 


discipleship, 244, 322, 409, 788 

divorce, 643, 680 

doctrine, 222, 744, 863 

Dorylaion, 119, 668 

drunkenness, 110, 112, 133, 135 

Drusilla, 948, 957, 963, 965, 966, 971, 994 
duoviri, 233, 590, 685 


earthquake, 138, 556, 675, 676, 689-93, 696, 697 
Easter, 73, 289, 443, 450, 539 


eating, 184, 381, 489, 490, 492, 496, 497, 500, 512, 642, 644-46, 651, 
655, 876, 1046 


economic, 194, 256, 259, 668, 684, 783, 804, 805, 811, 864 

Edessa, 84, 118, 185 

Edom, 639, 640 

education, 24, 25, 37, 243, 345, 373, 442, 554, 766, 784, 815, 840, 873, 


900, 989, 1003 


effectiveness, 65, 86, 89, 108, 136, 155, 166, 190, 199, 221, 236, 239, 
242, 335, 337, 351, 454, 472, 500, 521, 527, 528, 561, 671, 770, 786, 
816, 862, 880, 1077, 1080 


Egypt, 111, 113, 117, 119, 120, 194, 271, 279, 284, 315, 316, 335, 346, 
368-77, 382, 396, 424, 525, 526, 575, 784, 854, 895-97, 909, 925, 
1034, 1035, 1042, 1087 


elders 


members of the Sanhedrin, 97, 235-36, 245, 307, 349, 933, 951, 986, 
995 


of the Jerusalem church, 526, 529, 535, 543, 548, 621, 629-30, 632, 
647, 867, 871 


of the churches, 526, 554, 591, 601, 605, 614-15, 631, 819, 838, 
845-48 


election, 489, 571, 575, 578, 593, 614, 685, 846 
Eleusis, 755 

Elijah, 71, 72, 80, 81, 216, 315, 464, 836 
eloquence, 815 

Elymas, 557, 558, 561, 753, 797 


emotion, 153, 191, 197, 263, 269, 312, 313, 337, 349, 414, 458, 459, 
488, 590, 662, 722, 724, 725, 812, 853, 858, 966 


emperor, 139, 313, 320, 449, 542, 590, 612, 618, 666, 685, 686, 706, 
708, 709, 714, 722, 748, 762, 764, 812, 937, 955, 990-93, 1001, 
1033 


encouragement, 81, 467, 522, 525, 553, 574, 602, 613, 651, 677, 782, 
820, 832, 861, 880, 1043, 1058, 1083 


envoys, 71, 141, 363, 377, 388, 397, 449, 452, 487, 515, 561, 618, 627, 
648, 651, 663, 687, 1069 


envy, 184, 299, 305, 414, 587, 654, 741 

Epaphras, 22, 23, 793, 794 

Epaphroditus, 22, 695 

Ephesus, 29, 33, 36, 45, 118, 119, 346, 403, 417, 433, 547-49, 607, 
667, 722, 766-69, 772, 779, 783-84, 793, 803-5, 813, 815, 874, 881, 
890, 1010, 1080, 1083 


Epicureans, 719, 723-25, 728, 730, 732-34, 738, 740, 745-47, 930 
Epicurus, 730, 738 

epideictic, 129, 570, 803, 829, 999 

epiphany, 68, 139, 760, 761, 804, 1042, 1051 


Epirus, 843 

episkopos, 743, 845 
Erastus, 766, 793, 801-2 
Eros, 726 


eschatology, 75, 139, 143, 239, 289, 500, 577, 585, 614, 614, 639, 640, 
930, 1004, 1011 


Essenes, 179, 180, 181, 347, 394, 490, 497, 638, 643 


ethics, 174, 183, 238, 269, 307, 323, 414, 432, 497, 559, 563, 573, 593, 
617, 628, 713, 725, 816, 842, 846, 848, 864, 879, 944, 966, 971, 
1011, 1050, 1099 


ethnarch, 452, 454 


ethnicity, 37, 79, 80, 117-18, 288, 329, 407, 441, 474, 513-14, 587, 
638, 664, 665, 668, 671, 696-97, 743, 840, 900, 908, 945, 980, 1085, 
1099 


euangelion, 106 

Euodia, 695 

Eusebius, 84, 540 

evangelism, 12, 87, 156, 169, 171, 264, 337, 352, 395, 430-32, 593, 
604, 670, 697, 713, 745, 748, 862, 1080, 1095-96, 1099 


evangelists, 11-12, 27, 33, 321, 353, 404, 424, 429, 459, 471-72, 527, 
562, 592-94, 604, 697, 712, 817, 826, 855-56, 861, 863, 965, 1077, 
1098 


evil, 75, 179, 195, 220-21, 224, 276, 283, 294, 312, 406, 448, 559, 
561-62, 684, 691, 725, 848, 996 


evil spirits, 195, 294, 406, 682, 684, 726, 775, 779, 781, 794-98, 817 
exemplum, 280 


exhortation, 128, 137, 161, 273, 525, 553, 583-85, 651, 692, 739, 745, 
751, 829, 847, 849-50, 862, 932, 1042 


exile, 143, 290, 582, 589, 638, 685-86, 811 


exorcism, exorcists, 123, 195, 260, 291-93, 406, 502, 604, 676-77, 682, 
684-86, 698, 775, 779, 781, 795-98, 800, 817, 1098 


exordium, 570, 719, 753, 782, 809, 809-10, 887-89, 899, 948-50, 952, 
954, 956, 983, 985, 1002, 1012 


eyewitness, 31, 39-40, 78, 80, 100, 105, 107, 145, 150, 156, 166, 211, 
246, 271, 312, 346, 450, 502-3, 571, 580, 663, 669, 843, 902, 905, 
961-63, 970, 1031, 1033, 1062, 1071 


Ezekiel, 193, 505, 844, 857, 1009 


faith, 248, 263, 270, 288-89, 295, 458, 504, 514, 563, 593, 603, 631- 


34, 653-56, 789-91, 905, 966, 971, 1011-12, 1094, 1099 

coming to faith, 38, 171, 212, 310, 411, 446, 451, 458-59, 507, 521, 
556, 558, 589, 656, 696, 788, 790, 841, 1080 

in God, 294, 692-93, 972, 1026, 1043 


in Jesus, 26, 27, 37, 77, 87, 109, 119, 152, 155-56, 162, 165, 167-72, 
187, 195, 202, 204-6, 211, 220-26, 237, 291, 293, 312-13, 451, 
404-7, 521, 589, 966, 1011 


faithfulness, 208, 223, 258, 298, 311, 322, 377, 582, 594, 766, 1023, 
1056-58, 1083 


famine, 182, 370-72, 516, 525-26 

famine relief, 44, 518, 525, 529, 535, 543, 547, 620, 960 
feasts, 113, 442, 646 

Feast of Booths, 1037 

Feast of the Firstfruits, 123 

Feast of Hanukkah, 893 

Feast of Passover, 256, 453, 834 


Feast of Pentecost, 116, 119, 121, 132, 160, 167, 802, 819, 822, 837, 
867, 890, 894 


Festival of Unleavened Bread, 821, 834 
Feast of Weeks (Sukkot), 113, 124 
love feasts, 179 

Felix (Antonius Felix, governor of Judea), 33, 36, 45, 552, 558, 892, 
897, 899, 918, 929, 933, 936, 939-40, 944, 948, 952-53, 963-68, 
988-90, 994-96, 1003, 1067-68, 1089 

festivals, see feasts 

Festus (Porcius Festus, governor of Judea), 33, 36, 41, 45, 129, 434, 
552, 558, 744, 882, 892, 899, 937, 948, 967-68, 981-82, 986-87, 
990-99, 1015, 1018, 1034, 1066-68, 1087 

fire, 75, 114, 137-39, 279, 560, 725, 815, 1042, 1049, 1093 

fish, 184, 451, 489, 680 

fishers of people, 71, 403, 1095 

foolishness, 155, 611 

foreigner, 98, 99, 119, 125, 370, 423, 497, 717, 728, 807 

forgiveness, 27, 33, 70, 73, 78, 89, 104, 105, 129, 140, 153, 159, 160- 
61, 164-66, 168-71, 178, 205, 209, 214-15, 225, 240-41, 258, 263, 
290, 312, 320, 337, 393, 414, 427, 504-6, 512, 568, 572, 582-85, 
588-89, 595, 606, 611, 614, 629, 633-34, 636, 654, 681, 691, 705, 
712, 743, 760, 785, 841, 844, 863, 879, 892, 905, 1011, 1014-15, 


1082, 1091-92, 1094, 1096, 1100 
fornication, 643-44 
Fortunatus, 766, 793-94 
freeborn, 592, 680, 698, 846, 1076, 1080 
freedmen, 70, 344-45, 711, 766, 907 
friendship, 181, 184, 727, 513 


future, 26, 73, 76, 77, 97, 109, 136-39, 143-46, 153, 166, 206, 215-18, 
222, 224, 234, 254, 504, 525, 553, 614, 638, 652, 669, 682, 769, 829, 
926, 929-30, 942, 962, 1088 (see also eschatology, prophecy) 


Gades, 79 

Gaius Caligula, see Caligula 

Gaius (of Corinth), 759, 766, 794, 806, 832 

Gaius (of Derbe), 806, 833 

Gaius (of Macedonia), 782, 805, 808, 810-13, 828 


Galatia, 44, 45, 88, 118-19, 449, 455, 526, 539, 547-49, 551-52, 555, 
364, 572-73, 589, 596, 612, 615-16, 621, 630-31, 636, 641, 656-57, 
663, 666, 668-69, 672, 769, 772-73, 779, 782, 787, 792, 794, 833, 
848, 1080, 1083, 1093, 1096 


Galilee, 29, 43, 45, 46, 69, 74, 76, 78, 81, 83, 88, 108, 117, 120, 141, 
154, 162, 182, 197, 238, 244, 256, 273, 305, 316, 325, 329, 398, 403, 
405, 416, 441, 445-46, 464-67, 501-3, 523, 542-43, 554, 579, 580, 
590, 604, 629, 763, 873, 1004, 1007, 1016, 1080, 1082-84 


Gallio (proconsul), 33, 129, 558, 753, 761, 763-65, 832, 938, 954, 989 


Gamaliel I (the Elder), 129, 297, 302-4, 306, 313-18, 322-24, 348, 391, 
395, 442, 447, 523, 554, 562, 574, 873, 885, 899, 900 


Gamaliel II, 313 
games, 542, 784, 799, 806, 1033 
Gangites, 679 
Gaul, 79, 116, 804 
Gaulanitis, 316 
Gaulos, 1043 
gender, 136, 152, 840, 853 
Gibraltar, 79 
gifts 
for the poor, 455 
of the churches, 696, 851, 864 
of God, 363, 413, 582, 1091 


of the Holy Spirit, 86, 124, 147, 165, 766, 846, 1019, 1084, 1091 (see 
also glossalalia) 


psychic, 682 
rhetorical, 87 
glossolalia, 122, 151, 412, 505-6, 522, 790 
gnostic, 408 
God 
presence, 152-53, 185, 295-96, 770 
promises, 1057-58, 1078-79 
impartiality, 514 
Lord of history, 222-24 
God-fearers, 494, 573, 577-78, 590, 680, 705, 723, 790-91, 854 
gospel, 106, 124, 220, 248, 561, 590, 615, 843, 864, 1020-21, 1078-79 
invariability, 712 
grace, 169, 270-71, 296, 333, 341, 344, 352, 458, 521-22, 563, 586, 
603-4, 615, 618-19, 635-36, 653, 663, 786-87, 842-43, 850 
greed, 170, 274, 714, 851, 863-64, 867 
greeting, 23, 320, 647-48, 651-52, 731, 794, 840, 853, 871, 916, 937 
guidance, 93, 137, 217, 263-64, 426, 430, 447, 555, 558-59, 575, 632, 
650, 669-71, 768, 771, 800, 641, 854, 1011, 1096 
guild, 783, 792, 806, 812-13 
of silversmiths, 417, 793, 802-6, 812, 816, 838 
of purple dyers, 680 
guilt, 161, 170, 214, 222, 224, 241, 284, 295, 348, 578, 584, 618, 635, 
740, 879, 928, 935, 956, 966, 1088 


gymnasion, 25, 557 


Hadrianothera, 668 

Hagar, 120 

hair, 101, 193, 765, 767, 875, 1027, 1045, 1058 
Ham, 423 

harvest, 113, 121, 123, 144, 335, 525, 611 
Hauran, 452 


healing, 26, 95, 123, 178, 188, 190, 195, 199, 201, 205, 209, 211, 230, 
237, 239, 245, 248, 259-60, 291, 293, 405, 450-51, 460, 464-65, 
468, 470-72, 491, 500-502, 600, 605-8, 612, 616-17, 637, 794, 796, 
804, 817, 854, 873, 1030, 1051, 1053, 1074, 1091, 1098 (see also 
exorcism, miracles) 


Hebrew, 117, 178, 329-30, 441, 505, 897-98, 906, 921 
hedonism, 593 


Hellenism, Hellenistic, 31, 34, 36, 49, 117, 139, 163, 181, 289, 328, 
368, 415, 447, 518, 616, 647, 706, 727, 737, 744, 903, 930, 971, 
1030, 1049 


Hephaistos, 723 

herald, 1076 

Hermes, 607-9, 612, 617-18 

Herod Agrippa, see Agrippa I / II 

Herod Antipas, 43, 76, 120, 252-53, 256-58, 306, 554, 906 
Herod Archelaus, 236 


Herod I (the Great), 43, 58, 120, 145, 183, 238, 256, 315-16, 336, 405, 
554, 933, 939-40, 968, 995, 1019 


Herod Philip, 1016 

Herodias, 966 

heroes, 618 

Hierapolis, 119, 667, 793-94 
Hispania, see Spain 
historiography, 22, 26, 30-40, 127 
Hittites, 383, 575 


holiness, 74, 152, 225, 295, 348, 350, 488-89, 635, 850, 878, 892-93, 
1004 


Holy Spirit, 12, 27, 30, 37, 64, 70, 71, 77, 86-89, 103, 129, 152-53, 
164-65, 199, 215, 242, 263, 270-71, 312, 319, 322, 333, 430, 467, 
525, 554-55, 561, 633, 650-53, 667-68, 841-42, 844-46, 854, 857, 
863-65, 1079-84, 1087, 1092-94, 1099, 1100 (see also gifts, 
glossolalia, guidance, prophecy) 


and baptism, 164 

and laying on of hands, 171 

and Scripture, 97, 255, 1072 

and the identity of Jesus, 149, 153-57, 501 

“baptism” in, 74, 75, 164 

filling with, fullness of, 231, 237, 260, 271, 283, 332, 344, 363, 450, 
522, 558-59, 591 

lying to, 284-85 

outpouring in Jerusalem, 69, 74, 77, 95, 108-10, 113-16, 121-25, 
135-40, 146-49, 158, 633 

outpouring in Samaria, 409-12 


outpouring in Caesarea, 504-6, 510-12, 633-34, 637 
outpouring in Ephesus, 788-90, 815 
resisting, 387 

homily, 362, 571 

homosexuality, 152, 643-44, 877 

honor, 148, 238, 272, 283, 295, 319, 338, 609, 643, 695 


hospitality, 405, 497, 512, 608, 681, 706, 708, 714, 828, 831, 856, 
1050, 1052, 1054-55, 1071 


hostility, 79, 255, 257, 264, 306, 313, 454, 667, 818, 969, 971, 987, 
998, 1005 


house, houses, 82, 83, 179, 184, 271-72, 302, 306, 320, 331, 394-95, 
446, 468, 470, 487-88, 492, 496-97, 507-8, 539, 615, 681-82, 692, 
695, 704-5, 739, 757, 759, 766, 768, 771, 791, 797, 829-30, 835, 
840, 854-56, 859, 1071, 1085 


humiliation, 142, 148, 240, 322, 421, 426, 428, 1017 

humility, 828, 838-39, 853, 862, 864 

humor, 193, 331, 1017 

hymn, 180, 688-90, 731, 736 

hyperbole, 213, 255, 310, 387, 468, 586, 665, 707, 883, 921, 1000 
hypocrisy, 266, 629, 636, 662, 926, 941 

Hyrcanus II, 996 


Iconium, 119, 547, 549, 591, 596, 600, 602-5, 611-13, 617, 636-37, 
713, 1010 


idolatry, 170, 355, 365, 380, 382, 396, 490, 497-98, 500, 629, 641-45, 
651, 654-55, 666, 714, 722-23, 738-39, 818, 849, 870, 877, 1088 


idol, idols, 349, 380-82, 385, 505, 609-10, 617, 630, 641-43, 645, 650- 
51, 655, 705, 715, 720, 722, 731, 738, 747, 849, 877 


Idumea, 256, 1086 


ignorance, 205, 208, 212-14, 225, 239, 311, 375, 578, 720, 739-40, 
747-48, 788, 1070 


illness, 25, 26, 73, 178, 216, 239, 292, 296, 344, 406, 465, 467, 469, 
543, 573, 606, 725, 900, 965, 1053 


Illyricum, 45, 549, 800, 832, 906, 1049 


immorality, 170, 418, 470, 490, 500, 641, 643-45, 650-51, 654-55, 
666, 849, 877 


immortality, 742, 746, 929 
imprisonment, 249, 321, 969, 1080 


of the apostles, 34, 266, 303, 544 


of Paul, 22, 29, 36, 40, 45, 249, 392, 433, 455, 518, 547, 620, 676, 
688, 693-95, 772, 800, 804, 823, 829, 841-44, 854, 861, 865, 871, 
890, 892, 911, 921, 924, 932, 936, 943, 947, 951, 963, 968, 973, 
981, 1017, 1034, 1059, 1066, 1069 


of Peter, 227, 234, 247, 249, 530, 536 
incest, 500, 643-44 
India, 44, 80, 83, 424 


integrity, 313, 337, 456, 461, 528, 618, 693, 697, 713, 805, 814-15, 
831, 844, 846, 850-51, 862, 909, 941, 968, 970, 987, 1019 


intelligibility, 618, 903, 1099 

Ionia, 119, 1085 

irony, 228, 238, 309, 317, 496, 892, 1017 

Isaac, 208, 219, 222, 261, 311, 356, 368-69, 377, 847, 959, 1088 


Isaiah, 122, 208-10, 213, 220, 274, 290, 349-50, 362, 386-87, 422-28, 
443, 500, 504, 514, 577, 582, 730, 732-33, 747, 857, 1014, 1072-73, 
1091 


Ishmael, 120, 452 

Ishmael son of Phiabi (high priest), 43, 45, 986 

Isis, 727, 1042 

Isocrates, 727 

Israel, 37, 178, 194, 208, 349-50, 355, 366-83, 386-87, 489, 574, 582 


and Jesus, 86, 87, 123, 129, 146, 150, 156, 178, 212-25, 312, 406, 
443, 500-504, 511, 577, 593, 858, 1069 


and the followers of Jesus, 74, 176, 241, 288-90, 395-97, 481, 511- 
13, 621, 639, 654, 1088, 1094 


and the Messiah, 74-76, 108-24, 150-51, 237, 239, 639, 1069 

the people of God, 23, 207, 575, 637-38, 640 

and the Twelve, 98, 100, 303, 320 

restoration, 68, 76, 77, 86-91, 103-6, 108-10, 113-5, 121-22, 150- 
51, 195, 205, 320, 443, 448, 462, 547, 589, 621, 638, 1004, 1078- 
79, 1088, 1091, 1094 


Italy, 345, 552, 755-56, 1022, 1033, 1035, 1047, 1054-55 


Jacob, 141, 145, 208, 219-20, 222, 261, 311, 334, 369-72, 377, 383- 
84, 577, 731, 851, 959, 1088 


James, son of Alphaeus, 84, 535 


James, son of Zebedee, 29, 44, 64, 83, 91, 106, 322, 456, 472, 530, 535, 
543-45, 621, 866, 971, 1006, 1057, 1083, 1086, 1098 


James, brother of Jesus, 44, 45, 85, 129, 168, 325, 535-36, 540, 544, 
626, 628, 630, 632, 637-47, 650, 653, 860, 867, 871-72, 877-78, 
957, 1096 


Jason, 693, 704, 706-9, 714, 753, 834 

jealousy, 298, 303, 305, 355, 370, 414, 587, 594, 706, 724 
Jeremiah, 213, 273, 362, 447, 504, 857, 1010 

Jerusalem, 74, 88, 639-40, 986 


Jerusalem temple, 180, 183, 234, 349, 377, 382, 384, 892, 901, 948, 
995, 1019 


altar, 217, 242, 486, 645 
inner courts, 878, 887 
outer court, 183, 193-94, 207, 233-34, 425, 552, 882, 890-91, 896 


Solomon’s Portico, 93, 95, 183, 201, 205, 207, 230, 233-34, 254, 272, 
291, 307, 320, 457, 631, 871, 906, 1006, 1014, 1095 


Jesus, 140-41, 153-57, 1090-92 
ascension, 30, 80-82, 85, 86, 100, 109, 120, 138, 148, 150-2, 158, 
216, 428, 1090 
birth, 108, 122, 126, 155, 215, 316, 537, 1077, 1079 
centrality of, 85-86 


death on the cross, crucifixion, 72, 119, 141-42, 150-56, 179, 213, 
219, 224, 257, 348, 395, 454, 502, 579-80, 593, 691, 787, 843, 
846-47, 863-64, 955 


the Lord (kyrios), 86, 140, 150, 1021 


the Messiah, 130, 150, 153-57, 164, 215, 224-25, 230, 239, 242-44, 
320, 454, 704, 787, 1077 


power, 199, 471-72 


the Righteous One, 201, 205, 209-12, 214, 221, 225-26, 363, 380, 
386-88, 904-6, 1091 


resurrection, 63, 80, 87, 142-51, 156, 210-11, 234, 271, 311-12, 503, 
580-85, 594, 744, 835, 909, 928, 997, 1069, 1090 


Jesus ben Ananias, 347 
John the Baptist, 43, 51, 74, 75, 83, 100, 114, 121, 122, 162, 163, 236, 


256, 274, 290, 315, 405, 412, 501, 511, 514, 522, 525, 554, 560, 571, 
577, 578, 594, 779, 780, 785, 787, 788, 793, 815, 816, 934, 966, 
1013, 1016, 1092, 1093 


Joppa, 44, 96, 404, 462, 465, 468-70, 487, 495, 498, 505-8, 510, 538, 
1094 


Jordan, 100, 168, 315, 383, 405, 787 

Joseph, brother of Jesus, 85 

Joseph, father of Jesus, 85 

Joseph of Arimathea, 147, 185, 235, 244, 394, 522, 580 

Joseph Barsabbas, 101, 273, 333, 647 

Joseph Barnabas, see Barnabas 

Joseph, son of Jacob, 333, 355, 363-64, 369-73, 377, 386-87, 396, 689 
Josephus, 22, 30, 31, 40, 70 


joy, 88, 121, 144, 175, 184, 196, 223, 242, 319-20, 322, 406-7, 411, 
522, 539, 591, 630, 646, 693, 697, 1058, 1097 


Judah, 136, 416, 1004 

Judas Barsabbas, 646-49, 651, 663, 1096 

Judas Iscariot, 90, 96-102, 104, 209, 280, 283, 647, 1090 
Judas Maccabaeus, 893 

Judas, Jew in Damascus, 446-47, 450-51 

Judas, son of James, 29, 64, 67, 82, 84, 1083 

Judas, the Galilean, 315-16 

Judea, 11, 43, 64, 78, 118, 393, 466-67, 501, 507, 526, 629, 1069 
judges, 100, 332, 503, 575-76, 988 

Julius Alexander (procurator), 526 

Julius Caesar, 587, 686, 708, 755, 996 

Jupiter, 733 (see Zeus) 

Justin, 405, 407-8 


Kotiaeion, 668 
Kourion, 520, 556 


Laodicea, 119, 667, 793, 794 
Laranda, 605, 613 
law, see Mosaic law 


leadership, 34, 44, 84, 95, 106, 303, 320, 336, 339, 398, 526, 544, 844- 
47, 862-64, 1096 


Levites, 180, 223, 268, 273, 334, 336, 878, 890 


Libya, 111, 117, 119, 346 

lifestyle, 224, 593, 818, 839, 841, 1058 
linguistics, 23 

logic, 725, 1015 

lots, casting of, 102-3, 333 


love, 154, 156, 169, 182-83, 186, 223, 269-70, 324, 431, 472, 499, 
382, 671, 697, 771, 852, 864, 1058, 1095 


love feasts, 179 


loyalty, 11, 241, 243, 262, 375, 460, 525, 554, 665, 708, 714, 818, 961, 
973, 1020 


Lucius of Cyrene, 553-54, 661 

Luther, 653, 878 

Lycaonia, 600, 604-5, 607, 619, 782, 806, 833 

Lycia, 573, 607, 854, 1035 

Lydda, 96, 404, 462-63, 467-69, 600, 644 

Lydia, 412, 676-77, 680-82, 695, 715, 753, 1085, 1099 
Lysias, see Claudius Lysias 


Lystra, 33, 36, 211, 471, 496, 547, 552, 596, 600-605, 611-14, 617, 
636, 657, 663-64, 713, 715, 719, 739, 753, 1010, 1051, 1083, 1086 


Macedonia, 45, 88, 449, 455, 548-49, 647, 656-57, 667, 669-70, 672, 
678-79, 722, 755, 758, 768, 779, 793, 800-802, 813, 819, 827-28, 
832, 843, 855, 860-2, 866, 872, 1080, 1083 


Maeander, 573, 667, 838 


magic, 195, 245, 406-9, 413, 417-18, 557, 562, 779, 796, 799, 800, 
818, 1098 


magistrates, 233, 238, 442, 542, 590, 649, 676-78, 685-88, 692-95, 
698, 702, 707-9, 720, 727, 742, 762, 764, 780, 806-7, 818, 940, 992 


Magnesia, 667, 794, 838 

malaria, 573, 1052 

Malta, 1030, 1036, 1038, 1043, 1048-55 

marketing, 263 

marketplace, see agora 

marriage, 136, 424, 643, 664 

martyrdom, 28, 43, 46, 249, 354-55, 847, 942, 1062 
Mary Magdalene, 539 

Mary, mother of Jesus, 64, 67, 84, 85, 113, 126, 185, 539 
Mary, mother of John Mark, 82, 272, 539, 573 


Mary of Bethany, 539 

maturity, 862, 864, 900 

Medes, 111, 117-18 

Media, 118 

media, 880 

memorize, 128, 290, 431, 452, 720 
Men (Anatolian deity), 590, 608 
Mesopotamia, 118, 337, 368 
Messiah, see Jesus 


metaphor, 75, 143, 147, 163, 237, 241, 260, 310, 335, 390, 396, 458, 
467, 501, 511, 634-35, 639, 725, 797, 842, 845, 847-48, 850, 862, 
906, 954-55, 1006, 1012, 1100 


Miletus, 119, 552, 667, 794, 819, 827-28, 832-34, 837-38, 853, 858, 
860, 863, 866, 1038, 1094 


military, 210, 216, 485-87, 558, 575, 845, 893-94, 923, 940, 942, 965, 
1064, 1066, 1075 


miracles, 37, 87, 109, 116, 118, 123, 125, 141, 151, 198-99, 222, 240, 
259-60, 264, 279-80, 291-93, 302-3, 306, 439, 471-72, 530, 551, 
600, 617, 677, 828, 1031, 1082, 1098 
of the apostles, 138, 174-75, 177, 180, 185, 201, 291, 1087 
of Ananias, 451, 904 
of Apollos, 787 


of Jesus, 133, 138, 141, 150, 152-5, 158, 166, 180, 198, 201, 245, 
501-2 


of Moses, 378-79 


of Paul, 141, 560-61, 603-4, 606-7, 616, 636, 699, 779, 794-96, 800, 
817, 836, 1049-51 


of Peter, 96, 188-91, 195-96, 201, 209, 237, 464-65, 468-70 
of Philip, 400, 406, 409 
of Stephen, 138, 340, 344, 352, 363 


missionary work, 87, 106-7, 168-71, 185-87, 198-99, 248-49, 336-37, 
416-18, 430-32, 527-28, 561-63, 591-95, 617-19, 670-71, 696-98, 
744-48, 770-71, 814-18, 860-65, 878-80, 909-10, 971-92, 1080 (see 
also evangelism, witness) 


of Apollos, 783-86 

of Barnabas, 522 

of the Jerusalem apostles, 233-35, 246, 270-71, 191-92, 335-36 
of Jerusalem believers, 184-85, 257-60, 404, 519-21, 543 


of John Mark, 556, 662 
of Paul, see Paul: missionary work 
of Peter, 158-68, 201-21, 468, 470, 485-507 
of Philip, 404-29 
of Stephen, 344-47 
methods, 107, 169, 430-31, 564, 593, 697, 713, 880 
task, 80, 89 

Mitylene, 827-28, 837 

Mizraim (Egypt), 120 

money, 98, 99, 182, 194-95, 198, 267, 271-73, 283-87, 371, 407, 412- 
13, 416, 468, 526, 686, 696, 753, 835, 851, 864, 876, 923, 960-61, 
967, 1095 

monotheism, 573, 618, 730, 959 

Mosaic law, 23, 120, 142, 314, 347-51, 407, 469, 584, 593, 596, 621, 
626, 628-29, 631-37, 641-47, 649-56, 665-67, 672, 706, 764, 769, 
867, 869, 871, 873-74, 878-80, 888, 890, 892, 900, 908-9, 927, 929, 
941, 943, 989, 991, 1067-68, 1088, 1091 

music, 432, 608, 614 

Mysia, 119, 663, 668-69 

myth, mythological, 147, 156, 222, 608, 664, 682, 734, 804, 809, 1051, 
1054 


Nabaioth, 120 
Nabatea, see Arabia 


narratio, 570, 753, 887-88, 899, 902, 928, 948-49, 952, 954, 957, 983, 
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